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THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


TO  HT  WOBTHT  AND  HONOUBED  FBIENP, 

/  THOMAS   LE   GEOS,  of   CEOSTWICK,   ESQUIEE.» 

TThek  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last  valediction 
orer,  men  took  a  lasldng  adieu  of  their  interred  friends, 
little  expecting  the  curiosity  of  future  ages  should  comment 
Upon  their  ashes ;  and,  having  no  old  experience  of  the 
duration  of  their  relicks,  held  no  opinion  of  such  after- 
eonsiderations. 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  often  he  is 
to  be  buried  ?  Who  hath  the  oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither 
thej  are  to  be  scattered  P  The  relicks  of  many  lie  like  the 
mins  of  Pompey's,*  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  when 
tbey  arrive  at  your  hands  these  may  seem  to  have  wandered 
fcr,  who,  in  a  direct  and  meridian  travel,t  have  but  few  miles 
I  of  known  earth  between  yourself  and  the  pole. 

That  the  bones  of  Theseus  should  be  seen  again  in  Athens:]: 
not  beyond  conjecture  and  hopeful  expectation :  but 
[tiiat  these  should  arise  so  opportunely  to  serve  yourself  was 
{an  hit  of  fate,  and  honour  beyond  prediction. 

*  Pompetos  juvenes  Asia  atque  Ewrofpat  sed  ipsvm  terrd  tegit  Idbyos. 
+  Little  directly  but  sea,  between  your  house  and  Greenland.* 
t  Brought  back  by  Cimon  Plutarch. 

'  Le  Gros,  dbc]    Descended  from  an  ancient  £ainily  of  the  name  (Le 

|&«w,  or  Groos),  settled  at  Sloly,  near  Crostwick,  so  early  as  the  reign 

Stephen,  and  who  became  possessed  of  the  manor  and  hall  of  Crost- 

in  the  88th  of  Henry  VIII.     His  grand&ther.  Sir  Thomas,  was 

by  James  I.  at  the  Charter-house,  in  1603.      The  property 

to  his  nephew,  Charles  Harman,   who  took  the  name  of 

Gro8,  but  sold  the  estate  to  the  Walpole  family  in  1720. 

'  LUtU  directly,  d-c]  Crostwick-hall  is  not  twenty  miles  distant  from 

north  coast  of  Norfolk. 
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"We  cannot  but  wish  these  urns  might  have  the  effe 
theatrical  vessels  and  great  Hippodrome  urns*  in  Ron] 
resound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due  unto  you. 
these  are  sad  and  sepulchral  pitchers,  which  have  no  j< 
voices ;  silently  expressing  old  mortality,  the  ruins  of 
gotten  times,  and  can  only  speak  with  Ine,  how  long  in 
corruptible  frame  some  parts  may  be  uncorrupted ;  yet 
to  outlast  bones  long  unborn,  and  noblest  pile  among  u 

"We  present  not  these  as  any  strange  sight  or  spec 
imknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  the  best  of 
and  noblest  variety  of  ashes ;  who  are  yourself  no  sle 
master  of  antiquities,  and  can  daily  command  the  view 
many  imperial  faces ;  which  raiseth  your  thoughts  unt( 
things  and  consideration  of  times  oefore  you,  when 
living  men  were  antiquities ;  when  the  living  might  ej 
the  dead,  and  to  depart  this  world  could  not  be  pro] 
said  to  go  unto  the  greater  number.  J     And  so  run  up 
thoughts  upon  the  ancient  of  days,  the  antiquary's  ti 
object,  unto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young,  and  ( 
itself  an  infant,  and  without  Egyptian§  account  makei 
small  noise  in  thousands. 

We  were  hinted  by  the  occasion,  not  catched  the  o] 
tunity  to  write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon  the  antiqi 
We  are  coldly  drawn  unto  discourses  of  antiquities, 
have  scarce  time  before  us  to  comprehend  new  thin^ 
make  out  learned  novelties.  But  seeing  they  arose,  as 
lay  almost  in  silence  among  us,  at  least  in  short  ace 
suddenly  passed  over,  we  were  very  unwilling  they  si 
die  again,  and  be  buried  twice  among  us. 

Beside,  to  preserve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to 
to  keep  men  out  of  their  urns,  and  discourse  of  hi 
fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto  our  profesi 
whose  study  is  life  and  death,  who  daily  behold  exampl 
mortality,  and  of  all  men  least  need  artificial  mementc 
cofBns  by  our  bedside,  to  mind  us  of  our  graves. 

*  Hie  great  urns  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Borne,  conceived  to  tb 
the  voices  of  people  at  their  shows. 

f  Worthily  possessed  by  that  true  gentleman,  Sir  Horatio  T 
hend,  my  honoured  Mend. 

X  AbiU  adpluret, 

{  Which  makes  the  world  so  many  years  old. 
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'Tis  time  to  observe  occurrences,  and  let  nothing  remark- 
ible  escape  us :  the  supinity  of  elder  days  hath  left  so  much 
in  siLence,  or  time  hath  so  martyred  the  records,  that  the 
most  industrious  heads*  do  find  no  easy  work  to  erect  a  new 
Sritannia. 
"  'Tifl  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  contem- 
plate our  forefathers.     G-reat  examples  grow  thin,  and  to  be 
fetched  firom  the  passed  world.     Simplicity  flies  away,  and 
iniquity  comes  at  long  strides  upon  us.    We  have  enough  to 
do  to  make  up  ourselves  from  present  and  passed  times,  and 
the  whole  stc^e  of  things  scarce  serveth  for  our  instruction. 
A  complete  piece  of  virtue  must  be  made  from  the  Centos 
of  all  ages,  as  all  the  beauties  of  Grreece  could  make  but  one 
handsome  Yenus. 

When  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  digged  up,t  the  old 
race  might  think  they  beheld  therein  some  originals  of 
themselves  ;  imto  these  of  our  urns  none  here  can  pretend 
relation,  and  can  only  behold  the  relicks  of  those  persons 
who,  in  their  life  givmg  the  laws  unto  their  predecessors, 
after  long  obscurity,  now  lie  at  their  mercies.  But,  remem- 
bering the  early  civility  they  brought  upon  these  countries, 
and  forgetting  long-passed  mischiefs,  we  mercifully  preserve 
their  bones,  and  piss  not  upon  their  ashes. 

In  the  offer  of  these  antiquities  we  drive  not  at  ancient 
families,  so  long  outlasted  by  them.  We  are  far  from 
erecting  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of  your  forefathers, 
whose  merits  you  illustrate.  We  honour  your  old  virtues, 
conformable  imto  times  before  you,  which  are  the  noblest 
armoury.  And,  having  long  experience  of  your  friendly 
conversation,  void  of  empty  formality,  full  of  freedom, 
constant  and  generous  honesty,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  gem 
of  the  old  rock,J  and  must  profess  myself  even  to  urn 
and  ashes, 

Your  ever  faithful  Priend  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Beowne. 
Norwich,  May  \8t. 

*  Wherein  Mr.  Dugdale  hath  excellently  well  endeavoured,   and 
worthy  to  be  countenanced  by  ingenuous  and  noble  persons, 
t  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  second. — Camden, 
X  Adamaa  de  rvpe  veteri  prcesta/ntisHmus. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

In  the  deep  discovery  of  the  subterranean  world,  a  shallow 
part  would  satisfy  some  enquirers;  who,  if  two  or  three 
yards  were  open  about  the  surface,  would  not  care  to  rake 
the  bowels  of  Potosi,*  and  regions  towards  the  centre. 
-Nature  hath  furnished  one  part  of  the  earth,  and  man  another. 
The  treasures  of  time  lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monu-» 
ments,  scarce  below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time 
hath  endless  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties ;  which 
rcTeals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries  in  earth, 
and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That  great  antiquity 
America  lay  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extract  of  the  earth, 
all  parts  might  challenge  a  restitution,  yet  few  have  returned 
their  bones  far  lower  than  they  might  receive  them ;  not 
affecting  the  graves  of  giants,  under  hiUy  and  heavy 
coverings,  but  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth,  have 
wished  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth  be  light 
upon  them.  Even  such  as  hope  to  rise  agaia,  woidd  not 
be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so  desperately  to  place 
their  relicks  as  to  lie  beyond  discovery ;  and  in  no  way  to  be 
j«een  again  ;  which  happy  contrivance  hath  made  communi- 
cation with  our  forefathers,  and  left  mito  our  view  some 
parts,  which  they  never  beheld  themselves. 

*  The  rich  mountaiu  of  Peru. 
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Tliougli  earth  hath  engrossed  the  name,  yet  water  haA 
proved  the  smartest  grave  ;  which  in  forty  days  swallowed 
almost  mankind,  and  the  living  creation  ;  fishes  not  whollf 
escaping,  except  the  salt  ocean  were  handsomely  contempeied 
by  a  mixture  of  the  fi^sh  element. 

Many  have  taken  volumiaous  pains  to  determine  the  state 
of  the  soul  upon  disunion ;  but  men  have  been  most  phazh 
tastical  in  the  singular  contrivances  of  their  corporal  disso- 
lution :  whilst  the  soberest  nations  have  rested  in  two  ways, 
of  simple  inhumation  and  burning. 

That  carnal  interment  or  burying  was  of  the  elder  date, 
the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate ;  and  were  without  competition,  if  it 
could  be  made  out  that  Adam  was  buried  near  Damascus, 
or  Mount  Calvary,  according  to  some  tradition.  God 
himself,  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of 
this  way,  collectible  from  Scripture  expression,  and  the  hofe 
contest  between  Satan  and  the  archangel,  about  discoveiing 
the  body  of  Moses.  But  the  practice  of  burning  was  also 
of  great  antiquity,  and  of  no  slender  extent.  For  (not  to 
derive  the  same  from  Hercules)  noble  descriptions  there  are 
hereof  in  the  Q-recian  funerals  of  Homer,  in  the  formal 
obsequies  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles ;  and  somewhat  elder  in 
the  Theban  war,  and  solemn  combustion  of  Meneceus,  and 
Archemorus,  contemporary  unto  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of 
Israel.  Confirmable  also  among  the  Trojans,  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Hector,  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Troy :  and 
the  burning  of  Penthesilea  the  Amazonian  queen  :*  and 
long  continuance  of  that  practice,  in  the  inward  countries  of 
Asia ;  while  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Julian,  we  find  that  the 
king  of  Chioniat  burnt  the  body  of  his  son,  and  interred  the 
ashes  in  a  silver  urn. 

The  same  practice  extended  also  far  west ;  J  and,  besides 
Herulians,  Getes,  and  Thracians,  was  in  use  with  most  of 
the  CeltsB,  Sarmatians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians ;  not  to  omit  some  use  thereof  among  Carthf 
ginians  mid  Americana.    Of  greater  antiquity  among  ' 

*  Q.  Cdldber,  Ub.  i. 

f  Gumbrates,  king  of  Chionia,  a  country  near  Persia, — Amm 
Marcdlinvm. 
X  Arnold,  Montcm,  not  m  Cass.  C<mmentar,  Z.  QyraLdva,  Kirhma'> 
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BLomaDS  than  most  opinion,  or  Pliny  seems  to  allow :  for 
(beside  the  old  table  laws  of  burning  or  burying  within  the 
city,*  of  making  the  funeral  fire  with  planed  wood,  or 
quenching  the  fire  with  wine),  Manlius  tne  consul  burnt 
the  body  of  his  son :  Numa,  by  special  clause  of  his  will, 
was  not  burnt  but  buried ;  and  Eemus  was  solemnly  burned, 
according  to  the  description  of  Ovid.t 

Cornelius  Sylla  was  not  the  first  whose  body  was  burned 
in  Some,  but  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  family;  which, 
being  indifferently,  not  frequently  used  before ;  from  that 
time  spread,  and  became  the  prevdent  practice.  Not  totally 
pursued  in  the  highest  run  of  cremation ;  for  when  even 
crows  were  funerally  burnt,  Poppsea  the  wife  of  Nero  found 
a  peculiar  grave  interment.  Now  as  all  customs  were 
founded  upon  some  bottom  of  reason,  so  there  wanted  not 
grounds  for  this ;  according  to  several  apprehensions  of  the 
most  rational  dissolution.  Some  being  of  the  opinion  of 
Thales,  that  water  was  the  original  of  all  things,  thought  it 
most  equal  ^  to  submit  unto  the  principle  of  putrefaction, 
and  conclude  in  a  moist  relentment.^  Others  conceived  it 
most  natural  to  end  in  fire,  as  due  imto  the  master  principle 
in  the.  composition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus ; 
and  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles,  more  actively  to  waft 
them  toward  that  element,  whereby  they  also  declined  a  visi- 
ble degeneration  into  worms,  and  left  a  lasting  parcel  of 
their  composition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the 
grosser  commixture,  and  firmg  out  the  sethereal  particles  so 
deeply  immersed  in  it.  And  such  as  by  tradition  or  rational 
conjecture  held  any  hint  of  the  final  pyre  of  all  things  ;  or 
that  this  element  at  last  must  be  too  hard  for  all  the  rest ; 
might  conceive  most  naturally  of  the  fiery  dissolution. 
Others  pretending  no  natural  grounds,  politickly  declined 

*  12  Tabul.  part  i.  de  jv/re  aacro.  ffominemmortuum  in  wrbe  ne  s^- 
UtOf  neve  urito,  torn.  2.  Rogvm  ascid  ne  polito,  torn.  4.  Item  Vigeneri 
Annotat.  in  Liviwn,  et  Alex,  cum  Tiraquello.      Roscinun  cwm  Dempster o. 

t  UUimo  prolata  mbdita  flamma  rogo,  J)e  Fast.  lib.  iv.  cum  Car, 
Xeapol.  Anaptyxi, 

1  most  equdlJ]    Most  equitable. 

*  reUntment,]    Dissolution :  not  in  Johnson. 
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the  malice  of  enemies  upon  their  buried  bodies.  Which 
consideration  led  Sjlla  unto  this  practice ;  who  having  thus 
served  the  body  of  Marius,  could  not  but  fear  a  retaliation 
upon  his  own ;  entertained  after  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
revengeful  contentions  of  Eome.  .    ;     . 

But  as  many  nations  embraced,  and  many  left  it  indif- 
ferent, so  others  too  much  affected,  or  strictly  declined  this 
practice.  The  Indian  Brachmans  seemed  too  great  Mends 
unto  fire,  who  burnt  themselves  alive,  and  thought  it  the' 
noblest  way  to  end  their  days  in  fire;  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Indian,  burning  himself  at  Athens,*  in 
his  last  words  upon  the  pyre  unto  the  amazed  spectators, 
thus  I  make  myself  immortal. 

But  the  Chaldeans,  the  great  idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred 
the  burning  of  their  carcases,  as  a  pollution  of  that  deity. 
The  Persian  magi  declined  it  upon  the  like  scruple,  ami 
being  only  solicitous  about  their  bones,  exposed  their  flesh 
to  the  prey  of  birds  and  dogs.  And  the  Persees  now  in 
India,  which  expose  their  bodies  unto  vultures,  and  endure 
not  so  much  as  feretra  or  biers  of  wood,  the  proper  fuel  of 
fire,  are  led  on  with  such  niceties.  But  whether  the  ancient 
G-ermans,  who  burned  their  dead,  held  any  such  fear  to 
pollute  their  deity  of  Herthus,  or  the  earth,  we  have  no 
authentic  conjectiure. 

The  Eg3rptians  were  a&aid  of  fire,  not  as  a  deity,  but 
a  devouring  element,  mercilessly  consuming  their  bodies, 
and  leaving  too  little  of  them ;  and  therefore  by  precious 
embalments,  depositure  in  dry  earths,  or  handsome  inclosure 
in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest  ways  of  integral  con- 
servation. And  from  such  Egyptian  scruples,  imbibed  by 
Pythagoras,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Numa  and  the 
Pythagorical  sect  first  waved  the  fieiy  solution. 

The  Scythians,  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword,  that  is,  by 
life  and  death,  were  so  far  from  burning  their  bodies,  th^ 
they  declined  all  interment,  and  made  their  graves  in  the 
air:  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eating  nations  about 
Egypt,  affected  the  sea  for  their  grave ;  thereby  declining 
visible  corruption,  and  restoring  the  debt  of  their  bodies. 

*  And  therefore  the  inscription  of  his  tomb  was  made  accordingly. — 
Nic.  Damaac. 
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Vliereas  the  old  heroes,  in  Homer,  dreaded  nothing  more 
ban  water  or  drowning ;  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of 
be  fiery  substance  of  the  soul,  only  extinguishable  by  that 
element ;  and  therefore  the  poet  emphaticaUy  implieth  the 
x>tal  destruction  in  this  kind  of  death,  which  happened  to 
Ajax  Oileus.* 

The  old  Baleariansf  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  used 
great  urns  and  much  wood,  but  no  fire  in  their  burials, 
while  they  bruised  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  dead,  crowded 
them  into  urns,  and  laid  heaps  of  wood  upon  them. 
And  the  Chinese  J  without  cremation  or  umal  interment  of 
their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much  burning,  while 
they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave,  and  bum  great  num- 
bers of  printed  draughts  of  slaves  and  horses  over  it,  civilly 
content  with  their  companies  in  effigy,  which  barbarous 
nations  exact  imto  reality. 

Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and  though 
they  sticked  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their 
Uvea,  detested  that  mode  after  death ;  aflecting  rather  a 
depositure  than  absumption,  and  properly  submitting  unto 
the  sentence  of  God,  to  return  not  unto  ashes  but  unto  dust 
again,  conformable  unto  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
interment  of  our  Saviour,  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  ancient 
martyrs.  And  so  far  at  last  declining  promiscuous  inter- 
ment with  Pagans,  that  some  have  suffered  ecclesiastical 
censures,  §  for  making  no  scruple  thereof. 

The  Musselman  believers  will  never  admit  this  fiery  reso- 
lution. For  they  hold  a  present  trial  from  their  black  and 
white  angels  in  the  grave ;  which  they  must  have  made  so 
hollow,  that  they  may  rise  upon  their  knees. 

The  Jewish  nation,  though  they  entertained  the  old  way 
of  inhumation,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this  practice. 
For  the  men  of  Jabesh  burnt  the  body  of  Saul ;  and  by  no 
prohibited  practice,  to  avoid  contagion  or  pollution,  in  time 
of  pestilence,  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  friends. ||  And  when 
they  burnt  not  their  dead  bodies,  yet  sometimes  used  great 
burnings  near  and  about  them,  deducible  from  the  expres- 
bions  concerning  Jehoram,  Zedechias,  and  the  sumptuous 

♦  Which  Magitis  reads  l^airoXtiAe.  f  IHodorus  Siculus. 

X  Jlamnaius  in  Navigat.  §  Marticdis  the  Bishop.  Cypricm. 

•>  Amos  vi.  10. 
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pyre  of  Asa.    And  were  so  little  averse  from  Pagan 
ing,  that  the  Jews  lamenting  the  death  of  Gffisar  their  f 
and  revenger  on  Pompey,  frequented  the  place  whera 
body  was  burnt  for  many  nights  together.*    And  as 
raised  noble  monuments  and  mausoleums  for  their 
nation,t  so  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  erecting  some 
others,  according  to  the  practice  of  Daniel,  who  left  ' 
lasting  sepulchral  pile  in  Ecbatana,  for  the  Median 
Persian  kings.J 

But  even  in  times  of  subjection  and  hottest  use, 
conformed    not    unto    the    Koman  practice  of  bui 
whereby  the  prophecy  was  secured  concerning  the  body 
Christ,  that  it  should  not  see  corruption,  or  a  bone  shoi 
not  be  broken;  which  we  believe  was  also  providential^' 
prevented,  from  the  soldier's  spear  and  nails  tnat  passed  Iqp' 
the  little  bones  both  in  his  hands  and  feet ;  not  of  ordinait 
contrivance,  that  it  should  not  corrupt  on  the  cross,  accoro* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Soman  crucifixion,  or  an  hair  of  hu 
head  perish,  though  observable  in  Jewish  customs,  to  cat 
the  hairs  of  malefactors. 

Nor  in  their  long  cohabitation  with  Egyptians,  crept  into 
a  custom  of  their  exact  embalming,  wherein  deeply  slashxDg 
the  muscles,  and  taking  out  the  brains  and  enlzails,  thef 
had  broken  the  subject  of  so  entire  a  resurrection,  nor  ftiBy 
answered  the  types  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  or  Jonah,  which  yefc  | 
to  prevent  or  restore,  was  of  equal  facility  unto  that  rismg  ^ 
power,  able  to  break  the  fascianons  and  bands  of  death,  to   : 
get  dear  out  of  the  cerecloth,  and  an  hundred  pounds  of 
ointment,  and  out  of  the  sepulchre  before  the  stone  was 
rolled  from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  burning^ 
yet  entertained  they  many  ceremonies  agreeable  imto  Greek 
and  Eoman  obsequies.  And  he  that  observeth  their  funeral 
feasts,  their  lamentations  at  the  grave,  their  music,  and 
weeping  mourners  ;  how  they  closed  the  eyes  of  their  friends, 
how  they  washed,  anointed,  and  kissed  the  dead ;  may  easily 

*  Sueton.  in  vitajid,  Ccbs. 

f  As  that  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  erected  by  Simon, 
1  Maco.  xiii. 

X  TLaraffKtvaefta  davfiatriii^g  vinoiriijuvov,  whereof  a  Jewish  priest 
had  always  the  custody,  unto  Josephus  his  days. — Jos,  Antiq,  lib.  x. 
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>ncliide  these  were  not  mere  Pagan  civilities.  But  whe- 
der  that  mournful  burthen,  and  treble  calling  out  after 
kI>8aloin,*  had  any  reference  unto  the  last  cdnclamation, 
md  triple  valediction,  used  by  other  nations,  we  hold  but 
i  wavermg  conjecture. 

Civilians  make  sepulture  but  of  the  law  of  nations,  others 
io  natiurally  found  it  and  discover  it  abo  in  animals. 
rhej  that  are  so  thick-skinned  as  still  to  credit  the 
story  of  the  Phoenix,  may  say  something  for  animal  burning. 
More  serious  conjedbures  find  some  examples  of  sepulture  in 
elephants,  cranes,  the  sepulchral  cells  of  pismires,  and  prac- 
tice of  bees, — ^which  civil  society  carrieth  out  their  dead^ 
and  hath  exequies,  if  not  interments. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

The  solemnities,  ceremonies,  rites  of  their  cremation  or 
interment,  so  solemnly  delivered  by  authors,  we  shall  not 
disparage  our  reader  to  repeat.  Only  the  last  and  lasting 
part  in  their  urns,  collected  bones  and  ashes,  we  cannot 
wholly  omit  or  decline  that  subject,  which  occasion  lately 
presented,  in  some  discovered  among  us. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past, 
were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in 
a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  nor  far  from  one 
another. — Not  all  strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering 
these  described :  some  containing  two  pounds  of  bones, 
distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh  bones,  and  teeth, 
▼ith  fresh  impressions  of  their  combustion;  besides  the 
extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  combs 
handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  instruments, 
brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal.t 

Near  tne  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  com- 
pass, were  dig^ea  up  coals  and  incinerated  substances, 
which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  the  ustrina  or  place  of 

•  2  8am.  xWii  83. 

f  In  one  sent  me  by  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Witherly  of 
Wftkingbam* 
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burning  their  bodies,  or   some  sacrificing  place  unto 
manes,  which  was  properly  below  the  surface  of  the  _ 
as  the  (Bra  and  altars  unto  the  gods  and  heroes  above  it. 

That  these  were  the  luns  of  Bomans  from  the  comi 
custom  and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obi 
conjecture,  not  far  from  a  Boman  garrison,  and  butibvj 
miles  from  Brancaster,  set  down  by  ancient  record  vadm 
the  name  of  Branodunum.  And  where  the  adjoining  towi^ 
containing  seven  parishes,  in  no  very  different  sound,  btli 
Saxon  termination,  stiU  retains  the  name  of  Bumhaa^ 
which  being  an  earlv  station,  it  is  not  improbable  thenei^ 
hour  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Bomaai 
themselves,  or  Britons  Eomanized,  which  observed  Ih 
Boman  customs. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  Bomans  early  possessed 
this  country.  For  though  we  meet  not  with  such  strict 
particulars  of  these  parts  before  the  new  institution  of  C(m- 
stantine  and  military  charge  of  the  coimt  of  the  Saxmi 
shore,  and  that  about  the  Saxon  invasions,  the  Dalmatian 
horsemen  were  in  the  garrison  of  Brancaster ;  yet  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and  Severus,  we  find  no  less 
than  three  legions  dispersed  through  the  province  of  Britain. 
And  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  great  overthrow  was 
given  unto  the  Iceni,  by  the  Boman  Heutenant  Ostoiiiu. 
S'ot  long  after,  the  country  was  so  molested,  that,  in  hope 
of  a  better  state,  Prasutagus  bequeathed  his  kingdom  unto 
Nero  and  his  daughters ;  and  Boadicea,  his  queen,  fought 
the  last  decisive  battle  with  Paulinus.  After  which  time, 
and  conquest  of  Agricola,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  pro- 
bable it  is,  they  wholly  possessed  this  country ;  ordering  it 
into  garrisons  or  habitations  best  suitable  with  their  secu- 
rities. And  so  some  Boman  habitations  not  improbable  in 
these  parts,  as  high  as  the  time  of  Vespasian,  where  ^e 
Saxons  after  seated,  in  whose  thin-filled  maps  we  yet  find 
the  name  of  Walsingham.  Now  if  the  Iceni  were  but 
G-ammadims,  Anconians,  or  men  that  lived  in  an  angle, 
wedge,  or  elbow  of  Britain,  according  to  the  original  etymo- 
logy, this  country  will  challenge  the  emphatical  appellation, 
as  most  properly  making  the  elbow  or  iken  of  Icenia.^ 

^  Now  if  like,  d:c.]    That  is  to  say,  if  ^ Hem  (as  well  ayKta'v)  signified 
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That  Britain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable,  from 
•hat  expression  of  Cassar.*  That  the  Eomans  themselves 
irere  early  in  no  small  numbers  (seventy  thousand,  with 
cheir  associates),  slain  by  Boadicea,  affords  a  sure  account. 
And  though  many  Boman  habitations  are  now  unknown,  yet 
Bome,  by  old  works,  rampiers,  coins,  and  urns,  do  testify 
their  possessions.  Some  urns  have  been  found  at  Castor, 
aome  alao  about  Southcreak,  and,  not  many  years  past,  no 
less  than  ten  in  a  field  at  Buxton,  t  not  near  any  recorded 
garrison.  Kor  is  it  strange  to  find  Boman  coins  of  copper 
and  silver  among  us ;  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Com- 
modoB,  Antoninus,  Severus,  &c. ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  Dioclesian,  Constantino,  Constans,  Yalens,  with  many  of 
Victorinus  Posthumius,  Tetricus,  and  the  thirty  tyrants  in 
the  reign  of  GraUienus  ;  and  some  as  high  as  Adrianus  have 
been  found  about  Thetford,  or  Sitomagus,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  as  the  way  from  Venta  or  Castor  unto 
London.^  But  the  most  frequent  discovery  is  made  at  the 
two  Castors  by  Norwich  and  Tarmouth,§  at  Burghcastle, 
and  Brancaster.jl 

*  IFommwn  infinita  mvltitvdo  est,  creberrimaque  ;  cedificiafer^  Gcdlicis 
ooMtmt/ia. — Ccea.  de  BeUo  Gal.  1.  y. 

+  In  the  ground  of  my  worthy  friend  Robert  Jegon,  Esq.  ;  wherein 
some  things  contained  were  preserved  by  the  most  worthy  Sir  William 
Pkston,  Bart. 

^  From  Castor  to  Thetford  the  Romans  accounted  thirty-two  miles, 
aad  from  thence  observed  not  our  conmion  road  to  London,  but  passed 
by  Combrttonium  ad  Ansam,  Canonitmif  Ccesaromagtis,  d:c,  by  Bretenham, 
Coggeshall,  Chelmsford,  Brentwood,  &c. 

fMoBt  at  Castor  by  Yarmouth,  found  in  a  place  called  East-bloudy- 
borgh  Fuxiong,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  a  person  of  civility, 
industiy,  and  knowledge  in  this  way,  who  hath  made  observation  of 
lemu^ble  things  about  him,  and  from  whom  w«  have  received  divers 
alverand  copper  ooins. 

H  Belonging  to  that  noble  gentleman,  and  true  example  of  worth. 
Sir  Ralph  Ma^,  Bart.,  my  honoured  friend. 


an  elbow — and  thus,  the  Icenians  were  but  "  men  that  lived  in  an  angle 
or  elbow,"  then  would  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  have  the  best  claim 
to  the  appellation,  that  county  being  most  emphatically  the  dbow  of 
loenia.  But,  vnfortimately,  iken  does  not  signify  an  elbow  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  Iceni  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Ouse,  on  whose 
bankjB  they  resided, — anciently  called  Iken,  Yken,  or  Ycin.  Whence, 
ako,  Ikemld-street,  Ikenthorpe,  Ikenworth. 
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Besides  the  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  pieces  of  Cutl 
Canutus,  William,  Matilda,*  and  others,  some  British 
of  gold  have  been  dispersedlj  found,  and  no  small  nii_ 
of  silver  pieces  near  Is  orwich,t  with  a  rude  head  upon 
obverse,  and  an  iU-formed  horse  on  the  reverse,  with  insci  _ 
tions  Ic,  Duro,  T.;  whether  implying  Iceni,  DurotrigM||^ 
Tascia,  or  Trinobantes,  we  leave  to  higher  conje< 
Vulgar  chronology  wiU  have  Norwich  Castle  as  old  as  Ji 
CsBsar ;  but  his  distance  from  these  parts,  and  its  got] 
form  of  structure,  abridgeth  such  antiquiiy.  The  T 
coins  afford  conjecture  of  early  habitation  in  thesepi 
though  the  city  of  Norwich  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Tei 
and  though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  habitation  before^' 
was  enlarged,  builded,  and  nominated  by  the  Saxons.  ]il| 
what  bulk  or  ^opulosiW  it  stood  in  the  old  East-Anj~ 
monarchy  tradition  and  history  are  silent.  Considerable 
was  in  the  Danish  eruptions,  when  Sueno  burnt  Thetfo^  _ 
and  Norwich,  J  and  Ulfketel,  the  governor  thereof,  was  aUft! 
to  make  some  resistance,  and  after  endeavoured  to  bum  liia 
Danish  navy. 

How  the  Eomans  left  so  many  coins  in  countries  of  their 
conquests  seems  of  hard  resolution ;  except  we  consider  how  i 
they  buried  them  under  ground  when,  upon  barbarous  inva» 
sions,  they  were  fain  to  desert  their  habitations  in  most  part , 
of  their  empire,  and  the  strictness  of  their  laws  forbidding  , 
to  transfer  them  to  any  other  uses :  wherein  the  SpartanB}  ' 
were  singular,  who,  to  make  their  copper  money  useless 
contempered  it  with  vinegar.    That  tne  Britons  left  anji  ] 
some  wonder,  since  their  money  was  iron  and  iron  rings , 
before  Caesar ;  and  those  of  after-stamp  by  permission,  and 
but  small  in  bulk  and  bigness.    That  so  i&w  of  the  Saxons 
remain,  because,  Overcome  by  succeeding  conquerors  upon 
the  place,  their  coins,  by  degrees,  passed  into  other  stamps 
and  the  marks  of  after-ages. 

Than  the  time  of  these  urns  deposited,  or  precise  antiquity 
of  these  relicks,  nothing  of  more  uncertainty ;  for  since  the 
lieutenant  of  Claudius  seems  to  have  made  the  first  progress 

*  A  piece  of  Maud,  the  empress,  said  to  be  found  in  Buckenham 
Castle,  with  this  inscription, — MU  n*  a  eUe, 
t  At  Thorpe.  t  Brampton  Ahbcu  JowmaUensis, 

§  Plvi,  in  vUd  Lymrg, 
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3  these  parts,  since  Boadicea  was  overthrown  hj  the 
ces  of  Nero,  and  Agricola  put  a  full  end  to  these  eon- 
ssts,  it  is  not  probable  the  country  was  fiilly  garrisoned  or 
oited  before;  and,  therefore,  however  these  urns  might 

of  later  date,  not  likely  of  higher  antiquity. 
And  the  succeeding  emperors  desisted  not  from  their  con« 
lests  in  these  and  other  parts,  as  testified  by  history  and 
edal-inacription  yet  extant :  the  province  of  Britain,  in  so 
vided  a  distance  from  Eome,  beholding  the  faces  of  many 
ipeiial  persons,  and  in  large  account ;  no  fewer  than  Caesar, 
laudius,  Britannicus,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Adrian,  Severus, 
ommodus,  Geta,  and  Caracalla. 

A  great  obscurity  herein,  because  no  medal  or  emperor's 
»in  enclosed,  which  might  denote  the  date  of  their  inter- 
ments; observable  in  many  urns,  and  found  in  those  of 
pitalfields,  by  London,*  which  contained  the  coins  of 
madias,  Vespasian,  Commodus,  Antoninus,  attended  with 
lerymatories,  lamps,  bottles  of  liquor,  and  other  appur- 
mances  of  affectionate  superstition,  which  in  these  rural 
iterments  were  wanting. 

Some  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of 
'uming,  or  the  cessation  of  that  practice.  Macrobius 
ffirmeth  it  was  disused  in  his  days ;  but  most  agree^  though 
rithoat  authentic  record,  that  it  ceased  with  the  Antonini, — 
DOflt  safely  to  be  understood  after  the  reign  of  those  emperors 
rhich  assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  extending  unto  Helio- 
{abalas.  Not  strictly  after  Marcus ;  for  about  fifty  years 
iter,  we  find  the  magnificent  burning  and  consecration  of 
^erus ;  and,  if  we  so  fix  this  period  or  cessation,  these 
oms  will  challenge  above  thirteen  nundred  years. 

Bat  whether  this  practice  was  only  then  left  by  emperors 
tnd  great  persons,  or  generally  about  Eome,  and  not  in 
other  provinces,  we  hold  no  authentic  account;  for  after 
lertultian,  in  the  days  of  Minucius,  it  was  obviously  objected 
iipon  Christians,  that  they  condemned  the  practice  of  bum- 
^.f  And  we  find  a  passage  in  Sidonius,;^  which  asserteth 
>hat  practice  in  France  unto  a  lower  account.    And,  perhaps, 


*  Stcwe*$  Survey  of  Lcndon, 

t  Execrantur  rogoi,  et  danma/ni  igniwm  upulturam. — Min.  in  Oct, 
Z  Sidtm,  ApolUnarit, 
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not  fully  disused  till  Christianity  fully  establ 
,  gave  the  final  extinction  to  these  sepulchral  boi 
Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men,  or 
children,  no  authentic  decision  from  ancient  ci 
T  tinct  places  of  burial.  Although  not  improbably 
that  the  double  sepulture,  or  burying-place  o] 
had  in  it  such  intention.  But  from  exility  of 
ness  of  skulls,  smallness  of  teeth,  ribs,  and  thig 
improbable  that  many  thereof  were  persons  oi 
or  women.  Confirmable  also  from  things  conta 
In  most  were  found  substances  resembling  comb 
boxes,  fastened  with  iron  pins,  and  handsomely 
like  the  necks  or  bridges  of  musical  instruments 
plates  overwrought  like  the  handles  of  neat 
brazen  nippers,  to  pull  away  hair ;  and  in  one  a  1 
yet  maintaining  a  bluish  colour. 

Now  that  they  accustomed  to  burn  or  bun 
things  wherein  they  excelled,  delighted,  or  whic 
tuito  them,  either  as  farewells  unto  all  pleai 
apprehension  that  they  might  use  them  in  the 
is  testified  by  all  antiquity,  observable  from  the 
ring  upon  the  finger  of  Cynthia,  the  mistress  oi 
when  after  her  funeral  pyre  her  ghost  appeare 
and  notably  illustrated  from  the  contents  of  tha 
preserved  by  Cardinal  rarnese,t  wherein  beside 
ber  of  gems  with  heads  of  gods  and  goddesses 
an  ape  of  agath,  a  grasshopper,  an  elephant 
crystal  ball,  three  glasses,  two  spoons,  and  six  nu 
and  beyond  the  content  of  urns,  in  the  m 
Childerick  the  first,J  and  fourth  king  from 
casually  discovered  three  years  past  at  Tourns 
unto  the  world  much  gold  richly  adorning  his 
hundred  rubies,  many  hundred  imperial  coins,  tl 
golden  bees,  the  bones  and  horse-shoes  of  his  Ik 
with  him,  according  to  the  barbarous  magnifice 
days  in  their  sepulchral  obsequies.  Although, 
by  the  conjecture  of  many  and  septuagint  expi 
trace  thereof  may  be  found  even  mth  the  ancie 

*  Gen.  xxiii.  4.  f  Vigeneri  Annot.  in 

t  Chifflet.  in  Anast.  Child€i\ 
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:   Bot  only  from  the  sepulchral  treasure  of   David,  but  the 
ci'ciuncision  knives  which  Joshua  also  buried. 

Some  men,  considering  the  contents  of  these  urns,  lasting 
P>^  and  tojs  included  in  them,  and  the  custom  of  burning 
2  With  numv  other  nations,  might  somewhat  doubt  whether 
J  •11  urns  found  among  us,  were  properly  Soman  relicks,  or 
'■  J^  not  belonging  imto  our  British,  Saxon,  or  Danish 
.r  wie&thers. 

*"  aJ!^  ^^®  ^^™^  ^^  burial  among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  large 

li  ^•courses  of  Cesar,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo  are  silent.     For  the 

"^  #1^^  whereof,  with  other  particulars,  we  much  deplore 

J  ?f  '^  0^  *^*  letter  which  Cicero  expected  or  received  from 

1 1^  brother  Quintus,  as  a  resolution  of  British  customs ;  or 

fj  ^  account  which  might  have  been  made  by  Scribonius 

f  I«jU8,  the  physician,  accompanying  the  Emperor  Claudius, 

Jrho  might  nave  also  discovered  that  frugal  bit  of  the  old 

Nitons,*  which  in  the  bigness  of  a  bean  could  satisfy  their 

ttirst  and  hunger. 

But  that  the  Druids  and  ruling  priests  used  to  bum  and 
kuT,  is  expressed  by  Pomponius ;  toat  Bellinus,  the  brother 
of  Brennus,  and  king  of  the  Britons,  was  burnt,  is  acknow- 
fedged  by  Polydorus,  as  also  by  Amandus  Zierexensis  in 
Hittoria,  and  Pineda  in  his  Universa  Historia  (Spanish). 
That  they  held  that  practice  in  Gkllia,  CsBsar  expressly 
deliveretti.  Whether  tue  Britons  (probably  descended  from 
them,  of  like  religion,  language,  and  manners)  did  not  some- 
times make  use  of  burning,  or  whether  at  least  such  as  were 
tfter  civilized  unto  the  Soman  life  and  manners,  conformed 
Dot  unto  this  practice,  we  have  no  historical  assertion  or 
Jenial.  But  since,  from  the  account  of  Tacitus,  the  Eomans 
early  wrought  so  much  civility  upon  the  British  stock,  that 
they  brought  them  to  build  temples,  to  wear  the  gown,  and 
itudy  the  Soman  laws  and  language,  that  they  conformed 
liao  unto  their  religious  rites  and  customs  in  burials,  seems 
BO  improbable  conjecture. 

Thit  burning  the  dead  was  used  in  Sarmatia  is  afi&rmed 
by  Graguinus ;  that  the  Sueons  and  G-othlanders  used  to 
bum  their  princes  and  great  persons,  is  delivered  by  Saxo 
ind  Olaus ;  that  this  was  the  old  German  practice,  is  also 

*  IHonit  excerptaper  XiphUin.  in  Severo, 
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asserted  by  Tacitus.  And  thougli  we  are  bare  in  histoi 
particulars  of  such  obsequies  in  this  island,  or  that 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles  burnt  their  dead,  yet  came  1 
from  parts  where  'twas  of  ancient  practice ;  the  G-ern 
using  it,  fix)m  whom  they  were  descended.  And  eve 
Jutland  and  Sleswick  in  Anglia  Cymbrica,  urns  with  b( 
were  found  not  many  years  before  us. 

But  the  Danish  and  northern  nations  have  raised  an 
or  point  of  compute  from  their  custom  of  burning  t 
dead :  *  some  deriving  it  from  TJnguinus,  some  from  Frc 
the  great,  who  ordained  by  law,  that  princes  and  chief  c 
manders  should  be  committed  unto  the  fire,  though 
common  sort  had  the  common  grave  interment.  So  St; 
atterus,  that  old  hero,  was  burnt,  and  Eingo  royally  bi 
the  body  of  Harold  the  king  slain  by  him. 

"What  time  this  custom  generally  expired  in  that  nat 
we  discern  no  assured  period;    whether  it  ceased  be 
Christianity,  or  upon  their  conversion,  by  Ausgurius 
Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Ludovicus  Pius  the  son  of  Charles 
Great,  according  to  good  computes ;  or  whether  it  might 
be  used  by  some  persons,  while  for  an  hundred  and  eig 
years  Paganism  and  Christianity  were  promiscuously 
braced  among  them,  there  is  no  assured  conclusion.     At 
which  times  the  Danes  were  busy  in  England,  and  particuL 
infested  this  county ;  where  many  castles  and  strongb 
were  built  by  them,  or  against  them,  and  great  numbe 
names  and  families  still  derived  from  them.     But  since 
custom  was  probably  disused  before  their  invasion  or  < 
quest,  and  the  Eomans  confessedly  practised  the  same  si 
tneir  possession  of  this  island,  the  most  assured  account 
fall  upon  the  Eomans,  or  Britons  Eomanized. 

However,  certain  it  is,  that  urns  conceived  of  no  Eoi 
original,  are  often  digged  up  both  in  Norway  and  Denmi 
handsomely  described,  and  graphically  represented  by 
learned  physician  "Wormius.t  And  m  some  parts  of  I 
mark  in  no  ordinary  number,  as  stands  delivered  by  auU 
exactly  describing  those  countries.^    And  they  contai 

*  BouM,  Brmdetyde.  lid  tyde. 

t  Olai  Wormii  MonMtnenta  et  AntiqwUcU,  Dcm, 

iAdolphui  Oj/prim  m  AfiffuU,  SUwncik,  wmu  adeo  abwndabat  oofli| 
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not  only  bones,  but  many  other  substances  in  them,  as 
knires,  pieces  of  iron,  brass,  and  wood,  and  one  of  !N'orway  a 
brass  gilded  jew's-harp. 

Nor  were  they  confused  or  careless  in  disposing  the 
noblest  sort,  while  they  placed  large  stones  in  circle  about 
the  urns  or  bodies  which  they  interred :  somewhat  answer- 
able unto  the  moniunent  of  Eollrich  stones  in  England,* 
or  sepulchral  monument  probably  erected  by  EoUo,  who 
after  •  conquered  Normandy ;  where  'tis  not  improbablo 
Bcnnewhat  might  be  discovered.  Meanwhile  to  what  nation 
cv  person  belonged  that  large  urn  found  at  Ashbury,t  con- 
taining mighty  bones,  and  a  buckler ;  what  those  large  urns 
found  at  Little  Massingham  ;X  ^^  ^^7  ^^®  Anglesea  urns 
are  placed  with  their  mouths  downward,  remains  yet 
nndiscoyered. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 

Plaistebed  and  whited  sepulchres  were  anciently  affected 
in  cadaverous  and  corrupted  burials;  and  the  rigid  Jews 
were  wont  to  garnish  the   sepulchres  of  the  righteous. § 
Ulysses,  in  Hecuba,  cared  not  how  meanly  he  lived,  so  he 
might  find  a  noble   tomb   after  death. ||      Great  princes 
affected  great  monuments;  and  the  fair  and  larger  urns 
contained  no  vulgar  ashes,  which  makes  that  disparity  in 
those  which  time  discovereth  among  us.     The  present  urns 
were  not  of  one  capacity,  the  largest  containing  above  a 
gallon,  some  not  much  aoove  half  that  measure  ;  nor  all  of 
one  figure,  wherein  there  is  no  strict  conformity  in  the  same 
or  different  countries ;  observable  from  those  represented 
by  Casalius,  Bosio,  and  others,  though  all  found  ui  Italy ; 
irhile  many  have  handles,  ears,  and  long  necks,  but  most 
imitate  a  circular  figure,  in  a  spherical  and  round  [com- 
posure ;  whether  from  any  mystery,  best  duration  or  capa- 
city, were  but  a  conjecture.    But  the  common  form  with 

*  In  OxfordBhire,  Camdevt 

f  In  Cheshire,  Twinvs  de  rebus  Albionicis. 

X  In  Nor£>lk,  HoUingthead,  §  Matt,  xxili.  H  ^tmjndes. 
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necks  was  a  proper  figure,  makiiig  our  last  bed  like  our 
first ;  nor  much  unlike  the  urns  of  our  nativity  while  we 
lay  in  the  nether  part  of  the  earth,*  and  inward  vault  of 
our  microcosm.  Many  urns  are  red,  these  but  of  a  blade 
colour  somewhat  smooth,  and  dully  sounding,  which  begil 
some  doubt,  whether  they  were  burnt,  or  only  baked  in  OTcn 
or  sun,  according  to  the  ancient  way,  in  many  bricks,  tiki, 
pots,  and  testaceous  works  ;  and,  as  the  word  testa  is  pro* 
perly  to  be  taken,  when  occurring  without  addition  and 
chiefly  intended  by  Pliny,  when  he  commendeth  bricks  and 
tiles  of  two  years  old,  and  to  make  them  in  the  spring. 
Nor  only  these  concealed  pieces,  but  the  open  magnificence 
of  antiquity,  ran  much  in  the  artifice  of  clay.  Hereof  the 
house  of  Mausolus  was  built,  thus  old  Jupiter  stood  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  statua  of  Hercules,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  extant  in  Pliny's  days.  And  such 
as  declined  burning  or  funeral  urns,  affected  cofiBns  of  day, 
according  to  the  mode  of  Pythagoras,  a  way  preferred  by 
Varro.  But  the  spirit  of  great  ones  was  above  these  cir- 
cumscriptions, affecting  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  porphyry 
urns,  wherein  Severus  lay,  after  a  serious  view  and  sentence 
on  that  which  should  contain  him.f  Some  of  these  urns 
were  thought  to  have  been  silvered  over,  from  sparkliugs  in 
several  pots,  with  small  tinsel  parcels ;  uncertain  whether 
from  the  earth,  or  the  first  mixture  in  them. 

Among  these  urns  we  could  obtain  no  good  account  of 
their  coverings ;  only  one  seemed  arched  over  with  some  kind 
of  brick- work.  Of  those  found  at  Buxton,  some  were 
covered  with  flints,  some,  in  other  parts,  with  tiles;  those  it 
Yarmouth  Caster  were  closed  with  Eoman  bricks,  and  some 
have  proper  earthen  covers  adapted  and  fitted  to  them. 
But  in  the  Homerical  urn  of  Patroclus,  whatever  was  the 
solid  tegimient,  we  find  the  immediate  covering  to  be  s 
purple  piece  of  silk :  and  such  as  had  no  covers  might  have 
the  earth  closely  pressed  into  them,  after  which  disposure 
were  probably  some  of  these,  wherein  we  found  the  bones 
and  ashes  haiHi  mortared  unto  the  sand  and  sides  of  the  uro, 
and  some  long  roots  of  quich,  or  dog's-grass,  wreathed  abov 
the  bones. 

*  Psal.  Ixiii. 

+  XijpfitTtig  Tov  dvBptairov,  Bv  1}  oUovfiivri  ovk  ix^PI^^^* — I^un^ 
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No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lacrymatories,  or  tear  bottles, 
attended  these  rural  urns,  either  as  sacred  unto  the  manesy 
or  passionate  expressions  of  their  surviving  friends.  While 
witn  rich  flames,  and  hired  tears,  they  solemnized  their 
obsequies,  and  in  the  most  lamented  monuments  made  one 
part  of  their  inscriptions.*  Some  find  sepulchral  vessels 
containing  liquors,  which  time  hath  incrassated  into  jellies. 
For,  besides  these  lacrymatories,  notable  lamps,  with  vessels 
of  oils,  and  aromatical  liquors,  attended  noble  ossuaries; 
and  some  yet  retaining  a  vinosityt  smd  spirit  in  them, 
which,  if  any  have  tasted,  they  have  far  exceeoed  the  palates 
of  mtiquity.  Liquors  not  to  be  computed  by  years  of 
annual  magistrates,  but  by  great  conjunctions  and  the  fatal 
periods  of  kingdoms.^  The  draughts  of  consulary  date  were 
but  crude  unto  these,  and  Opimian  wine§  but  in  the  must 
onto  them. 

In  sundry  graves  and  sepulchres  we  meet  with  rings, 
coins,  and  chalices.  Ancient  frugality  was  so  severe,  that 
tliej  aUowed  no  gold  to  attend  the  corpse,  but  only  that 
which  served  to  fasten  their  teeth.  |  Whether  the  Opaline 
stone  in  this  were  burnt  upon  the  finger  of  the  dead,  or  cast 
into  the  fire  by  some  affectionate  friend,  it  will  consist  with 
either  custom.  But  other  incinerable  substances  were  found 
80  fresh,  that  they  could  feel  no  singe  from  fire.  These, 
upon  view,  were  judged  to  be  wood ;  but,  sinking  in  water, 
and  tried  by  the  fire,  we  foimd  them  to  be  bone  or  ivory. 
In  their  hardness  and  yellow  colour  they  most  resembled 
box,  which,  in  old  expressions,  found  the  epithet  of 
eternal,^  and  perhaps  in  such  conservatories  might  have 
jMssed  uncorrupted. 

That  bay  leaves  were  found  green  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Hum- 
bert,**  after  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  looked  upon  as 
miraculous.  Bemarkable  it  was  unto  old  spectators,  that 
the  cypress  of  the  temple  of  Diana  lasted  so  many  hundred 

•  Cum  lacrymit  p<t8uire,  t  Laziw, 

X  About  ^ve  hundred  years. — PlcUo, 
§    Vinum  Opiminianvm  anvnorum  centum,. — Petron. 
II  12  Tabid.  1.  xi.  De  Jure  Scicro,     Neve  awrvm  adito  cat  qmi  aurc 
dfntet  vincti  esctmt  im  cum  Ho  sepelire  urereve,  se  fraude  esto, 
•*  Plin.  1.  xvi.     Inter  ^v\a  aaarrn  numerat  ITieophrastus. 
♦♦  Suriui, 
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years.  The  wood  of  the  ark,  and  olive-rod  of  Aaron,  wrae 
older  at  the  captrvity ;  but  the  cypress  of  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  the  greatest  vegetable  of  antiquity,  if  Josephus  were 
not  deceived  by  some  fragments  of  it  in  his  days :  to  omil 
the  moor  logs  and  fir  trees  found  under-ground  in  maay 
parts  of  England ;  the  undated  ruins  of  winds,  floods,  or 
earthquakes,  and  which  in  Flanders  still  show  from  whafc 
quarter  they  fell,  as  generally  lying  in  a  north-east  position.* 

But  though  we  found  not  these  pieces  to  be  wood,  ae- 
cording  to  first  apprehensions,  yet  we  missed  not  altogether 
of  some  woody  substance  ;  for  the  bones  were  not  so  cleaify 
picked  but  some  coals  were  found  amongst  them ;  a  way  to 
make  wood  perpetual,  and  a  fit  associate  for  metal,  whereon 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Ephesian  temple,  and 
which  were  made  the  lasting  tests  of  old  boundaries  and 
landmarks.  Whilst  we  look  on  these,  we  admire  not  obser* 
vations  of  coals  found  fresh  after  four  himdred  years.f  In 
a  long-deserted  habitation  J'  even  egg-shells  have  been  found 
fresh,  not  tending  to  corruption. 

In  the  monument  of  King  Childerick  the  iron  relicks 
were  foimd  all  rusty  and  crumbling  into  pieces ;  but  our 
little  iron  pins,  which  fastened  the  ivory  works,  held  well 
together,  and  lost  not  their  magnetical  quality,  though 
wanting  a  tenacious  moisture  for  the  firmer  union  of  parts; 
although  it  be  hardly  drawn  into  fusion,  yet  that  metal  soon 
submitteth  unto  rust  and  dissolution.  In  the  brazen  pieces 
we  admired  not  the  duration,  but  the  freedom  from  ruat^ 
and  ill  savour,  upon  the  hardest  attrition ;  but  now  exposed 
unto  the  piercing  atoms  of  air,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
they  begin  to  spot  and  betray  their  green  entrails.  We 
conceive  not  these  urns  to  have  descended  thus  naked  as 
they  appear,  or  to  have  entered  their  graves  without  the  old 
habit  of  flowers.  The  urn  of  Plulopoemen  was  so  laden  with 
flowers  and  ribbons,  that  it  afforded  no  sight  of  itself.  The 
rigid  Lycurgus  allowed  olive  and  myrtle.  The  Athenians 
might  fairly  except  against  the  practice  of  Democritus, 
to  be  buried  up  in  honey,  as  fearing  to  embezzle  s^  greal 
commodity  of  their  counlay,  and  the  best  of  that  kind  ii 

*  Oorop.  BecoMus  in  Niloscopio, 

t  Of  BeringuccU)  ndla  'pyrotechnia,  X  At  Elmham. 
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Europe.  But  Plato  seemed  too  frugally  politick,  who 
iUowed  no  larger  monument  than  would  contain  four  heroick 
verses,  and  designed  the  most  barren  ground  for  sepulture : 
though  we  cannot  commend  the  goodness  of  that  sepulchral 
ground  which  was  set  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  mean 
aalaiy  of  Judas.  Though  the  earth  had  confounded  the 
ashes  of  these  ossuaries,  yet  the  bones  were  so  smartly- 
burnt,  that  some  thin  plates  of  brass  were  found  half  melted 
among  them.  Whereby  we  apprehend  they  were  not  of 
the  meanest  carcases,  perfunctorily  fired,  as  sometimes  in 
military,  and  commonly  in  pestilence,  burnings  ;  or  after  the 
maimer  of  abject  corpses,  huddled  forth  and  carelessly 
burnt,  without  the  Esquiline  Port  at  Eome ;  which  was  an 
afeont  continued  upon  Tiberius,  while  they  but  half  burnt 
his  body,*  and  in  the  amphitheatre,  according  to  the  custom 
in  notable  malefactors  ;  whereas  Nero  seemed  not  so  much 
to  fear  his  death  as  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off  and  his 
body  not  burnt  entire. 

Some,  finding  many  fi-agments  of  skulls  in  these  urns, 
Bospect^  a  mature  of  Ws;  in  none  we  searched  was 
there  cause  of  such  conjecture,  though  sometimes  they  de- 
clined not  that  practice. — The  ashes  of  Domitianf  were 
mingled  with  those  of  Julia;  of  AchUles  with  those  of 
Patroclus.  All  urns  contained  not  single  ashes ;  without 
confused  burnings  they  afiectionately  compounded  their 
bones;  passionately  endeavouring  to  continue  their  living 
unions.  And  when  distance  of  death  denied  such  con- 
junctions, unsatisfied  affections  conceived  some  satisfaction 
to  be  neighbours  in  the  grave,  to  lie  urn  by  urn,  and  touch 
but  in  their  manes.  And  many  were  so  curious  to  continue 
their  living  relations,  that  they  contrived  large  and  family 
urns,  wherein  the  ashes  of  their  nearest  friends  and  kindred 
might  successively  be  received, J  at  least  some  parcels 
thereof,  while  their  collateral  memorials  lay  in  minor  vessels 
about  them. 

Antiquity  held  too  light  thoughts  from  objects  of  mor- 

*  SueUm,  in  vitd   Tib.       Et  in  amphitkeatro  semiustuhmdMrn,  not. 

CoMLUb. 

t  Sueton.  in  vitd  Domiticm, 

X  See  the  most  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  M.  Casaubon  upon  Anto- 
ninoB. 
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talitj,  while  some  drew  provocatives  of  mirtli  from  aoin 
tomies,*  and  jugglers  showed  tricks  with  skeletons.  Whoi 
fiddlers  made  not  so  pleasant  mirth  as  fencers,  and  unoi, 
could  sit  with  quiet  stomachs,  while  hanging  was  plajflf 
before  them.t  Old  considerations  made  &w  mementos  bf 
skulls  and  bones  upon  their  monuments.  In  the  Egyptitt 
obelisks  and  hieroglyphical  figures  it  is  not  easy  to  meet 
with  bones.  The  sepulchral  lamps  speak  nothing  less  this 
sepulture,  and  in  their  literal  draughts  prove  often  obsoeuM! 
and  antick  pieces.  Where  we  find  D.  Jf.  J  it  is  obvious  tD 
meet  with  sacrificing  pateras  and  vessels  of  libation  upon 
old  sepulchral  monuments.  In  the  Jewish  hTpogs&iim| 
and  subterranean  cell  at  Eome,  was  little  observable  besidA 
the  variety  of  lamps  and  frequent  draughts  of  the  holy  oandb^ 
stick.  In  authentick  draughts  of  Anthony  and  Jerome  wt 
meet  with  thigh  bones  and  death's-heads ;  but  the  cemeterial 
ceDs  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs  were  filled  with 
draughts  of  Scripture  stories ;  not  declining  the  flourishei 
of  cypress,  palms,  and  olive,  and  the  mystical  figures  of 
peacocks,  doves,  and  cocks  ;  but  iterately  affecting  the  por- 
traits of  Enoch,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the  vision  of  Ezekiel^ 
as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  imagery  of  the  resui^ 
rection,  which  is  the  life  of  the  grave,  and  sweetens  our 
habitations  in  the  land  of  moles  and  pismires. 

Gentile  inscriptions  precisely  delivered  the  extent  of 
men's  lives,  seldom  the  manner  oi  their  deaths,  which  history 
itself  so  often  leaves  obscure  in  the  records  of  memorabb 
persons.  There  is  scarce  any  philosopher  i)ut  dies  twice  or 
thrice  in  Laertius ;  nor  almost  any  life  without  two  or  three 
deaths  in  Plutarch  ;  which  makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble 
persons  more  favourably  resented  by  compassionate  readers 
who  find  some  relief  in  the  election  of  such  differences. 

The  certainty  of  death  is  attended  with  uncertainties,  ia 
time,  manner,  places.  The  variety  of  monuments  hath 
often   obscured  true   graves ;   and  cenotaphs  confounded 

*  Sic  erimna  cuncti,  <fec.     £rgo  dum  vivimus  vivamus, 

f  'Aytitvov  iraiZeiv,    A  barbarous  pastime  at  feasts,  when  men  stood 

upon  a  rolling  globe,  with  their  necks  in  a  rope  and  a  knife  in  thsir 

hands,  ready  to  cut  it  when  the  stone  was  rolled  away  ;  wherein  if  thej 

failed,  they  lost  their  liyes,  to  the  laughter  of  their  spectators. — A  thmcmi* 

X  IHis  manibvs,  §  Bono, 
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sepulchres.  For  beside  their  real  tombs,  many  have  found 
hcmoraiy  and  emptjr  sepulchres.  The  variety  of  Homer's 
monuments  made  hun  of  various  countries.  Euripides*  had 
his  tomb  in  Africa,  but  his  sepulture  in  Macedonia.  And 
Severust  found  his  real  sepulchre  in  Bome,  but  his  empty 
grave  in  GkJlia. 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  urn  %  eminently  above  the  earth, 
was  not  like  to  find  the  quiet  of  his  bones.  Many  of  these 
urns  were  broke  by  a  vulgar  discoverer  in  hope  of  enclosed 
treasure.  The  ashes  of  Marcellus§  were  lost  above  ground, 
upon  the  like  accoimt.  Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no 
age  bath  wanted  such  miners.  Eor  which  the  most  barbarous 
expOators  found  the  most  civil  rhetorick.  G-old  once  out  of 
the  earth  is  no  more  due  imto  it ;  what  was  unreasonably 
committed  to  the  ground,  is  reasonably  resumed  from  it ; 
let  monuments  and  rich  fabricks,  not  riches,  adorn  men's 
ashes.  The  commerce  of  the  living  is  not  to  be  transferred 
unto  the  dead ;  it  is  not  injustice  to  take  that  which  none 
complains  to  lose,  and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  is 
possessor. 

What  virtue  yet  sleeps  in  this  terra  damnata  and  aged 
cinders,  were  petty  magic  to  experiment.  These  crumbling 
relicks  and  long  fired  particles  superannuate  such  expecta- 
tions ;  bones,  hairs,  naQs,  and  teeth  of  the  dead,  were  the 
treasures  of  old  sorcerers.  In  vain  we  revive  such  practices ; 
present  superstition  too  visibly  perpetuates  the  foUy  of  our 
forefathers,  wherein  unto*  old  observation ||  this  island  was 
80  complete,  that  it  might  have  instructed  Persia. 

Plato's  historian  of  the  other  world  lies  twelve  days  incor- 
mpted,  while  bis  soul  was  viewing  the  large  stations  of  the 
dead.  How  to  keep  the  corpse  seven  days  from  corruption 
by  anointing  and  washing,  without  exenteration,  were  an 
hazardable  piece  of  art,  in  our  choicest  practice.  How  they 
made  distinct  separation  of  bones  and  ashes  from  fiery  ad- 
mixture, hath  found  no  historical  solution;  though  they 

*  Peuuan,  in  Attieis.  f  Lanvprid,  in  vit,  Alexand.  Sever i. 

t  TVajanut. — Dion, 

f  PUU.  in  vit.  MarcelU,  The  commiBsion  of  the  Gothish  King  Theo- 
dorie  lor  findiiiff  out  sepulchral  treasure. — CoMiodor.  var.  I.  4. 

B  Britannia  liodie  emu  attoniU  ceUbrcU  Umti$  ceremomis  ut  dedisse  Per- 
mMwideripomt.^Plin,  I.  29. 
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seemed  to  make  a  distinct  collection,  and  overlooked  noft 
Pyrrhus  his  toe  which  could  not  be  burnt.  Some  pro* 
vision  they  might  make  by  fictile  vessels,  coverings,  tiles,  or 
flat  stones,  upon  and  about  the  body  (and  in  the  samt 
field,  not  far  &om  these  urns,  many  stones  were  found  under 
ground),  as  also  by  careful  separation  of  extraneous  matto^ 
composing  and  raking  up  the  burnt  bones  with  forio^ 
observable  in  that  notable  lamp  of  [Joan.]  GkdvanuB.? 
Martianus,  who  had  the  sight  of  the  vas  ustrintimf  or  yemi 
wherein  they  burnt  the  dead,  found  in  the  Esquiline  field  it 
Bome,  might  have  afforded  clearer  solution.  But  that 
insatisfaction  herein  begat  that  remarkable  invention  in  Al 
funeral  pjrres  of  some  princes,  by  incombustible  sheets 
made  with  a  texture  of  asbestos,  incremable  flax,  or  Bah* 
mander's  wool,  which  preserved  their  bones  and  ashai 
incommixed. 

How  the  bulk  of  a  man  should  sink  into  so  few  pounds  cl  | 
bones  and  ashes,  may  seem  strange  unto  any  who  consideil 
not  its  constitution,  and  how  slender  a  mass  will  remam 
upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the  carnal  compo^itioib 
Even  bones  themselves,  reduced  into  ashes,  do  abate  i 
notable  proportion.  And  consisting  much  of  a  volatile  satt^ 
when  that  is  fired  out,  make  a  light  kind  of  cinders.  Ak 
though  their  bulk  be  disproportionable  to  their  weight,  whea 
the  heavy  principle  of  salt  is  fired  out,  and  the  earth  almoii 
only  remaineth ;  observable  in  sallow,  which  makes  mow 
ashes  than  oak,  and  discovers  the  common  j&aud  of  seUiiig 
ashes  by  measure,  and  not  by  ponderation. 

Some  bones  make  best  skeletons,^  some  bodies  quick  and 
speediest  ashes.  Who  would  expect  a  quick  flame  firom 
hydropical  Heraclitus  ?  The  poisoned  soldier  when  Im 
beUy  brake,  put  out  two  pyres  in  Plutarch.  §  But  in  tha 
plague  of  Athens,  1 1  one  private  pyre  served  two  or  three 
intruders ;  and  the  Saracens  burnt  in  large  heaps,  by  the 
king  of  Castile,1[  showed  how  little  fiiel  sufficeth.     Though 

*  To  be  seen  in  Licet,  de  reconditis  veterum  hbcemia  [p.  599,  fol.  1653]. 

f  Typograph,  Jtoma  ex  Martia/no.  Brat  et  vas  ustrvnum  appeUatumf 
quod  in  eo  cadavera  combwrerentw.     Cap,  de  Campo  Esquilino, 

X  Old  bones  according  to  Lyserus.  Those  of  young  persons  not  taK 
nor  fat  according  to  Columbus. 

§  In  vitd  Oracc.  \\  Tkucydidea,  H  Laurent,  VaUa. 
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the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus  took  up  an  hundred  foot,*  a 
piece  of  an  old  boat  burnt  Pompey ;  and  if  the  burthen  of 
Isaac  were  sufficient  for  an  holocaust,  a  man  may  carry  his 
own  pyre. 

Froni  animals  are  drawn  good  burning  lights,  and  good 
medicines  against  buming.t  Though  the  seminal  humour 
aeems  of  a  contrary  nature  to  fire,  yet  the  body  completed 
proves  a  combustible  lump,  wherein  fire  finds  flame  even 
m>m  bones,  and  some  fuel  almost  &om  all  parts ;  though 
the  metropolis  of  humidity;];  seems  least  disposed  unto  it, 
which  might  render  the  skulls  of  these  urns  less  burned 
tiian  other  bones.  But  all  flies  or  sinks  before  fire  almost 
in  all  bodies :  when  the  common  ligament  is  dissolved,  the 
attenuable  parts  ascend,  the  rest  subside  in  coal,  calx,  or 
ashes. 

To  bum  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  for  lime,§  seems 
no  irrational  ferity ;  but  to  drink  of  the  ashes  of  dead  rela- 
tions, ||  a  passionate  prodigality.  He  that  hath  the  ashes  of 
his  firiend,  hath  an  everlasting  treasure ;  where  fire  taketh 
kave,  corruption  slowly  enters.  In  bones  well  burnt,  fire 
makes  a  wall  against  itself;  experimented  in  cupels,^  and 
tests  of  metals,  which  consist  of  such  ingredients.  What  the 
Bun  compoimdeth,  fire  analyzeth,  not  transmuteth.  That 
devouring  agent  leaves  almost  always  a  morsel  for  the  earth, 
whereof  all  things  are  but  a  colony ;  and  which,  if  time 
permits,  the  mother  element  will  have  in  their  primitive 
mass  again. 

He  that  looks  for  urns  and  old  sepidchral  relicks,  must 
not  seek  them  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  where  no  religion 
anciently  placed  them.  These  were  found  in  a  field,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  in  noble  or  private  burial ;  the  old 
practice  of  the  Canaanites,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the 
Durying-place  of  Joshua,  in  the  borders  of  his  possessions ; 

*  '  BKarofifTidov  iv9a  4  I^v9a, 

f  Alb,  Ovor,  t  The  brain,    ffippocraiea. 

I  Amoe  u.  1.  i|  As  Artemisia  of  her  husband  Maiisolus. 

*  cupeUJ]  "  A  chemical  vessel,  made  of  earth,  ashes,  or  burnt  bones, 
mod  in  which  assay-masters  try  metals.  It  suffers  all  baser  ores,  when 
fosed  and  mixed  with  lead,  to  pass  off,  and  retains  only  gold  and 
■ilTer." 
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and  also  agreeable  unto  Eoman  practice  to  bury  by  higli- 
ways,  whereby  their  monuments  were  under  eye ; — ^memo- 
rials of  themselyes,  and  mementos  of  mortality  unto  liTing 
passengers  ;  whom  the  epitaphs  of  great  ones  were  fain  to 
beg  to  stay  and  look  upon  them, — a  langua^ge  tboiu^ 
sometimes  used,  not  so  proper  in  church  inscriptions.*  Tna 
sensible  rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to  exemplarity  of  good  ]ib, 
first  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men  and  martyrs  witlun 
church  walls,  which  in  succeeding  ages  crept  into  promii- 
cuous  practice  :  while  Constantine  was  peculiarly  fjavoured 
to  be  admitted  into  the  church  porch,  and  the  first  thus 
buried  in  England,  was  in  the  days  of  Cuthred. 

Christians  dispute  how  their  bodies  should  lie  in  the 
grave.t  In  umal  interment  they  clearly  escaped  this  con- 
troversy. Though  we  decline  the  religious  consideraticMi, 
yet  in  cemeterial  and  narrower  burying-places,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and*  cross-position,  a  certain  posture  were  to  be  adp 
mitted :  which  even  Pagan  civility  observed.  The  FersiaDS 
lay  north  and  south ;  the  Megarians  and  Phoenicians  placed 
their  heads  to  the  east ;  the  Athenians,  some  think,  towards 
the  west,  which  Christians  still  retain.  And  Beda  will  have 
it  to  be  the  posture  of  our  Saviour.  That  he  was  crucified 
with  his  face  toward  the  west,  we  will  not  contend  with 
tradition  and  probable  account;  but  we  applaud  not  the 
hand  of  the  painter,  in  exalting  his  cross  so  high  above 
those  on  either  side :  since  hereof  we  find  no  authentic 
account  in  history,  and  even  the  crosses  found  by  Helena, 
pretend  no  such  distinction  from  longitude  or  dimension. 

To  be  gnawed  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our  skulls  made 
drinking-bowls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  delight 
and  sport  our  enemies,  are  tragical  abominations  escaped  in 
burning  burials. 

Umal  interments  and  burnt  relicks  lie  not  in  fear  of 
worms,  or  to  be  an  heritage  for  serpents.  In  carnal  sepul- 
ture, corruptions  seem  peculiar  unto  parts  ;  and  some  speak 
of  snakes  out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  while  we  suppose 
common  worms  in  graves,  'tis  not  easy  to  find  any  there; 
few  in  churchyards  above  a  foot  deep,  fewer  or  none  in 
churches  though  in  firesh-decayed  bodies.     Teeth,  bonei^ 

*  Siste  viator,  +  Kirkmannw  de  funer. 
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ind  hair,  give  the  most  lasting  defiance  to  corruption.*  In 
nxk  hydropical  body,  ten  years  buried  in  the  churchyard,  we 
met  with  a  fat  concretion,  where  the  nitre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  salt  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body,  had  coagulated 
large  lumps  of  fat  into  the  consistence  of  the  hardest  Cas- 
tile soap,  whereof  part  remaineth  with  us  7  After  a  battle 
irith  the  Persians,  the  Roman  corpses  decayed  in  few  days, 
while  the  Persian  bodies  remained  dry  and  uncorrupted. 
Bodies  in  the  same  ground  do  not  uniformly  dissolve,  nor 
bones  equally  moulder ;  whereof  in  the  opprobrious  disease, 
we  expect  no  long  duration.  The  body  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  seemed  sound  and  handsomely  cereclothed,  that  after 
seventy-eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted.*  Common 
tombs  preserve  not  beyond  powder:  a  firmer  consistence 
and  compage  of  parts  might  be  expected  from  arefaction, 
deep  burial,  or  charcoal.  The  greatest  antiquities  of  mortal 
bodies  may  remain  in  putrefied,  bones,  whereof,  though  we 
take  not  in  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife,  or  metamorphosis  of 
OrteliuSjt  ®  some  may  be  older  than  pyramids,  in  the  putre- 

•  OfHioinas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  body  being  buried  1530,  was 
1608,  upon  the  cutting  open  of  the  cerecloth,  found  perfect  and  nothing 
corrupted,  the  flesh  not  hardened,  but  in  colour,  proportion,  and  soft- 
new  like  an  ordinary  corpse  newly  to  be  interred. — Burton's  Descript. 
of  Leicestershire. 

f  In  his  map  of  Russia. 

•  hair,  d:c.]  This  assertion  of  the  durability  of  human  hair  has  been 
corroborated  by  modem  experiment.  M.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  instituted 
i  oompariaon  between  recent  human  hair  and  that  from  a  mummy 
wrought  from  Teneriffe,  with  reference  to  the  constancy  of  those  proper- 
ies  which  render  hair  important  as  a  hygrometrick  substance.  For 
his  purpose,  hygrometers,  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
jaassure  were  used  ;  one  with  a  fresh  hair,  the  other  from  the  mummy. 
rhe  results  of  the  experiments  were,  that  the  hygrometrick  quality  of 
be  Guanche  hair  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  recent  hair. — Edin. 
^hU.  Journal,  xiii.  196. 

^  In  an  hydropical  body,  dErc]  This  substance  was  afterwards  found 
n  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  by  Fourcroy,  and  became 
mown  to  the  French  chemists  imder  the  name  of  adipo-cire.  Sir 
rhomas  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  it. 

•  metamorphosis,  ^c."]  His  map  of  Russia  (Theatrum  orbis  Terrarum, 
IbL  Lond.  1606)  exhibits  but  one  ''metamorphosis," — z,  vignette  of 
I'jme  figures  kneeling  before  a  figure  seated  in  a  tree,  who  is  sprinkling 
something  upon  his  audience.     Un  other  trees  in  the  distance  hang 
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fied  relicks  of  the  general  inmidatioii.  When  Alexander 
opened  the  tomb  of  Cjrus,  the  remaining  bones  discovered 
his  proportion,  whereof  umal  fragments  afford  but  a  bad 
conjecture,  and  have  this  disadvantage  of  grave  interment^ 
that  they  leave  us  ignorant  of  most  personal  discovaneii 
Por  since  bones  afford  not  only  rectitude  and  stability  but 
figure  unto  the  body,  it  is  no  impossible  physiognomy  to 
conjecture  at  fleshy  appendencies,  and  after  what  shape  tfaa 
muscles  and  camous  parts  might  hang  in  their  fiill  consur 
tencies.  A  ftdl-spread  ccmola*  shows  a  well-shaped  hone 
behind ;  handsome  formed  skuUs  give  some  analogy  to  flieshy 
resemblance.  A  critical  view  of  bones  makes  a  good  dit* 
tinction  of  sexes.  Even  colour  is  not  beyond  conjectuie^ 
since  it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  distinction  of  Negroe^ 
skulls.t  Dante's  I  characters  are  to  be  found  in  skullfl  14 
well  as  faces.  Hercules  is  not  only  known  by  his  foott 
Other  parts  make  out  their  comproportions  and  infereniOei^ 
upon  whole  or  parts.  And  since  the  dimensions  of  tha^^^ 
head  measure  the  whole  body,  and  the  figure  thereof  givei  f 

*  That  part  in  the  Bkeleton  of  a  horse,  which  is  made  by  the  haundi- 
bones. 

t  For  their  extraordinary  thickness.' 

X  The  poet  Dante,  in  his  view  of  Purgatory,  found  gluttons  bo 
meagre,  and  extenuated,  that  he  conceited  them  to  have  been  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  have  discovered  Homo  or 
Onto  in  their  &ces  :  M  being  made  by  the  two  lines  of  their  dheeks, 
arching  over  the  eye-brows  to  the  nose,  and  their  sunk  eyes  making  0  0 
which  makes  up  Omo. 

Parin  Vocchiaje  aneUa  semagemme : 
Ohif  7id  viso  degli  uommi  legge  omo. 
Bene  avria  qmvi  conoscitUo  Vemme. — Pwrgat,  xziii.  31*  i 


several  figures.  This  is  the  legend  beneath  : — "  Kergead  gens  catervatim  J 
degit,  id  est  m  Jwrdis :  hahetque  ritum  hvjvsfmodi.  Cum  rem  dwimtm  * 
ipsorwn  sacerdos  peragit,  sanguinem,  lac  et  fimum  jumerUorum  (tccipii,  a$ 
terrce  miacet,  i/nque  vas  quoddam  infimdit  eoqw  a/rborem  tccundit,  aifm 
condone  Jiabita,  m  popuXum  spargit,  cUque  hsec  aspersio  pro  Deo  habetar 
et  colitur.  Ctm>  quia  diem  inter  iUoa  obit,  loco  sepvUurce  arboribuB  mt 
pendU." 

'  The  remark  in  the  text  is  more  correct  than  the  explanation  givei 
of  it  in  the  note.  The  configuration  of  the  skull  (more  particularly  wHfc 
reference  to  the  facial  angle)  affords  a  criterion  by  which  the  vanoQt 
races  of  mankind  may,  with  sufficient  certainty,  be  discriminated. 
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ftmjwture  of  the  principal  faculties,  physiognomy  outlives 
flonelTes,  and  ends  not  in  our  graves. 

^ere  contemplators,  observing  these  lasting  relicks,  may 
«nik  them  good  monuments  of  persons  past,  little  advan- 
*V*o future  beings ;  and,  considering  that  power  which 
*>'''^  all  things  unto  itself,  that  can  resume  the  scattered 
r  Jtog,  or  identify  out  of  any  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous 
■*  ■papect  a  resurrection  out  of  reHcks:  but  the  soul  sub- 
':  ™Dg)  other  matter,  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  solve 
E  ttc  indiTidiiality.  Yet  the  saints,  we  observe,  arose  from 
c  pies  and  monuments  about  the  holy  city.  Some  think 
^  ?8  ancient  patriarchs  so  earnestly  desired  to  lay  their  bones 
^"^  ^Gaoaan,  as  hoping  to  make  a  part  of  that  resurrection; 
^  $7^?^^  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Calvary,  at  least  to  lie  in 
'  i^on  which  should  produce  the  first  &uitB  of  the  dead, 
i^  according  to  learned  conjecture,  the  bodies  of  men 
liae  where  their  greatest  reHcks  remain,  many  are  not 
5  to  err  in  the  topography  of  their  resurrection,  though 
bones  or  bodies  be  after  translated  by  angels  into  the 
of  Ezekiel's  vision,  or  as  some  will  order  it,  into  the 
"hDev  of  judgment,  or  Jehosaphat.* 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

Chbistiaiis  have  handsomely  glossed  the  deformity  of 
fcath  by  careful  consideration  of  the  body,  and  civil  rites 
»hich  take  off  brutal  terminations :  and  though  they  con- 
nived all  reparable  by  a  resurrection,  cast  not  off  all  care  of 
irterment.  And  since  the  ashes  of  sacrifices  burnt  upon  the 
to  of  Grod  were  carefully  carried  out  by  the  priests,  and  de- 
foied  in  a  cl^sm  field ;  since  they  acknowledged  their  bodies 
to  be  the  lodging  of  Christ,  and  temples  of  the  Holy  G-host, 
fcy  devolved  not  all  upon  the  sufficiency  of  soul-existence ; 
•M  therefore  with  long  services  and  full  solemnities,  con- 
Aided  their  last  exequies,  wherein  to  all  distinctions  the 
G»eek  devotion  seems  most  pathetically  ceremonious.f 

Christian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  rites,  which 

*  Tirin.  in  Ezek. 

t  RUuale  Orcecum,  operd  J.  Goar,  in  officio  extf]moxvm, 
▼OL.  m.  D 
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speak  hopes  of  another  life,  and  hints  of  a  resurrectii 
And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held  not  the  immortality 
their  better  part,  and  some  subsistence  afber  death,  in  sere 
rites,  customs,  actions,  and  expressions,  they  contradict 
their  own  opinions :  wherein  Democritus  went  high,  es 
to  the  thought  of  a  resurrection,  aa  scoffingly  recorded 
Pliny.*  What  can  be  more  express  than  the  expression 
PhocylidesPt  Or  who  would  expect  from  LucretiuBil 
sentence  of  Ecclesiastes  ?  Before  Plato  could  speak,  i 
soul  had  wings  in  Homer,  which  fell  not,  but  flew  out 
the  body  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ;  who  also  obser^ 
that  handsome  distinction  of  Demas  and  Soma,  for  the  be 
conjoined  to  the  soul,  and  body  separated  fix)m  it.  Luc 
spoke  much  truth  in  jest,  when  he  said  that  part  of  Hercu 
which  proceeded  from  Alcmena  perished,  that  from  Jupi 
remained  immortal,  ^hus  Socrates§  was  content  that 
friends  should  bury  his  body,  so  they  would  not  think  ti 
buried  Socrates;  and,  regarding  only  his  immortal  m 
was  indifferent  to  be  burnt  or  buried.  From  such  conside 
tions,  Diogenes  might  contemn  sepulture,  and,  being  sai 
fied  that  the  soul  could  not  perish,  grow  careless  of  corpo 
interment.  The  Stoicks,  who  thought  the  souls  of  w 
men  had  their  habitation  about  the  moon,  might  make  sli^ 
account  of  subterraneous  deposition;  whereas  the  PytJ 
goreans  and  transcorporating  philosophers,  who  were  to 
often  buried,  held  great  care  of  their  interment.  And  i 
Platonicks  rejected  not  a  due  care  of  the  grave,  thou 
they  put  their  ashes  to  unreasonable  expectations,  in  th 
tedious  term  of  return  and  long  set  revolution. 

Men  have  lost  their  reason  in  nothing  so  much  as  th 
religion,  wherein  stones  and  clouts  make  martyrs;  &' 
since  the  religion  of  one  seems  madness  unto  another^ 
afford  an  account  or  rational  of  old  rites  requires  no  ri 
reader.     That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or  tuio 

*  Similis  *  *  ♦  *  revvviscendi  promissa  Democrito  vanitas,  qwi  ' 
reviscit  ipse,  Quub  (malvm)  ista  dementia  est,  iterari  vitam  morte  f— ^7 
1.  vii.  c.  58, 

t  Kal  raxoL  ^'  ^f  yai»/C  l\7rt^oft«v  Iq  (jtdoQ  i\9iiv  Xeiipav  di 
fikv^Vf  et  deinceps. 

$  Cedit  enim  retro  de  ten'd  qmdfuit  ante  in  terram,  d'C. — Lucret. 

§  Plato  in  Phced. 
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leip  fiuje  fix)ni  it,  was  an  handsome  symbol  of  unwilling 
inistration.  That  they  washed  their  bones  with  wine  and 
Hk;  that  the  mother  wrapped  them  in  linen,  and  dried 
vem  in  her  bosom,  the  first  fostering  part  and  plaee  of  their 
rarishment ;  that  they  opened  theur  eyes  towards  heaven 
B&re  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or 
nginal,  were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  valedic- 
.on,*  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also  very  solemn, 
nd  somewhat  answered  by  Christians,  who  thought  it  too 
ttle,  if  they  threw  not  the  earth  thrice  upon  the  interred 
ody.  That,  in  strewing  their  tombs,  i;he  Komans  affected 
be  rose;  the  Gfreeks  amaranthus  and  myrtle:  that  the 
imeral  pyre  consisted  of  sweet  fuel,  cypress,  fir,  larix,  yew, 
nd  trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
umving  hopes.  "Wherein  Christians,  who  deck  their  coffins 
rith  bays,  have  found  a  more^  elegant  emblem ;  for  that  it, 
IBeming  dead,  will  restore  itself  from  the  root,  and  its  dry 
kid  exsuccous  leaves  resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if 
•e  mistake  not,  we  have  also  observed  in  fiirze.  "Whether  the 
ikoting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  original  from 
indent  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resurrection,  from 
Ih  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit  conjecture. 

They  made  use  of  musick  to  excite  or  quiet  the  affections 
^ their  friends,  according  to  different  harmonies.  But  the 
•ecret  and  symbolical  hiut  was  the  harmonical  nature  of 
j|«8oul;  wmch,  delivered  from  the  body,  went  again  to 
Ppoy  the  primitive  harmony  of  heaven,  from  whence  it 
ifct  descended;  which,  according  to  its  progress  traced 
^  «y  antiquity,  came  down  by  Cancer,  and  ascended  by  Capri- 
•ornug. 
They  burnt  not  children  before  their  teeth  appeared,  as 
lending  their  bodies  too  tender  a  morsel  for  fire,  and 
their  gristly  bones  would  scarce  leave  separable  relicks 
f  the  pyral  combustion.  That  they  kindled  not  ^e  in 
*.  u  ^^^^^  ^^^  some  days  after  was  a  strict  memorial  of  the 
'  «e  afflicting  fire.  And  moumiug  without  hope,  they  had 
^  '^.^Ppy  fraud  against  excessive  lamentation,  by  a  common 
_  •finion  that  deep  sorrows  disturb  their  ghosts. t 

*  V(de,  vcUe,  nos  te  ordine  quo  natura  2yerniittet  seqimmur. 
i         t  Tu,  manes  ne  Icedemeof. 

D  2 
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That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a  supine 
position,  seems  agreeable  unto  profound  sleep,  and  commoa 
posture  of  dying ;  contrary  to  the  most  natural  way  of  birtii  j 
nor  unlike  our  pendulous  posture,  in  the  doubtful  state  ol 
the  womb.  Diogenes  was  singular,  who  preferred  a  pianfl 
situation  in  the  grave ;  and  some  Christians*  like  neitbai^ 
who  decline  the  figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of  an  ereel 
posture. 

That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  fed 
forward,  not  inconsonant  luito  reason,  as  contrary  unto  the 
native  posture  of  man,  and  his  production  first  into  it ;  ani 
also  agreeable.unto  their  opinions,  while  they  bid  adieu  uaM 
the  world,  not  to  look  agam  upon  it ;  whereas  MahomeUni 
who  think  to  return  to  a  delightful  life  again,  are  caniei 
forth  with  their  heads  forward,  and  looking  toward  theij 
houses.  J 

They  closed  their  eyes,  as  parts  which  first  die,  or  fiill 
discover  the  sad  effects  of  deatn.  But  their  iterated  clanuk 
tions  to  excitate  their  dying  or  dead  Mends,  or  revoke  thai 
unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  affection ;  as  not  presumablj 
ignorant  of  the  critical  tests  of  death,  by  apposition  m 
feathers,  glasses,  and  reflection  of  figures,  which  dead  eyei 
represent  not :  which,  however  not  stnctly  verifiable  infieal 
and  warm  cadavers,  could  hardly  elude  the  test,  in  corpses  CJ 
four  or  five  days.f 

That  they  sucked  in  the  last  breath  of  their  exi 
friends,  was  surely  a  practice  of  no  medical  institution,  .. 
a  loose  opinion  that  the  soul  passed  out  that  way,  axdi 
fondness  of  affection,  from  some  Pythagorical  foundati* 
that  the  spirit  of  one  body  passed  into  another,  which 
wished  might  be  their  own. 

That  they  poured  oil  upon  the  pyre,  was  a  tolerable 
tice,  while  the  intention  rested  in  facilitating  the 
But  to  place  good  omens  in  the  quick  and  speedy  bi 
to  sacnSfice  unto  the  winds  for  a  dispatch  in  this  office, 
a  low  form  of  superstition. 

The  archimime,  or  jester,  attending  the  funeral  train, 
imitating  the  speeches,  gesture,  and  manners  of  the  deceai 

*  Bussians,  &c.  f  At  least  by  some  difference  from  living 

t  Francesco  Perucci,  Pomjoe  fwiebri. 
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too  light  for  such  solemnities,  contradicting  their  funeral 
Vttfcions  and  doleful  rites  of  the  grave. 

That  they  buried  a  piece  of  money  with  them  as  a  fee  of 
Hbe  Elysian  ferryman,  was  a  practice  full  of  folly.  But  the 
indent  custom  of  placing  coins  in  considerable  urns,  and 
Bie  present  practice  of  burying  medals  in  the  noble  founda- 
^ioDB  of  Europe,  are  laudable  ways  of  historical  discoveries, 
m  actions,  persons,  chronologies ;  and  posterity  will  applaud 
them. 

We  examine  not  the  old  laws  of  sepulture,  exempting 
certain  persons  from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby  we 
Ipprehend  that  these  were  not  the  bones  of  persons  planet- 
■fanick  or  bnmt  with  fire  from  heaven ;  no  relicks  of  traitors 
lo  their  country,  self-killers,  or  sacrilegious  malefisictors ; 
(ereons  in  old  apprehension  unworthy  of  the  earth ;  con- 
oemned  unto  the  Tartarus  of  hell,  and  bottomless  pit  of 
Iluto,  from  whence  there  was  no  redemption. 

Nor  were  only  many  customs  questionable  in  order  to 
fteir  obsequies,  out  ^so  sundry  practices,  fictions,  and  con- 
ceptions, discordant  or  obscure,  of  their  state  and  future 
[^emgs.  Whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  men  to  add 
cne  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  inflammable,  and  unctuously 
omstituted  for  the  better  pyral  combustion,  were  any 
ational  practice ;  or  whether  the  complaint  of  Periander's 
irife  be  tolerable,  that  wanting  her  ftmeral  burning,  she  suf- 
fered intolerable  cold  in  hell,  according  to  the  constitution 
ef  the  infernal  house  of  Pluto,  wherein  cold  makes  a  great 
pert  of  their  tortiu*es ;  it  cannot  pass  without  some  question. 

Why  the  female  ghosts  appear  unto  Ulysses,  before  the 
lieroes  and  masculine  spirits, — ^why  the  Psyche  or  soul  of 
Tiresias  is  of  the  masculine  gender,*  who,  being  blind  on 
cuth,  sees  more  than  all  the  rest  in  hell ;  why  the  funeral 
nippers  consisted  of  eggs,  beans,  smallage,  and  lettuce,  since 
w  dead  are  made  to  eat  asphodels  t  about  the  Elysiau 
laeadows, — ^why,  since  there  is  no  sacrifice  acceptable,  nor 
lay  propitiation  for  the  covenant  of  the  grave,  men  set  up 
fte  deity  of  Morta,  and  fruitlessly  adored  divinities  without 
tm,  it  cannot  escape  some  doubt. 

*  In  Homer  : — "Itvx^  Qtipaiov  TupMiao  fTKijirTpov  tx*^v, 
t  In  Lucian. 
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The  dead  seem  all  alive  in  the  human  Hades  of  Ilomery 
yet  cannot  well  speak,  prophesy,  or  know  the  living,  except 
they  drink  blood,  wherein  is  the  life  of  man.  And  therefore 
the  souls  of  Penelope's  paramours,  conducted  by  Mercoir, 
chirped  like  bats,  and  those  which  followed  Hercules,  made 
a  noise  but  like  a  flock  of  birds. 

.  The  departed  spirits  know  thins:s  past  and  to  come  :  yefc 
are  ignori^t  of  things  present.  Agamemnon  foretells  wU 
should  happen  unto  Ulysses ;  yet  ignorantly  enquires  what 
is  become  of  his  own  son.  The  ghosts  are  a&aid  of  sworda 
in  Homer ;  yet  Sibylla  tells  -^neas  in  Virgil,  the  thin  hafaiti 
of  spirits  was  beyond  the  force  of  weapons.  The  spirits  pot 
off  their  malice  with  their  bodies,  and  CsBsar  and  Pompey 
accord  in  Latin  hell ;  yet  Ajax,  in  Homer,  endures  not  & 
conference  with  Ulysses  :  and  Deiphobus  appears  all  mang^ 
in  Virgil's  ghosts,  yet  we  meet  with  perfect  shadows  among; 
the  wounded  ghosts  of  Homer. 

Since  Charon  in  Lucian  applauds  his  condition  among  tiid 
dead,  whether  it  be  handsomely  said  of  Achilles,  that  liviiig 
contemner  of  death,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  ploughman's 
servant,  than  emperor  of  the  dead  ?  How  Hercules  bis  soul 
is  in  hell,  and  yet  in  heaven ;  and  Julius  his  soul  in  a  star, 
yet  seen  by  jEneas  in  hell  ? — except  the  ghosts  were  but 
images  and  shadows  of  the  soul,  received  in  kigher  mansion^ 
according  to  the  ancient  division  of  body,  soul,  and  imager 
or  simulachritm  of  them  both.  The  particulars  of  futoiB 
beings  must  needs  be  dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which. 
Christian  philosophy  yet  determines  but  in  a  doudof  opinions. 
A  dialogue  between  two  inCwits  in  the  womb  concerning  the  \ 
state  of  this  world,^  might  handsomely  illustrate  our  igno- 
rance of  the  next,  whereof  methinks  we  yet  discourse  in 
Plato's  den,  and  are  but  embryo  philosophers. 

Pythagoras  escapes  in  the  fabulous  hell  of  Dante,*  among 

*  Dd  Inferno,  cant.  4. 

^  A  dialogue,  cfrc.]  In  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  Common-place  Boob  j 
occurs  this  sentence,  apparently  as  a  memorandum  to  write  fuA  ! 
a  dialogue.  And  from  **  A  Catalogue  of  MS8,  written  by,  and  i» 
the  possession  of,  Sir  Thonias  Browne,  M.D.,  late  of  Norikdi,  omI 
of  his  son  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  late  President  of  the  College  of  Physidtm^  J 
London,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MSS.  Bawlinson,  390,  xi.),  itappeiil ] 
that  he  actually  did  write  soch  a  Dialogue.  I  haye  searched,  hitbeit*  I 
in  vain,  for  it,  as  I  have  elsewhere  lamented.  j 

i 
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it  swarm  of  philosophers,  wherein,  whilst  we  meet  with 
tto  and  Socrates,  Cato  is  to  be  found  in  no  lower  place 
tn  purgatory.  Among  all  the  set,  Epicurus  is  most  con- 
erable,  whom  men  ma^e  honest  without  an  Elysium,  who 
itemned  life  without  encouragement  of  immortality,  and 
iking  nothing  after  death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the  king 
terrors. 

Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world  as  closely  appre- 
aded  as  the  fehcities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyrdom  to  iive ; 
d  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be  more 
m  death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed  at  those  audacities 
kt  durst  be  nothing  and  return  into  their  chaos  again. 
Ttainly  such  spirits  as  could  contemn  death,  when  they 
pected  no  better  being  after,  would  have  scorned  to  liye, 
d  they  known  any.  And  therefore  we  applaud  not  the 
Igment  of  Machiavel,  that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards, 
that  with  the  confidence  of  but  half-dying,  the  despised 
tues  of  patience  and  humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of 
m,  which  Pagan  principles  exialted ;  but  rather  regulated 
3  wildness  of  audacities,  in  the  attempts,  groiuids,  and 
jmal- sequels  of  death ;  wherein  men  of  the  boldest  spirits 
J  often  prodigiously  temerarious.  Nor  can  we  extenuate 
3  valour  of  ancient  martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the 
comfortable  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  their  decrepit 
urtyrdoms  did  probably  lose  not  many  months  of  their  days, 
parted  with  life  when  it  was  scarce  worth  the  living.  Eor 
eside  that  long  time  past  holds  no  consideration  unto  a 
fuder  time  to  come)  they  had  no  small  disadvantage  from 
B  constitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally  makes  men  fear- 
1,  and  complexionally  superannuated  from  the  bold  and 
iirageous  thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the 
Qtempt  of  .death  from  corporal  animosity,  promoteth  not 
r  felicity.  GPhey  may  sit  in  the  orcheslra,  and  noblest 
its  of  heaven,  who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  the  fire, 
d  humanly  contended  for  glory. 

Meanwhile  Epicurus  lies  deep  in  Dante's  hell,  wherein 
5  meet  with  tombs  enclosing  souls  which  denied  their 
imortalities.  But  whether  the  virtuous  heathen,  who 
ed  better  than  he  spake,  or  erring  in  the  principles  of 
mself,  yet  lived  above  philosophers  of  more  specious 
axims,  ue  so  deep  as  he  is  placed,  at  least  so  io^  sya  uofe 
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to  rise  against  Christians,  who  believing  or  knowing  that 
truth,  have  lastingly  denied  it  in  their  practice  and  conversa- 
tion— were  a  query  too  sad  to  insist  on. 

But  aU  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions  of  some 
future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  believed,  be^fe  ■ 
those  perverted  conceptions,  ceremonies,  sayings,  which 
Christians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they  which 
live  not  in  that  disadvantage  of  time,  when  men  could 
say  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reason:  whereby  the 
noblest  minds  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions.  With  these  hopes,  Socrates  warmed  his- 
doubtful  spirits  against  that  cold  potion ;  and  Cato,  before 
he  durst  give  the  &Lisl  stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in 
reading  the  Immortality  of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his 
wavering  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt. 

It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a 
man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;  or  that- 
there  is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seems 
progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain.  Without  this 
accomplishment,  the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  sudi 
a  state,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  imsatisfied  considera- 
tors  would  quarrel  the  justice  of  their  constitutions,  and 
rest  content  that  Adam  had  fallen  lower;  whereby,  by, 
knowing  no  other  original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  them- 
selves, they  might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  in  tranquiUity  possess  their  constitutions,  «i 
having  not  the  apprehension  to  deplore  their  own  natures, 
and,  being  framed  below  the  circumference  of  these  hopes, 
or  cognition  of  better  being,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  neces- 
sitated their  contentment :  but  the  superior  ingredient  and 
obscured  part  of  ourselves,  whereto  all  present  felicities 
afford  no  resting  contentment,  will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us, 
we  are  more  than  our  present  selves,  and  evacuate  such 
hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

Now  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  out-lasted  the 
living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard  imder  ground,  abd 
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kikin  walls  of  clay,  out- worn  all  the  strong  and  specious 
buildings  above  it ;  and  quietly  rested  under  the  dnuns  and 
tramplmgs  of  three  conquests :  what  prince  cau  promise 
mch  diutumity  unto  his  relicks,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

Sk  ego  componi  verms  in  osta  vdimJ* 

Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to 
make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these  minor  monu- 
ments. 

V  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known  by  open  and  visible  con- 
aen-atories,  when  to  be  unknown  was  the  means  of  their 
continuation,  and  obscurity  their  protection.  If  they  died 
by  violent  hands,  and  were  thrust  into  their  urns,  these 
bones  become  considerable^  and  some  old  philosophers 
Would  honour  them,t  whose  souls  they  conceived  most  pure, 
which  were  thus  snatched  from  their  bodies,  and  to  retain 
•  stronger  propension  unto  them ;  whereas  they  weariedly 
left  a  languishing  corpse,  and  with  faint  desires  of  re-union. 
If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt  up  in  the 
bundle  of  time,  they  fall  into  indistinction,  and  make  but 
one  blot  with  infants.  If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live, 
md  lon^  life  be  but  a  prolongation  of  death,  our  life  is  a  sad 
(Composition ;  we  live  with  death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment. 
How  many  pulses  made  up  the  life  of"  Methuselah,  were 
rork  for  Archimedes :  common  counters  sum  up  the  life  of 
Hoses  his  man.^  Our  days  become  considerable,  like  petty 
nuns,  by  minute  accumulations-;  where  numerous  fractions 
nake  up  but  small  round  numbers ;  and  our  days  of  a  span 
jODg,  make  not  one  little  finger.§ 

r[  the  nearness  of  our  last  necessity  brought  a  nearer 
conformity  into  it,  there  were  a  happiness  in  hoary  hairs, 
md  no  calamity  in  half-senses.  But  the  long  habit  of  living 
Indisposeth  us  for  dying ;  when  avarice  makes  us  the  sport 
3f  death,   when   even   David  grew  politickly  cruel,  and 

*  TUnMuB. 

f  OractUa  Chtddaica  cum  scholiU  Psdli  et  Phethonis^  Biy  Xittovtiov 
vipia  }lfvxai  leaOapwrarai,      Vi  corpm  I'dinquentium  animce  ptmmmce. 

X  In  the  Psalm  of  Muses. 

I  Aooording  to  the  ancient  arithmetick  of  the  hand,  wherein  the 
Utde  finger  of  the  right  hand  contracted,  signified  an  hundred. — Pierim 
n  Hieroglypk, 
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Solomon  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 
But  many  are  too  early  old,  and  before  the  date  of  age* 
Adversity  streteheth  our  days,  misery  makes  Alcmena's 
nights,"*  and  time  hath  no  wings  luito  it.  But  the  most 
tedious  being  is  that  which  can  unwish  itself,  content  to  be 
nothing,  or  never  to  have  been,  which  was  beyond  the  mal- 
content of  Job,  who  cursed  not  the  day  of  his  life,  but  his 
nativity ;  content  to  have  so  far  been,  as  to  have  a  title  to 
future  being,  although  he  had  Uved  here  but  in  an  hidden 
state  of  life,  and  as  it  were  an  abortion. 

What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilletf 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  pui- 
zling  questionSjt  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time 
the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  natioDS 
of  the  dead,:];  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors,  might 
admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who  were  the  proprietaries  of 
these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a 
question  above  antiquarism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor 
easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as  good 
provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their 
relicks,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpe- 
tuation. But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidallj' 
extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain  ashes  which  in  the 
oblivion  of  names,  persons,  times,  and  sexes,  have  found 
unto  themselves  a  fruitless  continuation,  and  only  arise 
unto  late  posterily,  as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes 
against  pride,  vain-glory,  and  madding  vices.  Pagan  vain- 
glories which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  had 
encouragement  for  ambition ;  and,  frnding  no  atropas  unto 
the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never  dampt  with  the 
necessity  of  obHvion.  Even  old  ambitions  had  the  advan- 
tage of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their  vain-glories,  who 
acting  early,  and  before  the  probable  meridian  of  time,  have 
by  this  time  found  great  accomplishment  of  their  designs, 
whereby  the  ancient  heroes  have  already  out-lasted  their 

*  One  night  as  long  as  three. 

t  The  puzzling  questions  of  Jiberius  unto  grammarians. — Mwrtd* 
Donaius  in  Suet, 
t  KXwrd  iOvta  vixpuiv. — ffcm.  Job, 
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mQnuments,  and  mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time,  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies  unto 
our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  prophecy  of 
Elias,*  and  Charles  the  Fifbh  can  never  hope  to  live  within 
two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.f 

And  therefore,  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity  of 
our  memories  imto  present  considerations  seems  a  vanity 
almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of  folly. 
We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  i^^unes,  as  some  have 
done  in  their  persons.  One  face  of  Janus  holds  no  pro- 
portion unto  the  other.  'Tis  too  late  to  be  ambitious. 
The  great  mutations  of  the  world  are  acted,  or  time  may  be 
too  luiort  for  our  designs.  To  extend  our  memories  by 
monnments,  whose  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and  whose  dura- 
tion we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to  our  expectations  in 
tiie  advent  of  the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our 
beliefs.  We  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this  setting 
flit  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  off  from  such  imagina- 
tbna ;  and,  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  remaining  particle 
of  fatuntr,  are  naturally  constituted  unto  thoughts  of  the 
oext  world,  and  cannot  excusably  decline  the  consideration 
of  that  duration,  which  maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  snow, 
md  all  that's  past  a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  Hmit  and  close  all  bodies,  and  the 
mortal  ri^t-lined  circle  X  must  conclude  and  shut  up  all. 
There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opiimi  of  time,  which  tem- 
porally considereth  all  things :  ova  fathers  find  their  graves 
m  our  short  memories,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be 
buiied  in  our  survivors.  Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty 
fean.§  G-enerations  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old 
fiuniliea  last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  b^  bare  inscriptions 
like  many  in  G-ruter,||  to  hope  for  eternity  by  enigmatical 
epithets  or  first  lettera  of  our  names,  to  be  studied  by  anti- 
quaries, who  we  were,  and  have  new  names  given  us  like 

*  Thftt  the  world  may  last  but  six  thousand  years, 
t  Hector's  &me  lasting  above  two  lives  of  Methuselah,  before  that 
&moutf  prince  was  extant. 
Z  The  character  of  death. 

$  Old  ones  being  taken  up,  and  other  bodies  laid  under  them. 
:l  Oruteri  Inscriptionea  Antiques. 
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many  of  the  mummies,*   are  cold  consolations  unto  th& 
students  of  perpetuity,  e^en  by  everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  on^  know  th^  ; 
was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew  more  of  him.  j 
was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan  ;t  disparamng  his  horosco^  . 
inclination  and  judgment  of  himself.    Who  cares  to  subost 
like  Hippocrates's  patients,  or  Achilles's  horses  in  Homers 
imder  naked  nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble  actiy 
which  are  the  balsajn  of  our  memories,  the  enteleehia  and 
soul  of  our  subsistences  ?    To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeda, 
exceeds  an  infamous  history.     The  Canaanitish  woman  lim 
more  happily  without  a  name,  than  Herodias  with  one.  And 
who  haa  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief,  than  Pilate  ? 

But  the  iniquity  of  obliyion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy, 
and  deals  JL  tL  memory  of  me/without  distinct  to 
merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  piiy  the  founder  of  the 
pyiumids  ?  Herostratus  lives  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana, 
he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  tlu3  epitaph 
of  Adrian's  horse,  confoimded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we 
compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  ^ood  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations,  and  Thersites  is  Uke  to  live 
as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whetEer  the  best  of 
men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable 
persons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remenfbered  in  the  known 
account  of  time?  Without  the  favour  of  the  everlasting' 
register,  the  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The.  greater  part  must  be 
content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in 
the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven 
names  make  up  the  first  story  before  the  flood,  and  the 
recorded  names  ever  since  contain  not  one  living  century. 
The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live. 
The  night  of  time  far  sun>asseth  the  day,  and  who  knows 
when  was  the  equinox  ?  Every  hour  adds  unto  thai;  current 
anthmetick,  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.    And  since 

*  Which  men  show  in  several  countries^  giving  them  what  namet 
they  please  ;  and  unto  some  the  names  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  out  of 
Herodotus. 

t  Ouperem  notum  esse  quod  sim^  non  opto  ut  sciutur  qualis  sim, — Card, 
in  vita  propria. 
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leath  must  be  tlie  ZucifM  of  life,  and  even  Pagans*  could 
ioubt,  whether  thus  to  liye  were  to  die ;  since  our  longest 
on  sets  at  right  descensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches, 
nd  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  he  down  in  dark- 
less, and  have  our  light  in  ashes  ;t  since  the  brother  of 
leath^  dailj  haunts  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time  that 
prows  old  in  itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration ; — diu- 
wnuty  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation.^ 

Darim^is  and  light  diyide  the  course  of  time,  and  oblivion  j 
hares  with. memory  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings  ;| 
re  sHghtlj  rememl)er  our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes/ 
xf  affliction  leayebut  short  smart  upon  us.     Sense  endureth' 
10  extranities,  and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves.     To 
reep  into  stones  are  fables.    Afflictions  induce  callosities ; 
niseries  are  slippery,  or  fall  like-  snow  upon  us,  which  not- 
rithstanding  is  no  unhappy  stupidity.    To  be  ignorant  of 
!vfls  to  come,  and  forgettiu  of  evils  past,  is  a  merci^  pro- 
ision  in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  tne  mixture  of  our  few 
ind  eyil  days,  and,  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing  into 
ntting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the 
Klge  of  repetitions.    A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented 

*  Enripides. 

t  According  to  ijie  ciuiom  of  the  Jews,  who  place  a  lighted  wax- 
andle  in  a  pot  of  ashes  by  the  corpse. — Leo, 

'  the  hrother  of  death.l    That  is,  sleep.    See  a  Fragment  On  Ih'eams, 

<  Z>ivtwmity,  dx.]  Here  may  properly  be  noticed  a  shnilar  passage 
vhich  I  find  in  MS.  Sloan.  1848,  fol.  194. 

**  Large  are  the  treasures  of  oblivion,  and  heaps  of  things  in  a  state 
lext  to  nothing  almost  numberless ;  much  more  is  buried  in  silence 
;han  recorded,  and  the  largest  volumes  are  but  epitomes  of  what  hath 
leen.  The  account  of  time  began  with  night,  and  darkness  still  attendeth 
t.  Some  things  never  come  to  light ;  many  have  been  delivered  ;  but 
Qore  hath  been  swallowed  in  obscurity  and  the  caverns  of  oblivion. 
low  much  is  as  it  were  in  vacuo,  and  will  never  be  cleared  up,  of  those 
ong  living  times  when  men  could  scarce  remember  themselves  young ; 
Old  men  seem  to  us  not  ancient  but  antiquities,  when  they  pived]  longer 
n  their  lives  than  we  can  now  hope  to  do  in  our  memories ;  when  men 
eared  not  apoplexies  and  palsies  after  seven  or  eight  hundred  years ;  when 
living  was  bo  lasting  that  homicide  might  admit  of  distinctive  qualifi- 
cations from  the  age  of  the  person,  and  it  might  seem  a  lesser  injury  to 
kill  a  man  at  eight  hundred  than  at  forty,  and  when  life  was  so  well  worth 
the  living  Uiatfew  or  none  would  kill  themselves.'* 


-if 
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their  hopes  of  subsistency;  with  a  transmigration  of  their 
souls, — a  good  way  to  continue  their  memones,  while  having 
the  advantage  of  plural  successions,  they  could  not  but  aefc 
something  remarkable  in  such  variety  of  beings,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fame  of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation  of 
glory  unto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost; 
in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle  of  the 
public  soul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more  than  to  return 
into  their  unknown  and  divine  original  again.  Egyptian 
ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in 
sweet  consistencies,  to  attend  the  return  of  their  souls.  Bof 
all  was  vanity,*  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  !EWptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now 
consumeth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cuies 
woimds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams. 

\     In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or  any  patent 

•from  oblivion,  in  preservations  below  the  moon;  men  hav6 
been  deceived  even  in  their  flatteries,  above  the  sun,  and 
studied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their  names  in  heaven.  The 
various  cosmography  of  that  part  hath  already  varied  tiu 
names  of  contrived  constellations  ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion, 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-star.  While  we  look  for  incormption 
in  the  heavens,  we  find  they  are  but  like  the  earth ; — durable 
in  their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their  parts ;  whereof,  beside 
comets  and  new  stars,  perspectives  begin  to  tell  tales,  and 
the  spots  that  wander  about  the  sun,  with  Phaeton's  favour, 
would  make  clear  conviction. 

;'     There    is  nothing    strictly  immortal,   but  immortality. 

^Whatever  hath  no  beginning,  maybe  confident  of  no  end  ;— 
which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot 
destroy  itself; — and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to 
be  so  powerfully  constituted  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the 
power  of  itself :  all  others  have  a  dependent  being  and  within 
the  reach  of  destruction.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian 
immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of 
either  state  after  death,  makes  a  lolly  oi  posthumous  memoiy. 
Q-od  who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 

*  Om/nia  vcmitas  et  pastio  venti,  vofii)  di/e/uou  Koi  fiotrKfifriQf  ui  oHm 
Aguila  et  Sj/mmachiM.  v.  Di'vs,  EccUs. 
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resorrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath  directly  pro- 
mised no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so  much  of  chance, 
that  the  boldest  expectants  have  foiuid  unhappy  frustration ; 
tnd  to  hold  long  subsistence,  seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion. 
But  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous 
in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativities  and  deabhs  with  equal 
hiBtre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature.^ 

Life  is  a  piure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within 
08.  A  small  Are  sufficeth  for  life,  great  flames  seemed  too 
little  after  death,  while  men  vainly  affected  precious  pyres, 
aad  to  bum  like  Sardanapalus ;  but  the  wisdom  of  funeral 
laws  found  the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  reduced  undoing 
ires  unto  the  rule  of  sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could 
be  so  mean  as  not  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and 
an  urn.* 

Five  languages  secured  not  the  epitaph  of  Gordianus.f 
rhe  man  of  G-od  lives  longer  without  a  tomb  than  any  by 
3ine,  invisibly  interred  by  angels,  and  adjudged  to  obscurity, 
khoogh  not  without  some  marks  directing  hiunan  discovery. 
Bqo^  and  Elias,  without  either  tomb  or  'burial,  in  an 
momalous  state  of  being,  are  the  great  examples  of  per- 
petuity, in  their  long  and  living  memory,  in  strict  account 
oeing  still  on  this  side  death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to 
let  upon  this  stage  of  earth.  If  in  the  decretory  term  of 
the  world  we  shaQ  not  all  die  but  be  changed,  according  to 
received  translation,  the  last  day  wiU  make  but  few  graves ; 
it  least  quick  resurrections  will  anticipate  lasting  sepultures. 
Some  graves  will  be  opened  before  they  be  quite  closed,  and 

*  According  to  the  epitaph  of  Rufiis  and  Beronica,  in  Gruterus. 

nee  ex 
Eorum  bonis  plus  inventum  est,  quam 
Quod  sufficeret  ad  emendam  pyram 
£t  picem  quibus  corpora  cremarentur, 
Et  prsefica  conducta,  et  olla  empta. 

f  In  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabic ;  defaced  by  Lici* 
oiui  the  emperor. 

*  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  dtc]  Southey  quotes  this  striking  passage 
in  the  opening  of  hig  OoUoquieSf — ^but  in  a  note  he  conjectures  that 
Browne  wrote  infimy  instead  ol  infamy. 
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Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When  many  that  feared  to  difl^ 
shall  groan  that  they  can  die  but  once,  the  dismal  state  ii 
'  the  second  and  living  death,  when  life  puts  despair  on  tiie 
damned ;  when  men  shall  wish  the  coverings  of  mountain^ 
not  of  monuments,  and  annihilations  shall  be  courted. 

While  some  have  studied  monuments,  others  hm 
studiously  declined  them,^  and  some  have  been  so  vainfy 
boisterous,  that  they  durst  not  acknowledge  their  gravel ; 
wherein  Alaricus*  seems  most  subtle,  who  had  a  river. 
turned  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  bottom.  Even  Sylla,  that 
thought  himself  safe  in  his  urn,  could  not  prevent  reveng- 
ing tongues,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  monument.  Happr 
are  they  whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so  with 
men  in  this  world,  that  they  are  not  a&aid  to  meet  them  in 
the  next ;  who,  when  they  die,  make  no  commotion  among 
the  dead,  and  are  not  touched  with  that  poetical  taunt  ox 
Isaiah.t  i 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities  of 
vain-glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimiij. ' 
But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution  rests  in  the  Christiiui 
religion,  which  trampleth  upon  pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck 
of  ambition,  humbly  pursumg  that  infallible  perpetuily, 
imto  which  all  others  must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be 
poorly  seen  in  angles  of  contingency. J 

Pious  spirits  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of  futurity, 
made  little  more  of  this  worid,  than  the  world  that  was 
before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos  of  pre-ordina- 
tion,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And  if  any  have  been 
80  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Christian  annihilation, 
ecstasies,  exolution,  liquefaction,  transformation,  the  kiss  of 
the  spouse,  gustation  of  God,  and  ingression  into  the  divine 
shadow,  they  have  already  had  an  handsome  anticipation  of 

•  *  Jomandes  de  rebita  Geticis, 
f  Isa.  xiv.  16,  &c.  X  Angvlus  contingentiCBf  the  least  of  angles. 

^  others  have  stvdioudy  declined  them.']  In  a  work  entitled  IIEPIAMMA 
ENAHM ION,  w  Vulgar  Errours  in  Practice  censured,  is  a  chapter  om. 
Decent  Sepulture,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  censori 
against  '*  tiie  affectation  of  epitaphs,"  which,  the  author  observes^  are  of 
Pagan  origin,  and  are  not  even  once  mentioned  in'  the  whole  book 
of  God. 


J 
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;  the  glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth 
s  unto  them. 

ubsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  produc-  v 
bo  exist  in  their  names  and  predicament  of  chimeras, 
rge  satisfaction  imto  old  expectations,  and  made  one 
f  their  Elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the 
Lysicks  of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  again 
es,  which  being  not  only  an  hope,  but  an  evidence  in 
jelievers,  'tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's*  church- 
is  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  fieady  to  be  anything,  in 
stasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as 
!es  of  Adrianus.t 

tabime  wdaxera  icilvai, 
Anrofpu,  hand  r^ert. — Ldcan. 


Paris,  where  bodies  soon  consiune. 

tately  mausoleum  or  sepulchral  pile,  built  by  Adrianus  in  Borne, 

>w  standeth  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
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THOueHT  I  had  tsken  leave  of  urns,  when  I  had  some 
*s  past  given  a  short  account  of  those  found  at  Wal- 
ham  ;•  but  a  new  discovery  being  made,  I  readilj  obey 
'  commands  in  a  brief  description  thereof. 
1    a    large  arable   field,   lymg  between  Buxton  and 
npton,  but  belonging  to  Brampton,  and  not  much  more 
a  furlong  from  Oxnead-park,  divers  urns  were  found, 
irt  of  the  neld  being  designed  to  be  inclosed,  the  work- 
digged  a  ditch  £rom  north  to  south,  and  another  from 
to  west,  in  both  which  they  fell  upon  divers  urns ; 
earnestly  and  carelessly  di^gmg,  they  broke  all  they 
with,  and  finding  nothing  but  ashes  and  burnt  bones, 
scattered  what  they  found.     Upon  notice  given  unto 
[  went  myself  to  observe  the  same,  and  to  have  obtained 
ole  one ;  and  though  I  met  with  two  in  the  side  of  the 
I,  and  used  all  care  I  could  with  the  workmen,  yet  they 
broken.     Some  advantage  there  was  from  the  wet 
)n  alone  that  day,  the  earth  not  readily  falling  from 
t  them,  as  in  the  summer.     When  some  were  digging 
lorth  and  south  ditch,  and  others  at  a  good  distance  the 
and  west  one,  those  at  this  latter  upon  every  stroke 
h  was  made  at  the  other  ditch,  heard  a  hollow  sound 
to  them,  as  though  the  ground  had  been  arched, 
ked,  or  hollow,  about  them.     It  is  very  probable  there 
rery  many  urns  about  this  place,  for  they  were  found  in 
t  ditches,  which  were   one  hundred  yards  from  each 
T ;  and  this  very  sounding  of  the  earth,  which  might  be 

See  ffpdriotaphia,  Urn  Btviial :  or,  a  Discourse  of  tkt  Sepulchral 
^Uudyfownd  in  Ncrfolh,  8vo.    London,  printed  1658. 
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aused  by  hollow  vessels  in  the  earth,  might  mal 
probable.  There  was  nothing  in  them  but  fi: 
3umt  bones  ;  not  any  such  implements  and  extn 
stances  as  I  found  in  the  Walsingham  urns :  soi 
skulls  and  teeth  were  easily  discernible.  Som< 
large,  some  small,  some  had  coverings,  most  non< 

Of  these  pots  none  were  found  above  three 
a  yard  in  the  ground ;  whereby  it  appeareth,  tha 
time  the  earth  hath  little  varied  its  surfia^, 
ground  hath  been  ploughed  to  the  utmost  mem< 
Whereby  it  may  be  also  conjectured,  that  this 
been  a  wood-land,  as  some  conceive  all  this  g 
have  been ;  for  in  such  places  they  made  no  coi 
ing-places  in  old  time,  except  for  some  specia 
groves :  and  likewise  that  there  hath  been  an  ai 
tation  about  these  parts ;  for  at  Buxton  also,  no 
ums  have  been  found  in  mv  memory ;  but  in  t 
tude,  figure,  colour^  posture,  S;c.,  there  was  no  sr 
some  were  large  and  capacious,  able  to  contaii 
gallons,     some    of   a    middle,    others   of   a  s 
The  great  ones  probabhr  belonging  to  greater 
might  be  family  urns,  fit  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  their  kindred  and  relations,  and  therefore,  o^ 
had  coverings  of  the  same  matter,  either  fitte 
a  thin  flat  stone,  like  a  grey  slate,  laid  ovr 
therefore  also  great  ones  were  but  thinly  fou 
in  good  number.     Some  were  of  large  widf 
belhes  proportionable,  with   short  necks,  s 
three  inches  diameter,  and  near  an  inch  thi( 
with  necks  like  jugs,  and  about  that  bignc 
of  some  few  were  not  roimd,  but  after  the  f 
compressed,  not  ordinarily  to  be  imitated  ; 
amall,  yet  none  had  pointed  bottoms,  accord 
of  those  which  are  to  De  seen  in  Eoma  Sotte: 
or  Mascardus. 

In  the  colours  also  there  was  great  v 
whitish,  some  blackish,  and  inclining  to 
lowish,  or  dark  red,  arguing  the  variety 

*  ai*fjuin(j  the  varUty  of  their  maieriaU.']    J 
their  being  more  or  less  thoroughly  burned. 
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*^     fiagments,  and  especiallj  bottoms  of  vessels,  which 


^^^-  to  be  handsome  neat  pans,  were  also  found  of  a  fine 

"^jl^iie  red,   somewhat  like  Portugal  vessels,  as  though 

d  been  made  out  of  some  fine  Bolary  earth,  and  very 

;  but  the  like  had  been  found  in  divers  places,  as 

^^saubon  hath  observed  about  the  pots  found  at  New- 

J  in  Kent,  and  as  other  pieces  do  yet  testify,  which  are 

%imd  at;  Barrow  Castle,  an  old  Boman  station,  not  fiir 

Yarmouth. 

the  urns,  those  of  the  larger  sort,  such  as  had  cover- 
^eie  found  with  their  mouths  placed  upwards ;  but 
munbers  of  the  others  were,  as  they  informed  me 
^ne  I  saw  myself),  placed  with  their  mouths  downward, 
were  probably  such  as  were  not  to  be  opened  again, 
^^^-^Te  the  ashes  of  any  other  person.  Tnough.some 
^^^ered  at  this  position,  yet  I  saw  no  inconveniency  in  it ; 
^^  l]ie  earth  being  closely  pressed,  and  especially  in  minor- 
^T^^hed  pots,  they  stand  in  a  posture  as  like  to  continue  as 
^ther,  as  being  less  subject  to  have  the  earth  &11  in,  or 
"^  lain  to  soak  into  them.  And  the  same  posture  has 
"^^l  observed  in  some  found  in  other  places,  as  Holingshead 
^^ere  of  divers  found  in  Anglesea. 
.  Some  had  inscriptions,  the  greatest  part  none ;  those  with 
^Qleriptions,  were  of  the  largest  sort,  which  were  upon  the 
Verted  verges  thereof.  The  greatest  part  of  those  which 
1  could  obtaon  were  somewhat  obliterated :  yet  some  of  the 
fetters  to  be  made  out:  the  letters  were  between  lines, 
nther  single  or  double,  and  the  letters  of  some  few,  after  a 
iur  Boman  stroke,  others  more  rudely  and  iUegibly  drawn, 
rherein  there  seemed  no  great  variety ;  "  NUON  "  being 
vpoa  very  many  of  them ;  only  upon  the  inside  of  the 
lottom  01  a  small  red.  pan-like  vessel,  with  a  glaze,  or 
'amish,  like  pots  which  come  £rom  Portugal,  l)ut  finer,  were 
egibly  set  down  in  embossed  letters,  CBACUNAF,;  which 
night  imply  Oracwna  Jigulu^  or  Craetma  fecit,  the  name 
)i  .the  manufactor ;  for  inscriptions  commonly  signified 
^  name  of  the  person  interred,  the  names  of  servants 
rfBeial  to  such  provisions,  or  the  name  of  the  artificer,  or 
minufactor  of  such  vessels;  all  which  are  particularly 
exemplified  by  the  learned  Licetus,*  where  the  same  in- 

*  Vid.  Licet,  de  Lxtcemis, 
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scription  is  often  found,  it  is  probably  of  the  artificer,  of 
where  the  name  also  is  in  the  genitive  case,  as  he  also 
observeth. 

Out  of  one  was  brought  unto  me  a  silver  denarius,  with 
the  head  of  Diva  Faustina  on  the  obverse  side,  and  wiiii 
this  inscription,  Diva  Augusta  JEhustinaj  and  on  the  reverse 
the  figures  of  the  emperor  and  empress  joining  their  right 
hands,  with  this  inscription,  Concordia  ;  the  same  is  to  be 
seen  in  Au^ustino,  and  must  be  coined  after  the  death  of 
Faustina  (who  lived  three  years  wife  imto  Antoninus  Pius), 
from  the  title  of  Diva,  which  was  not  given  them  before 
their  deification.  I  also  received  from  some  men  and 
women  then  present,  coins  of  Posthumus  and  Tetricus,  two' 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  reign  of  Galienus,  which  .being 
of  much  later  date,  begat  an  inference  that  burning  of  tlie 
dead  and  urn-burial  lasted  longer,  at  least  in  this  countij, 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  G-ood  authors  conceiye  thifc 
this  custom  ended  with  the  reign  of  the  Antonini,  wheieiDf 
the  last  was  Antoninus  Heliogabalus,  yet  these  coiitf 
extend  about  fourscore  years  lower;  and  since  the  head 
of  Tetricus  is  made  with  a  radiated  crown,  it  must  be 
conceived  to  have  been  made  after  his  death,  and  not  before 
his  consecration,  which,  as  the  learned  Tristan  conjectuies, 
was  most  probably  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  and 
the  coin  not  made,  or  at  least  not  issued  abroad,  before  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Probus,  for  Tacitus  reigned  but  six 
months  and  a  half,  his  brother  Plorianus  but  two  montha, 
unto  whom  Probus  succeeding,  reigned  five  years. 

In  the  digging  they  brake  divers  glasses  and  finer  vessels, 
which  might  contain  such  liquors  as  they  often  buried,  in  or 
by  the  urns  ;  the  pieces  of  glass  were  fine  and  clear,  though 
thick ;  and  a  piece  of  one  was  finely  streaked  with  smootib 
white  streaks  upon  it.  There  were  also  found  divers  pieces 
of  brass,  of  several  figures ;  and  one  piece  which  seemed  to 
be  of  bell-metal.  And  in  one  urn  was  found  a  nail  two 
inches  long ;  whether  to  declare  the  trade  or  occupation  ci 
the  person  is  uncertain.  But  upon  the  monuments  of  smiths, 
in  Gruter,  we  meet  with  the  figures  of  hammers,  pincersi 
and  the  like ;  and  we  find  the  figure  of  a  cobler's  awl  on  the 
tomb  of  one  of  that  trade,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  Benniy* 
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US  hath  set  it  down  in  his  notes  upon  Onuphrius, 
tiquities  of  Verona. 

though  urns  have  been  often  discovered  in  former 
ny  think  it  strange  there  should  be  many  still  founds 
redly  there  may  be  great  numbers  still  concealed. 
lOugh  we  should  not  reckon  upon  any  who  were  thuS' 
before  the  time  of  the  Eomans  (although  that  the 
vere  thus  buried  it  may  be  probable,  and  we  read  of 
of  Chindonactes,  a  Druid,  fcund  near  Dijon  in  Bur- 
argely  discoursed  by  Licetus),  and  though  I  say,  we 
}  in'  any  infant  which  was  minor  igne  rogi^  before 
onths,  or  appearance  of  teeth,  nor  should  account 
ictice  of  burning  among  the  Britons  higher  than 
m,  when  it  is  said  by  Tacitus,  that  they  conformed 
)  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eomans,  and  so  both 
might  have  one  way  of  burial ; — ^yet  jBrom  his  days, 
ates  of  these  urns,  were  about  two  hundred  years. 
3refore  if  we  fall  so  low  as  to  conceive  there  were 
n  this  nation  yearly  but  twenty  thousand  persons, 
unt  of  the  buried  persons  would  amount  unto  four 
,  and  consequently  so  great  a  niunber  of  urns  dis- 
hrough  the  land,  as  may  still  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
ing  times,  and  arise  unto  all  ages. 
l>odies  whose  reliques  these  urns  contained  seemed 
hly  burned ;  for  beside  pieces  of  teeth,  there  were 
ew  fragments  of  bones,  but  rather  ashes  in  hard 
ind  pieces  of  coals,  which  were  often  so  fresh,  that 
iced  to  make  a  good  draught  of  its  urn,  which  still 
th  with  me. 

persons  digging  at  a  little  distance  from  the  urn 
in  hopes  to  ^d  something  of  value,  after  they  had 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  deep,  fell  upon  an 
ble  piece  of  work,  whose  description  [hereupon 
h].    The  work  was  square,  about  two  yaords  and  a 

on  each  side.  The  wall,  or  outward  part,  a  foot 
1  colour  red,  and  looked  like  brick ;  but  it  was  solid, 
;  any  mortar,  or  cement,  or  figured  brick  in  it,  but 
hole  piece,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  framed  and  burnt 

same  place  where  it  was  found.  In  this  kind  of 
»rk  were  thirty-two  holes,  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
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half  diameter,  and  two  above  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  the 
east  and  west  sides.  Upon  two  of  these  holes  on  the  eaali 
side,  were  placed  two  pots,  with  their  mouths  downward; 
putting*  in  their  arms  they  found  the  work  hollow  beloWy 
and  the  earth  being  cleared  of^  much  water  was  found  beknr 
them,  to  the  quantity  of  a  barrel,  which  was  conceived  to 
have  been  the  rain-water  which  soaked  in  through  the  earih 
above  them. 

The  upper  part  of  the  work  being  broke,  and  opened 
they  found  a  floor  about  two  foot  below,  and  then  digging 
onward,  three  floors  successively  under  one  another,  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  and  half,  the  floors  being  of  a  slaty,  not 
bricky  substance ;  in  these  partitions  some  pots  were  found, 
but  broke  by  the  workmen,  being  necessitated  to  use  hard 
blows  for  the  breaking  of  the  floors ;  and  in  the  last  partition 
but  one,  a  large  pot  was  found  of  a  very  narrow  mouth* 
short  ears,  of  the  capacity  of  fourteen  pints,  which  lay  in 
ixn  inclining  posture,  close  by,  and  somewhat  under  a  kind 
of  arch  in  the  solid  wall,  and  by  the  great  care  of  my  worthy 
Iriend,  Mr.  William  Marsham,  who  employed  the  worlanen, 
was  taken  up  whole,  almost  full  of  water,  clean,  and  with- 
out smeU,  and  insipid,  which  being  poured  out,  there  still 
remains  in  the  pot  a  great  lump  of  an  heavy  crusty  sub- 
stance. What  work  this  was  we  must  as  yet  reserve  unto 
better  conjecture.  Meanwhile  we  find  in  Q-ruter  that  some 
monuments  of  the  dead  had  divers  holes  successively  to  let 
in  the  ashes  of  their  relations ;  but  holes  in  such  a  great 
number  to  that  intent,  we  have  not  anywhere  met  with. 

About  three  months  after,  my  noble  and  honoured  &iend. 
Sir  Robert  Paston,  had  the  curiosity  to  open  a  piece  of 
ground  in  his  park  at  Oxnead,  which  adjoined  unto  the 
former  field,  where  fragments  of  pots  were  found,  and  upon 
one  the  figure  of  a  well-made  face  ;  and  there  was  also  found 
an  unusual  coin  of  the  emperor  Volusianus,  having  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  a  radiated  crown,  and 
this  inscription,  Z»ip.  Cas,  C  Vih,  Voltmano  Aug.;  that  is, 
Imperatori  Cmsari  Caio  Vibio  Voltmemo  Atcgusfo.  On  the 
reverse  an  human  figure,  with  the  arms  somewhat  extended, 
and  at  the  right  foot  an  altar,  with  the  inscription  Fietoi, 
This  emperor  was    son  unto    Caius  Vibius  Tribonianus 
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18,  with  whom  he  jointly  reigned  after  the  Decii,  about 
-ear  264 ;  both  he  himself,  and  his  father,  were  skin  by 
emperor  jEmilianus.  By  the  radiated  crown  this  piece 
Id  be  coined  after  his  death  and  consecration,  but  in 
e  time  it  is  not  clear  in  history.  But  probably  this 
Qd  had  been  opened  and  digged  before,  though  out  of 
aemory  of  man,  for  we  found  divers  small  pieces  of  pots, 
>'8  bones,  sometimes  an  oyster-shell  a  yard  deep  iu  the 
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LETTER    TO   A   FRIEND. 


GiTE  me  leave  to  wonder  tbat  news  of  tbis  nature  should 
we  such  heavy  wings  that  you  should  hear  so  little  con- 
Tning  your  dearest  friend,  and  that  I  must  make  that  un- 
Qling  repetition  to  tell  you,  ad  portam  rigidps  calces  aa?- 
ndit,  that  he  is  dead  and  buried,  and  by  this  time  no  pimy 
nong  the  mighty  nations  of  the  dead ;  for  though  he  left 
lis  world  not  very  many  days  past,  yet  every  hour  you 
DOW  largely  addeth  imto  that  darK  society ;  and  considering 
le  incessant  mortality  of  mankind,  you  cannot  conceive 
bere  dieth  in  the  whole  earth  so  few  as  a  thousand  an 
oar. 

Although  at  this  distance  you  had  no  early  account  or 
articular  of  his  death,  yet  your  affection  may  cease  to 
ronder  that  you  had  not  some  secret  sense  or  intimation 
kereof  by  dreams,  thoughtful  whisperings,  mercurisms, 
iry  nuncios  or  sympathetica!  insinuations,  which  many 
eem  to  have  had  at  the  death  of  theur  dearest  friends :  for 
nice  we  find  in  that  famous  story,  that  spirits  themselves 
vere  fain  to  tell  theur  fellows  at  a  distance  that  the  great 
Intonio  was  dead,  we  have  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our 
morance  in  such  particulars,  and  must  rest  content  with 
me  common  road,  and  Appian  way  of  knowledge  by  informa- 
ion.  Though  the  uncertainty  of  the  end  of  this  world 
Uth  confounded  all  human  predictions ;  yet  they  who  shall 
ire  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  darkened  and  the  stars  to 

Sfirom  heaven,  will  hardly  be  deceived  in  the  advent  of 
last  day ;  and  therefore  strange  it  is,  that  the  common 
ey  of  consumptive  persons  who  feel  not  themselves 
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dying,  and  therefore  still  hope  to  live,  should  also 
their  friends  in  perfect  health  and  judgment ; — ^that 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Plautus's  sick  comple: 
or  that  almost  an  Hippocratical  face  should  not  alarum 
to  higher  fears,  or  rather  despair,  of  his  continuation  ij 
such  an  emaciated  state,  wherein  medical  predictions 
not,  as  sometimes  in  acute  diseases,  and  wherein  'tis  lil 
dangerous  to  be  sentenced  by  a  physician  as  a  judge. 

Upon  my  first  visit  I  was  bold  to  tell  them  who  had 
let  fall  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  that  in  my  sad  opinion 
was  not  like  to  behold  a  grasshopper,  much  less  to  pli 
another  fig ;  and  in  no  long  time  after  seemed  to  di&boi 
that  odd  mortal  symptom  in  him  not  mentioned  by 
crates,  that  is,  to  lose  his  own  face,  and  look  like  some 
his  near  relations ;  for  he  maintained  not  his  proper 
nance,  but  looked  like  his  uncle,  the  lines  of  whose  &/i» 
deep  and  invisible  in  his  healthful  visage  before :  for  as 
our  beginning  we  run  through  variety  of  looks,  before 
come  to  consistent  and  settled  faces ;  so  before  our  end, 
sick  and  languishing  alterations,  we  put  on  new 
and  in  our  retreat  to  earth,  may  fall  upon  such  looks  wl 
from  community  of  seminal  originals  were  before 
in  us. 

He  was  fruitlessly  put  in  hope  of  advantage  by  change 
air,  and  imbibing  the  pure  aerial  nitre  of  these  parts ; 
therefore,  being  so  far  spent,  he  quickly  found  Sardinia 
Tivoli,^  and  the  most  healthful  air  of  little  effect,  wl 
death  had  set  his  broad  arrow  -^  for  he  lived  not  unto 
middle  of  May,  and  confirmed  the  observation  of  Hipi 
tes^  of  that  mortal  time  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  of 
fig-tree  resemble  a  daw's  claw.  He  is  happily  seated  wl 
lives  in  places  whose  air,  earth,  and  water,  promote  not  dj 
infirmities  of  his  weaker  parts,  or  is  early  removed  inti 
regions  that  correct  them.  He  that  is  tabidly  incline^ 
were  unwise  to  pass  his  days  in  Portugal :  cholical  persooi 
will  find  little  comfort  in  Austria  or  Vienna :  he  that  a 
weak-legged  must  not  be  in  love  with  Eome,  nor  an  infirm 

*  TivoU.]    Cum  mors  venerit,  in  medio  Tibure  Sardinia  est. 
^  where  death,  c&c]  In  the  king's  forests  they  set  the  figure  of  a  bnil| 
arrow  upon  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  down. 
3  observation  of,  ikcJ\    See  Hip,  Epidem, 
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bli  Venice  or  Paris.    Death  hath  not  only  particular 
heaven,  but  malevolent  places  on  earth,  which  single 

infirmities,  and  strike  at  our  weaker  paorts ;  in  which 
^  passager  and  migrant  birds  have  the  great  advan- 
who  are  naturally  constituted  for  distant  habitations, 
10  seas  nor  places  limit,  but  in  their  appointed  seasons 
it  us  from  Gl-reenland  and  Mount  Atlas,  and  as  some 
3ven  from  the  Antipodes.^ 
igh  we  could  not  have  his  life,  yet  we  missed  not  our 

in  his  sofb  departure,  which  was  scarce  an  expira- 
nd  his  end  not  unlike  his  beginning,  when  the  salient 
(^arce  affords  a  sensible  motion,  and  his  departure  so 
tx)  sleep,  that  he  scarce  needed  the  civil  ceremony  of 

hk  ef  es ;  contrary  unto  the  common  wajr,  whe^in 
iraws  up,  sleep  lets  faR  the  eye-lids.  With  what 
ud  pains  we  came  into  the  world  we  know  not ;  but 
omonly  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  it :  yet  if  it 
e  made  out,  that  such  who  have  easy  nativities  have 
oly  hard  deaths,  and  contrarily ;  his  departure  was 
'/that  we  might  justly  suspJet  his  bi^h  was  of 
'  nature,  and  that  some  Juno  sat  cross-legged  at  his 

les  his  sofb  death,  the  incurable  state  of  his  disease 
somewhat  extenuate  your  sorrow,  who  know  that 
re  but  seldom  happen,  miracles  more  rarely  in  physic* 
f  Victorius  gives  a  serious  account  of  a  consumptive, 
,  phthisical  woman,  who  was  suddenly  cured  by  the 
ision  of  Ignatius.®  "We  read  not  of  any  in  scripture 
this  case  applied  unto  our  Saviour,  though  some  may 
ained  in  that  large  expression,  that  he  went  about 

healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
\7  Amulets,  spells,  sigils,  and  incantations,  practised 
•  diseases,  are  seldom  pretended  in  this ;  and  we  find 

in  the  Archidoxis  of  Paracelsus  to  cure  an  extreme 
ption  or  marasmus,  which,  if  other  diseases  fail,  will 

podea.Ji    BdUmivs  de  Ambus. 

hnow  thai  monsters  but  seldom  happen,  miracles,  dsc.^     Monstra 

Dt  in  medicina.     Ifippoc. — "  Strange  and  rare  escapes  there 

umetimes  in  physick." 

di  Victorti  ConsvltatioiMS. 

t.  iv.  25. 
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put  a  period  unto  long  livers,  and  at  last  makes  dust  of 
And  therefore  the  stoics  could  not  but  think  that  the  fi. 
principle  would  wear  out  all  the  rest,  and  at  last' make 
end  of  the  world,  which  notwithstanding  without  sue! 
lingering  period  the  Creator  may  effect  at  his  pleasure :  : 
to  make  an  end  of  all  things  on  earth,  and  our  planefa 
system  of  the  world,  he  need  but  put  out  the  sun. 

I  was  not  so  curious  to  entitle  the  stars  imto  any  conc£ 
of  his  death,  yet  could  not  but  take  notice  that  he  di 
when  the  moon  was  in  motion  from  the  meridian ;  at  whi 
time  an  old  Italian  lon^  ago  would  persuade  me  thati 
greatest  part  of  men  died:  but  herem  I  confess  I  coi 
never  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  although  firom  the  time  of  ti( 
in  places  upon  or  near  the  sea,  there  may  be  considera 
deductions ;  and  Fliny^  hath  an  odd  and  remarkable  passt 
concerning  the  death  of  men  and  animals  upon  the  rec 
or  ebb  of  the  sea.  However,  certain  it  is,  be  died  in  * 
dead  and  deep  part  of  the  night,  when  Nox  might  be  m 
apprehensibly  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  the  mot 
of  sleep  and  death,  according  to  old  genealogy ;  and  so  w 
out  of  this  world  about  that  hour  when  our  blessed  Sari* 
entered  it,  and  about  what  time  many  conceive  he  will  reti 
again  unto  it.  Cardan  hath  a  peculiar  and  no  hard  obsei 
tion  from  a  man's  hand  to  know  whether  he  was  bom  in 
day  or  night,  which  I  confess  holdeth  in  my  own.  And  S 
liger  to  that  purpose  hath  another  from  the  tip  of  the  ea 
most  men  are  begotten  in  the  night,  animals  in  the  d 
but  whether  more  persons  have  been  bom  in  the  nighi 
the  day,  were  a  curiosity  undecidable,  though  more  li 
perished  by  violent  deaths  in  the  day ;  yet  in  natural  dii 
lutions  both  times  may  hold  an  indifferency,  at  least  but  < 
tingent  inequality.  The  whole  course  of  time  runs  out  in 
nativity  and  death  of  things ;  which  whether  they  hap 
by  succession  or  coincidence,  are  best  computed  by 
natural  not  artificial  day. 

'  Pliny.']  Aristoteles  nullum  ftnimal  nisi  seeta  recedente  expj 
affirmat ;  observatum  id  multum  in  Gallico  Oceano  et  dantazat  in  hoi 
oompertum,  lib.  2,  cap.  101. 

^  Scaliger,  dcc.'\  Auris  pars  pendula  lobus  didtar,  non  omnibi 
pars  est  auribus ;  non  enim  iis  qui  noctu  nati  sunt,  sed  qui  inloi 
prayima.  ex  parte. — Com,  inArutoU  de  Animal,  lib.  1. 
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That  Charles  the  Fifth  was  crowned  upon  the  day  of  his 
«^ty;  it  being  in  his  own  power  so  to  order  it,  makes  no 
igahff  animadversion ;  but  that  he  should  also  take  TCing 
HMM  prisoner  upon  that  day,  was  an  unexpected  coinci- 
^  which  made  the  same  remarkable,  ^tipater,  who 
I  an  anniversary  feast  every  year  upon  his  birth-day, 
dedno  astrological  revolution  to  know  what  day  he  should 
on.  When  the  fixed  stars  have  made  a  revolution  unto 
points  from  whence  they  first  set  out,  some  of  the  an- 
te thought  the  world  would  have  an  end ;  which  was  a 
of  dying  upon  the  day  of  his  nativity.  Now  the  dis- 
prevailin^  and  swiftly  advancing  about  the  time  of  his 
itjr,  some  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  leave  the  world 
le  day  he  entered  mto  it :  but  this  being  a  lingering 
le,  and  creeping  softly  on,  nothing  critical  was  found  or 
ted,  and  he  died  not  before  fifteen  days  after.  Nothing 
re  common  with  infants  than  to  die  on  the  day  of  their 
ty,  to  behold  the  worldly  hours,  and  but  the  fractions 
it;  and  even  to  perish  before  their  n^tivi^  in  the 
1  world  of  the  womb,  and  before  their  gooa  angel  is 
ived  to  undertake  them.  But  in  persons  who  out-live 
years,  and  when  there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred 
xty-five  days  to  determine  their  lives  in  every  year ; 
be  first  day  should  make  the  last,  that  the  tail  of  the 
should  return  into  its  mouth  precisely  at  that  time, 
ley  should  wind  up  upon  the  day  of  their  nativity,^  is 
I  a  remarkable  comcidence,  which,  though  astrology 
aken  witty  pains  to  salve,  yet  hath  it  been  very  wary 
king  predictions  of  it. 

ihis  consumptive  condition  and  remarkable  extenuation, 
ae  to  be  almost  half  himself,  and  left  a  great  part  be- 
lim,  which  he  carried  not  to  the  grave.  And  though 
rtjory  of  Duke  John  Emestus  Mansfield  ^  be  not  so 
swallowed,  that  at  his  death  his  heart  was  found  not 
so  big  as  a  nut ;  yet  if  the  bones  of  a  good  skeleton 
little  more  than  twenty  pounds,  lus  inwards  and  flesh 
ling  could  make  no  bouffage,^  but  a  light  bit  for  the 
I  never  more  lively  beheld  the  starved  characters  of 

MipJ]     According  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 
Ui  ErnettuB  Maiufield.]    Turkish  history. 
^fageJ]    Ftobably  from  houffSe,  inflation. 
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Dante^  in  any  living  face ;  an  aruspex  might  have  read  ft 
lecture  upon  him  without  exenteration,  his  flesh  being  lO 
consumea,  that  he  might,  in  a  manner,  have  discerned  Ul 
bowels  without  opening  of  him :  so  that  to  be  carried^  texii 
cervice^  to  the  grave,  was  but  a  civil  unnecessily ;  and  the 
complements  of  the  coffin  might  outweigh  the  subject  of  it  | 

Omnibonus  Ferrarim  ^  in  mortal  dysenteries  of  childrm  ^ 
looks  for  a  spot  behind  the  ear :  in  consumptive  diseasei  . 
some  eye  the  complexion  of  moles;  Cardan  eagerly  viewi 
the  nails,  some  the  lines  of  the  hand,  the  thenar  or  museb  . 
of  the  thumb ;  some  are  so  curious  as  to  observe  the  depA 
of  the  throat-pit,  how  the  proportion  varieth  of  the  sroaU  rf 
the  legs  unto  the  calf,  or  the  compass  of  the  neck  unto  the  i. 
circumference  of  the  head :  but  all  these,  with  many  mon^  • 
were  so  drowned  in  a  mortal  visage,  and  last  &ce  of  H^  .> 
pocrates,  that  a  weak  physiognomist  might  say  at  fini  > 
eye,  this  was  a  face  of  earth,  and  that  MortcP  had  set  htf 
hard  seal  upon  his  temples,  easily  perceiving  what  carieth 
turc^  draughts  death  makes  upon  pined  faces,  and  unto  whit 
an  unknown  degree  a  man  may  live  backward. 

Though  the  beard  be  only  made  a  distinction  of  sex,  and 
sign  of  masculine  heat  by  Zflmus^  yet  the  precocity  md  , 
early  growth  thereof  in  him,  was  not  to  be  liked  in  referenee  , 
unto  long  life.     Lewis,  that  virtuous  but  unfortunate  king 
of  Hungary,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  wai 
said  to  be  bom  without  a  skin,  to  have  bearded  at  fifteen, 
and  to  have   shown  some  grey  hairs  about  twenty;  firont; 
whence  the  diviners  conjectured  that  he  would  be  spoiled  of 
his  kingdom,  and  have  but  a  short  life:  but  hairs  make 
fallible  predictions,  and  manytemples  early  grey  have  out- 
lived the  psalmist's  period.^   Hairs  which  have  most  amused 
me  have  not  been  in  the  face  or  head,  but  on  the  back,  and 
not  in  men  but  children,  as  I  long  ago  observed  in  that  en- 
demial  distemper  of  little  children  in  Languedoc,  called  tiio 

*  Dcmie.']   In  the  poet  Dante's  description. 

*  sextd  cervice.]    i.e.  "  by  six  persons." 

*  Onmiborma  Ferrarivs."]    De  Morbia  Puerorum, 
"^  Morta."]    Morta,  the  deity  of  death  or  fete. 

*  caricatva'a.]    When  men's  feces  are  drawn  with  resemblance  t» 
some  other  animals,  the  Italians  call  it,  to  be  drawn  in  caHcatu/rck, 

*  Ulmua.]     Ulmus  de  utu  harbcB  hvmancB, 

*  period,  j    The  life  of  a  man  is  three-score  and  ten. 
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norgellans^  wherein  they  critically  break  out  with  harsh 
HOTS  on  their  backs,  which  takes  off  the  unquiet  symp- 
XHnB  of  the  disease,  and  delivers  them  from  coughs  and 
sonvulsions.^ 

The  Egyptian  mummies  that  I  have  seen,  have  had  their 

moutlis  open,  and  somewhat  gaping,  which  affordeth  a  good 

[^portanity  to  view  and  observe  their  teeth,  wherein  'tis 

DkOt  easy  to  find  any  wanting  or  decayed ;  and  therefore  in 

B^gypty  where  one  man  practised  but  one  operation,  or  the 

ibaeasea  but  of  single  parts,  it  must  needs  be  a  barren  pro- 

■sasion  to  confine  unto  that  of  drawing  of  teeth,  and  little 

better  than  to  have  been  tooth-drawer  unto  King  Pyrrhus,^ 

^mho  had  but  two  in  his  head.     How  the  banyans  of  India 

aBaintain  the  inte&rity  of  those  parts,  I  find  not  particularly 

Observed;  who  notwithstanding'^have  an  advantage  of  the^ 

peservation  by  abstaining  from  all  flesh,  and  employing 

weir  teeth  in  such  food  unto  which  they  may  seem  at  first 

framed,  from  their  figure  and  conformation :  but  sharp  and 

aorroding  rheums  had  so  early  mouldered  those  rocks  and 

hardest  parts  of  his  fabric,  that  a  man  might  well  conceive 

fliat  his  years  were  never  like  to  double  or  twice  tell  over 

Ua  teeth.*     Corruption  had  dealt  more  severely  with  them 

than  sepulchral  fires  and  smart  flames  with  those  of  burnt 

hodies  of  old ;  for  in  the  burnt  fragments  of  urns  which 

I  have  enquired  into,  although  I  seem  to  find  few  incisors 

or  shearers,  yet  the  dog  teeth  and  grinders  do  notably  resist 

'  those  fires.^ 

*  morgeUomJ]    See  Picotus  de  BKeumcUismo. 

*  ctmtnUnoM,]  The  following  occurs  in  MS.  Sloan.  1862  :— "  Though 
'  kaira  afford  but  fidlible  conjectures,  yet  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
•  Ibem.  They  grow  not  equally  on  bodies  after  death :  women's  skulls 
b  iffml  moM  as  well  as  men's,  and  the  best  I  have  seen  was  upon  a 
'^  woman's  skull,  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  room  after  twenty-five  years' 
J  VoriaL  Though  the  skin  be  made  the  place  of  hairs,  yet  sometimes 
'   ttey  are  found  on  the  heart  and  inward  parts.     The  plica  or  gluey  locks 

happen  unto  both  sexes,  and  being  cut  off  will  come  again :  but  thev 
m  wary  of  cutting  off  the  same,  for  fear  of  head-ache  and  other  diseases. ' 
^MS.  Sloan,  1862. 

*  King  Pi/rrhus.]    His  upper  and  lower  jaw  being  solid,  and  without 
liitiiict  rows  of  teeth. 

*  teetk.l    Twice  tell  over  his  teeth,  never  live  to  threescore  years. 

*  jfra.j     In  the  MS.  Sloan.  1862,  occurs  the  following  paragraph  :-— 
"Affection  had  so  blinded  some  of  his  nearest  relations,  as  to  retain 


I 

/ 
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In  the  years  of  his  childhood  he  had  langi 
the  disease  of  his  country,  the  rickets ;  after 
withstanding,  many  have  become  strong  and 
but  whether  any  have  attained  unto  very  grej 
disease  is  scarce  so  old  as  to  afford  good 
Whether  the  children  of  the  English  plantatioi 
unto  the  same  infirmity,  may  be  worth  the 
Whether  lameness  and  halting  do  stiH  increase 
inhabitants  of  Eovigno  in  Istria,  I  know  not 
twenty  years  ago  Monsieur  du  Loyr  observed  thai 
of  that  people  halted :  but  too  certain  it  is,  tha 
encreaseth  among  us ;  the  small-pox  grows  mor 
than  the  great :  the  king's  purse  knows  that  th 
grows  more  common.  Quartan  agues  are  becoi 
gers  in  Ireland ;  more  common  and  mortal  in  E 
though  the  ancients  gave  that  disease^  very  goo 
now  that  bell  makes  no  strange  sound  which  ] 
the  effects  thereof.® 

some  hope  of  a  postliminious  life,  and  that  he  might  com 
and  therefore  would  not  have  him  coffined  before  the  thii 
such  virbiasses  [so  in  M.S.],  I  confess,  we  find  in  story,  t 
I  remember  myself,  but  they  lived  not  long  after.  Soi 
reanimations  are  to  be  hoped  in  diseases  wherein  the 
but  puffed  out  and  seemingly  choaked,  and  not  where  t 
spent  and  exhausted.  Though  Nonnus  will  have  it  a  fev< 
diseases  Lazarus  first  died,  is  uncertain  from  the  text, 
death  from  good  authentic  history  ;  but  since  some  person 
be  dead  do  sometimes  return  agaim  unto  evidence  of  lift 
was  wisely  managed  by  our  Saviour ;  for  had  he  not  l 
days  and  under  coiTuption,  there  had  not  wanted  enouj 
have  cavilled  [at]  the  same,  which  the  scripture  now  puts 
and  tradition  also  confirmeth,  that  he  lived  thirty  years  a1 

Sursued  by  the  Jews,  came  by  sea  into  Provence,  by  M 
lary  Magdalen,  Maximinus,  and  others  ;  where  renu 
carry  their  names  unto  this  day.  But  to  arise  from  the  g 
again  into  it,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  reviction.  Few  : 
content  to  citMlle  it  once  again  ;  except  a  man  can  lead 
better  than  the  first,  a  man  may  be  doubly  condemned  f< 
twice,  which  were  but  to  make  the  second  death  in  scrip 
and  to  accumulate  in  the  punishment  of  two  bad  livers  a 
To  have  performed  the  duty  of  corruption  in  the  grave,  t< 
far  from  sin  as  death,  and  arise  like  our  Saviour  for  ever^ 
satisfactions  of  well-weighed  expectations." 

^  disease.]      'Aff^aXkararos  Kai  prfiffTOQ,  securissima 
ffyppoc. 

'  thcU  heUf  ^.]    Pro  febre  qnartana  rare  sonat  camp 
lowing  paragraph  occurs  here  in  MS,  Sloan,  1862 : — 
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«wne  tlunk  there  were  few    consumptions  in  the  old 

V^  when  men  lived  much  upon  milk;  and  that  the 

^^f^*  inhahitants  of  this  island  were  less  troubled  with 

^^    ^hen  they  went  naked  and  slept  in  caves  and  woods, 

./^®H  now  in  chambers  and  featherbeds.     Plato  will  tell 

^^"•ftt  there  was  no  such  disease  as  a  catarrh  in  Homer's 

^  t  '  ^*tid  that  it  was  but  new  in   Greece  in  his  age. 

•    /"Oi^  Virgil  delivereth  that  pleurisies  were  rare  in  Eng- 

^  ^ho  lived  but  in  the    days   of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

®®  'Will  allow  no  diseases  to  be  new,  others  think  that 

1^   old    ones    are  ceased:    and  that  such  which  are 

*^^o<i  new,  will  have  but  their  time:    however,   the 

^    of  Gtod  hath  scattered  the  great  heap  of  diseases, 

^^ti  loaded  any  one  country  with  all :  some  may  be  new 

^^?     csountry  which  have  been  old  in  another.     New  dis- 

^en^^  of  the  earth  discover  new  diseases :  for  besides  the 

""'^^^•i^  swarm,   there  are  endemial  and  local  infirmities 

^F^   Xmto  certain  regions,  which  in  the  whole  earth  make 

"■^^ll  number :  and  if  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should 

**S    i^  their  list,  Pandora's  box  would  swell,  and  there 

^  *^^  a  strange  pathologv. 

Mj^ti  men  expected  to  find  a  consumed  keU,^  emptv  and 
■4  ^^-Hke  guts,  livid  and  marbled  lungs,  and  a  withered 
sn^^^^tiium  in  this  exsuccous  corpse :  but  some  seemed  too 
lud^,  to  wonder  that  two  lobes  of  his  lungs  adhered  unto 
j$  ^^ ;  for  the  like  I  have  often  found  in  bodies  of  no 
IB0?^^d  consumptions  or  difficulty  of  respiration.  And  the 
00^  more  often  happeneth  in  men  than  other  animab: 
Ifid  ^me  think  in  women  than  in  men :  but  the  most  re- 
00niile  I  have  met  with,  was  in  a  man,  after  a  cough  of 
^toost  Mty  years,  in  whom  all  the  lobes  adhered  unto  the 
ffeoni^^  and  each  lobe  unto  another ;  who  having  also  been 

''Some  I  obeerved  to  wonder  how,  in  his  consumptive  state,  his  hair 
Mlon  ao  well,  without  that  considerable  defluvium  which  is  one  of  the 
Im(  fTiDptoms  in  mich  diseases ;  but  they  took  not  notice  of  a  mark  in 
hkmoe,  which  if  he  had  lived  was  a  probable  security  against  baldness 

Elbe  observation  of  Aristotle  will  hold,  that  persons  are  less  apt  to  be 
d  who  are  double-chinned),  nor  of  the  various  and  knotted  veins  in 
Ui  kga,  which  they  that  have,  in  the  same  author's  assertions,  are  less 
^^o^ed  to  baldness.  (According  as  Theodoras  Graza  renders  it :  though 
\mhger  renderB  the  text  otherwise.)" 
'£0.]    The  caul,  or  omevUum, 
I  pUm-aJ]    So  A  F. 
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much  troubled  with  the  gout,  brake  the  rule  of  Ca 
and  died  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Aristotle  m 
query,  why  some  animals  cough,  as  man ;  some  not,  as 
If  coughing  be  taken  as  it  consisteth  of  a  natural  and 
tary  motion,  including  expectoration  and  spitting  < 
may  be  as  proper  unto  man  as  bleeding  at  the  nose ; 
wise  we  find  that  Yegetius  and  rural  writers  have  n 
so  many  medicines  in  vain  against  the  coughs  of  < 
and  men  who  perish  by  coughs  die  the  death  of  sheej 
and  lions :  and  though  birds  have  no  midriff,  yet  wi 
with  divers  remedies  in  Arrianus  against  the  couj 
hawks.  And  though  it  might  be  thought  that  all  a 
who  have  lungs  do  cough ;  yet  in  cetaceous  fishes,  wh 
large  and  strong  lungs,  the  same  is  not  observed  ;  r 
in  oviparous  quadrupeds :  and  in  the  greatest  there 
crocodile,  although  we  read  much  of  their  tears,  v 
nothing  of  that  motion. 

Prom  the  thoughts  of  sleep,  when  the  soul  was  con 
nearest  unto  divinity,  the  ancients  erected  an  art  of  ( 
tion,  wherein  while  they  too  widely  expatiated  in  loo 
inconsequent  conjectures,  Hippocrates^  wiselv  cons 
dreams  as  they  presaged  alterations  in  the  tody,  ; 
afforded  hints  toward  the  preservation  of  health,  an 
vention  of  diseases  ;  and  therein  was  so  serious  as  to 
alteration  of  diet,  exercise,  sweating,  bathing,  and  von 
and  also  so  religious  as  to  order  prayers  and  suppHc 
imto  respective  deities,  in  good  dreams  unto  Sol,  J 
coelestis,  Jupiter  opulentus,  Minerva,  Mercurius,  and  A 
in  bad  unto  TeUus  and  the  heroes. 

And  therefore  I  could  not  but  take  notice  how  his  : 
friends  were  irrationally  curious  so  strictly  to  exami 
dreams,  and  in  this  low  state  to  hope  for  the  phanta 
health.  He  was  now  past  the  healthful  dreams 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  their  clarity  and  proper  c( 
'Twas  too  late  to  dream  of  flying,  of  limpid  fou] 
smooth  waters,  white  vestments,  and  fruitfid  green 


'  Cardan."]  Cardan  in  his  Encomium  Podagrce  reckoneth  this 
the  jPona  Poda^grce,  that  they  are  delivered  thereby  from  the  ] 
and  stone  in  the  bladder. 

'  ffippocratesJ]     Hippoc.  de  Insommiis, 
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^"Jch  are  the  yisions  of  healthful  sleeps,  and  at  good  distance 
^theg«ve. 

"^^<i  they  were  also  too  deeply  dejected  that  he  should 
'^''^  of  Ms  dead  friends,  inconsequently  divining,  that  he 
*^^^  not  he  long  from  them ;  for  strange  it  was  not  that 

^oould  sometimes  dream  of  the  dead,  whose*  thoughts 
^  ^ways  upon  death ;  heside,  to  dream  of  the  dead,  so 
^  ^pear  not  in  dark  hahits,  and  take  nothing  away  from 
^^^^ Hippocrates'  sense  was  of  good  signification:  for  we 
'  ^3y  the  dead,  and  every  thing  is  or  must  be  so  before  it 
^^^nes  CUP  nourishment.  And  Cardan,  who  dreamed  that 
discoursed  with  his  dead  father  in  the  moon,  made 
^^■"^f  no  mortal  interpretation :  and  even  to  dream  that 
^re  dead,  was  no  condemnable  phantasm  in  old  oneiro- 
^oism,  as  having  a  signification  of  liberty,  vacuity  from 
^^^^  exemption  and  freedom  from  troubles  ilnknown  unto 

^^nie  dreams  I  confess  may  admit  of  easy  and  feminine 
^^tion ;  he  who  dreamed  that  he  could  not  see  his  right 
Jj^der,  might  easily  fear  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  right  eye ; 
**  Jlat  before  a  journey  dreamed  that  his  feet  were  cut  off", 

■^a  phun  warning  not  to  undertake  his  intended  journey. 
•  ?t  why  to  dream  of  lettuce  should  presage  some  ensuing 
■  ^">tt«e,  why  to  eat  figs  should  signify  foolish  talk,  why  to 
:  ^  ^^  great  trouble,  and  to  dream  of  blindness  should  be 

•  iighly  commended,  according  to  the  oneirocritical  verses 
if  Astrampsychus  and  Nicephorus,  I  shall  leave  unto  your 
^ifiiuition. 

He  was  willing  to  quit  the  world  alone  and  altogether, 
faiTiDg  no  earnest  behmd  him  for  corruption  or  after-grave, 
bring  small  content  in  that  common  satisfaction  to  survive 
)r  live  in  another,  but  amply  satisfied  that  his  disease  should 
Ke  with  himself,  nor  revive  in  a  posterity  to  puzzle  physic, 
nd  make  sad  mementos  of  their  parent  hereditary.  Leprosy 
ivakefl  not  sometimes  before  forty,  the  gout  and  stone  often 
Iter ;  but  consumptive  and  tabid^  roots  sprout  more  early. 
Hid  at  the  fairest  make  seventeen  years  of  our  life  doubtful 
tefore  that  age.    They  that  enter  the  world  with  original 

*  kUndJ]  Tabes  xnaxime  oontingont  ab  anno  decimo  octavo  ad  trigesi- 
tnm  qnintum. — Jlippoc, 
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diseases  as  well  as  sin,  have  not  only  common  m 
sick  traductions  to  destroy  tbem,  make  comi 
courses,  and  live  not  at  length  but  in  figures 
soimd  Csesarean  nativity^  may  out-last  a  naturs 
a  knife  may  sometimes  make  way  for  a  more  L 
tiian  a  midwife ;  which  makes  so  few  infants  ] 
endure  the  old  test  of  the  river,**  and  many  to 
children  who  could  scarce  have  been  married  at ! 
those  provident  states  who  studied  strong  an 
generations  ;  which  happen  but  contingently  in 
niary  matches  or  marriages  made  by  the  cam 
notwithstanding  there  is  little  redress  to  be 
an  astrologer  or  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  discernin 
were  like  to  prove  the  most  successful  counsello: 

Julius  Sc£uiger,  who  in  a  sleepless  fit  of  the 
make  two  hundred  verses  in  a  night,  would  ha 
plain  words  upon  his  tomb.  And  this  seri< 
though  no  minor  wit,  left  the  poetry  of  his  e 
others:  either  unwilling  to  commend  himseL 
judged  by  a  distich,  and  perhaps  considering  h( 
great  poets  have  been  in  versifying  their  owi 
wherein  Petrarca,  Dante,  and  -Ariosto,  have  s( 
failed,  that  if  their  tombs  should  out-last  their 
terity  would  find  so  little  of  Apollo  on  them,  ag 
them  for  Ciceronian  poets. 

In  this  deliberate  and  creeping  progress  unt 
he  was  somewhat  too  young  and  of  too  noble  a  r 
upon  that  stupid  symptom  observable  in  divers  p 
their  journey's  end,  and  which  may  be  reckoned 
mortal  symptoms  of  their  last  disease ;  that  is. 
more  narrow-minded,  miserable,  and  tenacious, 
part  with  anything,  when  they  are  ready  to  pj 
and  afraid  to  want  when  they  have  no  time 
meanwhile  physicians,  who  know  that  many  are 
a  single  depraved  imagination,  and  one  prevalent 

'  a  wwnd  Ccssa/rtam  nativity.]  A  sound  child  cut  out 
the  mother. 

'  river.]  Natos  ad  flumina  primum  deferixnus  ssevoque 
at  undis. 

'  Imt  Jive,]  Julii  Cssaris  Scaligeri  quod  fiiit. — Jote^ 
vitapcUria, 
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^^  1)e8ide  and  out  of  such  single  deliriums  a  man  maj 
f^ln  sober  actions  and  good  sense  in  bedlam ;  cannot 
JjJ-^  to  see  the  heirs  and  concerned  relations  gratu- 
^^^^mselves  on  the  sober  departure  of  their  friends ; 
they  behold  such  mad  covetous  passages,  content 
'they  die  in  good  understanding,  and  in  their  sober 


,  which  is  not  only  infidelity  but  idolatry,  either 
"^^tous  progeny  or  questuary  education,  had  no  root 
^^!ea8t,  who  made  good  works  the  expression  of  his 
^  d  was  big  with  desires  unto  public  and  lasting 
and  surely  where  good  wishes  and  charitable 
exceed  abilities,  theorical  beneficency  may  be 
>-  ^m  a  dream.  They  build  not  castles  in  the  air  who 
tjuild  churches  on  earth :  and  though  they  leave  no 
^^ructures  here,  may  lay  good  foundations  m  heaven. 
'^,  his  life  and  death  were  such,  that  I  could  not 
^Ibem  who  wished  the  like,  and  almost  to  have  been 
i  almost,  I  say ;  for  though  we  may  wish  the  pro- 
^  appurtenances  of  others,  or  to  be  another  in  his 
^^ccidents,  yet  so  intrinsical  is  every  man  unto  himself, 
.^Uie  doubt  may  be  made,  whether  any  would  exchange 
*^^g,  or  substantially  become  another  man. 

^d  wisely  seen  the  world  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
^y  observed  under  what  variety  men  are  deluded  in  the 
^t  of  that  which  is  not  here  to  be  found.  And  although 
M  no  opinion  of  reputed  felicities  below,  and  appre- 
«d  men  widely  out  in  the  estimate  of  such  happiness 
"is  sober  contempt  of  the  world  wrought  no  Demo- 
'^  or  Cynicism,  no  laughing  or  snarling  at  it,  as  well 
^standing  there  are  not  felicities  in  this  world  to  satisfy 
rious  mind ;  and  therefore,  to  sofben  the  stream  of  our 
}  we  are  fain  to  take  in  the  reputed  contentions  of  this 
d,  to  unite  with  the  crowd  in  their  beatitudes,  and  to 
)  ourselves  happy  by  consortion,  opinion,  or  co-existi- 
m :  for  strictly  to  separate  from  received  and  customary 
ties,  and  to  confine  unto  the  rigour  of  realities,  were  to 
■act  the  consolation  of  our  beings  unto  too  uncom- 
ble  circumscriptions, 
it  to  fear  death,^  nor  desire  it,  was  short  of  his  reso- 

vUkJ]    Sommum  nee  metuas  diem  nee  optes. 
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lution :  to  be  dissolyed,  and  be  with  Christ,  was  his  dying 
ditty.  He  conceived  his  thread  long,  in  no  long  course 
of  years,  and  when  he  had  scarce  out-lived  the  second  life  of 
Lazarus  ;^  esteeming  it  enough  to  approach  the  years  of  hii 
Saviour,  who  so  ordered  his  own  human  state,  as  not  to  be 
old  upon  earth. 

But  to  be  content  with  death  may  be  better  than  to 
desire  it ;  a  miserable  life  may  make  us  wish  for  death,  but 
a  virtuous  one  to  rest  in  it ;  which  is  the  advantage  of  those 
resolved  Christians,  who  looking  on  death  not  only  as  the 
sting,  but  the  period  and  end  of  sin,  the  horizon  and 
isthmus  between  this  life  and  a  better,  and  the  death  of  tide 
wbrld  but  as  a  nativity  of  another,  do  contentedly  submit 
unto  the  common  necessity,  and  envy  not  Enoch  or  Elias. 

Not  to  be  content  with  life  is  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
those  who  destroy  themselves  ;^  who  being  afiraid  to  live^ 
run  blindly  upon  their  own  death,  which  no  man  fears  by 
experience :  and  the  stoics  had  a  notable  doctrine  to  take 
away  the  fear  thereof;  that  is,  in  such  extremities,  to  desire 
that  which  is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  wish  what  might  be 
feared  ;  and  so  made  evils  voluntary,  and  to  suit  with  their 
own  desires,  which  took  off  the  terror  of  them. 

But  the  ancient  martyrs  were  not  encouraged  by  sudi 
fallacies  ;  who,  though  they  feared  not  death,  were  afraid  to 
be  their  own  executioners ;  and  therefore  thought  it  more 
wisdom  to  crucifv  their  lusts  than  their  bodies,  to  cir- 
cumcise than  staD  their  hearts,  and  to  mortify  than  idOl 
themselves. 

•  His  willingness  to  leave  this  world  about  that  age,  when 
most  men  think  they  may  best  enjoy  it,  though  paradoxical 
unto  worldly  ears,  was  not  strange  unto  mine,  who  have  so 
often  observed,  that  many,  though  old,  oft  stick  fast  unto  tiie 
world,  and  seem  to  be  drawn  like  Cacus's  oxen,  backward, 
with  great  struggling  and  reluctancy  unto  the  grave.  The 
long  habit  of  living  makes  mere  men  more  hardly  to  port 

'  Lazarus.']  Who  upon  some  accounts,  and  tradition,  is  said  to  hasn 
lived  thirty  years  after  he  was  raised  by  our  Saviour. — JBaroniw, 

1  themselves.]  In  the  speech  of  Yulteius  in  Lucan,  animating  hia 
soldiers  in  a  great  struggle  to  kill  one  another. — ''  Decemite  lethnm,  el 
metus  omnis  abest,  cupias  quodcunque  necesse  est."  ''All  fear  is  oveTj 
do  but  resolve  to  die,  and  nukke  your  desires  meet  necessity." 
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jfith  IrCi^^  and  all  to  be  notliing,  but  what  is  to  come.  To 
K^^  *^  "tihe  rate  of  the  old  world,  when  some  could  scarce 
feBaemJ:^^P  themselves  young,  may  afford  no  better  digested 
rf^w^^lxan  a  more  moderate  period.  Many  would  have 
iJioagu't:  j|j  gjj  happiness  to  have  had  their  lot  of  life  in  some 
jiotabl^  conjunctures  of  ages  past ;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
fature  "fcimes  hath  tempted  few  to  make  a  part  in  ages  to 
^And  surely,  he  that  hath  taken  the  true  altitude  of 
«nd  rightly  calculated  the  degenerate  state  of  this 
xiot  like  to  envy  those  that  shall  live  in  the  next, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  when  no  man 


suit  ^vi:' 


^^\  €$Xi  ^^Xifortably  imagine  what  face  this  world  wiU  carry: 
Si^  \  CD&  ^^^Tefore  since  every  age  makes  a  step  unto  the  end  of 
^:'  A  iQ  t\AXig8,  and  the  scripture  affords  so  hard  a  character  of 
o^  -^  ^  la^t  times;  quiet  minds  will  be  content  with  their 
y^^  -  .Kftcr^'tions,  and  rather  bless  ages  past,  than  be  ambitious  of 
c-sac  ^ Vnose  "to  come. 

°^^  ^\  l^^^gh  age  had  set  no  seal  upon  his  face,  yet  a  dim  eye 
exrii^  iw^^  clearly  discover  fifty  in  his  actions ;   and  therefore, 
'Wisdom  is  the  grey  hair,  and  an  unspotted  life  old  age; 
ttgh  his  years  came  short,  he  might  have  been  said  to 
Wd  up  with  longer  livers,  and  to  have  been  Solomon' s^ 
^  man.    And  surely  if  we  deduct  all  those  days  of  our 
*fe  which  we  might  wish  unlived,   and  which  abate  the 
JW^ort  of  those  we  now  live ;  if  we  reckon  up  only  those 
8  which  God  hath  accepted  of  our  lives,  a  life  of  good 
f8  will  hardly  be  a  span  long :  the  son  in  this  sense  may 
Eve  the  father,  and  none  be  climacterieaUy  old.     He 
early  arriveth  unto  the  parts  and  prudence  of  age,  is 
iljr  old  without  the  uncomfortable   attendants  of  it; 
tw  superfluous  to  live  unto  grey  hairs,  when  in  a  pre- 
ua  temper  we  anticipate  the  virtues  of  them.     In  brief, 
cannot  be  accoimted  young  who  out-liveth  the  old  man. 
that  hath  early  arrived  unto  the  measure  of  a  perfect 
in   Christ,   hath   already  fulfilled  the  prime   and 
intention  of  his  being :  and  one  day  lived  after  the 
rule  of  piety,  is  to   be  preferred  before  sinning 
itality. 
Although  he  attained  not  unto  the  years  of  his  prede- 


i-"^  -t : f 


i 
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cessors,  yet  he  wanted  not  those  preserdng  virtues  which 
confirm  the  thread  of  weaker  constitutions.  Gautelaui 
chastity  and  crafty  sobrieW  were  far  from  him ;  those  jewels 
were  paraxon,  without  flaw,  hair,  ice,  or  cloud  in  him: 
which  affords  me  a  hint  to  proceed  in  these  good  wishes, 
and  few  mementos  unto  you. 

%*  The  rest  of  this  letter  served  as  the  basis  for  his  laiger  work,  the 
Christicm  Morcds,  in  which  having,  with  some  few  alterations,  been  in- 
cluded, it  is  here  omitted. 


END   OF   LETTER   TO   A  FKIEND. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


rhe  original  edition  of  the  Chbistian  Mobals,  by  Arch- 
&con  Jefferj,  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1716 ;  and  is 
e  of  the  rarer  of  Sir  Thomas's  detached  works.  Dodsley, 
1756,  brought  out  a  new  edition,  with  additional  notes,  and 
life  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson 
Berted  in  the  Literary  Magazine  a  review  of  the  work,  but 
We  not  been  able  to  find  it.  The  sixth  volume  oiMemovra 
fLiterattire  contains  a  meagre  account  of  the  Posthumous 
Vorks,  but  no  notice  of  the  Christian  Morals. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  Letter  to  a  Friend  is  incorporated 
a  Tarious  parts  of  the  Christian  Morals ;  except  some 
wssagea,  which  are  given  in  notes  to  the  present  edition ; 
iogether  with  some  various  readings  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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TO  THK  BIOHT  HONOUBABLE 

DAVID,    EAEL    OF    BTJCHAN, 

fUCOUST  AUCHTCRH0178X,   LORD  CABDK0S8  AND   OLXNDOTACHIB,   ONB  OF  THS 

LORDg  COMMI88IONBR8   OF  VOLICX,  AND   LOBD   LIBUTXNANT  OF  THX 

COUNTIBS  OF  8TIBLINO  AND  CLACKMANNAN,  IN  NORTB  BRITAIN. 

My  Lobd, — ^The  honour  you  have  done  our  &mily  obligeth 
Kto  make  all  just  acknowledgments  of  it :  and  there  is  no 
fcnn  of  acknowledgment  in  our  power,  more  worthy  of  your 
lordship's  acceptance,  than  this  dedication  of  the  last  work 
ifoornonoured  and  learned  &ther.  Encouraged  hereunto 
h  the  knowledge  we  have  of  your  lordship's  judicious  relish 
w  universal  learning,  and  sublime  virtue,  we  beg  the  favour 
•f  your  acceptance  of  it,  which  will  very  much  oblige  our 
(iiuly  in  general,  and  her  in  particular,  who  is. 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  Servant, 

Elizabeth  Lxttlxtok. 


THE   PREf  ACE. 


If  any  one,  after  lie  has  read  Eeligio  Medici,  and  the 
ensuing  discourse,  can  make  doubt  whether  the  same  person 
was  the  author  of  them  both,  he  may  be  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Littleton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  daughter, 
who  lived  with  her  father  when  it  was  composed  by  him^ 
and  who,  at  the  time,  read  it  written  by  his  pwti  hand;  and 
also  by  the  testimony  of  others  (of  whom  1  am  one)  who 
read  the  manuscript  of  the  author,  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  who  have  since  read  the  same ;  from  wluch  it  ha& 
been  faithfully  and  exactly  transcribed  for  the  press.  The 
reason  why  it  was  not  printed  sooner  is,  because  it  was  un- 
happily lost,  by  being  mislaid  among  other  manuscripts,  for 
which  search  was  lately  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  which  his  Grace,  by  letter, 
informed  Mrs.  Littleton,  when  he  sent  the  manuscript  to 
her.  There  is  nothing .  printed  in  the  discourse,  or  in  the 
short  notes,  but  what  is  found  in  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  author,  except  only  where  an  oversight  had  made  the 
addition  or  transposition  of  some  words  necessary. 

JOHK  jKrrBBT, 

Archdeacon  of  NonM, 


\ 
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PAET  THE  FIRST. 

Tbead  softly  and  circumspectly  ia  this  funambulatory 
track^  and  narrow  path  of  goodness :  pursue  virtue  virtu- 
ously :^  leaven  not  good  actions,  nor  render  virtue  disputable. 
Stain  not  fair  acts  with  foul  intentions ;  maiin  not  uprights 
by  halting  concomitances,  nor  circumstantially  deprave 


lobstantial  goodness. 

Consider*  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes's^  table,  or  that 
old  philosophical  pinax*  of  the  life  of  man :  whether  thou 
Hi  yet  in  the  road  of  uncertainties ;  Tvjhether  thou  hast  yet 
ntered  the  narrow  gate,  got  up  the  hill  and  asperous  way, 
which  leadeth  unto  the  house  of  sanity ;  or  taken  that  puri- 
i^g  potion  fix)m  the  hand  of  sincere  erudition,  which  may 
lend  thee  clear  and  pure  away  imto  a  virtuous  and  happy 
i  Efe. 

In  this  virtuous  voyage  of  thy  life  hull  not  about  like  the 
irk,  without  the  use  of  rudder,  mast,  or  sail,  and  bound  for 
Jo  port.  Let  not  disappointment  cause  despondency,  nor 
difficulty  despair.    Think  not  that  you  are  sailing  from  Lima 

'  fimamibiidatory  iTack.'\     Narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  rope^anoer. — 

'  Trtad,  <f«.]  This  sentence  begins  the  closing  reflections  to  the 
l/Oter  to  a  Friend,  which  were  afterwards  amplified  into  the  Chnstia/n 
Mvrais,  and  therefore  have  been  omitted  as  duplicate  in  the  present 
edition. 

'  Consider,  ^.]  The  remainder  of  this  section  comprises  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  of  the  dosing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

*  Cebee'i  table.]  The  table  or  picture  of  Cebes,  an  allegorical  i^pre* 
•cntation  of  the  characters  and  conditions  of  mankind  ;  which  is  trans* 
latod  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  added  to  the  MeditatioM  of  Antoninus, — J)r,  /* 

*  jAnax.]    Picture. — Dr.  /. 
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to  Manilla,^  when  you  maj  &8ten  up  the  rudder,  and  sleep 
before  the  wind ;  but  expect  rough  seas,  flaws/  and  contrary 
blasts :  and  'tis  well,  if  bj  many  cross  tacks  and  yeermgs, 
you  arrive  at  the  port ;  for  we  sleep  in  lions'  skins^  in  our 
progress  unto  virtue,  and  we  slide  not  but  dimb  unto  it. 

Sit  not  down  in  the  popular  forms  and  common  level  of 
virtues.  Offer  not  only  peace-offerings  but  holocausts  mito 
Gt)d :  where  all  is  due  make  no  reserve,  and  cut  not  a  cum- 
min-seed with  the  Almighty :  to  serve  Him  singly  to  serve 
ourselves,  were  too  partial  a  piece  of  piety,  not  like^  to  place 
VB  in  the  iUustrious  mansions  of  glory. 

Sect,  ii.^ — ^Eest  not  in  an  ovation*  but  a  triumph  over 
thy  passions.  Let  anger  walk  hanging  down  the  hem ;  let 
malice  go  manacled,  and  envy  fettered  after  thee.  Behold 
within  thee  the  long  train  of  thy  trophies,  not  without 
thee.  Make  the  quarrelling  Lapithytes  sleep,  and  Centaurs 
within  lie  quiet.^    Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast. 

*  Ovation,  a  pettj  and  minor  kind  of  triumph. 

'  Lima  to  MantUa.']  Over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  oonrse  of  tha 
ship  which  now  sails  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  perhaps  formerly  from 
Lima,  or  more  properly  from  Gallao,  Lima  not  being  a  sea-port. — Dr,J. 

^  flaws.']    Sudden  gusts  or  violent  attacks  of  bad  weather. — Dr,  J, 

®  lion's  shins f  d:c.]  That  is,  in  armour,  in  a  state  of  military  vigi- 
lance. One  of  the  Grecian  chie&  used  to  represent  open  force  by  £e 
lion's  skin,  and  policy  by  the  fox's  tail. — Dr.  J, 

»  Hke.]    Likely. 

^  Sect,  n.]    The  first  and  last  two  sentences  compose  par.  17th  of 
closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.    The  succeeding  par.  (18)  if 
given  here,  having  been  omitted  in  the  Christian  Morals : — "  Give  no 
quarter  unto  those  vices  which  are  of  thine  inward  fiunily,  and,  haviiur 
a  root  in  thy  temper,  plead  a  right  and  propei'ty  in  thee.     Examine  wdl 
thy  complexional  inclinations.      Raise  early  batteries  against  thoM 
strongholds  built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a  great  part 
of  the  militia  of  thy  life.    The  politic  nature  of  vice  must  be  opposed 
by  policy,  and  therefore  wiser  honesties  project  and  plot  against  am ; 
wherein  notwithstanding  we  are  not  to  rest  in  generals,  or  the  triia 
stratagems  of  art :  that  may  succeed  with  one  temper  which  may  prove 
successless  with  another.     There  is  no  community  or  commonwealth  of 
virtue  ;  every  man  must  study  his  own  economy,  and  erect  these  mlM 
unto  the  figure  of  himself." 

*  MaJce  the  quarreUivig,  <bc.]    That  is,  thy  turbulent  and  irascible 
passions.    For  the  Lapithytes  and  Centaurs,  see  Ovid. — Dr.  J, 
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[lead    thine  own  captiyiiy  captive,  and  be  CsBsar  within 
dnyself.^ 

Sect.  uiA — He  that  is  chaste  and  continent  not  to  impair 
his  strength,  or  honest  for  fear  of  contagion,  will  hardlj  be 
lieroicall3r  Yirtuous.  A^oum  not.  this  virtue  until  that 
temper  when  Cato^  could  lend  out  his  wife,  and  impotent 
ntyrs  write  satires  upon  lust ;  but  be  chaste  in  thy  flaming 
days,  when  Alexander  dared  not  trust  his  eyes  upon  the  &ir 
naters  of  Darius,  and  when  so  many  think  there  is  no  other 
way  but  Origen's.* 

Sect,  rv.* — Show  thy  art  in  honesty,  and  lose  not  thy 
virtue  by  the  bad  managery  of  it.  Be  temperate  and  sober ; 
Bot  to  preserve  your  body  m  an  ability  for  wanton  ends  ;  not 
fa)  avoid  the  infamy  of  common  transgressors  that  way,  and 
ttiexeby  to  hope  to  expiate  or  palliate  obscure  and  closer 
viees  ;  not  to  spare  your  purse,  nor  simply  to  enjoy  health ; 
but,  in  one  word,  that  thereby  you  may  truly  serve  Gk)d, 
which  every  sickness  wiU  tell  you  you  cannot  well  do  with- 
out health.  The  sick  man's  sacrifice  is  but  a  li^me  oblation. 
Pious  treasures,  laid  up  in  healthful  days,  plead  for  sick 
non-performances ;  without  which  we  must  needs  look  back 
with  anxiety  upon  the  lost  opportunities  of  health ;  and  may 

*  Who  is  said  to  have  castrated  himself. 

'  tkytdf.']  In  MS.  Sloan.  1848,  I  met  with  the  following  passage, 
which  may  be  fitly  introduced  as  a  continuation  to  this  section  : — **  To 
nstrain  the  rise  of  extravi^nces,  and  timely  to  ostracise  the  most  over- 
flowing enormities  makes  a  cahn  and  quiet  state  in  the  dominion  of 
('Qnelyes,  for  vices  have  their  ambitions,  and  will  be  above  one  another; 
^t  though  many  may  possess  us,  yet  is  there  commonly  one  that  hath 
^  dominion  over  us ;  one  that  lordeth  over  all,  and  the  rest  remain 
■liFes  onto  the  humour  of  it.  Such  towering  vices  are  not  to  be  tem- 
porally eKostracised,  but  perpetually  exiled,  or  rather  to  be  served  like 
^  nmk  poppies  in  Tarquin's  garden,  and  made  shorter  by  the  head  ; 
^  the  sharpest  arrows  are  to  be  let  fly  against  all  such  imperious  vices, 
'^hicii,  neither  enduring  priority  or  equality,  Gsesarean  or  Pompeian 
^Hmi^,  must  be  absolute  over  all ;  for  these  opprobriously  denominate 
It  here,  and  chiefly  condemn  us  hereafter,  and  will  stand  in  capital 
etteTB  over  our  heads  as  the  titles  of  our  suflerings." 

*  Sect,  m.]    The  4th  paragraph  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to 
Friend. 

*  Cato.']    The  censor,  who  is  frequently  confounded,  and  by  Pope, 
tnongst  others,  with  Cato  of  Utica. — Dr.  J. 

*  &Sk7T.  IV.]     Except  the  first  sentence,  this  section  concludes  the  first 
tanigraph  of  the  concluding  reflections  of  Letter  to  a  jPriend. 
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have  cause  rather  to  envy  than  piir  the  ends  of  penitent 
public  sufferers,  who  go  with  healthful  prayers  unto  the  last 
scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  faculties^ 
return  their  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Sect.  v. — Be  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covetonfl, 
and  lose  not  the  glory  of  the  mite.    If  riches  increase,  let, 
thy  mind  hold  pace  with  them ;  and  think  it  not  enough  to 
be  liberal,  but  munificent.    Though  a  cup  of  cold  water  from 
some  hand  may  not  be  vdthout  its  reward,  yet  stick  not  thoa 
for  wine  and  oil  for  the  wounds  of  the  distressed ;  and  treoi; 
the  poor,  as  our  Saviour  did  the  multitude,  to  the  relimies 
of  some  baskets.^    Diffuse  thy  beneficence  early,  and  vmife 
thy  treasures  call  thee  master ;  there  may  be  an  atropos^  of 
thy  fortunes  before  that  of  thy  life,  and  thy  wealth  cut  oflF 
before  that  hour,  when  all  men  shall  be  poor ;  for  the  justice 
of  death  looks  equally  upon  the  dead,  and  Charon  expects 
no  more  from  Alexander  than  from  Irus. 

Sect.  vi. — Give  not  only  unto  seven,  but  also  unto  eighty 
that  is,  unto  more  than  many.*  Though  to  give  unto  eveiy 
one  that  asketh  may  seem  severe  advice,t  yet  give  thou  also 
before  asking ;  that  is,  where  want  is  silently  clamorous,  and 
men's  necessities  not  their  tongues  do  loudly  call  for  thy 
mercies.  Por  though  sometimes  necessitousness  be  dumb, 
or  misery  speak  not  out,  yet  true  charity  is  sagacious,  and 
will  find  out  hints  for  beneficence.  Acquaint  thyself  with 
the  physiognomy  of  want,  and  let  the  dead  colours  and  first 
lines  of  necessity  suffice  to  tell  thee  there  is  an  object  for 
thy  bounty.  Spare  not  where  thou  canst  not  easily  bd 
prodigal,  and  fear  not  to  be  imdone  by  mercy ;  for  since  he 
who  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Almighty  re- 
warder,  who  observes  no  ides^  but  every  day  for  his  payments^ 

*  Ecclesiasticus.  f  Luke. 

^  and  in  the  integrity,  <jtc.]    With  their  faculties  unimpaired. — Dr.  /•  • 
^  Be  charitable,  <£;c.]     The  preceding  part  of  this  section  oonstitatei  '■ 
the  5  th  paragraph  of  the  closing  reflections  of  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

^  atropoa.^    Atropos  is  the  lady  of  destiny  that  cuts  the  thread  of 
life. — Dr.  J, 

^  idea,  ^kcA  The  ides  was  the  time  when  money  lent*  out  at  interert  - 
was  commonly  repaid.  . 

Foenerator  Alphius 
Suam  relegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 
Quserit  calendis  ponere. — Hob. — Dr,  /. 
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ehariiy  becomes  pious  nsuiy,  Gliristian  liberality  the  most 
thriying  industry ;  and  what  we  adventure  in  a  cockboat 
may  return  in  a  carrack  unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his 
brc^  upon  the  water  shall  surely  find  it  again ;  for  though 
it  falleth  to  the  bottom,  it  sinks  but  like  the  axe  of  the 
prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him. 

Sbct.  VII.' — If  avarice  be  thy  vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy 

punishment.     Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves, 

Dowelless  unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels. 

Let  the  fruition  of  things  bless  the  possession  of  them,  and 

think  it  more  satisfaction  to  live  richly  than  die  rich.    For 

imce  thy  good  works,  not  thy  goods,  will  follow  thee ;  3ince 

wealth  IS  an  appurtenance  of  life,  and  no  dead  man  is  rich ; 

to  famish  in  plenty,  and  live  poorly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multi- 

^ying  improvement  in  madness,  and  use  upon  use  in  folly. 

SiCT.  Tin.* — ^Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and 

liy  not  unto  it,  thou  art  my  confidence.     Kiss  not  thy  hand 

<  tD  that  terrestrial  sun,  nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude. 

A  slave  unto  mammon  makes  no  servant  unto  God.    Covet- 

i  ousness  cracks  the  sinews  of  faith ;  numbs  the  apprehension 

*  cf  anything  above  sense ;  and,  only  affected  with  the  cer- 

'  hinty  of  things  present,  makes  a  peradventure  of  things  to 

eome  ;  lives  but  unto  one  world,  nor  hopes  but  fears  another ; 

inakes  their  own  death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto  them- 

lelves;  brings  formal  sadness,  scenical  mourning,  and  no 

iret  eyes  at  tne  grave. 

Sect,  ix.^ — Persons  lightly  dipt,  not  grained  in  generous 
honesty,*  are  but  pale  m  goodness,  and  faint  hued  in 
integrity.  But  be  thou  what  thou  virtuously  art,  and  let  not 
the  ocean  wash  away  thy  tincture.  Stand  magnetically  upon 
that  axis,^  when  prudent  simplicity  hath  fixt  there;  and  let 

'  SzoT.  vn.]     Paragraph  7th  of  closiiig  reflectionB  of  Letter  to  a 


*  Sbct.  vm.]     Paragraph  6th  of  olotdng  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friemd. 

*  Sbct.  ix.]    Paragraph  8th  of  dosing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 


*  wd  muined  in  generoiu,  dsc]  Not  deeply  tinged,  not  dyed  in  grain. 
-Dr,/. 

*  tAat  axis,']  That  is,  "with  a  position  as  immutable  as  that  of  the 
magoetical  azis,"  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  invariably  parallel 
to  Um  meridiaD,  or  to  stand  exactly  norUi  and  south. — Dr.  J, 
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no  attraction  invert  the  poles  of  thy  honesty.  That 
maj  be  uneasy  and  even  monstrous  unto  thee,  let  iten 
good  acts  and  long-confirmed  habits  make  virtue  ab 
natural,  or  a  second  nature  in  thee.  Since  virtuous  su 
structions  have  commonly  generous  foundations,  dive  : 
thy  inclinations,  and  early  discover  what  nature  bids  the 
be  or  tells  thee  thou  mayest  be.  They  who  thus  tin 
descend  into  themselves,  and  cultivate  the  good  seeds  wl 
nature  hath  set  in  them,  prove  not  shrubs  but  cedars  in  t 
generation.  And  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  best  of  the  b 
or  the  worst  of  the  good,  will  be  no  satisfaction  unto  the 

Sect,  x.^ — Make  not  the  consequence  of  virtue  the  ( 
thereof.  Be  not  beneficent  for  a  name  or  cymbal  of 
plause ;  nor  exact  and  just  in  commerce  for  the  advanti 
of  trust  and  credit,  whicn  attend  the  reputation  of  true 
punctual  dealing :  for  these  rewards,  though  unsought 
plain  virtue  will  bring  with  her.  To  have  other  by-end 
good  actions  sours  laudable  performances,  which  must  1 
deeper  roots,  motives,  and  instigations,  to  give  them 
stamp  of  virtues.® 

Sect,  xi.* — Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the 
ultra  of  thy  honesty ;  nor  think  that  always  good  enc 
which  the  law  will  make  good.  Narrow  not  the  la^v 
charity,  equity,  mercy.  Join  gospel  righteousness  with  1 
right.  Be  not  a  mere  G-amaliel  m  the  faith,  but  let  the 
mon  in  the  mount  be  thy  targum  unto  the  law  of  Sinai.^ 

Sect.  xir. — Live  by  old  ethicks  and  the  classical  rule 

*  Optimi  malorum  pessimi  bonorom. 

'  Sect,  x.]  Paragraph  10th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  ZHter 
Friend. 

•  virtues,]  The  following  (11th  par.  of  closing  reflections  to 
Letter y  d:c.)  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Christian  Moral 
"Though  human  infirmity  may  betray  thy  heedless  days  into  the  p 
lar  ways  of  extravagancy,  yet  let  not  thine  own  depravity,  or  the  toi 
of  vicious  times,  carry  thee  into  desperate  enormities  in  opinions,  i 
ners,  or  actions  :  if  thou  hast  dipped  thy  foot  in  the  river,  yet  ven 
no^  over  Rvhic(m ;  run  not  into  extremities  from  whence  there  i 
regression,  nor  be  ever  so  closely  shut  up  within  the  holds  of  viod 
iniquity,  as  not  to  find  some  escape  by  a  postern  of  redpiscency.' 

'  Sect,  xi.]  Paragraph  9th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  iMtr 
Friend, 

'  ta/rgum,  <£rc.]    A  paraphrase  or  amplification. 
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honestj.  Fat  no  new  names  or  notions  upon  authentic 
vbrtnes  and  vices.^  Think  not  that  morality  is  ambulatoiy ; 
that  vices  in  one  age  are  not  vices  in  another ;  or  that  virtues, 
which  are  under  the  everlasting  seal  of  right  reason,  mav  be 
stamped  by  opinion.  And  therefore,  though  vicious  tunes 
invert  the  opinions  of  things,  and  set  up  new  ethicks  against 
Tirtae,  jet  hold  thou  luito  old  morality ;  and  rather  than  fol- 
low a  multitude  to  do  evil,  stand  like  Pompey's  pillar 
conspicuous  by  thyself,  and  single  in  integrity.  And  since 
the  worst  of  tunes  afford  imitable  examples  of  virtue ;  since 
no  deluge  of  vice  is  like  to  be  so  general  but  more  than  eight 
will  escape  ;•  eye  well  those  heroes  who  have  held  their  heads 
above  water,  who  have  touched  pitch  and  not  been  defiled, 
and  in  the  common  contagion  have  remained  uncorrupted. 

Sect,  xm.^ — ^Let  age,  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  thy 
cheeks ;  be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not.  Emulation 
may  be  plausible  and  indignation  allowable,  but  admit  no 
treaty  with  that  passion  which  no  circumstance  can  make 
good.  A  displacency  at  the  good  of  others  because  they 
enioy  it,  though  not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd  depravity, 
sticking  fast  unto  corrupted  nature,  and  often  too  hard  for 
Inunility  and  charity,  the  great  suppressors  of  envy.  This 
lurely  is  a  lion  not  to  be  strangled  but  by  Hercules  himself, 
or  the  highest  stress  of  our  minds,  and  an  atom  of  that  power 
which  subdueth  all  things  unto  itself. 

Sect,  xiv.* — Owe  not  thy  humility  unto  humiliation  irom 
adversity,  but  look  humbly  down  in  that  state  when  others 
Jook  upwards  upon  thee.  Think  not  thy  own  shadow  longer 
ftan  that  of  others,  nor  delight  to  take  the  altitude  of  thy- 
self. Be  patient  in  the  age  of  pride,  when  men  live  by  short 
utervals  of  reason  under  the  dominion  of  humour  and  pas- 
ion,  when  it's  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  transform  thee 

'  vicea."]  From  MS,  Sloan.  1847,  the  following  clause  is  added : — 
'Think  not  modesty  will  never  gild  its  like ;  fortitude  will  not  be 
egraded  into  audacity  and  foolhardiness  ;  libendity  will  not  be  put  off 
rith  the  name  of  prodigality,  nor  frugality  exchange  its  name  with 
varice  and  solid  parsimony,  and  so  our  vices  be  exalted  into  virtues." 

*  eight  will  eacape,]    Alluding  to  the  flood  of  Noah. 

*  Sbct.  xni.]  Paragraph  ]8Ui  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
^riend. 

Sbct.  xiv.]  Paragraph  I2th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend, 
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out  of  thyself,  and  run  thee  into  the  short  madness.  If  you 
cannot  imitate  Job,  yet  come  not  short  of  Socrates,^  and 
those  patient  pagans  who  tired  the  tongues  of  their  enemies^ 
while  they  perceived  they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  walk 
and  statues. 

Sect,  xv.^ — Let  not  the  sun  in  Capricorn*  go  down  upon 
thy  wrath,  but  write  thy  wrongs  in  ashes.  Draw  the  curtain 
of  night  upon  injuries,  shut  them  up  in  the  tower  of  oblivion,! 
and  let  them  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.  To  forgive 
our  enemies,  vet  hope  that  God  will  pimish  them^  is  not  to 
forgive  enough.  To  forgive  them  ourselves,  and  not  topra; 
God  to  for^ve  them,  is  a  partial  piece  of  charitv.  Forgive 
thine  enemies  totally,  and  without  any  reserve  that  howevei 
God  will  revenge  thee. 

Sect,  xti.® — ^While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  devil, 
be  not  guilty  of  diabolism.  Fall  not  into  one  name  witli 
that  unclean  spirit,  nor  act  his  nature  whom  thou  so  mud 
abhorrest ;  that  is,  to  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  whisper, 
detract,  or  sinistrously  interpret  others.  Degenerous  dfr 
pravities,  and  narrow-minded  vices !  not  only  below  St.  Paol'i 
noble  Christian  but  Aristotle's  true  gentleman.^  Trust  nol 
with  some  that  the  epistle  of  St.  James  is  apocryphal,  anc 
so  read  with  less  fear  that  stabbing  truth,  that'  in  compan] 
with  this  vice  "  thy  religion  is  in  vain."     Moses  broke  the 

*  Even  when  the  days  are  shortest. 

t  Alludmg  unto  the  tower  of  oblivion  mentioned  by  Prooopio^ 
which  was  the  name  of  a  tower  of  imprisonment  among  tlie  Persians : 
whoever  was  put  therein  was  as  it  were  buried  alive,  and  it  was  deatk 
for  any  but  to  name  him. 

t  See  Aristotle's  Ethics^  chapter  of  Magnanimity. 

•  Socrates,] 

Dulcique  senex  vicinus  Hvmetto, 
Qui  partem  acceptsa  sseva  inter  vincia  cicutss 
Accusatori  nollet  dare. — Juv. 

Not  so  mild  Tbales,  nor  Ghrysippus  thought ; 
Nor  the  good  man  who  drank  the  pois'nous  ^nkught 
With  mind  serene,  and  could  not  wish  to  see 
His  vile  accuser  drink  as  deep  as  he : 
Exalted  Socrates  1 — Creech. — Dr.  J. 
7  Sect,  xv.]    Paragraph  15th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  « 
Friend, 

^  Sect,  xvi.]    Paragraph  14th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Zetter  to* 
Friend. 
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3  "without  breaking  of  the  law ;  but  where  charity  is 
),  the  law  itself  is  shattered,  which  cannot  be  whole 
)ut  love,  which  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  it.^*     Look  humbly 

thy  virtues;  and  though  thou  art  rich  in  some,  yet 
:  thyself  poor  and  naked  without  that  crowning  grace, 
1  "  thinketh  no  evil,  which  envieth  not,  which  beareth, 
i;h,  believeth,  endureth  all  things."  With  these  sure 
a,  while  busy  tongues  are  crying  out  for  a  drop  of  cold 
Ty  mutes  may  be  in  happiness,  and  sing  the  trisagion*  in 
jn. 

CT.  xvn. — ^However  thy  understanding  may  waver  in 
heories  of  true  and  false,  yet  fasten  ,the  rudder  of  thy 
steer  straight  unto  good  and  fall  not  foul  on  evil.  Ima- 
ion  is  apt  to  rove,  and  conjecture  to  keep  no  bounds. 

have  run  out  so  far,  as  to  iancy  the  stars  might  be  but 
ght  of  the  crystalline  heaven  shot  through  perforations 
e  bodies  of  the  orbs.  Others  more  ingeniously  doubt 
ler  there  hath  not  been  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the 
itic  ocean,  which  earthquakes  and  violent  causes  have 
ago  devoured.*  Speculative  misapprehensions  may  be 
uous,  but  immorality  pernicious  ;  theoretical  mistakes 
ihysical  deviations  may  condemn  our  judgments,  not 
is  into  judgment.  But  perversity  of  will,  immoral  and 
I  enormities  walk  with  Adraste  and  Nemesis^  at  their 
I,  pursue  us  unto  judgment,  and  leave  us  viciously 
•able. 

CT.  XVIII.. — Bid  early  defiance  unto  those  vices  which 
f  thine  inward  family,  and  having  a  root  in  thy  temper 
[  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee.  Baise  timely  batteries 
Lst  those  strongholds  built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and 
5  this  a  great  part  of  the  miutia  of  thy  life.  Delude  not 
?lf  into  iniquities  from  participation  or  community, 
b  abate  the  sense  but  not  the  obliquity  of  them.  To 
3ive  sins  less  or  less  of  sins,  because  others  also  trans- 
,  were  morally  to  commit  that  natural  fallacy  of  man, 

♦  Holy,  holy,  holy. 

tvotured.]    Add  firom  MS.  cix.  Jtawl. — "Whether  there  hath  not 

I  paasage  from  the  Mediterranean  info  the  Bed  Sea,  and  whether 

leftQ  at  first  had  a  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of 

lies." 

dratte  and  NemesU.}    The  powers  of  vengeance. — Dr,  /• 
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to  take  comfort  from  society,  and  think  adversities  less 
because  others  also  suffer  them.  The  politic  nature  of  yiee 
must  be  opposed  bj  policy ;  and,  therefore,  wiser  honesties 
project  and  plot  against  it :  wherein,  notwithstanding,  we 
are  not  to  rest  in  generals,  or  the  trite  stratagems  of  art. 
That  may  succeed  with  one,  which  may  prove  successless 
with  another:  there  is  no  community  or  commonweal  of 
virtue :  every  man  must  study  his  own  economy,  and  adapt 
such  rules  unto  the  figure  of  nimself. 

Sect,  xix.^ — ^Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more 
than  thou  appearest  unto  others ;  and  let  the  world  be  de- 
ceived in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the  lights  of  heaven.     Hang 
early  plummets  upon  the  heels  of  pride,  and  let  ambition 
have  but  an  epicycle^  and  narrow  circuit  in  thee.     Measure 
not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of 
thy  grave :  and  reckon  thyself  above  the  earth,  by  the  line 
thou  must  be  contented  with  imder  it.     Spread  not  into 
boundless  expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires.     Think 
not  that  mankind  liveth  but  for  a  few ;  and  that  the  rest  are 
bom  but  to  serve  those  ambitions,  which  make  but  fiUies  of 
men  and  wildernesses   of  whole  nations.     Swell  not  into 
vehement  actions  which  imbroil  and  confound  the  earth; 
but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  which  force  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*     If  thou  must  needs  rule,  be  Zeno's  king,*  and 
enjoy  that  empire  which  every  man  gives  himself.     He  wht 
is  thus  his  own  monarch  contentedly  sways  the  sceptre  rf 
himself,  not  envying  the  glory  of  crowned  heads  and  elohimi 
of  the  earth.     Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  thafc 
despised  train  of  virtues,  which  the  divine  ethics  of  our 
Saviour  hath  so  inculcated  upon  us,  the  furious  face  of 
things  must  disappear;  Eden  would  be  yet  to  be  found, 

*  Matthew  xi. 

^  Sect,  xix.]    Paragraph  16th  of  closing  reflectionB  to  the  Zettar  to  a 
Friend, 

'  epicycle,']     An  epicycle  is  a  small  revolution  made  by  one  planet  ii 
the  wider  orbit  of  another  planet.    The  meaning  is,  **  Let  not  ambitioa 
form  thy  circle  of  action,   but  move  upon  other  principles ;  and  kl  ' 
ambition  only  operate  as  something  extrinsic  and  adventitiouB." — Dr,  /• 

^  Zeno's  king.]    That  is,  "the  king  of  the  stoics,"  whose  foundwwM  ' 
Zeno,  and  who  held,  that  the  wise  man  alone  had  power  and  royaltr.— 
Mr.  J. 
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ind  the  angels  might  look  down,  not  with  pity,  but  joy 
upon  UB. 

SxcT.  XX.* — ^Though  the  quickness  of  thine  ear  were  able 
to  reach  the  noise  of  the  moon,  which  some  think*  it  maketh 
in  its  n^id  revolution ;  though  the  number  of  thy  ears  should 
equal  Argus's  eyes ;  yet  stop  1;hem  all  with  the  wise  man's 
wax,^  and  be  deaf  unto  the  suggestions  of  tale-bearers, 
calumniators,  pickthank  or  malevolent  delators,  who,  while 
omet  men  sleep,  sowing  the  tares  of  discord  and  division, 
distract  the  tranquillity  of  charity  and  all  friendly  society. 
These  are  the  tongues  that  set  the  world  on  fire,  cankers  of 
reputation,  and  like  that  of  Jonas's  gourd,  wither  a  ^ood 
name  in  a  night.  Evil  spirits  may  sit  still,  while  these 
qnrits  walk  about  and  perform  the  business  of  hell.  To 
mak  more  strictly,  our  corrupted  hearts  are  the  factories 
cif  the  devil,  which  may  be  at  work  without  his  presence : 
fi»  when  that  circumventing  spirit  hath  drawn  mauce,  envy, 
and  all  unrighteousness  unto  well-rooted  habits  in  his 
disciples,  iniquity  then  goes  on  upon  its  own  legs ;  and  if 
fte  gate  of  hell  were  shut  up  for  a  time,  vice  woidd  still  be 
fartue  and  produce  the  &uits  of  hell.  Thus  when  God  for- 
sakes us,  Satan  also  leaves  us :  for  such  offenders  he  looks 
i^n  as  sure  and  sealed  up,  and  his  temptations  then 
needless  unto  them. 

Sect.  xxt. — Annihilate  not  the  mercies  of  God  by  the 
obHvion  of  ingratitude ;  for  oblivion  is  a  kind  of  annihila- 
fen ;  and  for  things  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  is 
like  unto  never  bemg.  Make  not  thy  head  a  grave,  but  a 
Jfepository  of  God's*  mercies.  Though  thou  hadst  the 
Memory  of  Seneca  or  Simonides,  and  conscience  the  punctual 
Hiemorist  within  us,  yet  trust  not  to  thy  remembrance  in 
things  which  need  phylacteries.^   Register  not  only  strange, 

*  Sect,  xx.]  The  first  part  of  this  section,  varying  slightly,  is  pre- 
lerved  in  MSS.  in  the  Rawlinson  collection  at  Oxford,  No.  cix.  It  is 
mmediately  foDowed,  without  break,  by  the  whole  of  the  17th  section, 
with  alight  variations,  and  with  the  addition  which  is  now  added  to  that 
netlon,  in  a  note  at  page  95. 

•  wise  man's  wax.}  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Ulysses,  who  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  when  tiiey  passed  by  the  Sirens. 

—Dr.  J.  ^     t.     J 

'  pkylaeterieiJ]    A  phylactery  is  a  writing  bound  upon  the  toxevi^^ 

VOL.  lU.  S 
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but  merciful  occurrences.  Let  Ephemerides  not  Olympiadi^ 
give  thee  account  of  his  mercies  :  let  thy  diaries  stand  thick 
with  dutiful  mementos  and  asterisks  of  acknowledgment. 
And  to  be  complete  and  forget  nothing,  date  not  hii  menj 
from  thy  nativity ;  look  beyond  the  world,  and  before  the 
era  of  Adam.  * 

Sect.  xxii. — Faint  not  the  sepulchre  of  thyself,  and  strive 
not  to  beautify  thy  corruption.  Be  not  an  advocate  for  tiby 
vices,  nor  call  for  many  hour-classes  ^  to  justify  thy  imper* 
fections.  Think  not  that  always  good  wnich  thou  thinkert 
thoiv  canst  always  make  good,  nor  that  concealed  which  the 
sun  doth  not  behold :  that  which  the  sun  doth  not  now  aee^ 
win  be  visible  when  the  sun  is  out,  and  the  stars  are  MleQ 
from  heaven.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  darkness  unto  ooii* 
science ;  which  can  see  without  light,  and  in  the  de^Kst 
obscurity  give  a  clear  draught  of  tlungs,  which  the  dond  of 
dissimulation  hath  conceited  from  all  eyes.  There  is  a 
natural  standing  court  within  us,  examining,  acquittiBg,  and 
condemning  at  the  tribunal  of  ourselves ;  wherein  iniquitiei 
have  their  natural  thetas^  and  no  noeent^  is  absolved  by  thi^ 
verdict  of  himself.  And  therefore,  although  our  tranagre^^ 
sions  shall  be  tried  at  the  last  bar,  the  process  need  not  ti^ 
long  :  for  the  judge  of  all  knoweth  all,  and  every  man  wSL^ 
nakedly  know  himself ;  and  when  so  few  are  like 
not  guilty,  the  assize  must  soon  have  an  end. 

Sect,  xxni. — Comply  with  some  humours,  bear  i^ifck' 
others,  but  servo  none.  Civil  complacency  consists  with 
decent  honesty ;  flattery  is  a  juggler,  and  no  kin  unto  sin- 
cerity. But  while  thou  maintainest'the  plain  path,  and 
scomest  to  flatter  others,  fall  not  into  self-adulaticm,  and 

containing  something  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Tiaa  wai  pnc- 
tlsed  by  the  Jewish  doctors  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  law. — Dr.  J. 

"  Olympiads,  cOc]  Particular  journals  of  every  day,  not  abetractB 
comprehending  several  years  under  one  notation.  An  EphemexiB  if  ft 
diary,  an  Olympiad  is  the  space  of  four  years. — Dr,  J. 

^  hour-glasses,  tt'c]  That  is,  ''do  not  speak  much  or  long  injuitifi- 
cation  of  thy  faults.'*  The  ancient  pleaders  talked  by  a  depnTora*  or 
measurer  of  time. — Ih\  J. 

*  thetas.]     6  a  theta  inscribed  upon  the  judge's  tessera  or  ballot 
a  mark  for  death  or  capital  condemnation. — Dr,  J. 

^  noceiit.]  Se 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. — Juv. — Dr,  J. 
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not  thine  own  parasite.  Be'  deaf  unto  thyself  aaA 
ki  ii0t  betrayed  at  borne.  Self-credulity,  pride,  andlevily 
)mi  vnto  sdf-idolatry.  There  is  no  Damocles^  like  nnto 
irif-opniion,  nor  any  syren  to  our  own  fawning  conceptioDB. 
9o  magnify  our  minor  tbiags,  or  bug  ourselves  in  our  appa* 
^  to  afford  a  credulous  ear  unto  the  clawing  sugges- 
of  £EincY ;  to  pass  our  days  in  painted  mistakes  of 
'68;  and  though  we  behold  our  own  blood,^  to  tbiiik. 
ihe  sons  of  Jupiter  ;*  are  blandishments  of  Belf-> 
IfiA,  worse  than  outward  delusion.  By  this  imposture,  wise 
wmt  Bometimes  are  mistaken  in  tbenr  eloTation,  and  look 
tfaenu«lyes.  And  fools,  which  are  antipodes^  unto  the 
eonoeive  tbemselYes  to  be  but  their  periodci,^  and  in 
same  parallel  with  them. 

.  xnv. — ^Be  not  a  Hercules  furens  abroad,  and  a  pol- 

within  liiysdf.    To  diase  our  enemies  out  of  the  ^Id, 

be  led  captive  by  our  vices ;  to  beat  down  our  foes,  and 

down  to  our  concupiscences;   are  solecisms  in  mond 

and  no  laurel  attends  them.     To  well  manage  our 

and  wild  horses  of  Plato,  are  the  highest  eireen-^ 

and  the  noblest  digladiation^  is  in  the  theatre  of  our- 

Ibr  therein  our  inward  antf^onists,  not  only  like 

, >n  gladiators,  wii^  ordinary  weapons  and  downright 

iowB  make  at  us,  but  also,  like  retiary  and  laqueary^  com- 
^tents,  with  nets,  frauds,  and  entangiements  fall  upon  us. 
Weapons  fiir  such  combats,  are  not  to  be  forged  at  Lipara  v^ 

*  As  Alexander  the  Great  did. 

<  Damocles.]    Damocles  was  a  flatterer  of  Dkmyaius. — Dr,  /*. 

*  mpparitiont.]    Appearances  without  realities. — Dr.  J. 

*  cUiwmg  ntffffestions,  Ac]     Tickling,  flattering.     A  clawback  is  an 
Id  word  for  a  flatterer.      Jewel  calls  some  writers  for  popery  "the 

Ti*»  dawbaeks." — Dr.  J. 
tmr  won  Uood^    That  is,  ''though  we  bleed  when  we  are  wounded, 
baugfa  we  find  in  ourselves  the  imperfections  of  humanity." — Dr.  /. 
^  galyoda.]   O^posites. — Dr,  /. 

*  peruBci.]    Only  placed  at  a  distance  in  the  same  line. — Dr.  J. 

*  eirenuet.]    Gircenses  were  Roman  horse  races. — Dr.  J, 
'  digladiation.]     Fencing  match. — Dr.  J. 

*  retiary  and  laqueary.]  The  retiariut  or  laguearim  was  a  prize- 
^^rter,  who  entangled  his  opponent  in  a  net,  which  by  some  deiilPBrous 
HMFngiment  he  th^w  upon  mm. — Dr.  J. 

>  Ujpara.]  The  Lipansan  ishinds,  near  Italy,  hung  Totcattoes,  were 
ftiUed  to  contain  the  forges  of  the  C^dops. — Dr.  i. 
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Yulcan's  art  dotL  notliiiig  in  this  internal  militia ;  wlieiem 
not  the  armour  of  AchiHes,  but  the  armature  of  St.  Fan], 
gives  the  glorious  daj,  and  triumphs  not  leading  up  into 
Capitols,  but  up  into  the  highest  heavens.  And,  thereforeb 
while  so  many  think  it  the  only  valour  to  command  and 
master  others,  study  thou  the  dominion  of  thyself,  and  quiet 
thine  own  commotions.  Let  right  reason  be  thy  Lycurgua/ 
and  lift  up  thy  hand  unto  the  law  of  it  i  move  by  the 
intelligences  of  the  superior  flEumlties,  not  by  the  rapt  d 
passion,  nor  merely  by  that  of  temper  ana  constitutiaa 
They  who  are  merely  carried  on  by  the  wheel  of  such  incli 
nations,  without  the  hand  and  guiaance  of  sovereign  reasoa 
are  but  the  automatons^  part  of  mankind,  rather  lived  tlua 
living,  or  at  least  imderliving  themselves. 

Sect.  xxv. — Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  no  name  ii 
scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.  Let  providence,  nd 
chance,  have  the  honour  of  thy  acknowledgments,  and  l^ 
thy  (Edipus  in  contingencies.  Mark  well  the  paths  ani 
winding  ways  thereof;  but  be  not  too  wise  in  the  constroo 
tion,  or  sudden  in  the  application.  The  hand  of  providezwi 
writes  often  by  abbreviatures,  hieroglyphics  or  short  duuTM* 
ters,  which,  like  the  laconism  on  the  wall,*  are  not  to  h 
made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  &om  that  spirit  which  indicted 
them.  Leave  future  occurrences  to  their  uncertainties 
think  that  which  is  present  thy  own ;  and,  since  'tis  easiff 
to  foretel  an  eclipse  than  a  foul  day  at  some  distance,  look 
for  little  regular  below.  Attend  with  patience  the  unoehj 
tainty  of  things,  and  what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos ' 
of  futurity.  The  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  things  t> 
come,  makes  the  world  new  unto  us  by  imexpected  emet^^ 
gencies ;  whereby  we  pass  not  our  days  in  the  trite  road  rf 
affairs  affording  no  novity;  for  the  novelizing  spirit  of  mil 
lives  by  variety,  and  the  new  faces  of  things. 

Sect.  xxvi. — Though  a  contented  mind  enlargeth  the  dt 
mansion  of  little  things  ;  and  unto  some  it  is  wealth  enough 
not  to  be  poor ;  and  others  are  well  content,  if  they  be  but 

*  Lycvrgtia.']   Thy  lawgiver. 

^  automatovs,]  Moved  not  by  choice,  but  by  some  mechanical  ifli- 
pulse. — Dr.  J. 

^  laconism  on  the  wall.']  The  short  sentence  written  on  the  wail  d 
Belshazzar.    See  Lamd, — J)r,  J, 
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adi  enough  to  be  honest,  a^d  to  give  every  man  his  due : 
jtfii  fall  not  into  that  obsolete  affectation  of  bravery,  to 
Snow  away  thy  money,  and  to  reject  all  honours  or  honour- 
aUe  stations  in  this  courtly  and  splendid  world.     Old  gene- 
tfmtj  is  superannuated,  and  such  contempt  of  the  world  out 
rf  date.    In  o  man  is  now  like  to  refuse  the  favour  of  great 
miBBf  or  be  content  to  say  imto  princes,  "  Stand  out  of  my 
binn-"^    And  if  any  there  be  of  such  antiquated  resohitions, 
Her  are  not  like  to  be  tempted  out  of  them  by  great  ones ; 
ad  ^tis  fiair  if  they  escape  the  name  of  hypochon<macks  from 
tte  eenius  of  latter  times,  imto  whom  contempt  of  the 
'  irarldis  the  most  contemptible  opinion ;  and  to  be  able,  like 
tVmBj  to  carry  all  they  have  about  them  were  to  be  the 
•ghth  wise  man.    However,  the  old  tetrick^  philosophers 
"^  >ked  always  with  indignation  upon  such  a  fa<;e  of  tlnngs ; 
observing  the  unnatural  current  of  riches,  power,  and 
lovir  in  the  world,  and  withal  the  imperfection  and  de- 
nt of  persons  often  advanced  unto  them,  were  tempted 
^tita  angry  opinions,  that  affoirs  were  ordered  more  by  stars 
i^pm  reason,  and  that  things  went  on  rather  by  lottery  than 
Section. 

SscT.  xxvn. — If  thy  vessel  be  but  small  in  the  ocean'^of 
Bus  ^world,  if  meanness  of  possessions  be  thy  allotment  upon 
larth,  forget  not  those  virtues  which  the  great  disposer  of 
ID  bids  thee  to  entertain  &om  thy  quality  and  condition ; 
Sist  is,  submission,  humility,  content  of  mind,  and  industry. 
Content  may  dwell  in  all  stations.  To  be  low,  but  above 
Bontempt,  may  be  high  enough  to  be  happy.  But  many  of 
Imr  degree  may  be  lugher  than  computea,  and  some  cubits 
above  the  common  commensuration ;  for  in  all  states  virtue 
qualifications  and  allowances,  which  make  out  defects, 
igh  diamonds  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  pebbles ;  and 
may  be  rich  in  accomplishments,  which  riches  in 
desire.  If  our  merits  be  above  our  stations,  if  our 
value  be  greater  than  what  we  go  for,  or  our 
Tilue  than  our  valuation,  and  if  we  stand  higher  in  God's, 
tiian  in  the  censor's  book;^  it  may  make  some  equitable 

^  tiamd  <nU  of  my  turn.]    The  answer  made  by  Diogenes  to  Alexander, 
%lio  aaked  him  what  he  had  to  request. — Dr,  J. 

•  Utriek,']    Sour,  morose. — Dr,  /. 

*  eentor'g  book,]    The  book  in  which  the  census,  or  account  of  every 
1*1  estate  was  registered  among  the  Bomans. — Dr.  J, 
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balance  in  the  inequalitiefi  of  this  world,  and  there  maj  Ite 
no  such  yaet  chasm  or  gulf  bStween  di£^>arities  as  GonuDjai 
measures  determine.  The  divine  eye  looks  upon  high  rad 
low  differently  £rom  that  of  man.  They  who  seem  t0 
stand  upon  Olympus,  and  high  mounted  unto  our  eyea^  may 
be  but  in  the  valleys,  and  low  ground  unto  his ;  for  he  looki 
upon  those  as  highest  who  nearest  approach  his  diyinity, 
and  upon  those  as  lowest  who  are  farthest  froai  it. 

Sect.  xxnn. — ^When  thou  lookest  upon  the  impeifectiom 
of  others,  allow  one  eye  for  whafc  is  laudable  in  them,  and 
the  balaoice  they  have  from  some  excellency,  which,  may 
render  them  considerable.  While  we  look  with  fear  m 
hatred  upon  the  teeth  of  the  viper,  we  may  behold  hia  en 
with  love.  In  venomous  natures  something  may  be  »TniRVt» 
poisons  afford  antipoisons :  nothing  is  totally,  or  altoeetiia 
uselessly  bad.  JS'otable  virtues  are  sometimes  dashed  witt 
notorious  vices,  and  in  some  vicious  tempers  have  been  finmJ 
illustrious  acts  of  virtue ;  which  makes  such.  obaervaUi 
worth  in  some  actions  of  king  Demetrius,  Antoniua,  and 
Ahab,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  kind  in  Aristidfl^ 
Numa,  or  David.  Constancy,  generosity,  clemei^cy,  and 
liberahty  have  been  highly  conspicuous  in  some  persona  nofc 
mailed  out  in  other  concerns  for  example  or  imitation.  Bid 
since  goodness  is  exemplary  in  all,  if  others  have  not  onr 
virtues,  let  us  not  be  wanting  in  theirs ;  nor  scorning  thai 
for  their  vices  whereof  we  are  free,  be  condemned  by  thdr 
virtues  wherein  we  are  deficient.  There  is  dross,  alloy,  mi 
embasement  in  all  human  tempers ;  and  he  flieth  without 
wings,  who  thinks  to  find  ophir  or  pure  metal  in  aznr.  Eor 
perfection  is  not,  Hke  light,  centered  in  any  one  hodj ;  biit^ 
like  the  dispersed  seminalities  of  vegetables  at  the  creatioi^ 
scattered  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  no  jdaee 
producing  all  and  almost  all  some.  So  that  'tis  well,  if  a 
perfect  man  can  be  made  out  of  many  men,  and,  to  the  pe^ 
tect  eye  of  God,  even  out  of  mankind.  Time,  which  perneti 
some  things,  imperfects  also  others.  Could  we  intimately  i^ 
prehend  the  ideated  man,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  d 
God  upon  the  first  exertion  by  creation,  we  might  more 
narrowly  comprehend  our  present  degeneration,  and  how 
widely  we  ore  fallen  from  the  pure  exemplar  and  idea  of  oar 
nature :  for  afber  this  corruptive  elongation  from  a  primitiya 
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and  pure  creation,  we  are  abnost  lost  in  degenertftian ;  and 
Adam  liath  not  only  fallen  from  his  Creator,  but  we  onr- 
«dve8  from  Adam,  our  tycho  ^  and  primary  generator.^ 

Sbct.  xnx. — Quarrel  not  rasMy  with  adversities  not  yet 

mderstood ;  and  overlook  not  the  mercies  often  bound  up  in 

Hiem :  for  we  consider  not  sufficiently  the  good  of  evfls,  nor 

inzfy  compute  the  mercies  of  providence  in  things  afflictive 

at  first  hand.    The  jBEunous  Anateas  Doria  being  invited  to  a 

fast  bv  Aloysio  Eieschi,  with  design  to  kiU  him,  just  the 

Bight  before  Ml  mercifrdly  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  so 

€KKpei  that  mischief   When  Oato  intended  to  kill  himself, 

fiom  a  blow  which  he  gave  his  servant,  who  would  not  reach 

Us  Bw<»d  unto  him,  his  hand  so  swelled  that  he  had  much 

ado  to  efiect  his  design.    Hereby  any  one  but  a  resolved 

i  iMc  might  have  taken  a  fair  hint  of  consideration,  and  that 

(  aome  merciful  genius  would  have  contrived  his  preservation. 

f  fo  be  sagacious  in  such  intercurrences  is  not  superstition, 

;  tot  wary  and  pious  discretion ;  and  to  contemn  such  hints 

rere  to  be  delEtf  luito  the  speaking  hand  of  God,  wherein 

facrstea  and  Cardan^  would  hardly  have  been  mistaken. 

SxOT.  Txx. — ^Break  not  open  the  gate  of  destruction,  and 

no  haste  or  bustle  unto  ruin.    Post  not  heedlessly 


'  f^cia]  'O  Tvx**v  qui  hudt,  'OHtx^v  qui  adeptua  eat ;  he  that  makea^ 
or  he  thai  pomooDon  ;  as  Adam  might  be  said  to  oontaiii  within  him  the 
race  of  mankind. — ifr.  J, 

*  t^ftertUor.']      Add  from  MS.  Shan,  1885,  the  following  passage  : — 
**  Bat  at  this  diatsnee  and  elongation  we  dearly  know  tlukt  depravity 
hath  overspread  us,  corruptioa  entered  like  oil  into  our  bones.     Imper- 
iBCtaona  i^braid  us  on  all  hands,  and  ignorance  stands  pointing  at  us 
in  eYery  comer  in  nature.     We  are  unknowing  in  things  which  fiJl 
under  cosnition,  yet  drive  at  that  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  We 
haTe  a  swnder  Imowledge  of  ourselves,  and  much  less  of  Grod,  wherein 
-we  are  like  to  rest  until  the  advantage  of  another  being  ;  and  therefore 
m  vain  we  seek  to  aatuify  our  aoula  in  dose  apprehensions  and  piercing 
theoriea  of  the  divinity  even  firom  the  divine  word.     Meanwhile  we  have 
a  happy  sufficiency  in  our  own  natures,  to  apprehend  his  good  will  and 
pleasure ;  it  being  not  of  our  concern  or  capacity  from  thence  to  appre- 
hend or  reach  his  nature,  the  divine  revelation  in  such  points  being  not 
framed  unto  intellectuals  of  earth.     Even  the  angels  and  spirits  have 
«Mnigb  to  admire  in  their  sublimer  created  natures  ;  admiration  being 
the  aet  of  the  creature  and  not  of  God,  who  doth  not  admire  himsell" 

^  Soerateg  and  Cardan.]  Socrates  and  Cardan,  perhaps  in  imitation 
of  him,  talked  of  an  attendant  spirit  or  genius,  that  hinted  from  time  to 
tioK;  how  they  should  act. — Dr.  J, 
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on  unto  the  non  ultra  of  folly,  or  precipice  of  perditioiL 
Let  vicious  ways  have  their  ^pics^  and  deflections,  and 
swim  in  the  waters  of  sin  but  as  in  the  Asphaltick  lake,^ 
though  smeared  and  defiled,  not  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
If  thou  hast  dipped  thy  foot  in  the  brink,  yet  venture  not 
over  Eubicon.^  Kun  not  into  extremities  from  whence 
there  is  no  regression.  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the  woild 
it  mercifully  falleth  out  that  we  become  not  extempore 
wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time  and  pains  to  undo  ourselves. 
We  faU  not  from  virtue,  like  Vulcan  from  heaven,  in  a  day. 
Sad  dispositions  require  some  time  to  grow  into  bad  habits ; 
bad  habits  must  imdermine  good,  and  often-repeated  acts 
make  us  habitually  evil :  so  that  by  gradual  depravations, 
and  while  we  are  but  staggeringly  evil,  we  are  not  left  with- 
out parenthesis  of  considerations,  thoughtful  rebukes,  and 
merciful  interventions,  to  recall  us  unto  ourselves.  For  the 
wisdom  of  God  hath  methodized  the  course  of  things  unto 
the  best  advantage  of  goodness,  and  thinking  consideraton 
overlook  not  the  tract-  thereof. 

Sect.  xxxi. — Since  men  and  women  have  their  proper  '' 
virtues  and  vices ;  and  even  twins  of  diflferent  sexes  haw  ; 
not  only  distinct  coverings  in  the  womb,  but  differing  ' 
qualities  and  virtuous  habits  affcer;  transplace  not  their 
proprieties,  and  confound  not  their  distinctions.  Let  mas- 
culine and  feminine  accomplishments  shine  in  their  proper 
orbs,  and  adorn  their  respective  subjects.  However,  imite 
not  the  vices  of  both  sexes  in  one ;  be  not  monstroos  in 
iniquity,  nor  hermaphroditically  vicious. 

Sect,  xxxii. — If  generous  honesty,  valour,  and  plain 
dealing  be  the  cognisance  of  thy  family,  or  characteristic  of 
thy  country,  hola  fast  such  inclinations  sucked  in  with  thy 
first  breath,  and  which  lay  in  the  cradle  with  thee.  Pall  not 
into  transforming  degenerations,  which  imder  the  old  name 
create  a  new  nation.     Be  not  an  alien  in  thine  own  nation ; 


*  tix^pics.']   The  tropic  is  the  point  where  the  sun  turns  back. — Dr.  J. 

^  Asphaltick  lake.]  The  lake  of  Sodom ;  the  waters  of  which  being 
very  ssdt,  and  therefore  heavy,  will  scarcely  suffer  an  animal  to  sink. — 
Dr.  J. 

^  Hubicon.]  The  river^  by  crossing  which  Csesar  declared  war  against 
the  senate. — Dr.  J. 
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bring  not  Orontes  into  Tiber  t^  learn  the  virtues  not  the 
vices  of  thy  foreign  neighbours,  and  make  thy  imitation  by 
discretion  not  contagion.  Peel  something  of  thyself  in  the 
noble  acts  of  thy  ancestors,  and  find  in  thine  own  genius 
that  of  thy  predecessors.  Best  not  under  the  expired  merits 
<^  others,  shine  by  those  of  thy  own.  Flame  not  like  the 
central  fire  which  enlighteneth  no  eyes,  which  no  man  seeth, 
and  most  men  think  there's  no  such  thing  to  be  seen. 
Add  one  ray  unto  the  common  lustre ;  add  not  only  to  the 
munber  but  the  note  of  thy  generation ;  and  prove  not  a 
dond  but  an  asterisk^  in  thy  region. 

Sect,  xzxui. — Since  thou  hast  an  alarum^  in  thy  breast, 

irliich  tells  thee  thou  hast  a  living  spirit  in  thee  above  two 

ihoosand  times  in  an  hour;  dull  not  away  thy  days  in 

ibthful  supinity  and  the   tediousness  of  aoing  nothing. 

To  strenuous  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in  over  quiet-^ 

lees,  and  no  laboriousness  in  labour ;  and  to  tread  a  mile 

after  the  slow  pace  of  a  snail,  or  the  heavy  measures  of  the 

lazy  of  Brasilia,^  were  a  most  tiring  penance,  and  worse  than 

a  race  of  some  ^longs  at  the  Olympics.^    The  rapid 

eourses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  rather  imitable  by  our 

Aoughts,   than  our  corporeal   motions;    yet  the   solemn 

iDotions  of  our  lives  amount  unto  a  greater  measure  than 

i  commonly  apprehended.    Some  few  men  have  surrounded 

4e  globe  of  the  earth;  yet  many  in  the  set  locomotions 

and  movements  of  their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of 

%  and  twenty  thousand  miles  have  been  exceeded  by  them, 

kfove  circumspectly  not  meticulously,^  and  rather  carefully 

iolicitous  than  anxiously  solicitudinous.     Think  not  there 

s  a  lion  in  the  way,  nor  walk  with  leaden  sandals  in  the 

■^  Orcntes  vrUo  Ttber.]  In  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes  :  "  Orontes  has 
aiDgled  her  stream  with  the  Tiber/'  says  Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  con- 
hience  of  foreigners  to  Borne. — Dr.  J, 

*  agierisk,']    A  small  star. — J)r,  J, 

*  cUarwm.j  The  motion  of  the  heart,  which  beats  about  sixty  times 
n  a  minute  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  motion  of  respiration,  which  is  nearer  ta 
the  number  mentioned. — Br.  J. 

1  lazy  of  Brasilia.']  An  animal  called  more  commonly  the  sloth, 
winch  is  said  to  be  several  days  in  climbing  a  tree. — Dr.  J. 

*  Oiymptcs.']  The  Olympic  Games,  of  which  the  race  was  one  of  the 
ehieC — Dr.  J. 

»  meticulauay.]    Tfimidly.— 2>r.  /. 
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paths  oi  goodness ;  bat  in  all  yirtuoas  motions  let  pmdei 

determine  thy  measures.     Strire  not  to  run,  like  Hercnl 

a  furlong  in  a  breath :  festinadon  may  prof?e  precipitafck 

deliberating  delay  may  be  wise  cnnetation,  and  slowness 

slothfiilness. 

Sect,  xxxiv. — Since    virtuous   actions  have  their  o 

trumpets,  and,  without  any  noise  firom  thyself,  will  hi 

their  resound  abroad;  busy  not  thy  best  member  in  1 

encomium  of  thyself.     Praise  is  a  debt  we  owe  unto  1 

virtues  of  others,  and  due  luito  our  own  &oni  all,  wh 

malice  hath  not  made  mutes,  or  envy  strait  dumb,     f 

not,  however,  into  the  common  prevaricating  way  of  m 

commendation  and  boasting,  by  denoting  the  imperfeetic 

of  others.    He  who  discommendeth  others  obliquely,  co 

mendeth  himself.     He  who  whispers  their  infirmities,  p 

claims  his  own  exemptions  firom  them ;  and,  eonsequenl 

says,  I  am  not  as  this  publican,  or  hie  nig^r,*  whom  1 1 

of     Open  ostentation  and  loud  vain-glory  is  more  tcdera 

than  this  obliqui^,  as  but  containing  some  frotii,  no  ink ; 

but  consisting  ot  a  p^sonal  piece  of  folly,  nor  complical 

with  uneharitableness.^     Superfluously  we  seek  a  precani 

applause  abroad ;  every  good  man  hath  his  plaudit^  wit] 

'•'  Hie  niger  est,  htinc  tu  Bomane  caveto. — Hor. 

This  man  is  vile  ;  here,  Bomaii,  fix  your  mark  ; 

His  soul  is  black,  as  his  camplezion's  dark. — Fromeit* 

^  K»c^ntai2eiwM.]  Add  firom  MS,  Sloan,  1847  : — ''  They  who  i 
closely  and  whisperingly  calumniate  the  absent  living,  will  be  apl 
strayn  their  voyce  and  be  apt  to  be  loud  enough  in  in&iiiy  of  the  det 
wherein  there  should  be  a  civil  amnesty  and  an  oblivion  concern 
those  who  are  in  a  state  where  all  things  are  forgotten ;  but  Solon  ^ 
make  us  ashamed  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  a  crime  not  actionable 
Christian  governments,  yet  hath  been  prohibited  by  Pagan  laws  i 
the  old  sanctions  of  Athens.  Many  persons  are  Hke  many  rivers,  wh 
mouths  are  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  heads,  &r  their  words  are 
far  from  their  thoughts  as  Canopus  from  the  head  of  Mlus.  These 
of  the  former  of  those  men,  whose  punishment  in.  Dante's  hell  is  to  !< 
everlastingly  backward :  if  you  have  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  man,  or  ( 
parage  the  judgment  of  any  one,  set  him  a  talking  of  thing3  to  come 
events  of  hereafter  contingency  :  which  elude  the  cognition  of  such 
arrogate,  the  knowledge  of  them  whereto  the  ignorant  pretend  not,  i 
the  Teamed  imprudently  £ull ;  wherein  men  seem  to  talk  but  as  ha 
would  do  in  the  womb  of  their  mother,  of  the  things  of  the  world  wli 
they  are  entering  into." 

^  plaudit]    Plaudite  was  the  term  by  which  the  ancient 
joeiformerH  solicited  a  clap. — Dr.  J, 
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dmself ;  and  thon^h  his  tongue  be  silent,  is  not  without 
nid  <7mbal8  in  his  breast.  Conscience  will  become  his 
anegrnBt,  and  nerer  forget  to  crown  and  extol  him  unto 
imse&l 

Secjt.  xxxy.— <Bless  ijot  thys^  only  that  thou  wert  bom 
1  Athens  ;*  but,  among  thy  multiplied  acknowledgments, 
ft  up  one  hand  unto  heaven,  that  thou  wert  bom  of  honest 
arents;  that  modesty,  humility,  patience,  and  veracity, 
ij  in  the  same  egg^  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee. 
Tom  such  foundations  thou  mayst  be  happy  in  a  virtuous 
recocity,^  and  make  an  early  and  long  walk  in  goodness ; 
>  nuKjEst  &oa  more  ntttora^ly  feel  the  contrariety  of  vice 
nto  luitnra^  a&d  resist  some  l^  the  antidote  of  thy  temper. 
M  ehanty  ccyvers,  so  modesty  preyenteth  a  multitude  of 
ns ;  witnhofidmg  firom  noon-cby  vices  and  brazoB-browed 
■^[iiitiM,  £mn  sinning  on.  the  house-top^  and  painting  our 
iUies  with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Where  this  virtue 
ngnetii,  tiioogh  vice  may  show  its  head,  it  cannot  be  in 
a  i^oiT.  Where  shame  of  sin  seto^  lode  not  for  virtue  to 
rise ;  iat  when  modesty  taketh  wing,  Astreat  goes  soon 


Sbct.  ULLfi. — ^The  hercncal  vein  of  mankind  runs  much 
1  the  soldiefy,  and  courageous  part  of  the  world ;  and  in 
hat  form  we  oftenest  find  men  above  men.  History  is  full 
f  the  gallantry  of  that  tribe;  and  when  we  read  their 
iOtaUe  acts,  we  easily  find  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
wetsk  a  life  in  Plutarch^  and  in  Laertius.^  Where  true 
artitiide  dwells,  Ic^alty,  boonty,  friendship,  and  fidelity 
WHf  be"  found.  A  man  may  ccmfide  in  persons  constituted 
■r  noble  emda,  who  dare  do  and  suffer,  and  whohaive  a  hand 
D  bom  fer  their  country  and  their  friend.^  Small  aasd 
vBeping  things  are  the  j^^uct  of  petty  souls.  He  is  Uke 
o  be  ndataken,  who  makes  dboiee  of  a  covetous  man  for 
i  friend,  or  relieth  upon  the  reed  of  narrow  and  poltroon 

*  As  Socrates  did.    Athens  a  place  of  learning  and  chrilitj. 
t  Astrea,  goddess  of  justice  and  consequently  of  afl  virtue. 

*  prteoeUg,']    A  rtpeneas  preceding  the  usual  time. — Dr.  J. 

^  PUOmtdi?]  Who  wrote  the  IlYes,  for  the  most  part,  of  warriors. — 
Dr.  J. 

*  Lamiimt.]  Who  wrote  the  liyes  of  philosophers. — 2)r.  J. 
tMrfrind,]    Like  Mutius  SesBvola. — Dr,  /. 


frt^tya^-  P  ai." i!  isfaei  are  onh-  to  be  found  in  the  cot- 
Xb£!»  iiT  sck:^  anesRs :  bs:  bEssat  thncghtiij  dear  deeds,  con- 
KiKriTT.  ftyrrr.  btsczav-.  sdo.  eenooiB  honestr  tare  the  gems 
<£  rccte  x^m^ :  v^aci2L  to  Aooeate  nom  none,  the  true 
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FAST  THE  SECOXD. 

Sect.  i. — ^Pomsk  not  tlmdf  widi  pleasme ;  ^ut  not  thy 
M&se  viih  paijtiTe  ddi^ts ;  nor  levenge  tiie  contempt  oi 
tcffiperaaee  by  tbe  penautr  of  oEdeftr.  Weie  tiiere  an  age 
of  ddigfat  or  any  jdeasaie  dnraUe,  who  would  not  honaur 
y  oinpia  r  bat  tit  raee  of  ddight  is  riiort^  and  pleasoiet 
bare  mutable  &ces.  Tbe  pleasares  of  one  age  are  not 
pleasures  in  anotber,  and  their  liyea  fidl  short  of  our  o^nu 
Eren  in  our  sensual  dajs,  the  strength  of  delight  is  in  its 
seldomness  or  laiitT,^  and  sting  in  its  satiety :  medkxsntyift 
its  life,  and  immoieracy  its  ccmfusion.  The  luxurious  ear 
perors  of  old  inconsideratelv  satiated  themselyes  with  the 
dainties  of  sea  and  land,  tdl  wearied  through  all  varieties)  i^ 
their  refections  became  a  study  unto  them,  and  they  were  f 
fun  to  feed  by  invention :  novices  in  true  epicurism !  whichy  ' 
by  mediocrity,  paucity,  quick  and  healthful  appetite,  makes  ^ 
delights  smartly  acceptable ;  whereby  Epicurus  himsdf  |' 
found  Jupiter's  brain  in  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese^* 
and  the  tongues  of  nightingales  in  a  dish  of  onionfl.^  ^ 
Hereby  healthful  and  temperate  poverty  hath  the  start  of  ?- 
nauseating  luxury;  unto  whose  clear  and  naked  appetite-^ 
every  meal  is  a  feast,  and  in  one  single  dish  the  first  courses  ^ 
of  Metellus  ;^t    who  are  cheaply  hungry,  and  never  losfr  ; 

*  Cerebrum  JovU,  for  a  delicious  bit.  ^ 
t  His  riotous  pontifical  supper,  the  great  variety  whereat  is  to  be    « 

seen  in  Macrobius.  .^ 

*  tJie  Btrength,  <fcc.]    Voluptates  commendat  rarior  usus. — Dr,  J. 

'  tonffuet  of  nightinffcUes,  <£rc.]    A  dish  used  among  the  luxurious  of 
aiitinuity. — Dr,  J. 

'  flfetellm.]    The  supper  was  not  given  by  Metellus,  but  by  Lentulos  *- 
when  ho  was  made  priest  of  Mars,  and  recorded  by  Metellus. — JDr,  /.     ^ 
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iir  liimger,  or  advantage  of  a  craving  appetite,  because 
dous  food  contents  it ;  while  Nero,*  half  femished,  could 
b  feed  upon  a  piece  of  breiad,  and,  lingering  after  his 
>wed  water,  haraly  got  down  an  or^ary  cup  of  Calda.'*t 
'  such  circumscriptions  of  pleasure  the  contefnned  philo- 
)hers  reserved  imto  themselves  the  secret  of  ddight, 
lich  the  helluos*  of  those  days  lost  in  their  exorbitances, 
vain  we  study  delight ;  it  is  at  the  command  of  every 
3er  mind,  and  in  every  sense  bom  with  us :  but  nature, 
ID  teacheth  us  the  rule  of  pleasure,  instructeth  also  in  the 
unds  thereof,  and  where  its  line  ezpireth.  And,  there- 
■e,  temperate  minds,  not  pressing  theur  pleasures  imtiL  the 
ng  appeareth,  enjoy  their  contentations  contentedly,  and 
tbout  regret,  and  so  escape  the  foUy  of  excess,  to  be 
sased  unto  displacency. 

Sect.  n. — ^Brmg  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's 
>Tks,  and  let  not  Zoilism^  or  detraction  blast  well-intended 
Dours.  He  that  endureth  no  £Ei.ults  in  men's  writings 
ost  only  read  his  own,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  all 
ipeareth  white.  Quotation  mistakes,  inadvertency,  expe- 
taon,  and  human  lapses,  may  make  not  only  moles  but 
irts  in  learned  authors ;  who,  notwithstanding,  being 
dfi;ed  by  the  capital  matter,  admit  not  of  disparagement, 
should  unwillingly  affirm  that  Cicero  was  but  slightly 
rsed  in  Homer,  because  in  his  work.  Be  Gloria,  he 
cribed  those  verses  imto  Ajax,  which  were  delivered  by 
ector.  What  if  Plautus,  m  the  account  of  Hercules, 
istaketh  nativity  for  conception  P  Who  would  have  mean 
loughts  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  who  seems  to  mistake  the 
ver  Tigris  for  Euphrates  P  and,  though  a  good  historian 
id  learned  bishop  of  Avergne  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
it  in  the  story  of  David,  making  mention  of  him  when 
le  ark  was  sent  back  by  the  Philistines  upon  a  cart ; 
hich  was  before  his  time.  Though  I  have  no  great  opi- 
on  of  Machiavel's  learning,  yet  I  shall  not  presently  say 
lat  he  was  but  a  novice  in  Boman  history,  because  he  was 

*  Nero,  in  his  flight.  f  Caldse  gelidseque  minister. 

*  Calda,]    Warm  water.— Dr.  7. 
^  heUmot.]    Glnttons.— 2>r.  /. 

*  ZoUism,  d:c.]    From  Zoilns,  the  caltimniator  of  HomeT.— ^Dr.  J« 
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mistaken  in  placing  Commodus  after  the  Emperor  SereroB. 
Capital  truths  are  to  be  narrowly  eyed ;  coUatend  lapei 
and  circumstantial  deliveries  not  to  be  too  fltarictly  sifted. 
And  if  the  substantial  subject  be  well  forged  oat,  we  need 
not  examine  the  sparks  which  irregularly  fly  from.  it. 

Sect,  iil — Let  weU-weighed  oonsiderationBy  not  stiff  and 
peremptory  assumptions,  guide  thy  discourses,  pen,  and 
actions.  To  begin  or  continue  our  wcnrks  like  TrismqeiistiiB 
of  old,  "  verum  eerie  verum  atque  verissimum  ^«*,"^*  would 
sound  arrogantly  mito  present  ears  in  this  strict  enquiring 
age ;  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  '  probably '  and  '  pevhaps ' 
wiU  hardly  serve  to  mollify  the  spirit  of  captious  oontra- 
dictors.  If  Cardan  saith  that  a  parrot  is  a  beautiM  bird, 
Scaliger  wHl  set  his  wits  to  work  to  prove  it  a  defbnned 
animal.  The  compage  of  all  physical  truths  is  not  so  dosely 
jointed,  but  opposition  may  find  intrusion ;  nor  always  so 
closely  maintained,  as  not  to  sufiSer  attrition.  Many  poed- 
tions  seem  quodlibetically^  constituted,  and,  like  a  Delpniin 
blade,  will  cut  on  both  sides.^  Some  truths  seem  atmost 
falsehoods,  and  some  Msehoods  almost  truths  ;  wherein 
falsehood  and  truth  seem  almost  sMuOibriously  stated,  and 
but  a  few  grains  of  distinction  to  bear  down  the  bahmce. 
Some  have  digged  deep,  yet  glanced  by  the  royal  vein  ;*  and 
a  man  may  come  unto  the  pericardium,^  but  not  the  heart 
of  truth.  Besides,  many  tlungs  are  known,  as  some  aie 
seen,  that  is  by  parallaxis,^  or  at  some  distance  from  ihar 
true  and  proper  beings,  the  superficial  regard  of  things 
haTiDg  a  difierent  aspect  from  their  true  and  central 
natures.  And  this  moves  sober  pens  unto  suspensory  and 
timorous   assertions,    nor   presently  to   obtrude  th^  as 

*  In  Tabula  Smaragdina. 

"  vei-um  ccrtc,  <f;c.]  It  is  true,  certainly  true,  true  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.— Dr,  J. 

®  qHodliheticaUi/.]    Determinable  on  either  side. — Dr.  J. 

^  like  a  Delpldmi  blade,  tkc]  The  Delphian  sword  became  proverbial, 
not  because  it  cut  on  both  sides,  but  because  it  was  used  to  different 
purposes. — Dr.  J. 

'  ro7/al  vein.]    I  suppose  the  main  vein  of  a  mine. — Dr.  J. 

^  2)€7'icardium.]    Tlie  integument  of  the  heart. — Dr,  J. 

^  j)aralla.Tii}.]  The  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  difference  between  its 
real  and  apparent  place. — Dr.  /. 


bA's  kttreiy^  wkack  «£ber  ocmBideraiuHis  maj  find  to  be  Jbufc 
ions  appeannoeB,  and  sot  ihe  <eentnl  and  vital  intedocs  of 
til. 

3sOT.  IF. — ^Yalue  the  jodicioiis,  and  l^t  not  mere  aoqnests 
Hiiiior  partB  of  leamiii^  gain  thy  pre-existimation.  'Tis 
ijuBt  way  of  compute,  to  magnify  a  weak  head  for  scxme 
abilities ;  and  to  undervalue  a  soHd  judgment,  becsose 
not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  When  that  notable 
1^  «£  Eranee*  would  have  his  son  to  know  bnt  one 
itoBiee  in  Laian ;  had  it  been  a  good  one,  perhaps  it  had 
SA  enough.  Natural  parts  and  good  judgments  rule  the 
rid.  S^tes  ane  not  governed  by  ergotisms.^  Many  have 
^  well,  who  oould  not,  perhaps,  d^ne  a  commonwealth ; 
i  ikey  who  understand  not  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
■miaiia  a  great  part  of  it.  Where  natural  logic  prevails 
t,  art^eul  too  c^n  ihileth.  Where  nature  £&  the  sails, 
D  vessel  goes  smoothly  on ;  and  when  judgment  is  the 
lot,  the  insurance  need  not  be  high.  When  industry 
iilds  upon  nature,  we  may  expect  pyramids :  where  that 
■ndation  is  wanting,  the  structure  must  be  low.  They  do 
(■t  by  books,  who  could  do  much  without  them ;  and  he 
mt  chiefly  owes  himaelf  unto  himself,  is  the  substantial 


Sbct.  v. — ^Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and 
iiitem{^tions :  but  fly  not  only  upon  the  wings  of  ima- 
ination;  join  sense  imto  reason,  and  experiment  unto 
wcnlation,  and  so  give  life  imto  embryon  truths,  and  verities 
st  ia  ilieir  chaos.  There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  unto 
16  ingenious  world,  than  this  noble  eluctation^  of  truth ; 
herem,  against  the  tenacity  of  prejudice  and  prescription. 
Ills  century  now  prevaileth.  What  fibraries  of  new  volumes 
fter  times  wiU^  behold,  and  in  what  a  new  world  of  know- 
idge  the  eyes  of  our  posterity  may  be  happy,  a  few  ages 
lay  joyfully  declare  ;  and  is  but  a  cold  thought  unto  those 
rho  cannot  hope  to  behold  this  exantlation  of  truth,  or  that 

*  Liouis  the  Eleventh.     Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  reg^re. 

*  Sifbifs  leaves.]  On  which  the  Sybil  wrote  her  oraculous  answers. — 
Virgil, 

'  trgotirma,]    Conclnsions  deduced  according  to  the  forms  of  logic. — 

*  d%cUU%<m.]    Forcible  eruption. — Dr.  J. 
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obscured  virgin  half  out  of  the  pit:  which  might  make  some 
content  with  a  commutation  of  the  time  of  their  lives,  and 
to  commend  the  fancy  of  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  f 
whereby  they  might  hope  to  enjoy  this  happiness  in  their 
third  or  fourth  selves,  and  behold  that  in  Pythagoras,  which 
they  now  but  foresee  in  Euphorbus.*     The  world,  which   i 
took  but  six  days  to  make,  is  like  to  take  six  thousand  to  /: 
make  out :   meanwhile,   old  truths  voted   down  begin  to  / ; 
resume  their  places,  and  new  ones  arise  upon  us ;  wherem  - 
there  is  no  comfort  in  the  happiness  of  Tully's  Elysium,t  or  > 
any  satisfaction  from  the  ghosts  of  the  ancients,  who  knev  );;; 
so  little  of  what  is  now  well  known.     Men  disparage  not  h^^ 
antiquity,  who  prudently  exalt  new  enquiries ;   and  make  J^^ 
not  them  the  judges  of  truth,  who  were  but  fellow  enquiretf  ^^ 
of  it.     "Who  can  but  magnify  the  endeavours  of  Anstotb^'  \^ 
and  the  noble  start  which  learning  had  imder  him ;  or  leu  :\. 
than  pity  the  slender  progression  made  upon  such  advaiH  v,, 
tages  ?  while  many  centuries  were  lost  in  repetitions  and  U^ 
transcriptions,  sealing  up  the  book  of  knowledge.     And,  ^^- 
therefore,  rather  than  to  swell  the  leaveis  of  learning  by  1^- 
fruitless  repetitions,  to  sing  the  same  song  in  all  ages,  nor  r-^ 
adventure  at  essays  beyond  the  attempt  of  others,  mai^  fc 
would  be  content  that  some  would  write  like  Helmont  or  : 
Paracelsus  ;^  and  be  willing  to  endure  the  monstrosity  of  ; 
some  opinions,  for  divers  singular  notions  requiting  such  — 
aberrations. 

Sect.  vi. — Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  wayi,  , 
nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is  yet  no  prospect  .-r 
Who  would  imagine  that  Diogenes,  who  in  his  younger  dayi  \ 
was  a  falsifier  of  money,  should  in  the  after-course  of  his  lifil  1 
be  so  great  a    contemner  of  metal  ?     Some  negroes  who  .tr 
believe  the  resurrection,  think  that  they  shall  rise  white. J  L 
Even  in  this  life,  regeneration  may  imitate  resurrectioa; ' 

*  Ipse  ego,  nam  memini,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram. — Ovro. 
t  Who  comforted  himself  that  he  should  there  converse  with  the  old 
philosophers. 

X  Mandelslo's  travels. 

^  Piftha>gorean  metempsychosis.']  Transmigration  of  the  sold  from  body    ^ 
to  body. — Dr,  J, 

^  Helmont  or  Paracelsus.]    Wild  and  enthusiastic  authors  of  romantifl 
chemistry. — Dr.  J. 
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i  Jtt  black  and  vicious  tinctures  may  wear  of,  and  goodness 

™ie  us  with   candour.      Gtood  admonitions  knock  not 

™y8  in  vain.     There  will  be  signal  examples  of  God's 

*®cyj  and  the  angels  must  not  want  their  charitable  rejoices 

ferae  conversion  of  lost  sinners.     Pigures  of  most  angles 

00  nearest  approach  unto  circles  which  have  no  angles  at  all. 

Some  may  be  near  imto  goodness,  who  are  conceived  far 

niomit;  and  many  things  happen,  not  likely  to  ensue  firom 

yy  promises  of  antecedences.     Culpable  beginnings  have 

fc^fl  coinmendable  conclusions,  and  infamous  courses  pious 

"B^wcfcations.    Detestable  sinners  have  proved  exemplary 

eooveits  on  earth,  and  may  be  glorious  in  the  apartment  of 

Mny  Magdalen  in  heaven.    Men  are  not  the  same  through 

liB  oiviaiona  of  their  ages :  time,  experience,  self-reflections, 

EGfod's  mercies,  make  in  some  well-tempered  minds  a 
of  translation  before  death,  and  men  to  dijQfer  from 
selves  as  well  as  from  other  persons.  Hereof  the  old 
VmU  afforded  many  examples,  to  the  infamy  of  latter  ages^ 
^*^erein  men  too  o&en  live  by  the  rule  of  their  inclinations ; 

ttittt,  without  any  astral  prediction,  the  first  day  gives  the 
k:*  men  are  commonly  as  they  were :  or  rather,  as  bad 
■positions  run  into  worser  habits,  the  evening  doth  not 
•own,  but  sourly  conclude  the  day. 

SjCT.  VII. — If  the  Almighty  will  not  spare  us  according 
•liis  merciful  capitulation  at  Sodom ;  if  his  goodness  please 
'  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  bad  for  a  small  pittance  of 
[  or  to  look  upon  us  in  a  lump  ;  there  is  slender  hope 
mercy,  or  sound  presumption  of  fulfilling  half  his  wul, 
in  persons  or  nations  :  they  who  excel  in  some  virtues 
80  often  defective  in  others  ;  few  men  driving  at  the 
Nent  and  amplitude  of  goodness,  but  computing  themselves 
7  iiheir  best  parts,  and  others  by  their  worst,  are  content  to 
H  in  those  virtues  which  others  commonly  want.  Which 
Hkes  this  speckled  face  of  honesty  in  the  world ;  and  which 
18  the  imperfection^  of  the  old  philosophers  and  great  pre- 

*  Primusque  dies  dedit  extremum. 

*  few  men,  <i'C.]  Instead  of  this  passage,  I  find  the  following  in  MS, 
»•.  1874  : — "  Persons,  sects,  and  nations,  mainly  settling  upon  some 
iktian  particulars,  which  they  conceive  most  acceptable  unto  €rod, 
i  pramoting  the  interest  of  their  inclinations,  parties,  and  divisions  ; 
TOL.  III.  I 
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tenders  unto  virtue,  who  well  declining  the  gapins  vioe 
intemperance,  incontinence,  Yiolence,  and  oppreBSBon,  ii 
yet  blindly  peccant  in  iniquities  of  closer  &ce8,  were  envii 
maUciouB,  contemners,  scoffers,  censurers,  and  stuffed  i 
vizard  vices,  no  less  depraving  the  ethereal  pariade 
diviner  portion  of  man.  Eor  envy,  malice,  hatred,  are 
qualities  of  Satan,  close  and  dark  like  himself;  and  wl 
such  brands  smoke,  the  soul  camiot  be  white.  Vice  maj 
had  at  all  prices;  expensive  and  costly  iniquities,  w! 
make  the  noise,  cannot  be  every  man's  sins :  but  the  i 
may  be  foully  inquinated^  at  a  very  low  rate ;  and  a  i 
may  be  cheaply  vicious,  to  the  perdition  of  hiTniu>}f. 

Sect.  vm. — Opinion  rides  upon  the  neck  of  reason ; 
men  are  happy,  wise,  or  learned,  accordiag  as  that  emp 
shall  set  them  down  in  the  register  of  reputation.  Howe 
weigh  not  thyself  in  the  scaSies  of  thy  own  opinion,  but 
the  judgment  of  the  judicious  be  the  standard  of  tlr^  mc 
Self-estunation  is  a  flatterer  too  readily  entititing  us  o 
knowledge  and  abilities,  which  others  solicitously  labour  af 
and  doubtfully  thiok  they  attaoL  Surely  such  confid 
tempers  do  pass  their  days  in  best  tranquillity,  who  rest 
in  the  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  are  happily  gulled 
such  contentation ;  wherein  pride,  self-conceit,  confldei 
and  opiniatrity,  will  hardly  sudffer  any  to  complain  of  im] 
fection.  To  think  themselves  in  the  right,  or  all  that  n| 
or  only  that,  which  they  do  or  think,  is  a  fellacy  of  1: 
content ;  though  others  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  lookv 
them  as  in  a  deluded  state  of  judgment :  wherein,  notw 
standing,  'twere  but  a  civil  piece  of  complacency  to  so 
them  to  sleep  who  would  not  wake,  to  let  them  rest  in  ti 
securities,  nor  by  dissent  or  opposition  to  stagger  tl 
contentments. 

every  one  reokoning  and  preferring  himself  by  the  partioulara  wbi 
he  excelleth,  and  deciying  all  others,  though  highly  eminent  ia  o 
Ghrietian  virtues.  "Which  makes  this  speckled  fece  of  honesty  in 
world ;  whereas,  if  men  would  not  seek  themselves  abroad  ;  if  e 
one  would  judge  and  reckon  himself  by  his  worst,  and  others  by  ' 
best  parts,  this  deception  must  n^ds  vanish ;  humility  would 
grcmmi;  charity  would  overq>read  the  &oe  of  the  church, 
froitfi  of  the  spirit  not  be  so  thinly  found  among  us. 

'<91iis  was  the  imperfection,"  kc. 

^  iTtguinated.]    Defiled. — Dr.  J. 
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.  IX.2 — Since  the  brew  speaks  often  truth,  (rince  e^res 
tea  hmve  tomgaes,  and  the  conntenanoe  proelaiiDfl  the 
ad  inehnationB ;  let  ^observation  so  £u*  instruct  thee 
iognomical  lines,  as  to  be  some  rule  for  thj  distinctton, 
de  for  thjaffedaon  unto  such  as  look  most  like  men. 
id,  hnethmks,  is  oaoDoixrehended  in  a  few  &eet^  if  we 

idl  visages  which  anj  way  participate  of  symmetnes 
ernes  oi  look  common  unto  other  animals.  For  as 
man  were  the  extract  of  the  world,  in  whom  all  were 
^^ulato,"^  which  in  their  forms  were  ^'in  solnto"^ 
extension ;  we  often  observe  thai:  men  do  most  aet 
reatures,  whose  constitution,  parts,  and  complexion, 
t  pocedominate  in  their  mixtures.  This  is  a  comer 
n  physiognomy,  and  holds  some  truth  not  only  in 
lar  persons  but  also  in  whole  nations.  There  aire, 
pe,  provincial  &ceBj  national  lips  and  noses,  which 
not  (mly  the  natures  of  those  countries,  but  of  those 
lave  them  elsewhere.  Thus  we  may  make  TSngtap^j 
ole  earth,  dividing  it  not  only  into  Europe,  Asia^ 
but  the  partioular  regions  thereof;  and  may  in  some 
)  affirm,  that  there  are  Egyptians,  Seyfchians,  Ttidianff 
us,  who,  though  bom  in  Ei^land,  yet  carry  the  fiuses 
of  those  countries,  and  are  also  agreeable  and  cor* 
lent  unto  their  natures.  Faces  look  uniformly  unto 
8 :  how  they  appear  unto  some  animals  of  a  more 
r  Oft  differing  sight,  who  are  able  to  discover  the 
ities,  rubs,  and  hainness  of  the  skin,  is  not  without 
cmbt :  and,  therefore,  in  reference  unto  man,  Cupid 
to  be  blind.  Affection  should  not  be  too  fiharp-e^eil, 
e  is  not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  glasses.  Il  iiiings 
en  as  they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be 
Etbridged.  And,  therefore,  the  wise  contriver  hath 
the  pictures  and  outsides  (^things  softly  and  amiably 
le  natural  edge  of  our  eyes,  not  leaving  litem  able  1^ 
r  those  uncomely  asperities,  which  make  ovBter-sheDs 

bees,  and  hedgehogs  even  in  Yenus's  m<^. 
.  X. — Gcmrt  not  felicity  too  Ikr,  and  weary  not  t^ 

'.  IX.]    Thifl  is  a  very  fimoiftil  and  iDclefiBDsible  oectioB. — Dr.  /. 
"  in  coaguUUo"]   i.e.  '*  In  a  congealed  «r  ceiBiveaMd  mtm.**-^ 


hUo.]     "  In  a  state  of  eiqiansion  and  sepsnAioik." — ^.  /» 
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favourable  hand  of  fortune.  Glorious  actions  have  thei 
times,  extent,  and  non  ultras.  To  put  no  end  unto  attempt 
were  to  make  prescription  of  successes,  and  to  bespeak  us 
happiness  at  the  last :  for  the  line  of  our  lives  is  drawn  witi 
white  and  black  vicissitudes,  wherein  the  extremes  hoi 
seldom  one  complexion.  That  Pompey  should  obtain  tb 
surname  of  G-reat  at  twenty-five  years,  that  men  in  thei 
young  and  active  days  should  be  fortunate  and  perfon 
notable  things,  is  no  observation  of  deep  wonder;  thej 
having  the  strength  of  their  fates  before  them,  nor  yet  acted 
their  parts  in  the  world  for  which  they  were  brought  into  ifc: 
whereas  men  of  years,  matured  for  coimsels  and  designsi 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  vigour  of  their  active  fortunes,  and 
high  exploits  of  life,  providentially  ordained  unto  ages  bed 
agreeable  unto  them.  And,  theretore,  many  brave  men  find^ 
iQg  their  fortune  grow  fisunt,  and  feeling  its  declination,  hxn 
timely  withdrawn  themselves  from  great  attempts,  and  M 
escaped  the  ends  of  mighty  men,  disproportionaole  to  tbeil 
beginnings.^  But  magnanimous  thoughts  have  so  dimmd 
the  eyes  of  many,  that  forgetting  the  very  essence  of  fortanfl^ 
and  the  vicissitude  of  good  and  evO,  they  apprehend  pM 
bottom  in  felicity ;  and  so  have  been  still  tempted  on  vxM 
mighty  actions,  reserved  for  their  destructions.  For  fortuM 
lays  the  plot  of  our  adversities  in  the  foundation  of  mfl 
felicities,  blessing  us  in  the  fibrst  quadrate,^  to  blast  us  mod 
sharply  in  the  last.  And  since  in  the  highest  felicities  thea 
lieth  a  capacity  of  the  lowest  miseries,  she  hath  this  advantagi 
from  our  happiness  to  make  us  truly  miserable :  for  to  M 
come  acutely  miserable  we  are  to  be  first  happy.  Afflictioi 
smarts  most  in  the  most  happy  state,  as  having  somewhat  ii 
it  of  Belisarius  at  beggar's  bush,  or  Bajazet  in  the  grata 

*  begvimmgs.']  MS.  Slocm,  1874,  proceeds  thus ; — "Wisely  stoppni 
about  the  meridian  of  their  felicities,  and  unwilling  to  hasara  tk 
favours  of  the  descending  wheel,  or  to  fight  downward  in  the  settiBi 
arch  of  fortune.  '  Sic  lon^us  sevium  destruit  ingentes  animos,  et  rA 
superstes  fortunse,  nisi  summa  dies  cum  fine  bonorum  affluit,  et  cfllfl 
prseyertit  tristia  letho  dedecori  est  fortuna  prior  quisquam  ne  Becoad 
tradere  se  fittis  audet  nisi  morte  parcitft.' — Lucan  7" 

^  qtMbdrate,  tkc]  That  is,  ''in  the  first  part  of  our  time,**  alhidiqgt 
the  four  quadratures  of  the  moon. — Dr.  J. 

"^  BdisariuSf  tkc]  BeUsarius,  after  he  had  gained  many  victories^  1 
said  to  have  been  reduced,  by  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  to 
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[lis  the  &llen  angels  severely  understand ;  who  have 
iheir  first  part  in  heaven,  are  made  sharply  miserable  by 
ion,  and  more  afflictively  feel  the  contnury  stateof  hell.^ 
T.  n. — Carry  no  careless  eye  upon  the  unexpected 
of  things ;  but  ponder  the  acts  of  Providence  in  the 
ends  of  great  and  notable  men,  set  out  unto  the  view 
for  no  common  memorandums.^  The  tragical  exits 
lexpected  periods  of  some  eminent  persons,  cannot 

r :  Bajazet,  made  captive  by  Tamerlane,  is  reported  to  have  been 
>  in  a  cage.  It  may  somewhat  gratify  those  who  deserve  to  be 
d,  to  inform  them  uiat  both  these  stories  are  £EJse. — Dr,  J, 
Mahon,  in  his  recent  life  of  Belisarius,  has  related  the  mendicity 
i  of  sight  of  this  great  man,  and  says  in  his  pre&ce  that  those 
which  every  writer  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  treated  as 
may  be  estoUished  on  firm  historical  groimds." 
d  thit  thefaUen  amgds,  dCrc]  Instead  of  this  passage,  I  find  the 
ig  in  MS.  Slocm,  1874  : — "  And  this  is  the  observable  course ; 
ly  in  this  visible  stage  of  things,  but  may  be  feared  in  oiir 
beings  and  everlasting  selves ;  'herein  the  good  things  past  are 
d  by  the  bad  to  come  :  and  many  to  whom  the  embraces  of  for- 
e  open  here,  may  find  Abraham^  arms  shut  unto  him  hereafter; 
vakes  serious  consideration,  not  so  much  to  pity  as  envy  some 
nfelicities,  wherein,  considering  the  circle  of  both  our  beings,  and 
xssion  of  good  unto  evil,  gnranny  may  sometimes  prove  courteous, 
dice  mercifully  cruel.  Wherein,  notwithstanding,  if  swelling 
ngs  have  found  uncomfortable  conclusions,  it  is  by  the  method 
ttice  of  providence  equalizing  one  with  the  other,  and  reducing 
i  of  the  whole  unto  a  mediocrity  by  the  balance  of  extremities : 
the  sum  the  felicities  of  great  ones  hold  truth  and  parity  with 
lat  are  below  them :  whereby  the  minor  ^Eivourites  of  fortune 
ocur  not  such  sharp  transitions,  have  no  cause  to  whine,  nor  men 
le  fittes  to  murmur  at  their  indifferences. 

this  method  of  providence  the  devil  himself  is  deluded ;  who 
ng  us  at  all  points,  and  bearing  felicity  from  us  even  in  this  earthly 
le  becomes  assistant  unto  our  fatiire  happiness,  and  blessed  vicis- 
>f  the  next.  And  this  is  also  the  unhappiness  of  himself,  who 
acted  his  first  part  in  heaven,  is  made  sharply  miserable  by 
on,  and  more  idfiictively  feels  the  contrary  state  of  hell." 
norandwms.]  This  sentence  is  thus  continued  in  MS.  Sloan. 
-**  Whereof  I,  that  have  not  seen  the  sixtieth  part  of  time,  have 
great  examples.  Than  the  incomparable  Montrose,  no  man 
more  fortunate  part  in  the  first  scene  of  his  adventures ;  but 
OU8  loyalty  continuing  his  ajbtempts,  he  quickly  felt  that  for- 
bvours  were  out ;  and  fell  upon  miseries  smartly  answering  his 
B,  which  was  the  only  accomplishment  wanting  before  to  make 
for  Plutarch's  pen,  and  to  parallel  the  lives  of  his  heroic 
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but  amaze  considerafce  obaervators ;  whevein,  not 
ing,  most  men  seem  to  see  by  extramission,^  withou 
or  self-reflection,  and  conceive  themsdves  nnca 
the  Mlacy  of  their  own  exemption :  wberea«,  tli 
God  hath  singled  out  bat  few  to  be  the  signals  of 
leaving  the  generality  of  mankind  to  the  peda^ 
ample.  But  the  inadvertency  of  our  naturei 
apprehending  this  favourable  method  and  mercrl 
tion,^^and  that  he  showeth  in  some  what  others  al: 
they  entertain  no  sense  of  his  hand  beyond  th 
themselves.  Whereupon  the  whole  becomes 
punished,  and  the  contracted  hand  of  GK)d  ext( 
universal  judgments:  from  whence,  neverthelesi 
pidity  of  our  tempers  receives  but  faint  impressL 
the  most  tragical  state  of  times  holds  but  star 
]qiotions.  So  that  to  continue  us  in  goodness  the 
iterated  returns  of  misery,  and  a  circulation  in  a 
necessary.^  And  since  we  cannot  be  wise  by  warn 
plagues  are  insigniflcant,  except  we  be  personal] 
since  ahK>  we  cannot  be  punished  unto  amendmer 
or  commutation,  nor  by  vicinity,  but  contraction ; 
unhappy  necessity  that  we  must  smart  in  our  own 
the  provoked  arm  of  the  Almighty  must  fall  upoi 
The  capital  sufferings  of  others  are  rather  our 

'  extramisnon.]  By  the  passage  of  sight  from  the  eye  to  the  o 
^  dicimaium.]     The  selection  of  every  tenth  man  for  pi 
practice  sometmies  used  in  general  mutinies. — Dr.  J. 

^  necessary.']  The  following  passage  occurs  here  in  MS. 
**  Which  is  the  amazing  part  of  that  incomprehensible  paii 
descend  to  act  oyer  these  vicissitudes  even  in  the  despair  c 
ments  :  and  how  that  omnipotent  spirit  that  would  not  be 
by  our  finrefiithers  above  1600  years^  should  thus  lastingl 
successive  transgressions,  and  still  contend  with  flesh  ;  or 
forgive  those  sins  which  will  be  conmiitted  again,  and  accc 
tances,  which  must  have  after-penitences,  is  die  riddle  of  h 
**  If  Grod  had  not  determined  a  settled  period  unto  th 
ordered  the  duration  thereof  unto  his  merciful  intention 
kind  of  impossibility  that  he  should  have  thus  long  continu 
think  there  will  be  another  world  after  this.  Surel; 
hath  beheld  the  iniquity  of  this,  will  hardly  make  anothei 
nature  ;  and  some  wonder  why  he  ever  made  any  at  all  a 
HO  happy  in  himself  without  it,  and  self-sufficiently  free 
vocation,  wrath,  and  indignation,  arising  from  this  woric 
izjs  justice  and  his  mercy  at  perpetual  contention. " 
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tkaa  acquitmenta.  There  is  but  one  who  died  salyifieally^ 
firr  us,  and  able  to  say  uato  death,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  fiurther ;  only  one  enlivening  death,  which  makes  gardens 
«f  granresy  and  that  which  was  sowed  in  corruption  to  arise 
ad  flouriflh  in  gloiy ;  when  death  itself  shall  die,  and  living 
dttill  have  no  period ;  when  the  damned  shall  mourn  at  the 
baecal  of  death ;  when  life  not  death  shall  be  the  wages  of 
an :  when  the  second  death  shall  prove  a  miserable  life,  and 
JMUuction  shall  be  courted. 

SaCT.  XII. — ^Although  their  thoughts  may  seem  too  severe, 
vii&  think  that;  few  iU-natured  men  go  to  heaven ;  yet  it  may 
he  acknowledged  that  good-natured  persons  are  best  founded 
for  that  place ;  who  eid;er  the  world  with  good  dispositionB 
aid  natiund  graces,  more  ready  to  be  advanced  by  impressionB 
fiNim.  above,  and  christianized  unto  pieties ;  who  carry  about 
them  plain  and  downright  dealing  minds,  humility,  mercy, 
chflriiy^  and  virtues  acceptable  unto  Qod  and  man.    But 
whatever  success  they  may  have  as  to.  heaven,  they  are  the 
aeeqptable  men  on  earth,  and  happy  is  he  who  hath  his 
qiDTer  full  of  them  for  his  Mends.    These  are  not  the  dens 
wherein   falsehood  lurks,  and  hypocrisy  hides  its  head; 
wherein  frowardness  makes  its  nest ;  or  where  malice,  hard- 
beartedness,  aad  oppression  love  to  dwell;  nor  those  by 
whom  the  poor  get  little,  and  the  rich  sometime  lose  aU ; 
men  not  of  retracted  looks,  but  who  carry  their  hearts  in 
their  fiices,  and  need  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  perspec- 
tives ;  not  sordidly  or  mischievously  ingratefid ;  who  cannot 
learn  to  ride  npon  the  neck  of  the  afflicted,  nor  load  the 
heavy  laden,  but  who  keep  the  temple  of  Janus^  shut  by 
peaceable  and  quiet  tempers ;  who  make  not  only  the  best 
SriendBy  but  the  best  enemies,  as  easier  to  forgive  than  offend, 
and  ready  to  pass  by  the  second  offence  before  they  avenge 
the  first ;  who  make  natural  royalists,  obedient  subjects,  kind 
and  merciful  princes,  verified  in  ova  own,  one  of  the  best- 
natured  kings  of  this  throne.     Of  the  old  Boman  emperors 
the  best  were  the  best-natiired ;  though  they  made  but  a 
small  number,  and  might  be  writ  in  a  ring.     Many  of  the 
rest  were  as  bad  men  as  princes  ;  humorists  rather  than  of 

*  itMficaUff.']     ''  So  as  to  procure  salvation." — Dr.  J, 
^  /oMiff.]    llie  temple  of  Janus  among  the  Romans  was  shut,  in  timo 
of  'leace,  and  opened  at  ^declaration  of  war. — Dr.  J, 
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good  humours ;  and  of  good  natural  parts  rather  tha: 
natures,  which  did  but  arm  their  bad  inclinations,  i 
them  wittily  wicked. 

Sect.  xin. — ^With  what  shift  and  pains  we  com( 
world,  we  remember  not :  but  'tis  commonly  founc 
matter  to  get  out  of  it.  Many  have  studied  to  e: 
the  ways  of  death,  but  fewer  hours  have  been  spent 
that  necessity.  That  the  smoothest  way  unto  the 
made  by  bleeding,  as  common  opinion  presiuneth,  I 
sick  and  fainting  languors,  which  accompany  that 
thp  experiment  in  Lucan  and  Seneca^  wul  make  u 
under  which  the  noble  stoic  so  deeply  laboured,  tha 
ceal  his  affliction,  he  was  fain  to  retire  from  the  sig 
wife,  and  not  ashamed  to  implore  the  merciM  ha 
physician  to  shorten  his  misery  therein.  Ovid,* 
heroes,  and  the  stoics,  who  were  so  afraid  of  dro^ 
dreading  thereby  the  extinction  of  their  soul,  wl 
conceived  to  be  a  fire,  stood  probably  in  fear  of  an  e 
of  death ;  wherein  the  water,  entering  the  possessic 
makes  a  temperate  suffocation,  and  kills  as  it  were 
fever.  Surely  many,  who  have  had  the  spirit  tc 
themselves,  have  not  been  ingenious  in  the  co: 
thereof.  'Twas  a  dull  way  practised  by  Themisi 
overwhelm  himself  with  bull's  blood,t  who,  1 
Athenian,  might  have  held  an  easier  theory  of  death 
state  potion  of  his  country ;  from  which  Socrates 
seemed  not  to  suffer  much  more  than  from  the  fit  of 
Cato  is  much  to  be  pitied,  who  mangled  himself  with 
and  Hannibal  seems  more  subtle,  who  carried  his 
not  in  the  point  but  the  pummel  of  his  sword.  J 

*  Demito  naufragium,  mors  mihi  mnnus  erit.      f  Plutarc 
t  Pummel,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  carried  somethini 
upon  a  struggle  or  despair,   he  might  deliver  himself  fro 
fortunes.      Juvenal  says,  it  was  carried  in  a  ring : 

Cannarum  vindex,  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Annulus. 
Nor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  a&r, 
Are  doom'd  t'  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war. 
But  poison  drawn  thro'  a  ring's  hollow  plate. — Dry 

"  thcit  the  sfnwothest  way  unto  the  gi^ave,  dtc]  Seneca,  havi 
his  veins,  found  the  blood  flow  so  slowly,  and  death  linger  so 
he  was  forced  to  quicken  it  by  going  into  a  warm  bath. — Dr, 
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Egyptians  were  merciful  contrivers,  who  destroyed 
lefactors  by  asps,  channing  their  senses  into  an  in- 

sleep,  and  killing  as  it  were  with  Hermes' s  rod/ 
•kish  emperor,*  omous  for  other  cruelty,  was  herein 
£able  master  of  mercy,  killing  his  favourite  in  his 
ad  sending  him  from  the  shade  into  the  house  of 
i.  He  who  had  been  thus  destroyed  would  hardly 
d  at  the  presence  of  his  destroyer :  when  men  are 
dead  by  metaphor,  and  pass  but  &om  one  sleep  luito 

wanting  herein  the  eminent  part  of  severity,  to  feel 
res  to  die ;  and  escaping  the  sharpest  attendant  of 
le  lively  apprehension  thereof.  But  to  learn  to  die,  is 
lan  to  study  the  ways  of  dying.  Death  will  find  some 

untie  or  cut.  the  most  gordian  knots  of  life,  and 
m's  miseries  as  mortal  as  themselves ;  whereas  evil 
IS  undying  substances,  are  inseparable  fix>m  their 
es ;  and,  therefore,  they  everlastingly  struggle  under 
\gustias,^  and  bound  up  with  immortality  can  never 
of  themselves. 


PAET  THE  THIED. 


I. — 'Tis  hard  to  find  a  whole  age  to  imitate,  or  what 
to  propose  for  example.'  Some  have  been  fiar  more 
ble  than  others  ;  but  virtue  and  vice,  panegyrics  and 
scatteringly  to  be  found  in  all.  History  sets  down 
y  things  laudable,  but  abominable:  things  which 
lever  have  been,  or  never  have  been  known ;  so  that 
attems  must  be  fetched  here  and  there  from  single 
,  rather  than  whole  nations ;  and  from  all  nations, 
han  any  one.  The  world  was  early  bad,  and  the  first 
most  deplorable  of  any.  The  younger  world  afforded 
«t  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  and  the  worst,  when 

*  Solyman. 

Which  procured  sleep  by  a  touch. — Dr.  J. 
ttiaM."]    Agonies. — Dr.  /. 
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lengtih  of  dftys  made  yirtaoiis  halxLta  heroical  and  iiiiin< 
Tiei0O8,  inveterate,  and  irreelaimable.  And  mnce  't 
that  the  imagmations  of  their  hearts  were  evil,  only  e^ 
eoatinually  evil ;  it  may  be  feared  that  their  sins  hel 
with  their  lives ;  and  their  longevity  sw^ling  their  im| 
the  hmgammity  of  Gk>d  woxdd  no  longer  endtire  sue 
cious  abominanons.  Their  impieties  were  surely  of 
dye,  which  required  the  whole  element  of  wat^  to  was! 
away,  and  overwhelmed  their  memories  with  themi 
and  so  shut  up  the  first  windows  of  time,  leavii^no  hi 
of  those  longevous  generationi^  when  men  might  haip 
properly  historians,  when  Adam  might  have  read  long  1< 
unto  Methuselah,  and  Methuselah  unto  Noah.  !For ! 
be^i  happy  in  just  historical  accounts  of  that  unpai 
world,  we  might  have  been  acquainted  with  wonder 
have  understood  not  a  little  ci  the  acts  and  undertak 
Meees's  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown  of  old; 
might  have  enlarged  our  thoughts,  and  made  the  woTi< 
unto  us.  !For  the  unknown  part  of  time  shortei 
estimation,  if  not  the  compute  of  it.  What  hi 
caped  our  knowledge,  falls  not  under  our  conside 
and  what  is  and  will  be  latent,  is  little  better  tha 
existent.^ 

Sect.  ii. — Some  things  are  dictated  for  our  instr 
some  acted  for  our  imitation ;  wherein  'tis  best  to  ascen 
the  highest  conformity,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  exc 
He  honours  Qoi,  who  imitates  him ;  for  what  we  virt 
imitate  we  approve  and  admire :  and  since  we  delight 
imitate  inferiors,  we  aggrandize  and  magnify  the 
imitate  ;  since  also  we  are  most  apt  to  imitate  those  ^ 
we  testify  our  affection  in  our  imitation  of  the  inin 
To  affect  to  be  Hke,  maybe  no  imitation :  to  act,  and 
be  what  we  pretend  to  imitate,  is  but  a  mimical  con 
tion,  and  carrieth  no  virtue  in  it.  Lucifer  imitat 
G^od,  when  he  said  he  would  be  Hke  the  highest :  i 
imitated  not  Jupiter,  who  counterfeited  thunder. 

^  nQn-existentJ]  This  Rentence  concludes  thus  : — "  The  worl 
half  itself,  nor  the  moiety  known  of  its  occurrences,  of  what  hi 
Sicted:*— MS,  Sloan.  1848. 

*  he.]    SalmoneuB. — Dr.  J. 
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iiBitaslaaB.  can  00  no  £»rther,  let  admiration  step  on,  whereof 
ftexe  IB  no  end  in  the  wisest  form  of  men.  Even  angels  and 
Bnjbnts  bjNFe  enough  to  admire  in  their  sublimer  natures; 
mmSantiaa.  \)eaBg  the  act  of  the  creature,  and  not  of  Gk)d, 
wlho  Safth.  not  admire  himself.  Created  natures  allow  of 
Bwidliiig  hyperboles :  nothing  can  be  said  hyp^bolically  of 
God,  nor  wul  his  attributes  admit  of  expressions  above  their 
own  exaperances.^  Trismegistus's  circle,  whose  centre  is 
Bfwryw'here,  and  circumference  nowhere,  was  no  hyperbole. 
WoraB  cannot  exceed  where  they-  cannot  express  enough. 
flkren  the  most  winged  thoughts  rail  at  the  setting  out,  and 
reacb  not  the  portal  of  divinity. 

Sbgt.  m. — In  bivious  theorems,*  and  Janus-faced  doc- 
tnnes,  let  virtuous  considerations  state  the  determination. 
Look  npen  opinions  as  thou  dost  upon  the  moon,  and  choose 
not  tl&e  dark  hemisphere  for  thy  contemplation.  Embrace 
nol  tiie  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that  which 
kcb  most  luciferously  or  influentially  unto  goodness.  'Tis 
better  to  think  that  there  are  guardian  spirits,  than  that 
thore  are  no  spirits  to  guard  us ;  that  vicious  persons  are 
slsvoes,  than  that  there  is  any-  servitude  in  virtue;  that 
times  past  have  been  better  than  times  present,  than  that 
times  were  always  bad ;  and  that  to  be  men  it  sufficeth  to 
be  no  better  than  men  in  all  ages,  and  so  promiscuously  to 
swim  down  the  turbid  stream,  and  make  up  the  grand  con- 
fnson.  Sow  not  thy  understanding  with  opinions,  which 
make  nothing  of  iniquities,  and  fallaciously  extenuate  trans- 

Edons.  Look  upon  vices  and  vicious  objects  with 
rbolical  eyes ;  and  rather  enlarge  their  dimensions, 
th^  unseen  deformities  may  not  escape  thy  sense,  and 
tiwir  poisonous  parts  and  stings  may  appear  massy  and 
iBOBBtPOUB  imto  thee:  for  the  undiscemed  particles  and 
atoms  of  evil  deceive  us,  and  we  are  undone  by  the  invisibles 
of  seeming  goodness.  We  are  only  deceived  in  what  is  not 
(hscemed,  and  to  err  is  but  to  be  blind  or  dimsighted  as  to 
some  peiceptionB. 

'  exttperanees.]    Exaggerations. — JDr.  J. 

^  hiviam  theorems,]     Speculations  which  open  different  tracks  to  the 
mind;  vMthlMBd two waa^, — Dr.  J, 
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Sect.  iv. — To  be  honest  in  a  right  line,*  and  virtu 
epitome,  be  firm  unto  such  principles  of  goodness,  as 
in  them  volumes  of  instruction  and  mav  abridge  thy  ] 
And  since  ioBtructions  are  many,  hold  close  unto 
whereon  the  rest  depend :  so  mav  we  have  all  in  a  fe 
the  law  and  the  prophets  in  sacred  writ  in  stenogi 
and  the  Scripture  in  a  nut-shell.  To  pursue  the  c 
and  solid  part  of  goodness,  which  gives  stability  anc 
tude  to  all  the  rest ;  to  settle  on  fundbEunental  virtues,  8 
early  defiance  unto  mother-vices,  which  carry  in  their 
the  seminals  of  other  iniquities ;  makes  a  short 
goodness,  and  strikes  not  off  an  head,  but  the  whole  i 
Hydra.  Eor  we  are  carried  into  the  dark  lake,  li 
Egyptian  river  into  the  sea,  by  seven  principal  est 
the  mother-sins^  of  that  number  are  the  deadly  eng 
evil  spirits  that  undo  us,  and  even  evil  spirits  themi 
and  he  who  is  under  the  chains  thereof  is  not  wit 
possession.  Mary  Magdalen  had  more  than  seven 
if  these  with  their  imps  were  in  her ;  and  he  who  i 
possessed,  may  HteraUy  be  named  "  Legion."  Whei 
plants  grow  and  prosper,  look  for  no  champain  or 
void  of  thorns ;  but  productions  like  the  tree  of  Qtoi 
forests  of  abomination. 

Sect.  v. — Guide  not  the  hand  of  God,  nor  ord 
finger  of  the  Ahnighty  unto  thy  wiU  and  pleasure  ; 
quiet  in  the  soft  showers  of  providence,  and  favoural 
tributions  in  this  world,  either  to  thyself  or  others, 
since  not  only  judgments  have  their  errands,  but  u 
their  commissions ;  snatch  not  at  every  favour,  nor 
thyself  passed  by  if  they  fall  upon  thy  neighbour, 
not  up  envious  displacencies  at  things  successful  unto  < 
which  the  wise  disposer  of  all  thinks  not  fit  for  t 
Eeconcile  the  events  of  things  unto  both  beings,  thai 
this  world  and  the  next :  so  will  there  not  seem  so 

*  Linea  recta  breyissima. 

+  Arbor  Goa  de  Buyz,  or  Ficus  Indica,  whose  branches  sei 
shoots  which  root  in  the  ground,  from  whence  there  successi^ 
others,  till  one  tree  becomes  a  wood. 

*  stenography.]    In  short  hand. — Ih.  J, 

*  mother-8vns.]  Pride,  covetousness,  lust,  envy,  gluttony, 
filoth. — J)r,  J, 
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• 

[ddles  in  Providence,  nor  yarious  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
ensation  of  things  below.^  If  thou  dost  not  anoint  thy 
ice,  yet  put  not  on  sackcloth  at  the  felicities  of  others. 
tepining  at  the  good,  draws  on  rejoicing  at  the  evils  of 
thers :  aud  so  falls  iuto  that  inhuman  vice,*  for  which  so 
9fw  languages  have  a  name.  The  blessed  spirits  above 
^ice  at  our  happiness  below :  but  to  be  glad  at  the  evils 
f  one  another,  is  beyond  the  malignity  of  hell ;  and  &lls 
lot  on  evil  spirits,  who,  though  they  rejoice  at  our  unhap- 
linesB,  take  no  pleasure  at  the  afflictions  of  their  own 
lociety  or  of  their  feUow  natures.  De^enerous  heads !  who 
Qust  be  fSedn  to  learn  from  such  examples,  and  to  be  taught 
rom  the  school  of  hell. 

SscT.  yi. — Grain  not  thy  vicious  stains  ;^  nor  deepen  those 
rwart  tinctures,  which  temper,  infirmity,  or  ill  habits  have 
set  upon  thee ;  and  fix  not,  by  iterated  depravations,  what 
time  might  efface,  or  virtuous  washes  expunge.  He,  who 
:iiiis  still  advanceth  in  iniquity,  deepeneth  his  deformed 
Ime ;  turns  a  shadow  into  night,  and  makes  himself  a  negro 
in  the  black  jaundice ;  and  so  becomes  one  of  those  lost 
(meSy  the  disproportionate  pores  of  whose  brains  afford  no 
entrance  unto  good  motions,  but  reflect  and  frustrate  all 
counsels,  deaf  unto  the  thunder  of  the  laws,  and  rocks  unto 
tiie  cries  of  charitable  commiserators.  He  who  hath  had 
the  patience  of  Diogenes,  to  make  orations  unto  statues, 
may  more  sensibly  apprehend  how  all  words  fall  to  the 
ground,  spent  upon  such  a  surd  and  earless  generation  of 
men,  stupid  imto  all  instruction,  and  rather  requiring  an 
exorcist  than  an  orator  for  their  conversion ! 

Sbct.  yu. — Burden  not  the  back  of  Aries,  Leo,  or 
Taurus,^  with    thy  faults;    nor  make   Saturn,  Mars,  or 

*  'EwucaiptKaKia, 

*  bdow,']  The  following  paasaffo  occurs  here  from  MS.  Slocm,  1847  :-^ 
'  So  mayst  thon  carry  a  smooth  £fice,  and  sit  down  in  contentation, 
nthont  those  cancerous  commotions  which  take  up  every  suffering, 
Ujpleaaing  at  things  successful  unto  others ;  which  the  arch-disposer  of 
ill  thinks  not  fit  for  ourselves.  To  rejoice  only  in  thine  [own]  good, 
ixdusively  to  that  of  others,  is  a  stiff  piece  of  self-love,  wanting  the 
mpplying  oil  of  benevolence  and  charity." 

^  vieiomt  ttoAntA    See  note  ^  p.  91. 

'  Ariet,  dsc,"]    The  Bam,  Lion,  or  Bull,  signs  in  the  Zodiaok, — Dr.  X, 
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Venus,  guilty  of  thyfollies.  Think  not  to  fEUsten  thy  impexf 
tions  on  the  stars,  and  so  despairingly  conoeiye  thjaeli  nm 
a  f&taHtjp-  of  being  evil.  Calculate  thyself  within ;  4ieek  i 
thyself  in  the  moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  or  microooami 
circumference.^  Let  celestial  aspects  admonisk  and 
yertise,  not  <;onclude  and  determme  thy  ways.  For  si 
good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions,  and  neit 
excuse  or  commend,  acquit  or  condemn  our  good  or  1 
deeds  at  the  present  or  last  bar;  since  some  are  asl 
logically  well  disposed,  who  are  nuMtdly  highly  vioious ; 
cdLestial  figures,  but  virtuous  schemes,  must  dftnominate  i 
state  our  actions.  K  we  rightly  understood  the  nai 
whereby  God  caUeth  the  stars ;  if  we  knew  his  name 
the  dog^tar,  or  by  what  appeUation  Jupiter,  Mars,  i 
Saturn  obey  his  will ;  it  might  be  a  welcome  aooeaBion  u 
astrology,  which  sp^^ot  things,  and  is  &ia  to  bk 
use  of  appellations  &om  Gbreek  and  barbazii^  syste: 
Whatever  influences,  impulsions,  or  inclinations  imere 
from  the  lights  above,  it  were  apiece  of  wisdom  to  make  < 
of  those  wise  men  who  overrule  their  stars,*  and  with  tt 
own  militia  contend  with  the  host  of  heaven.  Unto  wh 
attempt  there  waut  not  auxiliaries  from  the  whole  streni 
of  morahty,  supplies  &om  Christian  ethics,  influences  a 
and  iUuminations  from  above,  more  powerful  than  the  lig 
of  heaven. 

Sect.  tiii. — Confound  not  the  distinctions  of  thy 
which  nature  hath  divided;   that  is,  youth,  adolescei 
manhood,  and  old  age  :  nor  in  these  divided  periods,  whei 
thou  art  in  a  manner  four,  conceive  thyself  but  one. 
every  division  be  happy  in  its  proper  virtues,  nor  one  ^ 
run  through  all.      Let  each  distinction  have  its  salut 
transition,  and  critically  deliver  thee  from  the  imperfecti 
of  the  former ;  so  ordering  the  whole,  that  prudence  i 
virtue  may  have  the  largest  section.     Do  as  a  child 
when  thou  art  a  child,  and  ride  not  on  a  reed  at  twei 
He  who  hath  not  taken  leave  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  i 
in  his  maturer  state  scarce  got  out  of  that  division,  disj 

*  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris. 

^  microcosmical  circumference.']     In  the  compass  of  thy  own  ii 
world. — J>r,  J. 
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orta0iuitel J  dhddeth  his  days,  crowds  up  the  latter  part  of 
u  lifey  anid  leaves  too  narrow  a  comer  lor  the  i^  of 
ifldLoia ;  and  so  hatk  room  to  be  a  man  scarce  limger  than 
e  haA  been  a  yenth.  £atiher  than  to  make  this  oonfbsMHi, 
nticraate  tibe  Yiitues  of  age,  and  lire  Icmg  witiioat  the 
ifirsutieB  c^  it.  So  majst  thou  count  xxp  thy  days  as 
me  do  Adam's;*  that  is,  by  anticipation;  so  mayst 
boa  be  ee^oneous  unto  thy  eULors,  and  a  father  unto  thy 
ENDtemporanes. 

Sect,  re — ^While  others  are  curious  in  ike  choice  of  good 
ir,  and  chiefly  solicitous  for  healthful  habitations,  study 
hou  oonyersation,  and  be  critical  in  thy  consortion.  The 
ipectB,  ccmiunotions,  and  configurations  of  the  stars,  which 
■Bfcually  diversify,  intend,  or  qualify  their  influences,  are 
wt  the  Taneties  of  ihiwp  nearer  or  farther  conversation  with 
me  another,  and  like  the  consortion  of  men,  whereby  they 
woome  better  or  worse,  and  eyen  exchange  their  natures, 
men  liye  by  examples,  and  will  be  imitating  something, 
tty  unitatiaa  to  thy  imprwement,  not  thy  ruin, 
not  for  roses  in  Attalus's  garden,t  or  whdesome 
in  a  yenomous  plantation.  And  since  there  is  scarce 
mf  one  bad,  but  some  others  are  the  worse  for  him ;  tempt 
Mi  contagion  by  proximity,  and  hazard  not  thyself  m 
Ike  shadow  of  corruption.  He  who  hatii  not  early  suffered 
Has  shupwreck,  and  in  his  younger  days  esci^ed  this 
(%azybcuB,  may  make  a  happy  voyage,  and  not  come  in  with 
Uaek  sails  into  the  port.^  Self-<x)nverBation,  or  to  be  alone, 
ii  better  than  such  consortion.  Some  sohool-men  tell  us, 
ftst  he  is  properly  alone,  with  whom  in  the  same  place  there 
ii  no  other  of  the  same  species.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
dme,  though  among  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  a  wise  man 
Hj  be  tolerably  said  to  be  alone,  though  with  a  rabble  of 
Jaorie  little  bei^r  than  beasts  about  him.  Unthinking 
kada,  wlio  have  not  learned  to  be  alone,  are  in  a  prison  to 
tkemeelyes,  if  l^ey  be  not  also  with  others :  whereas,  on  the 

*  Adanii ^thought  to  be  created  in  the  Btate  of  man,  about  thirty 
^ttrB  old. 

t  Attahis  made  a  garden  which  contained  only  venomous  plantH. 

*  black  sails,  die]     Alluding  te  the  story  ef  Theseus,  wii*  had  bbflk 
kOs  when  he  went  to  engage  Ae  Hinotaiir  in  Cveie. — Pr.  /. 
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contrary,  they  whose  thoiights  are  in  a  fair,  ai 
within,  are  sometimes  fain  to  retire  into  company, 
of  the  crowd  of  themselves.     He  who  must  needs  1 
pany,  must  needs  have  sometimes  bad  company, 
to  be  alone.  .  Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude 
society  of  thyself;  nor  be  only  content,  but  deli 
alone  and  si^le  mth  Omnipreiencj.    He  who  is 
pared,  the  day  is  not  imeasy  nor  the  night  black  i 
barkness  may  bound  Ms  eyes,  not  his  imagination 
bed  he  may  lie,  like  Pompey  and  his  sons,*  in  all 
of  the  earth;  may  speculate  the  imiverse,  and 
whole  world  in  tne  hermitage  of  himself.     Thui 
ascetick  Christians  found  a  paradise  in  a  desert, 
little  converse  on  earth  held  a  conversation  in  hea\ 
they  astronomized  in  caves,  and,  though  they  behel 
stars,  had  the  gloiy  of  heaven  before  them. 

Sect.  x. — ^Let  the  characters  of  good  things  at 
libly  in  thy  mind,  and  thy  thoughts  be  active 
Trust  not  too  much  unto  suggestions  from  remi 
amulets,^  or  artificial  memorandums.  Let  the  n 
Janus  of  Covarrubiast  be  in  thy  daily  thoughts,  n( 
thy  hand  and  signets.  Rely  not  alone  upon  s 
dumb  remembrances.  Behold  not  death's  heads 
dost  not  see  them,  nor  look  upon  mortifying  objecti 
overlookest  them.  Forget  not  how  assuefaction 
thing  minorates  the  passion  from  it ;  how  constai 
lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an  inadvertisement  upon  i 
is  no  excuse  to  forget  what  everything  prompts  un 
thoughtful  observators,  /the  whole  world  is  a  phy 

*  Pompeios  Juvenes  Asia  atque  Europa,  sed  ipsxim  ' 
Xibyes. 

t  Don  Sebastian  de  Covamibias  writ  three  centuries  of 
blems  in  Spanish.  In  the  88th  of  the  second  century  he  set 
faces  averse,  and  conjoined  Janus-like  ;  the  one,  a  gallant  het 
the  other,  a  death's  head  &ce,  with  this  motto  out  of  Ovid' 
phoses : — 

Quid  fuerim,  quid  simque,  vide. 

You  discern 
What  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. ~ 

^  remimacential  amulets.]    Any  thing  worn  on  the  hand  • 
way  of  monition  or  remembrance. — Dr.  J. 
^ jphylouAery.']    See  page  97,  note  '. — Dr.  J, 
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erything  we  see  an  item  of  the  wisdom,  power,  op 
«8  of  God.  Happy  are  they  who  verify  their  amulets, 
&ke  their  phylacteries  speak  in  their  lives  and  actions. 
1  on  iQ  despite  of  the  revulsions  and  pull-backs  of 
emoras  aggravates  our  transgressions.  When  death's 
on  our  hands  have  no  influence  upon  our  heads,  and 
«s  cadavers  abate  not  the  exorbitances  of  the  flesh ; 
crucifixes  upon  men's  hearts  suppress  not  their  bad 
otions,  and  his  image  who  was  murdered  for  us  with- 
not  from  blood  and  murder;  phylacteries  prove 
ormalities,  and  their  despised  hiats  sharpen  our 
imation. 

T.  n. — Look  not  for  whales  in  the  Euxine  sea,  or 
'  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to  be  foimd.  Seek 
•  profundity  in  shallowness,  or  fertility  in  a  wilderness. 
Qot  the  expectations  of  great  happiness  here  below,  or 
to  find  heaven  on  earth ;  wherein  we  must  be  content 
nbryon  felicities,  and  jfruitions  of  doubtful  faces :  for 
ele  of  our  felicities  makes  but  short  arches.  In  every 
re  are  in  a  periscian  state  ;  ^  and  with  our  light,  our 
and  darkness  walk  about  -as.  Our  contentments 
ipon  the  tops  of  pyramids  ready  to  fall  off",  and  the 
ity  of  their  enjoyments  abrupteth  our  tranquillities. 
ve  magnify  is  magnificent ;  but,  like  to  the  Colossus, 
ithout,  stuft  with  rubbage  and  coarse  metal  within. 
16  sun,  whose  glorious  outside  we  behold,  may  have 
d  smoky  entrails.  In  vain  we  admire  the  lustre  of 
g  seen :  that  which  is  truly  glorious  is  invisible. 
3  was  but  a  part  of  the  earth,  lost  not  only  to  our 
but  our  knowledge.  And  if,  according  to  old  dic- 
0  man  can  be  said  to  be  h^py  before  death,  the 
ss  of  this  life  goes  for  nothing  before  it  be  over,  and 
3  think  ourselves  happy  we  do  but  usurp  that  name. 
y,  true  beatitude  groweth  not  on  earth,  nor  hath 
Id  in  it  the  expectations  we  have  of  it.  He  swims 
smd  can  hardly  avoid  sinking,  who  hath  such  light 

ian  stcUe.']      "  With  shadows  all  around  us."     The  Periscii  are 
',  living  within  the  polar  circle,  see  the  sun  move  round  them, 
squently,  project  their  shadows  in  all  directions. — Dr.  J. 
nms  in  oil.]     Which  being  a  light  fluid,  cannot  support  any 
ly.— 2>r.  /. 
[TI.  K 
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foundations  to  support  him :  'tis,  therefore,  happy  thai 
have  two  worlds  to  hold  on.  To  enjoy  true  happiness 
must  travel  into  a  yery  far  country,  and  even  out  of  • 
selves ;  for  the  pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Indian  but  in  the  Empyrean  ocean.^ 

Sect.  xn. — Answer  not  the  spur  of  fury,  and  be 
prodigal  or  prodigious  in  revenge.  Make  not  one  in 
Historia  SorribiUs  ;*  flay  not  thy  servant  for  a  brc 
glass,^  nor  pound  him  in  a  mortar  who  offendeth  thee  ^ 
pererogate  not  in  the  worst  sense,  and  overdo  not 
necessities  of  evil ;  humour  not  the  injustice  of  revei 
Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  equaUty  of  sinB,  nor  e 
mutatively  iniquitous  in  the  valuation  of  tranc^ressk 
but  weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  heaven,  and  by  t^  wei| 
of  righteous  reason.  Think  that  revenge  too  nigh,  whio 
but  level  with  the  offence.  Let  thy  arrows  of  revenge 
short ;  or  be  aimed  like  those  of  Jonathan,  to  fall  besi^ 
mark.  Too  many  there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy  sn 
weU,  and  who  find  musk  and  amber  in  revenge.  The  fb 
of  such  minds  holds  no  rule  in  retaliations,  requiring 
ofben  a  head  for  a  tooth,  and  the  supreme  revenge  for  t 
passes  which  a  night's  rest  should  obliterate.  But  pati 
meekness  takes  injuries  like  piUs,  not  chewing  but  swall 
iog  them  down,  laconically  suffering,  and  silently  pasc 
them  over ;  while  angered  pride  makes  a  noise,  like  J 
merican  Mars,t  at  every  scratch  of  offences.     Since  woii 

*  A  book  BO  intitled,  wherein  are  sundry  honid  accounts. 

f  Tu  miser  exclamas,  ut  Stentora  yincere  posais 
Vel  potius  quantum  Gradivus  Homericus. — Juv. 

Thus  translated  by  Creech : — 

You  rage  and  storm,  and,  blasphemously  loud. 
As  Stentor  bellowing  to  the  Grecian  crowd. 
Or  Homer's  Mars. 

^  Empyrean  ocean.]    In  the  expanses  of  the  highest  heaven. — Dr. 

"^  flay  not  thy  servamt,  Ac.']     When  Augustus  supped  with  one  of 
Roman   senators,  a  slave  happened  to  break  a  glass,  for  which 
master  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  his  pond  to  feed  his  lampif 
Augustus,  to  punish  his  cruelty,  ordered  all  the  glasses  in  the  honif 
be  broken. — Dr.  J. 

®  norpomidhim  in  a  mortar,  ti:c.]    Anazarchus,  an  andent  fk 
sopher,  was  beaten  in  a  mortar  by  a  tyrant. — Dr.  J, 
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(t  delight  in  revenge,^  it  may  seem  but  feminine  man- 
3  be  Tindictive.  If  thou  must  needs  have  thy  revenge 
le  enemy,  with  a  soft  tongue  break  his  bones,*  heap 
f  fire  on  his  head,  forgive  him  and  enjoy  it.  To  for- 
ir  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  revenge,  and  'a  short 
an  conquest  overcoming  without  a  blow ;  laying  our 
\B  at  our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame  and  repentantce ; 
;  our  foes  our  Mends,  and  solicitously  inclined  jto 
il  retaliations.  Thus  to  return  upon  our  adversariies, 
aling  way  of  revenge ;  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  wit 
siting  ultion,  a  method  taught  from  heaven,^  to  keep  all 
L  on  earth.  Common  foroble  ways  make  not  an  eiMl 
,  but  leave  hatred  and  malice  behind  them.^  An 
thus  reconciled  is  little  to  be  trusted,  as  wanting  iibe 
tion  of  love  and  charity,  and  but  for  a  time  restrained 
idvantage  or  inability.    If  thou  hast  not  mercy  ibr 

yet  be  not  cruel  unto  thyself  To  ruminate  upon 
3  make  critical  notes  upon  injuries,  and  be  too  acute  in 
ipprehensions,  is  to  add  unto  our  own  tortures,  to 
*  uie  arrows  of  our  enemies,  to  lash  ourselves  with  i^e 
ma  of  our  foes,  and  to  resolve  to  sleep  no  more ;  for 
s  long  dreamt  on,  take  away  at  last  all  rest ;  and  he 
but  like  Begulus,  who  busieth  his  head  about  them, 
r.  xni. — ^Amuse  not  thyself  about  the  riddles  of  future 
Study  prophecies  when  they  are  become  histories, 
st  hovering  in  their  causes.  Eye  well  things  past  and 
t,  and  let  conjectural  sagacity  sufiELce  for  things  to 

There  is  a  sober  latitude  for  prescience  in  contin- 

*  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bones. — ^Prov.  xxv.  15. 

cewoTnen,  dtc] 

Minuti 
Semper  et  infinni  est  animi  exigniqne  voluptas 

Ultio Sic  collige,  quod  vindictft 

Kemo  magis  gaudet,  quam  foemina. — Juv. 

Revenge  !  which  still  we  find 
The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 
Degenerous  passion,  and  for  man  too  base. 
It  seats  its  empire  in  the  female  race. — Cbsxch. 

%  heetven.']    "  Not  to  be  learned  elsewhere." — MS,  Sloan.  1847. 
»d  them.}    **  Quiet  one  party,  but  leave  unqnietneai  in  I9ie 
-of  a  seeming  friend  making  but  a  close  adversary." — MS,  Slocm. 

K  2 
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gencies  of  discoverable  tempers,  whereby  discerning  bei 
see  sometimes  beyond  their  eyes,  and  wise  men  beco 
prophetical.  Leave  cloudy  predictions  to  their  periods,  a 
let  appointed  seasons  have  the  lot  of  their  accomplishmei 
'Tis  too  early  to  study  such  prophecies  before  they  h 
been  long  made,  before  some  train  of  their  causes  h 
already  taken  fire,  lay  open  in  part  what  lay  obscure  s 
before  buried  imto  us.  Por  the  voice  of  prophecies  is  1 
that  of  whispering-places :  they  who  are  near,  or  at  a  lit 
distance,  hear  nothing ;  those  at  the  farthest  extremity  ^ 
understand  all.  But  a  retrograde  cognition  of  times  p< 
and  things  which  have  already  been,  is  more  satisfactc 
than  a  suspended^knowledge  of  what  is  yet  unexistent.  A 
the  greatest  part  of  time  being  ab*eady  wrapt  up  in  thii 
behind  us ;  it  s  now  somewhat  hite  to  bait  after  things  bef< 
us ;  for  futurity  still  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks 
time  to  come.  What  is  prophetical  in  one  age  proves  I 
torical  in  another,  and  so  must  hold  on  unto  ^e  last 
time ;  when  there  will  be  no  room  for  prediction,  wh 
Janus  shall  lose  one  face,  and  the  long  beard  of  time  sh 
look  like  those  of  David's  servants,  shorn  away  upon  o 
side;  and  when,  if  the  expected  Elias  should  appear, 
might  say  much  of  what  is  past,  not  much  of  what's 
come. 

Sect.  xiv. — Live  unto  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  le«i 
it  not  disputable  at  last,  whether  thou  hast  been  a  mai 
or,  since  thou  art  a  composition  of  man  and  beast,  hfl! 
thou  hast  predominantly  passed  thy  days,  to  state  the  4 
nomination.  Unman  not,  therefore,  thyself  by  a  besA 
transformation,  nor  realize  old  fables.  Expose  not  thyself  b 
four-footed  manners  unto  monstrous  draughts,  and  can 
cature  representations.  Think  not  after  the  old  Pythi 
gorean  conceit,  what  beast  thou  mayst  be  after  death.  B 
not  under  any  brutal  metempsychosis,^  while  thou  liv« 
and  walkest  about  erectly  under  the  scheme  of  man.  I 
thine  own  circumference,  as  in  that  of  the  earth,  let  ^ 
rational  horizon  be  larger  than  the  sensible,  and^the  cird 
of  reason  than  of  sense :  let  the  divine  part  he  upward,  ii 
the  region  of  beast  below;  otherwise,  'tis  but  to  live  i 

^  metem^ychoM,  <Stc.]    See  page  112,  note'. — I>r,  J. 
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edly,  and  with  thy  head  unto  the  heels  of  thy  antipodes, 
ert  not  thy  title  to  a  divine  particle  and  union  with  in- 
gles. Let  true  knowledge  and  virtue  tell  the  lower 
Id  thou  art  a  part  of  the  higher.  Let  thy  thoughts  be 
hings  which  have  not  entered  into  the  hearts  of  beasts : 
!k  of  things  long  past,  and  long  to  come :  acquaint 
lelf  with  the  chorasium^  of  the  stars,  and  consider  the 
;  expansion  beyond  them.  Let  intellectual  tubes  give 
>  a  glance  of  things  which  visive  organs  reach  not. 
re  a  glimpse  of  incomprehensibles ;  and  thoughts  of 
igs,  which  thoughts  but  tenderly  touch.  Lodge  imma- 
us  in  thy  head ;  ascend  unto  invisibles ;  fill  thy  spirit 
i  spirituals,  with  the  mj-steries  of  faith,  the  magnalities 
religion,  and  thy  life  with  the  honour  of  God ;  without 
ch,  though  giants  in  wealth  and  dignity,  we  are  but 
Lifs  and  pygmies  in  humanity,  and  may  hold  a  pitiEul 
k  in  that  l^ple  division  of  mankind  into  heroes,  men, 
.  beasts.    For  though  human  souls  are  said  to  be  equal, 

is  there  no  small  inequality  in  their  operations ;  some 
ntain  the  allowable  station  of  men ;  many  are  &x  below 

and  some  have  been  so  divine,  as  to  approach  the 
geum^  of  their  natures,  and  to  be  in  the  confinium  of 
its. 

ECT.  XT. — ^Behold  thyself  by  inward  opticks  and  the 
italline  of  thy  soul.^  Strange  it  is,  that  in  the  most 
Tect  sense  there  should  be  so  many  fallacies,  that  we  are 

to  make  a  doctrine,  and  ofben  to  see  by  art.  But  the 
itest  imperfection  is  in  our  inward  sight,  that  is,  to  be 
Bts  unto  our  own  eyes;  and  while  we  are  so  sharp- 
ited  as  to  look  through  others,  to  be  invisible  unto 
selves ;  for  the  inward  eyes  are  more  fallacious  than  the 
nrard.  The  >ices  we  scoff  at  in  others,  laugh  at  us 
lin  oiihielves.     Avarice,  pride,  falsehood  lie  undiscemed 

blindly  in  us,  even  to  the  age  of  blindness ;  and, 
•efore,  to  see  ourselves  interiorly,  we  are  fain  to  borrow 
?r  men's  eyes ;  wherein  true  friends  are  good  informers, 

^koroffium.]    Dance. — Dr,  J. 

ipogeum,  dicl     To  the  utmost  point  of  distance  from  earth  and 

uy  things. — Dr,  /. 

rryttaUine,  Ac]    Alluding  to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye.— • 

/. 
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and  ceaumrers  no  bad  friends.     Conscience  only 
see  without  light,  sits  in  the  areopagy'^  and  dark  1 
our  hearts,  surveying  our  thoughts  and  condem 
ol^quities.      Happy  is  that  state  of  yision  tha 
without  light,  though  all  should  look  as  before  th 
when  there  was  not  an  eye  to  see,  or  light  to 
vision :   wherein,  notwithstanding,   obscurity  is 
ginable  respectively  unto  eyes ;  for  unto  God 
none:    eternal  Hght  was  ever;  created  light  wi 
creation,  not  hiinself ;  and,  as  he  saw  before  the 
stiU  also  see  without  it.     In  the  city  of  the  new 
there  is  neither  sun  nor  moon ;  where  glorified 
see  bj  the  archetypal  sun,®  or  the  light   of  Gk 
illuminate  intellectual  eyes,  and  make  unknow 
Intuitive  perceptions  in  spiritual  beings  may,  per 
some  analogy  unto  vision :  but  yet  how  they  see 
another,  what  eye,  whatUght,  or  what  perception  i 
unto  their  intuition,  is  yet  dark  imto  our  appreher 
even  how  they  see  God,  or  how  unto  our  glorifie 
beatifical  vision  wiQ  be  celebrated,  another  world 
us,  when  perceptions  wiU  be  new,  and  we  ma 
behold  invisibles. 

Sect.  xvi. — When  all  looks  fair  about,  and  thoi 
a  cloud  so  big  as  a  hand  to  threaten  thee,  forg 
wheel  of  things :  think  of  sullen  vicissitudes,  bui 
thy  brains  to  foreknow  them.  Be  armed  against 
scorities,  rather  by  submission  than  fore-knowle 
knowledge  of  future  evils  mortifies  present  feH 
there  is  more  content  in  the  uncertainty  or  ignorau' 
This  favour  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  unto  Petei 
foretold  not  his  death  in  plain  terms,  and  so  by  an  i 
and  cloudy  deliveiy  damped  not  the  spirit  of  hii 
But  in  the  assured  fore-knowledge  of  the  deluge,  ] 
many  years  under  the  affliction  of  a  flood  ;  and 
was  tdken  unto  Jeremy,  before  it  was  besieged.  1 
fore,  the  wisdom  of  astrologers,  who  speak  of  fiitr 
hath  wisely  softened  the  severity  oi  their  doct 
even  in  their  sad  predictions,  while  they  tell  us  ( 

^  TiOjMyy.]    The  great  court,  like  the  Areopagus  of  Atb 
^*  archetypal  stm.]    Original. — Dr.  J, 
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.^  coaction  from   the   stars,  they  kill  us  not  with 
^^fff^  Oaths  and  merdless  necessity^,  but  leave  us  hopes  of 


Smt.  xm. — ^If  thou  hast  the  brow  to  endure  the  name 

*  ™|^Qr,  perjured,  or  oppressor,  yet  cover  thy  fece  when 
'V^tide  IS  thrown  at  thee.  If  that  degenerous  vice  possess 
■■•jHide  thyself  in  ihe  shadow  of  thy  shame,  and  pollute 

^le  society.  Qrat^M  ingenuities  are  content  to  be 
^fain  Bdme  compass  of  retribution ;  and  being  de- 
l^  the  wei^t  or  iterated  favours,  may  so  labour 
tiieir  in^iHties  of  requital,  as  to.  abate  the  content 
kJudnesBes.  But  narrow  self-ended  souls  make  {»re- 
^J^f&n  a£  good  offices,  and  obliged  by  often  favours  think 
still  due  unto  them :  whereas,  if  they  but  once  fidl, 
prove  80  pervoreely  ungrateftd,  as  to  make  nothing  of 
sr  courtesies,  andtobuiy  allthaf  s  past.  8uch  tempers 
|Mn|)ert  the  generous  course  of  things ;  for  they  discourage 
wiDdinations  of  noble  minds,  and  make  beneficency  ecxil 
te  ads  of  obligation,  whereby  the  giateM  world  uiould 
■Aufc^Kid  hare  weir  consolation.  Common  gratitude  must 
kkept  alive  by  the  additionary  fuel  of  new  courtesies :  but 
IIBD6IOI1B  grat^des,  though  but  once  well  obliged,  without 
piAAwfngr  repetitions  or  expectation  of  new  &.vours,  have 
Unliiil  minas  for  ever ;  for  they  write  not  their  obligations 
I  aui^  but  marble  memories,  which  wear  not  out  but  with 
iBBBseives. 

Sbot.  xvm. — Think  not  silence  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  but,. 
ligiiftfy  timed,  the  honour  of  wise  men,  who  have  not  the 
tmikjy  but  tibe  virtue  of  tacitumity ;  and  speak  not  out 
the  abundance,  but  the  well-weigned  thoughts  of  their 
Such  silence  mav  be  eloquence,  and  speak  thy 
dbove  the  power  of  words.  Make  such  a  one  thy 
id,  in  whom  princes  may  be  happy,  and  great  counsels 
eeenftd.  Let  mm  have  the  key  of  thy  heart,  who  hath 
e  lock  of  his  own,  which  no  temptation  can  open ;  where 
y  secrets  may  lastingly  lie,  like  the  lamp  in  Olybius's  urn,"* 
[ve,  and  Hgh^  but  dose  and  invisible. 
Sect.  xcz. — Let  thy  oaths  be  sacred,  and  promises  be 

*  Wkieh  after  many  hundred  yean  was  found  burning  under  ground, 
kd  went  out  as  soon  as  the  air  oame  to  it. 
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made  upon  the  altar  of  thy  heart.  Call  not  Jove  *  to  witne» 
with  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and  a  straw  in  another ;  and  so 
make  chaff  and  stubble  of  thy  vows.  Worldly  spirits,  whose 
interest  is  their  belief,  make  cobwebs  of  obligations ;  and,  if 
they  can  find  ways  to  elude  the  urn  of  the  Praetor,*  will 
trust  the  thimderbolt  of  Jupiter :  and,  therefore,  if  they 
should  as  de^ly  swear  as  Osman  to  Bethlem  Gtibor;t  J^ 
whether  they  would  be  bound  by  those  chains,  and  not  ini 
ways  to  cut  such  Gordian  knots,  we  could  have  no  just 
assurance.  But  honest  men's  words  are  Stygian  oaths,  and 
promises  inviolable.  These  are  not  the  men  for  whom  the 
letters  of  law  were  first  forged ;  they  needed  not  the  solemn- 
ness  of  oaths ;  by  keeping  their  faith  they  swear,  and 
evacuate  such  confirmations.  J 

Sect.  xx. — Though  the  world  be  histrionical,  and  most 
men  live  ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou  singly  art,  and 
personate  only  thyself.     Swim  smoothly  in  the  stre^  of  thy 
nature,  and  live  but  one  man.    To  single  hearts  doubling  is 
discruciating :  such  tempers  must  sweat  to  dissemble,  fuid 
prove  but  hypocritical  hypocrites.    Simulation  must  be  short : 
men  do  not  easily  continue  a  counterfeiting  life,  or  dissemble 
unto  death.     He  who  counterfeiteth,  acts  a  part ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  out  of  himself:  which,  if  long,  proves  so  irksome, 
that  men  are  glad  to  pull  off  their  vizards,  and  resume 
themselves  again ;  no  practice  being  able  to  naturalize  such 
unnaturals,  or  make  a  man  rest  content  not  to  be  himself  ( 
And,  therefore,  since  sincerity  is  thy  temper,  let  veracity  be 
thy  virtue,  in  words,  manners,  and  actions.     To  offer  at 
iniquities,  which  have  so  little  foundations  in  thee,  were  to 
be  vicious  up-hill,  and  strain  for  thy  condemnation.     Persons 
viciously  inclined,  want  no  wheels  to  make  them  actively 
vicious ;  as  having  the  elater  and  spring  of  their  own  natures 
to  facilitate  their  iniquities.     And,  therefore,  so  many,  who 
are  sinistrous  unto  good  actions,  are  ambi-dexterous  unto 

*  Jovem  lapidem  jurare. 

t  See  the  oath  of  Sultan  Osman^  in  his  life,  in  the  addition  to  Knoll'» 
Turkish  history. 

X  Colendo  fidem  jurant. — Ccrtius. 

^  to  dude  the  urn  of  the  Praetor. 1    The  vessel,  into  which  the  ticket  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal  was  cast. — Dr.  J. 
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bad ;   and  Yuloans  in  \drtuouB  paths,  Achilleses  in  vicious 
motions. 

Sect.  xxi. — ^Eest  not  in  the  high-strained  paradoxes  of 
old  philosophy,  supported  by  naked  reason,  and  the  reward 
of  mortal  felicity ;  but  labour  in  the  ethics  of  faith,  built  upon 
lieayenly  assistance,  and  the  happiness  of  both  beings. 
Understand  the  rules,  but  swear  not  unto  the  doctrines  of 
Zeno  or  Epicurus.^  Look  beyond  Antoninus,  and  terminate 
not  thy  morals  in  Seneca  or  Epictetus.^  Let  not  the  twelve 
but  the  two  tables  be  thy  law :  let  Pythagoras  be  thy  remem- 
brancer, not  thy  textuary  and  final  instructor :  and  learn  the 
Tanity  of  the  world,  rather  from  Solomon  than  Phocylydes.^ 
Cfleejp  not  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Feripatus,  Academy,  or 
Porticus.*  Be  a  mordist  of  the  mount,^  an  Epictetus  in  the 
fidth,  and  christianize  thy  notions. 

Sect.  ttti. — Li  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a  man  may  have 
a  deep  gust  of  the  world ;  know  what  it  is,  what  it  can  afford, 
and  what  'tis  to  have  been  a  man.  Such  a  latitude  of  years 
Miv  hold  a  considerable  comer  in  the  general  map  of  time ;. 
ind  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  the  whole  course 
ttereof  in  the  days  of  his  own  life ;  may  clearly  see  he  hath 
tut  acted  over  ms  forefathers  ;  what  it  was  to  live  in  ages 
fMt,  and  what  living  will  be  in  all  ages  to  come. 

He  is  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  time,  who  hath  lived  to 
lee  about  the  sixtieth  part  thereof.  Persons  of  short  times 
^ay  know  what  'tis  to  live,  but  not  the  life  of  man,  who, 
Wing  little  behind  them,  are  but  Januses  of  one  face,  and 
know  not  singularities  enough  to  raise  axioms  of  this  world : 
iKit  such  a  compass  of  years  wiU  show  new  examples  of  old 
tilings,  parallelisms  of  occurrences  through  the  whole  course 
3f  time,  and  nothing  be  monstrous  unto  him ;  who  may  in 
Uiat  time  understand  not  only  the  varieties  of  men,  but  the 
rariation  of  himself,  and  how  many  men  he  hath  been  in  that 
extent  of  time.  . 

He  may  have  a  close  apprehension  what  is  to  be  forgotten, 

*  Epicurus,']    The  authors  of  the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  philosophy. — 
Jh-.J. 

*  AnUminuB,  dtc.l    Stoical  philosophers. — Dr.  J. 

'  PKocyH/ydeB,']    A  writer  of  moral  sentences  in  verse. — Di\  J, 

*  PeripatuM,  ic]    Three  schools  of  philosophy. — Dr.  /. 

*  mannt.]    Tliat  is,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  eur  Saviour's 
on  the  mount. — Dr,  J. 
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while  lie  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could  remember  Ms 
father,  or  scarce  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  and  may  sensibly 
see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time  oblivion  will  look  upon 
himself.  His  progeny  may  never  be  his  posterity ;  he  may 
go  out  of  the  world  less  related  than  he  came  into  it ;  and 
considering  the  frequent  mortality  in  friends  and  relatiooB, 
in  such  a  term  of  ^me,  he  may  pass  away  divers  jears  in 
sorrow  and  black  habits,  and  leave  none  to  mourn  for 
himself;  orbity  may  be  his  inheritance,  and  riches  his 
repentance. 

In  such  a  thread  of  time,  and  long  observation  of  men, 
he  may  acquire  a  physiognomical  intuitive  knowledge ;  judge 
the  interiors  by  the  outside,  and  raise  conjectures  at  first 
Hight ;  and  knowing  what  men  have  been,  what  they  are, 
what  children  probably  will  be,  maj  in  the  present  age 
behold  a  good  part  and  the  temper  of  the  next ;  and  since 
so  many  live  by  the  rules  of  constitution,  and  so  few  over- 
come their  temperamental  inclinations,  make  no  improbable 
predictions. 

Such  a  portion  of  time  will  afford  a  large  prospect  back* 
ward,  and  authentic  reflections  how  far  he  hath  performed 
the  great  intention  of  his  being,  in  the  honour  of  his  Maker : 
whether  he  hath  made  good  the  principles  of  his  nature,  and 
what  he  was  made  to  be ;  what  characteristic  and  special 
mark  he  hath  left,  to  be  observable  in  his  generation ;  whether 
he  hath  lived  to  purpose  or  in  vain;  and  what  he  hath. 
added,  acted,  or  performed,  that  might  considerablj  speak 
him  a  man. 

In  such  an  age,  delights  will  be  undelightfrd,  and  plea- 
sures grow  stale  unto  him  ;  antiquated  theorems  will  revive, 
and  Solomon's  maxims^  be  demonstrations  unto  him ;  hopes 
or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair  grow  up  of  any  satis- 
faction below.  And  having  been  long  tossed  in  the  ocean 
of  this  world,  he  will  by  that  time  feel  the  in-draught  of 
anotlicr,  unto  which  this  seems  but  preparatory,  and  with- 
out it  of  no  high  value.  He  will  experimentally  find  the 
emptiness  of  aU  things,  and  the  nothing  of  what  is  past ; 
and  wisely  grounding  upon  true  Christian  expectations, 
finding  so  much  past,  will  wholly  fix  upon  what  is  to  come. 

*  Solotnons  maxims.]    That  all  is  vanity. — Dr,  /. 
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He  will  long  for  perpetuity,  and  live  as  though  he  made 
haste  to  be  happy.  The  last  may  prove  the  prime  part  of 
his  life,  aiod  those  his  best  days  which  he  Hyed  nearest 
hefliren. 

SmcT.  imi. — ^Live  happy  in  the  Elysium  of  a  virtuously 
compoeed  mind,  and  let  intellectual  contents  exceed  the 
delights   wherein    mere   pleasurists  place  their  paradise. 
Besr  not  too  slack  reins  upon  pleasure,  nor  let  complexion 
or  oontagicsi  betray  thee  unto  the  exorbitancy  of  aelis;ht. 
Make  pleasure  thy  recreation  or  intermissive  relaxation, 
not  thy  Diana,  Hfe,  and  profession.    Yoluptuousness  is  as 
insslaable  as  covetousness.    ^Tranquillity  is  better  than  jol- 
lity, and  to  appease  pain  than  to  invent  pleasure.    Our  hard 
entniiee  into  the  world,  our  miserable  going  out  of  it,  our 
acknesses,  disturbances,  and  sad  rencounters  in  it,  do  cla- 
ootoiisIy  tell  us  we  come  not  into  the  world  to  run  a  race 
of  deJig^t,  but  to  perform  the  sober  acts  and  serious  pur- 
poses of  man ;  which  to  omit  were  foully  to  miscanr  in  the 
advantage  of  humanity,  to  play  away  an  uniterable  me,  and 
.  to  bave  Hved  in  vain.    Eorget  not  the  capital  end,  and 
fiistnte  not  the  opportunily  of  once  Hving.    Bream  not 
of  any  kind  of  metempsychosis^  or  transanimation,  but 
Uito  thine  own  body,  and  that  afber  a  long  time ;  and  then 
iIbo  unto  wail  or  bliss,  according  Mx)  thy  first  and  fdnda- 
t^eakal  hSe.    Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long 
Connie  of  the  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  end- 
l^M  expansion  hereafter.    In  vain  some  think  to  have  an 
^id  of  their  beings  with  their  lives.     Things  cannot  get  out 
oi  their  natures,  or  be  or  not  be  in  despite  of  their  consti- 
butknis.    Bational  existences  in  heaven  perish  not  at  all, 
lad  but  partially  on  earth :  that  which  is  thus  once,  will  in 
lome  way  be  always :  the  first  living  human  soul  is  still 
^liye,  and  all  Adam  hath  found  no  period. 

SsoT.  xznr. — Since  the  stars  of  heaven  do  differ  in  glory; 
innee  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  hand  to  honour  the 
north  p<^  witn  lights  above  the  south ;  since  there  are 
some  stars  so  bright  that  they  can  hardly  be  looked  on, 
some  so  dim  that  they  can  scarce  be  seen,  and  vast  numbers 
not  to  be  seen  at  all,  even  by  artificial  eyes ;  read  thou  the 

^  metemp8y€h4mt.'\    See  note  7,  pag^  112. — Br,  J. 
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earth  in  heayen,  and  things  below  from  above.  Look  con- 
tentedly  upon  the  scattered  difference  of  things,  aad 
expect  not  equality  in  lustre,  dignily,  or  perfection,  in 
regions  or  persons  below ;  where  numerous  numbers  must 
be  content  to  stand  like  lacteous  or  nebulous  stars,  little 
taken  notice  of,  or  dim  in  their  generations.  All  which 
may  be  contentedly  allowable  in  the  affiurs  and  ends  of  this 
world,  and  in  suspension  unto  what  will  be  in  the  order  of 
thinss  hereafter,  and  the  new  system  of  mankind  which 
will  be  in  the  world  to  come ;  when  the  last  may  be  the  first, 
and  the  first  the  last ;  when  Lazarus  may  sit  abore  C»sar, 
and  the  just  obscure  on  earth,  shall  shme  like  the  sun  in 
heaven ;  when  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over ;  when  reality  shall  rule,  and  all  shall  be 
as  they  shall  be  for  ever. 

Sect.  xxv. — When  the  stoic  said  that  life*  would  not  be 
accepted,  if  it  were  ofiered  unto  such  as  knew  it,  he  spoke 
too  meanly  of  that  state  of  being  which  placeth  us  in  the 
form  of  men.  It  more  depreciates  the  value  of  this  life, 
that  men  would  not  live  it  over  again ;  for  although  they 
would  stiU  live  on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure  to  think  of 
being  twice  the  same  men  upon  earth,  and  some  had  rather 
never  have  lived  than  to  teead  over  their  days  once  more. 
Cicero  in  a  prosperous  «&tate  had  not  the  patience  to  think 
of  begianing  in  a  cradle  again.®  Job  would  not  only  curse 
the  day  of  his  nativity,  but  also  of  his  renascency,  if  he 
were  to  act  over  his  disasters  and  the  miseries  of  the  dung- 
hill. But  the  greatest  underweening  of  this  life  is  to 
undervalue  that,  unto  which  this  is  but  exordial  or  a  pas- 
sage leading  unto  it.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mean 
life  is  thereby  to  stand  in  a  capacity  of  a  better ;  for  the 
colonies  of  heaven  must  be  drawn  from  earth,  and  the 
sons  of  the  first  Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  second. 
Thus  Adam  came  into  this  world  with  the  power  also  of 
another;  not  only  to  replenish  the  earth,  but  the  ever- 
lasting mansions  of  heaven.  Where  we  were  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  when  the  morning  stars 

*  Vitam  nemo  acciperet,  si  daretur  scientibus. — Seneca. 

^  Cicero f  <6c.]  Si  quis  Deus  mihi  largiatur,  ut  repuerascam  et  in  cunia 
vagiam,  valde  recusem. — Cic,  de  SenecttUe. — Dr.  J. 
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«aiig  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Q-od  shouted  for  joy,* 
He  must  answer  who  asked  it ;  who  understands  entities  of 
preordination,  and  beings  yet  unbeing;  who  hath  in  his 
intellect  the  ideal  existences  of  things,  and  entities  before 
their  extances.  Though  it  looks  but  like  an  imaginary  kind 
of  existency,  to  be  before  we  are ;  yet  since  we  are  under 
the  decree  or  prescience  of  a  sure  and  omnipotent  power,  it 
may  be  somewhat  more  than  a  non-entity,  to  be  in  that 
mind,  unto  which  aU  things  are  present. 

Sect.  xxvi. — K  the  end  of  the  world  shall  have  the  same 
foregoing  signs,  as  the  period  of  empires,  states,  and  domi- 
nions in  it,  that  is,  corruption  of  manners,  inhuman  degene- 
rations,    and  deluge   of   iniquities;    it  may  be   doubted, 
whether  that  final  time  be  so  far  off,  of  whose  day  and  hour 
there  can  be  no  prescience.     But  while  all  men  doubt,  and 
none  can  determine  how  long  the  world  shall  last,  some 
may  wonder  that  it  hath  spun  out  so  long  and  unto  our 
days.     Por  if  the  Almighty  had  not  determined  a  fixed 
duration  unto  it,   according  to  his  mighty  and  merciful 
deaignments  in  it ;  if  he  had  not  said  unto  it,  as.  he  did 
onto  a  part  of  it,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther ; 
if  we  consider  the  incessant  and  cutting  provocations  from 
the  earth ;  it  is  not  without  amazement,  how  his  patience 
hath  permitted  so  long  a  continuance  imto  it ;  how  he,  who 
cursed  the  earth  in  the  first  days  of  the  first  man,  and 
drowned  it  in  the  tenth  generation  after,  should  thus  last- 
ingly contend  with  flesh,   and  yet   defer  the  last  flames. 
For  since  he  is  sharply  provoked  every  moment,  yet  pu- 
nisheth    to   nardon,  and  forgives  to  forgive  again ;    what 
patience  could  be  content  to  act  over  such  vicissitudes,  or 
iu^cept  of  repentances  which  must  have  after-penitences,  his 
ffoo^ess  can  only  tell  us.     And  surely  if  the  patience  of 
neaven  were  not  proportionable  unto  the  provocations  from 
•earth,  there  needed  an  intercessor  not  only  for  the  sins, 
but  the  duration  of  this  world,  and  to  lead  it  up  unto  the 
present  computation.    Without  such  a  merciful  longanimity, 
the  heavens  would  never  be  so  aged  as  to  grow  old  like  a 
garment.     It  were  in  vain  to  infer  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere,  that  the  time  might  come,  when  Capella,  a  noble 
northern  star,  would  have  its  motion  in  the  equator ;  that 

*  Job  zxxviii. 
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the  northern  zodiacal  signs  would  at  length  be  the  Bouthem, 
the  southern  the  northern,  and  Capricorn  become  our 
Cancer.  HowcTer,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
hath  ordered  the  duration  of  the  world,  yet  since  the  end 
thereof  brings  the  accomplishment  of  our  happiness,  smce 
some  would  be  content  that  it  should  have  no  end,  since 
CTii  men  and  spirits  do  fear  it  may  be  too  short,  since  good 
men  hope  it  may  not  be  too  long ;  the  prayer  g£  the  samte 
imder  the  altar  will  be  the  supplication  of  the  righteoos 
world,  that  his  mercy  would  abridge  their  kngui^iing  expec- 
tation, and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  their  happy  state 
to  come. 

Sect,  xxvii. — Though  good  men  are  often  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come ;  though  some  in  evil  days  have  been 
glad  that  they  were  old,  nor  long  to  behold  the  iniquities  of 
a  wicked  world,  or  judgments  threatened  by  them ;  yet  is 
it  no  small  satisfaction  unto  honest  minds,  to  leave  the 
world  in  yirtuous  weU-tenapered  times,  under  a  prosp^  of 
good  to  come,  and  continuation  of  worthy  ways  acceptable 
unto  Gk)d  and  man.  Men  who  die  ia  deplorable  days,  whidi 
they  regretfully  behold,  have  not  their  eyes  closed  with  the 
like  content ;  while  they  cannot  avoid  the  thoughts  of  pro- 
ceeding or  growing  enormities,  displeasing  unto  that  spirit 
unto  whom  they  are  then  going,  whose  honour  they  desire 
in  all  times  and  throughout  all  generations.  If  Ludfei 
could  be  £reed  from  his  dismal  place,  he  would  Httle  care 
though  the  rest  were  left  behind.  Too  many  there  may  be 
of  Nero's  mind,^  who,  if  their  own  turn  were  served,  would 
not  regard  what  became  of  others ;  and  when  they  die 
themselves,  care  not  if  all  perish.  But  good  men's  wishes 
extend  beyond  their  lives,  for  the  happiness  of  times  to 
come,  and  never  to  be  known  unto  them.  And,  therefore, 
while  so  many  question  prayers  for  the  dead,  they  chari- 
tably pray  for  those  who  are  not  yet  alive ;  they  are  not  so 
enviously  ambitious  to  go  to  heaven  by  themselves ;  they 
cannot  but  humbly  wish,  that  the  little  flock  might  be 
greater,  the  narrow  gate  wider,  and  that,  as  many  are  called, 
so  not  a  few  might  be  chosen. 

Sect,  xxttu. — That  a  greater  number  of  angels  remained 

®  Nero*8  mind.']  Nero  often  had  this  saying  in  his  mouth,  'E/tov  Oa- 
vovTOQ  ydia  fAix^firw  irvpi :  "when  I  am  once  dead,  let  the  earai  and 
fire  be  jumbled  together." — Di'.  J, 
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in  heayen,  than  fell  from  it,  the  Bchoohnen  will  teU  ub  ;  that 
tiie  number  of  blessed  souls  will  not  come  short  of  that  vast 
number  of  £EiUen  spirits,  we  have  the  favourable  calculation 
cf  others.  What  age  or  century  hath  sent  most  souls  unto 
heftTen,  he  can  tell  who  vouchsafeth  that  honour  unto  them. 
Thoo^  the  number  of  the  blessed  must  be  complete  before 
iiie  world  can  pass  away ;  yet  since  the  world  itself  seems  in 
ihe  wane,  and  we  have  no  such  comfortable  prognosticks  of 
latter  times ;  sinoe  a  greater  part  of  time  is  spun  than  is  to 
eome,  and  the  blessed  roll  already  much  replenished ;  happy 
in  those  pieties,  which  solicitously  look  about,  and  hasten 
to  make  one  of  that  already  much  nlled  and  abbreviated  list 
to  come. 

Sect,  xxdl — Think  not  thy  time  short  in  this  world,  since 
the  world  itself  is  not  long.  The  created  world  is  but  a  small 
MnenthesiB  in  eternity,  and  a  short  interposition,  for  a  tame, 
wtween  such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  before  it  and  may 
be  after  it.  And  if  we  should  allow  of  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  world  should  last  six  thousand  years,  it  could  scarce  have 
tbe  name  of  old,  since  the  first  man  Hved  near  a  sixth  part 
fliereo^  and  seven  Methuselahs  would  exceed  its  whole  dura- 
tion. However,  to  palliate  the  shortness  of  our  Hves,  and 
■omewhat  to  compensate  our  brief  term  in  this  world,  it's 
good  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  it ;  and  also,  so  far  as 
po—ibly  in  us  Heth,  to  hold  such  a  theory  of  times  past,  as 
tiiough  we  had  seen  the  same.  He  who  hath  thus  considered 
the  world,  as  also  how  therein  things  long  past  have  been 
answered  by  things  present ;  how  matters  in  one  age  have 
been  acted  over  in  another ;  and  how  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;  may  conceive  himself  in  some  manner  to 
hare  lived  from  the  beginning,  and  be  as  old  as  the  world  ; 
and  if  he  should  still  live  on,  'twould  be  but  the  same  thing. 

Sect,  xxx.^ — Lastly  ;2  if  length  of  days  be  thy  portion, 

'  Sect,  xxx.]    This  section  terminating  at  the  words  "  and  close 
apprehension  of  it/'  concludes  the  Letter  to  a  Friend. — Dr.  /. 
*  Zatily,] 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum. 
Grata  superveniet  quse  non  sperabitur  hora. — HOBACE. 
Believe,  that  ev'ry  morning's  ray- 
Hath  lighted  up  thy  latest  day  ; 
Then,  if  to-morrow's  sun  be  thine, 
With  double  lustre  shall  it  shine. 

Francis.— />r.  /, 
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make  it  not  thy  expectation.  Eeckon  not  upon  long  life : 
think  every  day  the  last,  and  live  always  beyond  thy  account. 
He  that  so  often  surviyeth  his  expectation  lives  many  Hves, 
and  will  scarce  complain  of  the  shortness  of  his  days.  GPime 
past  is  gone  like  a  shadow ;  make  time  to  come  present. 
Approximate  thy  latter  times  by  present  apprehensions  of 
them  :  be  like  a  neighbour  imto  the  grave,  and  think  there 
is  but  little  to  come.  And  since  there  is  something  of  us 
that  will  still  live  on,  join  both  lives  together,  and  live  in  one 
but  for  the  other.  lie  who  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of 
this  life,  will  never  be  far  from  the  next ;  and  is  in  some 
manner  abready  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity,  and  close  appre- 
hension of  it.  And  ii,  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,^  any 
have  been  so  happy,  as  personally  to  understand  Christian  / 
annihilation,  ecstasy,  exolution,  transformation,  the  kiss  of  j 
the  spouse,  and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  according 
to  mystical  theology,  they  have  abeady  had  an  handsome 
anticipation  of  heaven ;  the  world  is  in  a  manner  over,  and 
the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them. 

^  declared.']  In  his  treatise  of  Urn-burial,  Some  other  parts  of  these 
essays  are  printed  in  a  letter  among  Browne's  Posthumous  Works. 
Those  references  to  his  own  books  prove  these  essays  to  be  genuine.— 
Ih'.  J. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  ''  other  parts  "  here  mentioned  are  pointed 
out,  and  some  passages  from  the  Letter  to  a  Friend  are  given,  which 
were  not  included  in  Christian  Morals, 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


Most  of  these  Tracts  were  (as  Archbishop  Tenison  re- 
marks in  his  preface),  Letters  in  reply  to  enquiries  addressed 
to  the  author,  by  various,  and  some  very  eminent  corre- 
jondents.  The  second,  "  Of  Garlaruk,  ^c,"  was  written  to 
E?elyn,  as  I  find  from  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  margin 
of  his  copy  of  the  original  edition.  On  the  same  authority 
(probably  from  the  information  of  Sir  Thomas  himself),  we 
I  learn  that  the  greater  number  were  addressed  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon.  See  MS,  Note  injlratpage.  The  ninth,  "  OfArti- 
^cid  SilU,^^  was  in  repljr  to  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

Such  enquiries  he  delighted  to  satisfy ;  and  the  immense 
,  Btores  of  information  amassed  during  a  long  life  of  curious 
t  leading,  and  inquisitive  research,  eminently  qualified  him  for 
resolving  questions  on  subjects  the  most  dissimilar.  Scarcely 
^j  could  be  brought  before  him,  upon  which  he  could  not 
wmg  to  bear  the  results  of  reiterated  experiments,  or  of  an 
^nsive  acquaintance  with  the  most  singular  and  recondite 
Qterature ;  and,  where  these  treasures  failed  him,  there  re- 
^nained  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  own  matchless 

The  fiirst  and  second  Tracts  have  been  collated  with  MS. 
Sloan.  No.  1841 ;  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  with  Nos. 
l827  and  1839 :  the  thirteenth  with  No.  1874 ;  the  twelfth 
Mth  MS.  Eawlinson,  No.  58,  in  the  Bodleian — and  all  the 
^hers  with  MS.  Sloan.  No.  1827.  Whatever  discrepancies 
^med  of  sufficient  importance  have  been  preserved  in 
^tes. 

The  second  edition  were  published  with  the  folio  edition  of 
bia  works,  in  1686 ;  and  none  have  since  been  reprinted, 
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except  Musevm  ClausiMny  which,  with  Sydriotaphiay  and  the 
Letter  to  a  Friend^  were  published  in  a  neat  18mo.  volume, 
by  Mr.  Crossley,  of  Manchester. 

Per  the  sake  of  keeping  distinct  the  whole  of  the  unpub- 1 
lished  works,  I  have  added  to  the  Miscellany  Tracts,  bii 
remarks  on  Iceland^  together  with  some  miscellaiieous  obse^ 
vations,  which  made  their  appearance  in  that  ill-assorted  | 
collection,  the  FoHhumous  Works,  in  1712. 


THE  PUBLISHEE  TO  THE  EEADEE. 


The  papers  firom  which  these  Tracts  were  printed,  were 
while  since,  delivered  to  me  by  those  worthy  persons,  the 
idy  and  son  of  the  excellent  author.  He  himself  gave  no 
harge  concerning  his  manuscripts,  either  for  the  suppressing 
T  the  publishing  of  them.  Yet,  seeing  he  had  procured 
ranscripts  of  them,  and  had  kept  those  copies  by  him,  it 
leemeth  probable,  that  he  designed  them  for  public  use. 

Thus  much  of  his  intention  being  presumed,  and  many  who 
lad  tasted  of  the  iruits  of  his  former  studies  being  covetous 
if  more  of  the  like  kind ;  also  these  Tracts  having  been  per- 
ofled  and  much  approved  of  by  some  judicious  and  learned 
men;  I  was  not  unwiUing  to  be  instrumental  in  fitting 
Ihem  for  the  press. 

To  this  end,  I  selected  them  out  of  many  disordered  papers, 
■nd  disposed  them  into  such  a  method  as  they  seemed 
capable  of;  beginning  first  with  plants,  going  on  to  animals, 
|roceeding  farther  to  things  relatmg  to  men,  and  concluding 
vith  matters  of  a  various  nature. 

Concerning  the  plants,  I  did,  on  purpose,  forbear  to  range 
Aem  (as  some  advised)  according  to  their  tribes  and  families; 
lecause,  by  so  doing,  I  should  have  represented  that  as  a 
itudied  and  formal  work,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  occa- 
lAonal  essays.  And,  indeed,  both  this  Tract,  and  those  whiph 
Mow,  were  rather  the  diversions  than  the  labours  of  his 
{en :  and,  because  he  did,  as  it  were,  drop  down  his  thoughts 
€f  a  sudden,  in  those  little  spaces  oi  vacancy  which  he 
[matched  from  those  very  many  occasions  which  gave  him 

I'kurly  interruption.    If  there  appears,  here  and  there,  any 
incorrectness  in  the  stylo,  a  small  degree  of  candour  sufficeth 
fc  excuse  it. 
.  If  there  be  any  such  errors  in  the  words,  I  am  sure  the 
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press  has  not  made  them  fewer :  but  I  do  not  hold  myself 
obliged  to  answer  for  that  which  I  could  not  perfectly  govern. 
However,  the  matter  is  not  of  any  great  moment:  such 
errors  will  not  mislead  a  learned  reader  ;  and  he  who  is  not 
such  in  some  competent  degree,  is  not  a  fit  peruser  of  these 
letters.  Such  these  Tracts  are ;  but,  for  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  written,  T  cannot  well  learn  their  names 
from  those  few  obscure  marks  which  the  author  has  set  at 
the  beginning  of  them.  And  these  essays  being  letters,  as 
many  as  take  offence  at  some  few  familiar  things  which  the 
author  hath  mixed  with  them,  find  fault  with  decency.  Men 
are  not  wont  to  set  down  oracles  in  every  line  they  write  to 
their  acquaintance. 

There  still  remain  other  brief  discourses  written  by  this 
most  learned  and  ingenious  author.  Those,  also,  may  come 
forth,  when  some  of  his  friends  shaU  have  sufficient  leisure; 
and  at  such  due  distance  from  these  Tracts,  that  they  may 
follow  rather  than  stifle  them. 

Amongst  these  manuscripts  there  is  one  which  gives  a  brief 
account  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  cathedral  c^  Norwich.  >- 
It  was  written  merely  for  private  use :  and  the  relations  of  the 
author  expect  such  justice  from  those  into  whose  hands  some  y 
imperfect  copies  of  it  are  fallen,  that,  without  their  consent 
first  obtained,  they  forbear  the  publishing  of  it. 

The  truth  is,  matter  equal  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary, 
was  not  there  afforded :  had  a  fit  subject  of  that  natoie 
offered  itself,  he  would  scarce  have  been  guilty  of  an  oyw- 
sight  like  to  that  of  Ausonius,  who,  in  the  description  of  las 
native  city  of  Bourdeaux,  omitted  the  two  famous  antiquitiefl 
of  it,  Palais  de  Tutele,  and  Palais  de  Gtdien. 

Concerning  the  author  himself,  I  choose  to  be  siknt, 
though  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  been,  for  acme 
years,  known  to  him.  There  is  on  foot  a  design  of  writing 
his  life  ;  and  there  are  already  some  memorials  collected  by 
one  of  his  ancient  friends.  Till  that  work  be  perfected,  tFie 
reader  may  content  himself  with  these  present  Tracts ;  all 
which  commending  themselves  by  their  learning,  curiosity, 
and  brevity,  if  he  be  not  pleased  with  them,  lie  seemeth  to 
me  to  be  distempered  with  such  a  niceness  of  imagination^ 
as  no  wise  man  is  concerned  to  humour. 

Thomas  Tsinsoir. 
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TEACT    1.1 

OBOBVATIONS  UPON  SEVERAL  TLASTB  HBIfTIONED  m  SOBIPTUEB. 

Sib, — ^Though  many  ordinaiy  heads  run  smoothly  over 
the  Scripture,  jet  I  must  aekiiowledge  it  is  one  of  the 
kgdwt  books  I  have  met  with ;  and  therefore  well  deserveth 
tkose  numerous  comments,  expositions,  and  annotations, 
wfaicli  make  up  a  good  part  of  our  libraries. 

However,  so  affected  I  am  therewith,  that  I  wish  there 
liad  been  more  of  it,  and  a  larger  volume  of  that  divine 
piece,  which  leaveth  such  welcome  impressions,  and  some- 
what more,  in  the  readers,  than  the  words  and  sense  after  it. 
At  least,  who  would  not  be  glad  that  many  things  barely 
hinted  were  at  large  delivered  in  it  ?  The  particulsurs  of  the 
^agpaJbe  between  the  doctors  and  our  Saviour  could  not  but 
be  welcome  to  those  who  have  every  word  in  honour  which 
proceedeth  from  his  mouth,  or  was  otherwise  delivered  by 
BOB ;  and  so  would  be  glad  to  be  assured,  what  he  wrote 
tith  hia  finger  on  the  gronnd :  but  especially  to  have  a  par- 
tieiilar  of  that  instructing  narration  or  discourse  wl^ich  he 
made  unto  the  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  where  'tis 
mid :  ''  And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he 

*  Tkacti.]  "Most  of  these  letters  were  written  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon." — MS.  Note,  written  in  pencil,  by  Evelyn,  in  a  copy  formerly  be- 
Um^mgta  him,  now  in  the  Editw^apommkn, 
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expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  con- 
cerning himself." 

But,  to  omit  theological  obscurities,  you  must  needs  ob- 
serve that  most  sciences  do  seem  to  hare  something  more 
nearly  to  consider  in  the  expressions  of  the  Scripture. 

Astronomers  find  herein  the  names  but  of  few  stars,  scarce 
80  many  as  in  Achilles's  buckler  in  Homer,  and  almost  the 
very  same.  But  in  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
they  think  they  discover  the  zodiacal  course  of  the  sim ;  and 
they,  abo,  conceive  an  astronomical  sense  in  that  elegant 
expression  of  St.  James  "  concerning  the  father  of  lights, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing:" and  therein  an  allowable  allusion  unto  the  tropical 
conversion  of  the  sun,  whereby  ensueth  a  variation  of  heat, 
light,  and  also  of  shadows  from  it.  But  whether  the  stellm 
ei'ratica  or  wandering  stars,  in  St.  Jude,  may  be  referred 
to  the  celestial  planets  or  some  meteorologi(^  wandering 
stars,  i^nes  fatui^  sfelUs  cadentes  et  erratica^  or  had  any 
aUusion  unto  the  impostor  Barchochebas^  or  Stell»  Eilius, 
who  aflerward  appeared,  and  wandered  about  in  the  time  of 
Adrianus,  they  leave  unto  conjecture. 

Chirurgeons  may  find  their  whole  art  in  that  one  passage, 
concerning  the  rib  which  Gbd  took  out  of  Adam ;  that  is, 
their  hiaipeaig  in  opening  the  flesh ;  eiaiptaic  in  taking  out 
the  rib ;  and  trvvSetrig  in  closing  and  healing  the  part  again. 

Ehetoricians  and  orators  take  singular  notice  of  very 
many  excellent  passages,  stately  metaphors,  noble  tropes 
and  elegant  expressions,  not  to  be  found  orparaUeled  in  any 
other  author. 

Mineralists  look  earnestly  into  the  twenty-eighth  of  Job; 
take  special  notice  of  the  early  artifice  in  brass  and  iron, 
under  Tubal  Cain:   and  find  also  mention  of  gold,  silver, 

^  Barchochebas.]  One  of  the  impostors  who  assumed  the  character 
of  Messias ;  he  changed  his  true  name,  £ar-Coziba,  son  of  a  lie,  to  that 
of  Barchochebaa,  son  of  a  star  !  He  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Ilomaiu» 
which  led  to  a  very  sanguinary  contest,  terminating  with  his  death,  At 
the  storming  of  Bither,  by  the  Bomans,  under  Julius  Severus.  Bossuet 
supposes  him  to  be  the  star  mentioned  in  the  eighth  chap,  of  BeTe» 
lation. 

The  apostle  Jude  more  probably  alluded  to  the  term  "8tar,"bj 
which  the  Jews  often  designated  their  teachers,  and  applied  it  here  to 
some  of  the  Christian  teachers,  whose  unholy  motives,  erroneous  doc- 
trines, or  wandering  and  unsettled  habits  exposed  them  to  his  rebuke. 
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brass,   tin,   lead,  iron:   beside  refining,   soldering,   dross,^ 
nitre,  salt-pits,  and  in  some  manner  also  of  antimony.* 

Gkmmary  naturalists  read  diligently  the  precious  stones 
in  the  holy  city  of  the  Apocalypse ;  examine  the  breast-plate 
of  Aaron,  and  various  gems  upon  it ;  and  think  the  second 
ro'wr*  the  nobler  of  the  four.  They  wonder  to  find  the  art 
of  engravery  so  ancient  upon  precious  stones  and  signets ; 
together  with  the  ancient  use  of  ear-rings  and  bracelets. 
And  are  pleased  to  find  pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  crystal,  in 
those  sacred  leaves,  according  to  our  translation.  And  when 
they  often  meet  with  flints  and  marbles,  cannot  but  take 
notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  magnet  or  loadstone, 
which  in  so  many  si]!nilitudes,  comparisons,  and  allusions, 
eould  hardly  have  oeen  omitted  in  the  works  of  Solomon :  if 
it  were  true  that  he  knew  either  the  attractive  or  directive 
power  thereof,  as  some  have  believed. 

Navigators  consider  the  ark,  which  was  pitched  without 
and  within,  and  could  endure  the  ocean  without  mast  or 
sails:  they  take  special  notice  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Ezekiel ;  the  mighty  traffic  and  great  navigation  of  Tyre, 
with  particular  mention  of  their  sails,  their  masts  of  cedar, 
oars  of  oak,  their  skilful  pilots,  mariners,  and  caulkers ;  as 
also  of  the  long  voyages  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon ;  of  Jeho- 
saphat's  ships  broken  at  Ezion-G^ber ;  of  the  notable  voyage 
and  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  so  accurately  delivered  in  the  Acts. 

Oneu*ocritical  diviners  apprehend  some  hints  of  their 
faiowledge,  even  from  divine  dreams ;  while  they  take  notice 
of  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
AQgels  on  Jacob's  ladder;  and  find,  in  Artemidorus  and 
Ac^imetes,  that  ladders  signify  travels,  and  the  scales  thereof 
preferment;  and  that  oxen  lean  and  fat  naturally  denote 
icarcity  or  plenty,  and  the  successes  of  agriculture. 

Physiognomists  will  largely  put  in  from  very  many  passages 
>f  Scripture.  And  when  they  find  in  Aristotle,  quihtisjrons 
^uadrangula  commensuratay  fortes,  referuntur  ad  leones,  can- 
lot  but  take  special  notice  of  that  expression  concerning  the 
faihdites ;  mighty  men  of  war,  fit  for  oattle,  whose  faces  were 
a  tbe  fiices  of  uons. 

*  JkpinxU  oculoi  ttibio, — 2  Kings  ix.  30  ;  Jeremiah  iv.  30  ;  Ezekiel 
"'   40. 


*  drotM.]    MS,  Sloan.  1841,  adds,  <' sulphur." 

*  tecond  row.l    The  emerald,  sapphire,  and  diamond. 
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Geometrical  and  aircbitectomcal  artists  look  narrowly  upon 
the  description  of  the  ark,  the  fabric  of  the  temple,  and  tbe 
hoty  city  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Bnt  the  botanical  artist  meets  everywhere  with  vegetables, 
and  from  the  fig  leaf  in  Genesis  to  the  star  wormwood  in  the 
Apocalypse,  are  variously  interspersed  expressions  from 
plants,  elegantly  advantaging  the  significancy  of  the  text: 
whereof  many  being  delivered  in  a  language  proper  unto 
Judaea  and  neighbour  countries,  are  imperfectly  apprehended 
by  the  common  reader,  and  now  doubtfriUy  maae  out,  even 
by  the  Jewish  e:q)ositor. 

And  even  in  those  which  are  confessedly  known,  the  ale-  ' 
gancy  is  often  lost  in  the  apprehension  of  the  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  such  vegetables,  or  but  nakedly  knowing  their  < 
natures:  whereof  holding  a  pertinent  apprehension,  yon 
(.*annot  pass  over  such  expressions  without  some  doubt  or 
want  of  satisfiskction^  in  your  judgment.  Hereof  we  shall 
only  hint  or  discourse  some  few  which  I  could  not  but  take 
Tiotice  of  in  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture. 

Many  plants  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  which  are  not 
<listinctly  known  in  our  countries,  or  under  such  names  in 
the  original,  as  they  are  faiu  to  be  rendered  by  analogy,  or 
by  the  name  of  vegetables  of  good  affinity  unto  them,  and 
so  maintain  the  textual  sense,  though  in  some  variation  frt>m 
identity. 

1.  That  plant  which  afforded  a  shade  unto  Jonah,*  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  kikaion,  and  still  retained,  at  leaife 
TnarginaUy,  in  some  translations,  to  avoid  obscurity  Jerome 
rendered  hedera  or  ivy  ;^  which  notwithstanding  (except  in 
its  scandent  nature)  agreed  not  frilly  with  the  other,  that  i^  ' 
to  grow  up  in  a  night,  or  be  consumed  with  a  worm  ;  iiy  \' 
being  of  no  swift  growth,  little  subject  unto  worms,  and  a 
ijcarce  plant  about  Babylon. 

*  .Tonali  iv.  6.  a  gourd. 

''  want  of  soUi^action.]    ''Insatis&ction." — MS,  Sloan.  1841. 

^  Jerome  rendereth  ivy.'\  Augustine  called  it  a  gourd,  and  aocuiei 
Jerome  of  heresy  for  the  opinion  he  held.  Yet  they  both  seem  to  h»t« 
been  wrong.  It  was  in  all  probability  the  Iciki  of  the  Egyptians,  a  ]dflt 
of  the  same  fiunily  as  the  ridnus  ;  and  according  to  Dioscorides,  of  mf^ 
i^i  owth ;  bearing  a  berry  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed  ;  rising  to  At 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  furnished  with  very  larffe  leaves,  fika 
those  of  the  plane-tree ;  so  that  the  people  of  the  East  plant  it  before 
tlieir  shops  for  the  sake  of  its  shade. 
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2.  That  hyssop^  is  taken  for  that  plant  whieh  cleansed  the 
leper,  bemg  a  weU-scented  and  very  abstersive  simple,  may 
well  be  acbutted;  so  we  be  not  too  confident,  that  it  is 
stnetiy  the  same  with  our  common  hyssop :  the  hyssop  of 
UiOBe  parts  differing  from  that  of  onrs ;  as  Bellonius  hath 
observed  in  the  hyssop  which  grows  in  Judsea,  and  the  hys- 
sop of  the  wall  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  no  kmd 
GC  our  hyssop  ;  and  may  tolerably  be  taken  for  some  kind  of 
ocDBor  capillary,  which  best  makes  out  the  antithesis  with 
the  eedar.  Nor  when  we  meet  with  libcmotis,  is  it  to  be 
ooneeiYed  onr  common  rosemary,  which  is  rather  the  first 
kind  thereof  amongst  several  others,  used  by  the  ancients. 

3.  That  it  must  be  taken  for  hemlock,  which  is  twice  so 
rendoped  in  our  translation,*  will  hardly  be  made  out,  other- 
wise tiian  in  the  intended  sense,  and  implying  some  plant, 
wlierein  bitterness  or  a  poisonous  quality  is  considerable. 

4.  What  Tremellius  rendereth  9pma,  and  the  vulgar  ttdsoA- 
XaJdon  paliti/irus,  and  others  make  some  kind  of  rhamnus,  is 
aOowaBle  in  the  sense ;  and  we  contend  not  about  the  spe- 
des,  nnce  they  are  known  thorns  in  those  countries,  and^^in 
our  fieldfl  or  gardens  among  us :  and  so  common  in  Judffia, 
tint  men  conclude  the  thorny  crown  ^  of  our  Saviour  was 
made  either  of  palimtM  or  rhamnus. 

5.  Whether  the  bush  which  burnt  and  consumed  not, 
were  properly  a  rubus  or  bramble,  was  somewhat  doubtful 
inau  the  original  and  some  translations,  had  not  the  Evan- 
SDliflt,  and  St.  Paul  expressed  the  same  by  the  Greek  word 
jbroc,  which,  from  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  herbalists 

j  leoept  for  n^us :  although  the  same  word  Paroe  expresseth 
;  Hot  only  the  nibus  or  kmds  of  bramble,  but  other  thorny 

tushes,  acnd  the  hip-brier  is  also  nam^d  KvvotrfidTog,  or  the 

dog-brier  or  bramble. 

6.  That  myrica  is  rendered  heath,^t  sounds  instructively 
*  Hoflea  X.  4 ;  Amos  vi.  2.  t  Myrica,  Cant.  i.  14. 

7  ji^unji]    A  diminutive  herb  of  a  very  bitter  taste^  which  Hassel- 
~  mentions  as  growing  on  the  mountains  near  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
walls  of  the  city.     Fliny  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the 
r  and  the  gponge.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xziii.  c.  1. 

*  'tkannif  crown.']  Our  Lord's  crown  was  supposed  by  Bodseus  and 
Thaopliylact  to  have  been  made  of  some  species  of  a4iacia.  Hasselquist 
connden  it  to  have  been  the  rham/MU,  or  wuhca  palvu/nu  A  thenei. 

•  kmik.]    "  Be  as  the  heath  in  the  wUdemess."— Jlf/S^.  SI.  1847.    The 
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enough  to  our  ears,  who  behold  that  plant  so  common  k 
barren  plains  among  us:  but  you  cannot  but  take  notice 
that  erica,  or  our  heath,  is  not  the  same  plant  with  myricc 
or  tamarice,  described  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  anc 
which  Bellonius  declareth  to  grow  so  plentifully  in  the 
deserts  of  Juds&a  and  Arabia. 

7.  That  the  fiorpvQ  t^q  Kwrpov,  hotrus  cypri,  or  clusters  o: 
cypress,^*  should  have  any  reference  to  the  cypress  tree 
according  to  the  priginal,  copher,  or  clusters  of  the  noble 
vine  of  Pyprus,  which  might  be  planted  into  Judsea,  ma\ 
seem  to  others  allowable  in  some  latitude.  But  there  seem- 
ing some  nobl^  odour  to  be  implied  in  this  place,  you  maj 
probably  conceive  that  the  expression  drives  at  the  tanrpog  oi 
Dioscorides,  some  oriental  kmd  of  ligugtrum  or  alcharma, 
which  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  under  the  name  oi 
KvirpoQ  and  Cyprus,  and  to  grow  about  Egypt  and  Ascalon, 
producing  a  sweet  and  odorate  bush  of  flowers,  and  out  of 
which  was  made  the  famous  olevm  cyprinvm. 

But  why  it  should  be  rendered  camphor  your  judgment 
cannot  but  doubt,  who  know  that  our  camphor  was  unsown 
unto  the  ancients,  and  no  ingredient  into  any  composition  o^ 
great  antiquity :  that  learned  men  long  conceived  it  a  bitu- 
minous and  fossil  body,  and  our  latest  experience  discovereth 
it  to  be  the  resinous  substance  of  a  tree,  in  Borneo  and 
Cliina ;  and  that  the  camphor  that  we  use  is  a  neat  prepara- 
tion of  the  same. 

8.  When  'tis  said  in  Isaiah  xli. "  I  will  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil 
tree,  I  will  set  in  the  desert,  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  and 
the  box  tree :  though  some  doubt  may  be  made  of  the 
shittah  tree,2  yet  all  these  trees  here  mentioned  being  such 

*  Cant.  i.  14. 

LXX.  in  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  instead  of  oniVj  evidently  read  tn^udj  "a 
w  ild  ass  ;  "  which  suits  that  passage  (as  well  as  Jer.  xvii.  6)  better  than 
*'  heath  ! " 

*  cypress.']  Aquila,  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  and  others,  consider  the  tree 
thus  called  in  Isa.  xliv.  \i,  to  be  rather  the  wild  oak,  or  Hex  ;  Bishop 
Lowth  and  Parkhurst  think  the  pine  is  intended.  But  the  wood  of  tlM 
cypress  was  more  adopted  to  the  purpose  specified. 

^  shittah-tree.]  According  to  Dr.  Shaw  and  others,  it  was  the  acacia 
heraoT  spina  Egyptiacay  which  grows  to  about  the  the  size  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  produces  yellow  flowers  and  pods  like  lupines. 
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as  are  ever  green,  you  will  more  emphatically  apprehend  the 
merciful  meaning  of  Gk)d  in  this  mention  of  no  &ding,  but 
always  verdant  ^ees  in  dry  and  desert  places. 

9.  "  And  they  cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 
grapes,^  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff,  and  they 
brought  pomegranates  and  fi^."  This  cluster  of  grapes 
brought  upon  a  staff  by  the  spies  was  an  incredible  sight,  in 
Philo  Judaeus,  seemed  notable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites, 
but  more  wonderful  in  our  own,  who  look  only  upon  north- 
em  vines.  But  herein  you  are  like  to  consider,  that  the 
cluster  was  thus  carefully  carried  to  represent  it  entire, 
without  bruising  or  breaking ;  that  this  was  not  one  bunch, 
but  an  extraordinary  cluster,  made  up  of  many  depending 
upon  one  gross  stalk.  And,  however,  might  be  paralleled 
with  the  eastern  clusters  of  Margiana  and  Caramania,  if  we 
allow  but  half  the  expressions  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  whereof 
one  would  lade  a  curry  or  small  cart ;  and  may  be  made  out 
by  the  clusters  of  the  grapes  of  Ehodes  presented  unto 
l5uke  Badzivil,*  each  containing  three  parts  of  an  ell  in 
compass,  and  the  grapes  as  big  as  prunes. 

10.  Some  things  may  be  doubted  in  the  species  of  the 
holy  ointment  *  and  perrame.t  With  amber,  musk,  and  civet 
we  meet  not  in  the  Scripture,  nor  any  odours  from  animals ; 
except  we  take  the  onycha  of  that  perfume,  for  the  covercle 
of  a  shell-fish,  called  tmguis  odoratus,  or  hlatta  hyzantina, 
which  Dioscorides  affirmeth  to  be  taken  from  a  shell-fish  of 
the  Indian  lakes,  which  feedeth  upon  the  aromatical  plants, 
is  gathered  when  the  lakes  are  dry.  But  whether  that  which 
we  now  call  hlatta  hyzantina  or  unguis  odoratus,  be  the  same 
with  that  odorate  one  of  antiquity,  great  doubt  may  be  made ; 
since  Dioscorides  saith  it  smelled  like  castoreum,  and  that 
which  we  now  have  is  of  an  imgrateful  odour. 

*  KadziYil,  in  his  Travels.  f  Ezod.  xxx.  34,  35. 

*  duster  of  grapet,]  Donbdan  ( Voyage  de  la  Tent  SairUe,  ch.  xxi.) 
tpeaks  of  bundles  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Forster,  on  the 
tathority  of  a  religious,  who  had  long  resided  in  Palestine,  says,  that 
there  ffrew  in  the  valley  of  Hebron  bimches  so  lai|^e  that  two  men  could 
■carce^  carry  one. 

*  holg  ointment.]  Frankincense  was  one  of  the  ingredients  therein ; 
«D  arom&tic  gum  produced  by  a  tree  not  certainly  known,  called  by  the 
indents  thunfera. 
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"No  little  doubt  may  be  also  made  oigalbatimim^  preBcribed 
in  the  same  perfume,  if  we  take  it  for  dro^&miMn,  whick  is  of 
commou  use  among  us,  approaohing  the  evil  soeint  of  otM- 
foetida;  and  not  rather  £[>r  galhanwtn  of  good  odour,  as  the 
adjoioiiig  words  declare,  and  the  original  ckelbena  will  bear ; 
which  implieth  a  fat  or  resinous  substance ;  that  which  is 
commonly  known  among  us  being  properly  a  gummoua  body 
and  dissoluble  also  in  water. 

The  holy  ointment  of  stacte  or  pure  mynb,^  diwHlling  from 
the  plant  without  expression  or  firing,  of  dnnamcm,  caasia,   '\ 
and  calamus,  containeth  less  questionable  species,  if  the  dn-  i 
namon  of  the  ancients  were  the  same  with  ours,  or  managed  ^i 
after  the  same  manner.     Eor  thereof  Dioscoiides  madenis  ^ 
noble  unguent.    And  cinnamon  was  so  highly  Talued  by  •£ 
princes,  that  Cleopatra  carried  it  unto  her  sepulchre  win  ^ 
her  jewels ;  which  was  also  kept  in  wooden  boxes  among  tk  ^ 
rarities  of  kings  ;  and  was  of  such  a  lasting  nature,  that  it  ^i 
his  composing  of  treacle  for  the  Emperor  Seyerus,  GWen  c. 
made  use  of  some  which  had  been  laid  up  by  Axirianus.         ;^ 

11.  That  the  prodigal  son  desired  to  eat  of  husks  given  ^ 
unto  swine,  will  hardly  pass  in  your  apprehension  for  the  w 
husks  of  pease,  beans,"  or  such  edulious   pulses;   as  wdl  '-- 
understanding  that  the  textual  word  KepaTiov,  or  cerationj  - 
properly  intendeth  the  fruit  of  the  siliqtia  tree,  so  common 
in  Syria,  and  fed  upon  by  men  and  beasts ;  called  also  by 
some  the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree,  and  pcmis  sancti  Jbhannk,  ^ 
as  conceiving  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Baptist  j 
in  the  desert.     The  tree  and  fruit  is  not   only  common  in  r 
Syria  and  the  eastern  parts,  but  also  well  known  in  Apulew  \ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  growing  along  the  Via  Appia, 
from  Fundi  unto  Mola ;  the  hard  cods  or  husks  makmg  a  I 
rattling  noise  in  windy  weather,  by  beating  against  one 
another :  called  by  the  Italians,  caroha  or  carobala,  and  by  ^ 
the  French,  carouses.     With  the  sweet  pulp  hereof  some  \. 
conceive  that  the  Indians  preserve  ginger,  mirabolans,  and  5 

^  gcUbamim.]    A  gum  issuing  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  growiag    -^ 
in  Pertjia  and  Africa ; — when  first  drawn,  white  and  soft  ; — afterwards 
reddish  ;  of  a  strong  smeU,  bitter  and  acid,  inflammable,  and  loluble  in 
water. 

^  myirh,]  The  gum  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abys- 
sinia : — ^believed  to  possess  the  power  of  resisting  putre&ctiou,  and 
therefore  used  by  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  in  embalming. 
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imtanegB.  Of  the  same  (as  Plinv  deliTen)  the  ancientB  made 
oie  kind  of  wine,  etranglj  ezpieBsing  the  juice  thereof ;  and 
wtheymi^t  after  giye  the  express^  and  less  useful  ^rt  of 
tte  oooB  fltnd  remaining  pulp  unto  their  swine :  which,  being 
no  gustleBB  or  unsati^^ruig  ofi^,  might  be  weU  desired^by 
fte  prodigal  in  his  hunger. 

12.  No  marvel  it  is  that  the  Israelites,  having  lived  long 
in  a  well-watered  country,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
noble  water  of  Nilus,  should  complain  for  water  in  the  dry 
and  barren  wilderness.  More  remarkable  it  seems  that  they 
donld  extol  and  linger  after  the  cucumbers^  and  leeks, 
mioDB  and  garlick  of  E^rpt ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  lies 
I  pertinent  expression  dithe  diet  of  that  country  in  ancient 
times,  even  as  high  as  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  when 
Herodotne  delivereth,  that  so  many  talents  were  spent  iu 
«QonB  and  garlick,  for  the  food  of  labourers  and  artificers  •> 
md  is  also  answeiuble  unto  their  present  plentiful  diet  in 
caemnbers,  and  the  great  varieties  thereof,  as  testified  by 
hosper  Alpinus,  who  spent  many  years  in  Egypt. 

13.  What  fruit  that  was  which  our  first  parents  tasted  in 
Haradiae,  from  the  disputes  of  learned  men,  seems  ^et  inde- 
(Bnninable.^  More  clear  it  is  that  they  covered  their  naked- 
ness or  secret  parts  with  fig  leaves  f  which,  when  I  read,  I 
eannot  but  call  to  mind  the  several  considerations  which 
Mdquity  had  of  the  fig  tree,  in  reference  unto  those  parts, 
particularly  how  fig  leaves,  by  sundry  authors,  are  described 
to  haTe  some  resemblance  unto  the  genitals,  and  so  were 
IptLy  formed  for  such  contection  of  those  parts ;  how  also, 
in  tnat  fisunous  statua  of  Praxiteles,  concerning  Alexander 

^  euevmben.']  Haaeelquist  thus  describee  the  cwswnis  chate,  or  queen 
of  cucumbers.  "  It  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  round  Cairo,  after  the 
bmndAtion  of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  nor  in  any 
other  soil.  It  ripens  with  water  melons  :  its  flesh  is  almost  of  the  same 
•abstance,  but  is  not  near  so  cool.  The  grandees  eat  it  as  the  most 
fekasant  food  they  find,  and  that  firom  which  they  have  least  to  apprc- 
VfmtA.  It  is  the  most  excellent  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known." — Hws8eL- 
fmats  Trav.  p.  258. 

t  yet  indeterminable.']  Jewish  tradition  considers  it  to  have  been 
the  citrofif  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  fruit  spoken  of  in  Cant.  ii. 
13,  rather  than  the  apple,  as  it  is  translated. 

*Jtg-Uave8.]  The  fig-tree  is  called  taneh,  or  the  "grief  tree,"  from  its 
ivggh  leaves.  Hence  the  Rabbins  and  others  represent  Adam  to  have 
■elected  it  as  a  natural  sackcloth,  to  express  his  contrition. 
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and  Bucephalus,  the  secret  parts  are  veiled  with  fig  leaves ; 
how  this  tree  was  sacred  unto  Friapus,  and  how  the  diseases 
of  the  secret  parts  have  derived  their  name  from  figs. 

14.  That  the  good  Samaritan,  coming  from  Jericho,  used 
any  of  the  Judean  balsam  ^  upon  the  wounded  traveller,  is 
not  to  be  made  out,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  disparage  his 
charitable  surgery  in  pouring  oil  into  a  green  wound ;  and, 
therefore,  when  'tis  said  he  used  oil  and  wine,  may  rather 
conceive  that  he  made  an  oineheumf  or  medicine  of  oil  and 
wine  beaten  up  and  mixed  together,  which  was  no  improper 
medicine,  and  is  an  art  now  lately  studied  by  some  so  to  in-  i 
corporate  wine  and  oil,  that  they  may  lastingly  hold  together,  jt 
which  some  pretend  to  have,  and  cidl  it  oleum  SamariUmum^  k 
or  Samaritan's  oil. 

16.  When  Daniel  would  not  poUute  himself  with  the  diefc  i 
of  the  Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  pagan  commensft-  f^ 
tion,  or  to  eat  of  meats  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  though  com- 
mon at  their  tables,  or  so  much  as  to  taste  of  their  Gentile  |^ 
immolations,  and  sacrifices  abominable  unto  his  palate. 

But  when  'tis  said  that  he  made  choice  of  the  diet  of  pulse' 
and  water,  whether  he  strictly  confined  unto  a  leguminom  !>; 
food,  according  to  the  vulgar  translation,  some  doubt  may  be 
raised  from  the  original  word  zeragnim^  which  signifies  smh 
nalia,  and  is  so  set  down  in  the  margin  of  Arias  Montanus; 
and  the  Greek  word  spermata,  generally  expressing  seedfl^ 
may  signify  any  eduHous  or  cerealious  grains  besides  oenrpw 
or  leguminous  seeds. 

Yet,  if  he  strictly  made   choice   of  a  leguminous  food,  \z 
and  water,  instead  of  his  portion  from  the  king's  table,  he 
handsomely  declined  the  diet  which  might  have  been  put 

^  balsam.]  An  evergreen,  rising  to  about  fourteen  feet  high,  infr 
^enous  in  Azab  and  all  along  the  coast  of  Babelmandel ;  bea^rii^  but 
few  leaves,  and  smaU  white  flowers,  like  those  of  the  acacia.  Tbn9 
kinds  of  balsam  were  extracted  from  this  tree  : — 1.  The  opobaUamum, 
the  most  valuable  sort,  which  flowed,  on  incision,  from  the  trunk  or 
branches.  2.  Carpohalsamum,  from  pressure  of  the  ripe  fruit.  3.  ITjflft- 
halaamv/m,  made  by  a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  young  twigs.  The  tree 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  Palestine. 

*  puZse.]  Parched  peas  or  com ;  both  of  which  make  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Eastern  people.  "  On  the  road  from  Acra  to  Seide,"  says  Haasd* 
quist,  ''  we  saw  a  herdsman  eating  his  dinner,  consisting  of  half-i^ 
ears  of  wheat,  which  he  toasted,  and  ate  with  as  good  an  appetite  aa  ft 
Turk  does  his  pillans." 
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upon  him,  and  particularly  that  which  was  called  the  poti" 
mtit  of  the  king,  which,  as  AthensBus  informeth,  implied  the 
bread  of  the  king,  made  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  the  wine 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  drank  in  an  oval  cup.  And,  therefore, 
distinctly  &om  that  he  chose  plain  fare  of  water,  and  the 
cross  diet  of  pulse,  and  that^  perhaps,  not  made  into  bread, 
liiit  parched  and  tempered  with  water. 

Now  that  herein'  (beside  the  special  benediction  of  God) 
k  made  choice  of  no  improper  diet  to  keep  himself  fair 
md  plump,  and  so  to  excuse  the  eunuch  his  keeper,  physi- 
eiaiis  will  not  deny,  who  acknowledge  a  very  nutritive  and 
impinguating  faculty  in  pulses,  in  leguminous  food,  and  in 
lereral  sorts  of  grains  and  corns,  is  not  like  to  be  doubted 
tj  such  who  consider  that  this  was  probably  a  great  part 
€  the  food  of  our  forefathers  before  the  flood,  the  diet  also 
»f  Jacob  ;  and  that  the  Eomans  (called  therefore  pultifagt) 
ed  much  on  pulse  for  six  hundred  years ;  that  they  had  no 
lakers  for  that  time :  and  their  pistours  were  such  as,  before 
ihe  use  of  mills,  beat  out  and  cleansed  their  com.  As  also 
iliat  the  athletic  diet  was  of  pulse,  alphiton,  maza,  barley 
md  water ;  whereby  they  were  advantaged  sometimes  to  an 
aiquisite  state  of  health,  and  such  as  was  not  without 
iaDger.  And,  therefore,  though  Daniel  were  no  eunuch, 
md  of  a  more  fi&ttening  and  thriving  temper,  as  some 
kave  fiuicied,  yet  was  he  by  this  kind  of  diet  sufficiently 
Maintained  in  a  fair  and  camous  state  of  body ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, his  picture  not  improperly  drawn,  that  is,  not 
Beagre  and  lean,  like  Jeremy's,  but  plump  and  fair,  answer- 
iUe  to  the  most  authentic  draught  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
late  German  Luther's  bible. 

The  cynicks  in  AthensBUS  make  iterated  courses  of 
lentils,  and  prefer  that  diet  before  the  luxury  of  Seleucus. 
The  present  Egyptians,  who  are  observed  by  Alpinus  to  be 
die  attest  nation,  and  men  to  have  breasts  like  women,  owe 
Much,  as  he  conceiveth,  unto  the  water  of  Nile,  and  their 
diet  of  rice,  pease,  lentils,  and  white  cicers.  The  pulse- 
[•■tiDg  cynicks  and  stoicks  are  all  very  long  livers  in  Laer- 
iliiit.  And  Daniel  must  not  be  accounted  of  few  years,  who, 
,'laiig  carried  away  captive  in  the  reign  of  Joachim,  by 
Xoig  K^ebuchadnezzar,  lived,  by  Scripture  account,  imtothe 
'int  year  of  Cyrus. 
roi*.  m.  K 
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16.  "  And  Jacob  took  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the 
hazel,  and  the  chesnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods,  &c." 
Men  multiply  the  philosophy  of  Jacob,  who  beside  the 
benediction  oi  God,  and  the  powerful  effects  of  imagination, 
raised  in  the  goats  and  sheep  from  pilled  and  party-coloured 
objects,  conceive  that  he  chose  out  these  particular  plants 
above  any  other,  because  he  understood  they  had  a  particular 
virtue  unto  the  intended  effects,  according  unto  the  concep- 
tion of  G^eorgius  Venetus.* 

Whereto  vou  wHl  hardly  assent,  at  least  till  you  be  better  , 
satisfied  and  assured  concerning  the  true  species  of  the  ^ 
plants  intended  in  the  text,  or  find  a  clearer  consent  and  ! 
imiformily  in  the  translation :  for  what  we  render  poplar,  . 
hazel,  ana  chesnut,  the  Greek  translateth  virgam  styrttcinamy  '., 
nucinam,  plcmtaninam,  which  some  also  render  a  pomegra-  ^ 
nate ;  and  so  observing  this  variety  of  interpretations  coo-  ^ 
coming  common  and  known  plants  among  us,  you  may  more  ^ 
reasonably  doubt,  with  what  propriety  or  assurance  others  ^ 
less  known  be  sometimes  rendered  unto  us.  ^ 

17.  Whether  in  the  sermon  of  the  mount,  the  lilies  of  ' 
the  field  did  point  at  the  proper  lilies,^  or  whether  those  I 
flowers  grew  wild  in  the  place  where  our  Saviour  preached, 
some  doubt  may  be  made ;  because  Kpiyov^  the  word  in  that  i 
place,  is  accounted  of  the  same  signification  with  Xftpioy,  . 
and  that  in  Homer  is  taken  for  all  manner  of  specioiift  ^ 
flowers ;  so  received  by  Eustachius,  Hesychius,  and  the  i 
scholiast  upon  ApoUonius,  KadoXov  ra  dvSrt  Xeipia  Xiycroi.  ^ 
And  Kplvov  is  also  received  in  the  same  latitude,  not  signify-  ] 

*  G.   Venetus,  Problem,  200. 

^  Uliea.]  **  At  a  few  miles  from  Adowa,  we  discovered  a  new  ind 
beautiful  species  of  amaryllis,  which  bore  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes  of 
bloom  on  each  stem,  as  large  as  those  of  the  belladonna,  springing  IroD. 
one  common  receptacle.  The  general  colour  of  the  corolla  was  white, 
and  every  petal  was  marked  with  a  single  streak  of  bright  purple  down 
the  middle.  The  flower  was  sweet  scented,  and  its  smell,  tnough  mock 
more  powerful,  resembled  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This  superb 
plant  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  pai-t^  ;  and  it  brought  ixnme 
diately  to  my  recollection  the  beautiful  comparison  used  on  a  partioolar 
occasion  by  our  Saviour,  '  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  " — Salt's  Voyage  to  Abjfssinia,  p.  419. 
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g  only  lilies,  but  ajpplied  unto  daffodils,  hyacinths,  irises, 
A  the  flowers  of  coloeynthis. 

Under  the  like  latitude  of  aoception,  are  many  expres- 
mm  in  the  Canticles  to  be  received.  And  when  it  is  said 
le  feedeth  among  the  lilies,"  therein  may  be  also  implied 
her  Bpedous  flowers,  not  excluding  the  proper  lilies. 
at  in  that  expression,  '*  the  lilies  drop  forth  myrrh,"  nei- 
er  proper  lilies  nor  proper  myrrh  can  oe  apprenended,  the 
10  not  proceeding  m)m  the  other,  but  may  be  received  in 
metaphorical  sense :  and  in  some  latitude  may  be  made 
it  mm  the  roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the 
twen  of  martaeon,  and  inverted  flowered  lilies,  and,  'tis 
ce,  is  the  standing  sweet  dew  on  the  white  eyes  of  the 
own  imperial,  now  common  among  us. 
And  toe*  proper  lily  may  be  intended  in  that  expression 

*  1  Kixifs  vii.,  that  the  brazen  sea  was  of  the  thickness  of 
hand  toeadth,  and  the  brim  like  a  lily.    For  the  flgure 

r  that  flower  being  round  at  the  bottom,  and  somewhat 
jpandous,  or  inverted  at  the  top,  doth  handsomely  illus- 
ste  the  comparison. 

But  that  the  lily  of  the  valley,  mentioned  in  the  Can- 
des,  ''  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley," 
I  that  vegetable  which  passeth  under  the  same  name  with 
B,  that  is,  liUum  convallimn,  or  the  May  lily,  you  will  more 
ndly  believe,  who  know  with  what  insatisfkction  the  most 
samed  botanists  reduce  that  plant  imto  any  described  by 
be  ancients ;  that  Anguillara  will  have  it  to  be  the  cmanthe 
t  AthensBus,  Cordus,  the  pothos  of  Theophrastus,  and 
lobelius,  that  the  Greeks  hiad  not  described  it ;  who  And 
0t  six  leaves  in  the  flower,  agreeably  to  all  lilies,  but  only 
ix  small  divisions  in  the  flower,  who  flnd  it  also  to  have 

single,  and  no  bulbous  root,  nor  leaves  shooting  about  the 
ott(mi,  nor  the  stalk  roimd,  but  angular.  And  that  the 
nmed  Bauhinus  hath  not  placed  it  in  the  classis  of  lilies, 
Qt  nervifoUous  plains. 

IS.  ^Doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fltches,^  and  scatter 
be  ctunmin  seed,  and  cast  in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the 

*  JUeha.l  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  rendered  JltcJtes  by  our  traiui- 
kn,  ketzaeh  and  ketmet ;  the  latter  probably  rye,  the  former  Ib  oon- 
knd  by  Jerom,  MaimonidaB,  and  the  Babbiiui  to  be  gith,  in  Greek 
%M¥0tr,  in  Latin  nigeUa,    Parkhurst  luj^Kwei  it  to  have  been  feancL 

m2 
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appointed  barley,   and  the  rye  in  their  place  ?"     Herein 
though  the  sense  may  hold  under  the  names  assigned,  yet  is  : 
it  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  particular  seeds  and  gnuns, 
where  the  obscure  original  causeth  such  differing  IrimsLa- 
tions.     For  in  the  vulgar  we  meet  with  milium  and  gith^ 
which  our  translation  declineth,  placing  fitches  for  gitk,  and  ; 
rye  for  milium  or  millet,  which,  notwithstanding,  is  retained  '■ 
by  the  Dutch. 

That  it  might  be  melanthiwn,  nigella,  or  ^h,  may  be  , 
allowably  apprehended,  &om  the  frequent  use  of  the  seed  .> 
thereof  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  as  also  from  the  >^ 
translation  of  Tremellius ;  and  the  original  implying  a  black  [. 
seed,  which  is  less  than  cummin,  as,  out  of  AbenE^ra,  Buxto^  ; 
fius  hath  expounded  it.  ^. 

But  whereas  milivm  or  Ktyxpog  of  the  Septuagint  is  hf  u 
ours  rendered  rye,  there  is  little  similitude  or  affinity  b^  ^ 
tween  those,  grains ;  for  milium  is  more  agreeable  unto  tpeUtt  t^ 
or  espaut,  as  the  Dutch  and  others  still  render  it.  ^ 

That  we  meet  so  often  with  cummin*  seed  in  many  paiti  . 
of  Scripture  in  reference  unto  Judaea,  a  seed  so  abominable 
at  present  unto   our  palates   and  nostrils,  will  not  seem  ^^ 
strange  unto  any  who  consider  the  frequent  use  thereof 
among  the  ancients,  not  only  in  medical  but  dietetical  use 
and  practice :  for  their  dishes  were  filled  therewith,  and  the  - 
noblest  festival  preparations  in  Apicius  were  not  without  it; 
and  even  in  the  polenta,  and  parched  com,  the  old  diet  of 
the  Romans  (as  Pliny  recordeth),  unto  every  measure  thej 
mixed  a  small  proportion  of  linseed  and  ciunmin  seed. 

And  so  cummin  is  justly  set  down  among  things  of  vulgar 
and  common  use,   when  it  is  said  in  Matthew  xxiii.  23,  ] 
"  You  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin."     But  how  to  a 
make  out  the  translation  of  anise  we  are  still  to  seek,  then  ' 
being  no  word  in  that  text  which  properly  signifieth  anise:  : 
the  original  being  av?j6ov,  which  the  Latins  call  anetkum^ " 
and  is  properly  Englished  diU.  ^ 

That  among  many  expressions,  allusions,  and  illustrations 
made  in  Scripture  from  corns,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  ' 
oats,  so  useful  a  grain  among  us,  will  not  seem  very  strange 

^  cwmrnin..']    An  umbelliferous  plant  resembllDg  fennel;  prodocingft 
Intterififa,  warm,  aromatic  seed. 
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to  you,  till  you  can  clearly  discoyer  that  it  was  a  grain 
ordinary  use  in  those  parts;  who  may  also  find  that 
leophrastus,  who  is  large  about  other  grains,  delivers  very 
tie  of  it.  That  Dioscorides  is  also  very  short  therein. 
id  Gkklen  delivers  that  it  was  of  some  use  in  Asia  Minor, 
>ecially  in  Mysia,  and  that  rather  for  beasts  than  men : 
1  Pliny  affirmeth  that  the  pulticula  thereof  was  most  in 
3  among  the  Germans,  xet  that  the  Jews  were  not 
thout  all  use  of  this  grain  seems  confirmable  from  the 
ibbinical  account,  who  reckon  five  srains  liable  imto  their 
erings,  whereof  the  cake  presented  might  be  made ;  that 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  two  sorts  of  barley. 

19.  Why  the  V  disciples  being  hungry  plucked  the  ears  of 
m,  it  seems  strange  to  us,  who  oDserve  that  men  half- 
urved  betake  not  tnemselves  to  such  supply ;  except  we 
nsider  the  ancient  diet  of  aJphiton  and  polenta,  the  meal 

dried  and  parched  com,  or  that  which  was  w/i^Xv^ic, 

meal  of  crude  and  unparched   com,  wherewith  they 

;ing  well  acquainted,  might  hope  for  some  satisfaction  from 

te  com  yet  in  the  husks ;  that  is,  from  the  nourishing  pulp 

*  mealy  part  within  it. 

20.  The  inhuman  oppression  of  the  Egyptian  task-mas- 
TB,  who,  not  content  with  the  common  tale  of  brick,  took 
•o  from  the  children  of  Israel  their  allowance  of  straw, 
id  forced  them  to  gather  stubble  where  they  could  find  it, 
ill  be  more  nearly  apprehended,  if  we  consider  how  hard 
was  to  acquire  any  quantity  of  stubble  in  Egypt,  where  the 
alk  of  com  was  so  short,  that  to  acquire  an  ordinary 
leasure  it  required  more  than  ordinary  labour ;  as  is  dis- 
yverable  frt>m  that  account  which  Pli^jy  hath  happily  left 
Qto  us.*  In  the  com  gathered  in  Egypt  the  sti^w  is 
ever  a  cubit  long :  because  the  seed  lieth  very  shallow,  and 
ith  no  other  nourishment  than  from  the  mud  and  slime 
fft  by  the  river ;  for  under  it  is  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel. 

So  that  the  expression  of  Scripture  is  more  emphatic^ 
lan  is  commonly  apprehended,  when  'tis  said,  ^'  The  people 
ere  scattered  abroad  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
ither  stubble  instead  of  straw."  Eor  the  stubble  being 
ry  short,  the  acquist  was  difficult ;  a  few  fields  afforded  it 

•  Lib.  18.  Nat.  Hist. 
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not,  and  they  were  fain  to  wander  far  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
qnantity  of  it. 

21.  It  is  said  in  the  Sang  of  Solomon,  that  ''The  yines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell."  That  the  flowers 
of  the  vine  should  be  emphafically  noted  to  give  a  pleasant 
smell  seems  hard  unto  our  northern  nostrils,  which  discover 
not  such  odoxirs,  and  smell  them  not  in  full  vineyards ;  'r 
whereas  in  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested  . 
flowers,  a  sweet  savour  may  be  allowed,  denotable  j&om  \^ 
several  human  expressions,  and  the  practice  of  the  ancientfl^ 
in  putting  the  dried  flowers  of  the  vine  into  new  wine  to 
give  it  a  pure  and  flosculous  race  or  spirit,  which  wine  was 
therefore  called  olvdvdiyoy,  allowing  imto  every  C€tdu8  two 
pounds  of  dried  flowers.  [- 

And  therefore,  the  vine  flowering  but  in  the  spring,  it  i- 
eannot  but  seem  an  impertinent  objection  of  the  Jews,  ^ 
the  apostles  were  ''  full  of  new  wine  at  Pentecost,*'  when  it 
was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore  we  may  rather  conceive 
that  the  word  yXevrv  in  that  place  implied  not  new  wine  or 
must,  but  some  generous  strong  and  sweet  wine,  wherein  ^ 
more  especially  lay  the  power  of  inebriation. 

But  u  it  be  to  be  taken  for  some  kind  of  must,  it  might 
be  some  kiad  of  altiyksvKOQ^  or  long  lasting  must,  wUdi 
might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  which,  as  Pliirf 
deSvereth,  they  maide  by  hindering  and  keeping  the  miisfc 
£rom  fermentation  or  working,  and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet 
for  no  small  time  after.  \ 

22.  When  the  dove,  sent  out  of  the  ark,  returned  wifli  ^ 
a  green  olive  leaf,  according  to  the  original :  how  the  lei(  if 
after  ten  months,  and  omder  water,  should  still  maantain  -; 
a  verdure  or  greenness,  need  not  much  amuse  the  reader,  \ 
if  we  consider  that  the  olive  tree  is  alc/^vWov,  or  coo- 
tinually  green ;  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  j 
a  fast  and  lasting  substance.  Since  we  also  And  fresh  and  1 
green  leaves  among  the  olives  which  we  receive  firom  remote  j 
countries ;  and  since  the  plants  at  .the  bottom  of  the  set}  i 
and  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  maintain  a  deep  and  firesh  ? 
verdure.  ? 

How  the  tree  should  stand  so  long  in  the  deluge  imder   * 
water,  may  partly  be  allowed  from  the  imcertain  determina- 
tion of  the  flows  and  currents  of  that  time,  and  the  quali- 
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fication  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  by  the  admixture  of 
fresh  water,  when  the  whole  watery  element  was  together. 

And  it  may  be  signally  illustrated  from  the  like  examples 
in  Theophrastus*  and  Pliny f  in  words  to  this  eflfect :  eTen. 
the  sea  affordeth  shrabs  and  trees  ;  in  the  Eed  Sea  whole 
woods  do  live,  namely  of  bays  and  olives  bearing  fruit. 
The  soldiers  of  Alexander,  who  sailed  into  India,  made 
report,  that  the  tides  were  so  high  in  some  islands,  that  they 
overflowed,  and  covered  the  woods,  as  high  as  plane  and 
poplar  trees.  The  lower  sort  wholly,  the  greater  all  but  the 
tops,  whereto  the  mariners  fastened  their  ves^ls  at  high 
water,  and  at  the  root  in  the  ebb ;  that  the  leaves  of  these 
sea-trees  while  under  water  looked  green,  but  taken  out 
presently  dried  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  like  is  deli^ 
vered  by  Theophrastus,  that  some  oaks  do  £nrow  and  bear 

28.  '*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mu8>^ 
tsrd-seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  'tis  grovm  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

Luke  xiii.  19.  '^  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard^seed,  which 
a  man  took  and  cast  it  into  his  garden,  and  it  waxed  a 
great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches 
tiiereof." 

This  expression  by  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  will  not 
seem  so  stomge  unto  you,  who  well  consider  it.  That  it  is 
sbnply  the  least  of  seeds,  you  cannot  apprehend,  if  you  have 
Mield  the  seeds  of  raptmculua,  marjorane,  tobacco,  and  the 
snallest  seed  oihmaria. 

But  you  may  well  understand  it  to  be  the  smallest  seed 
mone  herbs  which  produce  so  big  a  plant,  or  the  least  of 
berbal  plants,  which  arise  imto  such  a  proportion,  implied 
in  the  expression ;  the  smallest  of  seeds,  and  becomel^  the 
greatest  of  herbs. 

And  you  may  also  grant  that  it  is  the  smallest  of  seeds 
4f  plants  apt  to  htylpli^eiv,  arhorescere,  frutice^cere,  or  to 
grow  unto  a  ligneous  substance,  and  from  an  herby  and 
^leraoeous  vegetable,  to  become  a  kind  of  tree,  and  to  be 

*  TTt^ophrcut.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  8.         f  Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  ultimo. 
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accounted  among  the  dendrolachana  or  arboroleracea :  as 
upon  strong  seed,  culture,  and  good  ground,  is  obseirable 
in  some  cabbages,  mallows,  and  many  more,  and  therefore 

expressed  by  yivtrai  to  ^iv^poy  and  yiytrai  etc  to  ^iy^pov,  it 
becometh  a  tree,  or  arhorescit,  as  Beza  rendereth  it. 

!N'or  if  warily  considered  doth  the  expression  contm 
such  difficulty.  For  the  parable  may  not  ground  itself  upon 
generals,  or  imply  any  or  every  grain  of  mustard,  but  point 
at  such  a  grain  as,  from  its  fertile  spirit,  and  other  concur- 
rent  advantages,  hath  the  success  to  become  arboreous, 
shoot  into  such  a  magnitude,  and  acquire  the  like  tallness. 
And  imto  such  a  grain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened, 
which  &om  such  slender  beginnings  shall  find  such  increase 
and  grandeur. 

The  expression  also  that  it  might  grow  into  such  dimen- 
sions that  birds  might  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof,  maj 
be  literally  conceived ;  if  we  allow  the  luxuriancy  of  plante  t 
in  JudsBa,  above  our  northern  regions ;  if  we  accept  of  but 
half  the  story  taken  notice  of  by  Tremellius,  from  tne  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  of  a  mustard  tree  that  was  to  be  climbed 
like  a  fig  tree ;  and  of  anqther,  under  whose  shade  a  potter 
daily  wrought ;  and  it  may  somewhat  abate  our  doubts,  if 
we  take  in  the  advertisement  of  Herodotus  concerning 
lesser  plants  of  milivm  and  sesamwn,  in  the  Babylonian  soil: 
milium  ac  sesamum  in  proceritatem  instar  arhorum  crescere, 
etsi  mihi  compertvm,  tamen  memorare  swpersedeo,  probe 
sciens  eis  qui  nunquam  Bdhyloniam  regionem  adiertmt  pet^ 
quam  incredihile  vismn  iri.  We  may  hkewise  consider  that 
the  word  KaracrKijyuKTaL  doth  not  necessarily  signify  making 
a  nest,  but  rather  sittiQg,  roosting,  cowering,  and  resting  in 
the  boughs,  according  as  the  same  word  is  used  by  the 
Septuagint  in  other  places,*  as  the  vulgate  rendereth  it  in 
this,  inhabitant,  as  our  translation,  "lodgeth,"  and  the 
Ehemish,  "  resteth  in  the  branches."  ' 

24.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morrow  Moses 
went  into  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  and  behold  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth 
buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."  f 

In  the  contention  of  the  tribes  and  decision  of  priority 

*  Dan.  iv.  9.     Psalm  i.  14,  12. 
t  The  Rod  of  Aaron,  Numb.  xvii.  8. 
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and  primogeniture  of  Aaron,  declared  by  the  rod,  which  in 
a  night  budded,  flowered,  and  brought  forth  almonds,  you 
cannot  but  apprehend  a  propriety  in  the  miracle  from  that 
Bpecies  of  tree  which-  leadetn  in  the  vernal  germination  of 
the  year,  unto  all  the  classes  of  trees ;  and  so  apprehend 
how  properly  in  a  night  and  short  space  of  time  the  miracle 
uose,  and  somewhat  answerable  unto  its  nature  the  flowers 
ftnd  fruit  appeared  in  this  precocious  tree,  and  whose  ori- 
glinal  name*  implieth  such  speedy  efflorescence,  as  in  its 
proper  nature  flowering  in  February,  and  showing  its  fruit 
in  March. 

This  consideration  of  that  tree  maketh  the  expression 
in  Jeremy  more  emphatical,  when  'tis  said,  "  What  seest 
khou  ?  and  he  said,  a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then  said 
die  Lord  imto  me,  thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  the 
word  to  perform  it."t  I  will  be  quick  and  forward  like  the 
■Imond  tree,  to  produce  the  eflects  of  my  word,  and  hasten 
feo  display  my  judgments  upon  them. 

And  we  may  hereby  more  easily  apprehend  the  expression 
in  Ecdesiastes ;  "when  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish," { 
tiiat  is,  when  the  head,  which  is  the  prime  part,  and  first 
showeth  itself  in  the  world,  shall  grow  white,  Hke  the 
flowers  of  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit,  as  AthensBus  deli- 
rereth,  was  first  called  kAotivov,  or  the  head,  from  some 
lesemblance  and  covering  parts  of  it. 

How  properly  the  priority  was  comfirmed  by  a  rod  or 
staff,  and  why  the  rods  and  staffs  of  the  princes  were  chosen 
tat  this  decision,  philologists  wiU  consider.  Por  these  were 
the  badges,  signs,  and  cognisances  of  their  places,  and  were 
I  kiad  of  sceptre  in  their  hands,  denoting  their  super- 
eminencies.  The  staff  of  divinity  is  ordinarily  described  in 
liie  hands  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  old  draughts.  Trojan 
ind  Grecian  princes  were  not  without  the  like,  whereof  the 
ihoulders  of  Thersites  felt  from  the  hands  of  Ulysses, 
I  Achilles  in  Homer,  as  by  a  desperate  oath,  swears  by  his 
I  tooden  sceptre,  which  should  never  bud  nor  bear  leaves 
'^eain;  whicn  seeming  the  greatest  impossibility  to  him, 
lanmcetli  the  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod.     And  if  it  could  be 


*  Sbacber,  from  Shachar  fe&tinus  fuit  or  maturuit.         t  Jer.  i.  11. 

X  Eodes.  xii.  5. 
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well  made  out  that  Homer  had  seen  the  books  of  Moses,  in 
that  expression  of  Achilles,  he  might  allude  unto  this 
miracle. 

That  power  which  proposed  the  experiment*  by  blossoms 
in  the  rod,  added  also  the  fruit  of  almonds ;  the  text  not 
strictly  making  out  the  leaves,  and  so  omitting  the  middle 
germination ;  the  leaves  properly  coming  after  the  flowers, 
and  before  the  almonds.  And  therefore  if  you  have  well 
perused  medals,  you  cannot  but  observe  how  in  the  impress 
of  many  shekels,  which  pass  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Jerusalem  shekels,  the  rod  of  Aaron  is  improperly  laden  with 
many  leaves,  whereas  that  which  is  shown  un&rthe  name 
of  the  Samaritan  shekel,  seems  most  conformable  tmto  the 
text,  which  describeth  the  fimit  without  leaves. 

25.  '*  Binding^  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt 
unto  the  choice  vine." 

That  vines,  which  are  commonly  supported,  should  grow 
so  large  and  bulky,  as  to  be  fit  to  fasten  their  juments,  and 
beasts  of  labour  unto  them,  may  seem  a  hard  expression 
unto  many :  which  notwithstanding  may  easily  be  admitted,  j 
if  we  consider  the  account  of  Pfiny,  that  in  many  places  ■ 
out  of  Italy  vines  do  grow  without  any  stay  or  support: 
nor  wUl  it  be  otherwise  conceived  of  lusty  vines,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  the  same  author*  delivereth,  that  the  statoa 
of  Jupiter  was  made  out  of  a  vine ;  and  that  out  of  one 
single  Cyprian  vine  a  scale  or  ladder  was  made  that  reached 
unto  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

26.  '^  I  was  exalted  as  a  palm  tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as 
a  rose  plant^  in  Jericho."     That  the  rose  of  Jericho,  or 

*  Plin,  lib.  xiv. 

^  Bmdmg,  <kc.]  In  some  parts  of  Persia,  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  turn  their  cattle  into  the  vineyards  after  the  vintage,  to  browse  oa 
the  vines,  some  of  which  are  so  large  that  a  man  can  scarcely  compas 
their  trunks  in  his  arms. 

'  rose  plant  in  Jericho.]  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  the  following  deacnp* 
tion  of  the  oriental  rose  trees  probably  here  intended : — "  On  fint 
entering  this  bower  of  fairy  land,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearanoe  rf 
two  rose  trees  ;  full  faurteen  feet  high,  laden  with  thousands  of  flowen^ 
ill  cverv  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent,  that 
imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume  ;  indeed, 
1  believe  that  in  no  country  of  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such 
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hat  plant  which  passeth  among  us  nnder  that  denomina- 
ion,  was  signified  in  this  text,  you  are  not  like  to  apprehend 
rith  some,  who  also  name  it  the  rose  of  St.  Mary,  and 
leliver,  that  it  openeth  the  branches,  and  flowers  upon  the 
ve  of  our  Saviour's  nativity:  hut  rather  conceive  it  some 
(roper  kind  of  rose,  which  thrived  and  prospered  in  Jericho 
Mnae  than  in  the  neighbour  countries.  For  our  rose  of 
ericho  is  a  very  low  and  hard  plant,  a  few  inches  above  tiie 
round  ;  one  whereof  brought  from  Jud^a  I  have  kept  by 
le  many  years,  nothing  resembling  a  rose  tree,  either  in 
lowers,  branches,  leaves,  or  growth ;  and  so  improper  to 
nswer  the  emphatical  word  of  exaltation  in  the  text: 
prowing  not  only  about  Jericho,  but  other  parts  of  Judsea 
nd  Arabia,  as  Bellonius  hath  observed :  which  being  a  diy 
nd  ligneous  plant,  is  preserved  many  years,  and  though 
Tumpled  and  furled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  water,  will  swell 
nd  cBsplay  its  parts. 

27.  Quati  T^nhinikua  extendi  ramos,  when  it  is  said  in 
lie  same  chi^ter,  ^'  as  a  turpentine  tree^  have  I  stretched 
rat  my  branches."  It  wiU  not  seem  strange  unto  such  as 
uive  eit^ier  seen  that  tree  or  examined  its  description :  for 
t  is  a  plant  that  widely  displayeth  its  branches :  and  though 
in  some  European  countries  it  be  but  of  a  low  and  fruticeous 
growth,  yet  Pliny  observeth  that  it  is  great  in  Syria*  and 
10  allowably,  or  at  least  not  improperly  mentioned  in  the 
B^nression  of  Hoseaf  according  to  the  vulgar  translation, 
Super  capita  mowtkim  sacrificant,  Sfc,  sub  quercu,  populOy 
9t  terehintho,  quomam  bona  est  tmbra  ejus.  And  this  diflu- 
Bon  and  spreading  of  its  branches  hath  afforded  the  proverb 
of  terebmtho  stultior,  applicble  unto  arrogant  or  boasting 

*  TerebinthuB  in  Macedonia  firuticat,  in  Syria,  magna  est,  lib.  ziii.P^m. 

t  Hos.  iv.  13. 


tion  as  in  Persia,  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated,  and  prized  by 
ie  natives.    Their  gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  with  its  plants^ 
beir  rooms  ornamented  with  vases  filled  with  its  gathered  bunches,  and 
bath  strewed  with  the  ftill-blown  flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever- 


laianished  items.  ** 
'  tmrpetUine  tree,]  An  evergreen  of  moderate  size,  with  a  top  and 
VK^es  large  in  proportion  ;  leaves  like  the  olive,  but  green,  mixed 
tth  red  and  purple  ;  the  flowers  purple,  growing  in  branches,  like  the 
De ;  fruit  like  that  of  the  juniper,  and  of  a  ruddy  purple. 
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persons,  who  spread  and  display  their  own  acts,  as  Erasmus   ^ 
hath  observed. 

28.  It  is  said  in  our  translation,  "  Saul  tarried  in  the  >:: 
uppermost  parts  of  Gibeah,  under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  /j 
is  in  Migron :  and  the  people  which  were  with  him  were  r 
about  six  hundred  men."  And  when  it  is  said  in  some  . 
Latin  translations,  Saul  marabatur^o  tentorio  9uh  mah-  ». 
granato,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  take  it  in  the  common  : 
literal  sense,  who  know  that  a  pomegranate  tree  is  but  low  !^ 
of  growth,  and  very  unfit  to  pitch  a  tent  under  it ;  and  T 
may  rather  apprehend  it  as  the  name  of  a  place,  or  tbe 
rock  of  Bimmon,  or  Pomegranate ;  so  named  from  pome- 
granates which  grew  there,  and  which  many  think  to  hare  i^. 
been  the  same  place  mentioned  in  Judges.* 

29.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,   "  Where  water  ^r 
stood  before,  dry  land  appeared,  and  out  of  the  Bed  Sea 
a  way  appeared  vdthout  impediment,  and  out  of  the  violent 
streams  a  green  field ;"  or  as  the  Latin  renders  it,  eampu  L 
germinans  de  profunda :  whereby  it  seems  implied  that  the   ^ 
Israelites  passed  over  a  green  field  at  the  bottom  of  the  | 
sea :  and  though  most  would  have  this  but  a  metaphorical  d 
expression,  yet  may  it  be  literally  tolerable ;  and  so  may  be    * 
safely  apprehended  by  those  that  sensibly  know  what  great  . 
number  of  vegetables  (as  the  several  varieties  of  alg<B^  sea    - 
lettuce,  phasganium,  conferva,  caulis  marina,  ahies,  erica,    . 
tamarice,  divers  sorts  of  muscus,  fucus,  qttercus  marina,  and 
corallines),  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Since  it  is 
also  now  well  known,  that  the  western  ocean,   for  manj 
degrees,  is  covered  with  sargasso  or  lenticula  marina,  and 
found  to  arise  from  the  bottom  of  that  sea ;  since,  upon  the 
coast  of  Provence  by  the  isles  of  Eres,  there  is  a  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  la  ^Prairie,  or  the  meadowy 
sea,  from  the  bottom  thereof  so  plentifully  covered  with 
plants :  since  vast  heaps  of  weeds  are  found  in  the  bellies  of 
some  whales  taken  in  the  northern  ocean,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore :  and  since  the  providence  of  nature  hath 
provided  this  shelter  for  minor  fishes ;  both  for  their  spawn, 
and  safety  of  their  young  ones.     And  this  might  be  more 
peculiarly  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  the  Red  Sea,  since  the 

*  Judges  XX.  45, 47 ;  xxi.  13. 
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lebrews  named  it  Bv/ph  or  the  weedy  sea :  and,  also,  seeing 
Pheophrastus  and  Pliny,  observing  the  growth  of  vegetables 
nder  water,  have  made  their  chief  illustrations  &om  those 
1  the  Bed  Sea. 

30.  You  will  readily  discover  how  widely  they  are  mis- 
Eiken,  who  accept  the  sycamore  mentioned  in  several  parts 
f  Scripture  for  the  sycamore  or  tree  of  that  denomination 
rith  us ;  which  is  properly  but  one  kind  or  difference  of 
eer^  and  bears  no  fruit  with  any  resemblance  unto  a  fig. 

But  you  will  rather,  thereby,  apprehend  the  true  and 
;entiine  sycamore  or  sycaminus,  which  is  a  stranger  in  our 
tfurts.  A  tree  (according  to  the  description  of  Theo- 
ihrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Gtden),  resembling  a  mulberry 
ree  in  the  leaf,  but  in  the  fruit  a  fig  ;^  which  it  produceth 
lot  in  the  twigs  but  in  the  trunk  or  greater  branches, 
mswerable  to  the  sycamore  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  fig  or 
fiamez  of  the  Arabians,  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  with 
I  leaf  somewhat  broader  than  a  mulberry,  and  in  its  fruit 
like  a  fig.  Insomuch  that  some  have  fancied  it  to  have  had 
its  first  production  from  a  fig  tree  grafted  on  a  piulberry. 
It  is  a  tree  common  in  Judsea,  whereof  they  made  frequent 
use  in  buildings;  and  so  understood,  it  explaineth  that 
ennresdon  in  Isaiah:*  '*  Sycamori  excisi  sunt,  eedros  sub- 
iMuemus.  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build 
with  hewn  stones  :  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
change  them  into  cedars." 

It  is  a  broad  spreading  tree,  not  only  fit  for  walks,  groves, 
and  shade,  but  also  afibrding  profit.  And  therefore  it  is 
nid  that  King  David  t  appointed  Baalhanan  to  be  over  his 
otire  trees  and  sycamores,  which  were  in  great  plenty ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  delivered,  that  '^  Solomon  made  cedars  to 
be  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abun- 
dance." {  That  is,  he  planted  many,  though  they  did  not 
eome  to  perfection  in  his  days. 

And  as  it  grew  plentifully  about  the  plains,  so  was  the 
imit  good  for  food;  and,  as  Bellonius  and  late  accounts 

•  iMiah  ix.  10.  1 1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.  1 1  Kings  x.  27. 

*  raembUng  in  fruit  a  Jig.]  In  smell  and  figure,  but  not  in  the  mode 
>f  growth  ;  they  grow  in  dusters  at  the  end  of  a  fruit  stalk,  not  singly 
like  fig*. 
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deliver,  very  refireshing  unto  travellers  in  those  hot  and  dry  ' 
countries :  whereby  the  expression  of  Amos*  becomes  more  . 
intelligible/  when  he  said  he  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  ga- 
therer of  sycamore  fruit.  And  the  expression  of  Davidt  i 
also  becomes  more  emphatical ;  "  He  destroyed  their  vines  ; 
with  hail,  and  their  sycamore  trees  with  frost."  That  is, 
their  sicmoth  in  the  original,  a  v^ord  in  the  sound  not  £u  : 
from  the  sycamore.  : 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,    "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  r 
mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  trnto  this  sycamine  tree,  be  .) 
thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou  placed  in  the  sea,  ; 
and  it  should  obey  you  :":J:  it  might  be  more  significan%  h 
spoken  of  this  sycamore ;  this  being  described  to  be  ari(fr  ) 
vasta,  a  large  and  weH-rooted  tree,  whose  removal  was  more  »i 
difficult  than  many  others.    And  so  the  instance  in  that   i 
text,  is  very  properly  made  in  the  sycamore  tree,  one  of  the  ^ 
largest  and  less  removable  trees  among  them.     A  tree  so  [_ 
lasting  and  well-rooted,  that  the  sycamore  which  ZaccheuB  L 
ascended  is  stiU  shown  in  JudsBa  imto  travellers ;  as  also  i 
the    hollow    sycamore   at  Maturssa  in  Egypt,  where  the  ;. 
blessed  virgin  is  said  to  have  remained:  wluch  though ib 
relisheth  of  the  legend,  yet  it  plainly  declareth  what  opi^ 
nion  they  had  of  the  lasting  condition  of  that  tree,  to  comir 
tenance  the  tradition ;  for  which  they  might  not  be  without 
some  experience,  since  the  learned  describer  of  the  pyra- 
mids §  observeth,  that  the  old  Egyptians  made  coffins  ot  this 
wood,  which  he  foimd  yet  fresh  andimdecayed  among  divers 
of  their  mummies. 

And  thus,  also,  when  Zaccheus  climbed  up  into  a  syca^ 
more  above  any  other  tree,  this  being  a  large  and  fiur  one, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  choice  of  a  proper  and 
advantageous  tree  to  look  down  upon  our  Saviour. 

31.  Whether  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  and  the  increase  of  the  seed  unto  thirty^ 
sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold,  had  any  reference  unto  the  ages 
of  believers,  and  measure  of  their  faith,  as  children,  young 
and  old  persons,  as  to  beginners,  well  advanced  and  strongly 
confirmed  Christians,  as  learned  men  have  hinted ;  or  whe- 
ther in  this  progressional   ascent  there  were   any  latent  | 

♦Amosvii.  14.  f  Psalm  IxxviiL  47. 

:}:  Luke  xvii.  6.  §  D.  Greaves. 
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ly,  as  the  mystical  interpreters  of  numbers  may  appre- 
I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

b,  now  this  multiplication  may  well  be  conceived,  and 
at  way  apprehended,  and  that  this  centesimal  increase 
naturally  strange,  you  that  are  no  stranger  in  agricul- 
old  and  new,  are  not  like  to  make  great  doubt, 
it  every  grain  should  produce  an  ear  affording  an  hun- 
grains,  is  not  like  to  be  their  conjecture  who  behold 
rowth  of  corn  in  our  fields,  wherein  a  common  grain 

Produce  far  less  in  number.  Por  barley,  consisting 
two  versus  or  rows,  seldom  exceedeth  twenty  grains, 
is,  ten  upon  each  aroixoc,  or  row;  rye,  of  a  square 
,  is  very  fruitful  at  forty :  wheat,  besides  the  irit  and 
us,  or  imperfect  grains  of  the  small  husks  at  the  top 
ottom  of  the  ear,  is  fruitful  at  ten  treble  fflumi  or 
in  a  row,  each  containing  but  three  grains  in  breadth, 

middle  grain  arriveth  at  all  to  perfection;  and  so 
;h  up  threescore  grains  in  both  sides. 
;  even  this  centesimal  fructification  may  be  admitted  in 
sorts  of  cerealia,  and  grains  firom  one  ear :  if  we  take 
ticum  cenHgranum,  or  fertilissiinttm  Pliniiy  Indian 
,  and  panicwn;  which,  in  every  ear,  containeth  hun* 
of  grams. 

;  this  increase  may  easily  be  conceived  of  grains  in 
botal  multiplication,  in  good  and  fertile  grounds,  since, 
ry  grain  of  wheat  produceth  but  three  ears,  the  in- 

will  arise  above  that  niunber.  Nor  are  we  without 
des  of  some  grounds  which  have  produced  many  more, 
ind  above  this  centesimal  increase :  as  Pliny  hath  lefb 
.ed  of  the  Byzacian  field  in  Africa.*  Misit  ex  eo  loco 
'ator  ex  tmo  grano  qua&raginta  pauds  minus  germma. 

et  Neroni  similiter  tercentum  quadraginta  stipulas  ex 
ratio.  Cum  centesimos  quidem  Leontvni  Siciltw  ca/mpi 
nt,  aliique,  et  tota  Bcetica,  et  imprimis  ^gypius. 
jven  in  our  own  country,  from  one  grain  of  wheat 

in  a  garden,  I  have  numbered  many  mare  than  an 
Bd.i 

*  Plm,  Hist  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  21. 

my  mwrt  them  an  hvmdflred.']  The  manuscript  in  the  BritiBh 
Q  reads,  '^  no  less  than  three  hundred  stalks  and  ears." — MS* 
.841. 
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And  though  many  grains  are  commonly  lost  which  come 
not  to  sprouting  or  earing,  yet  the  same  is  also  verified  in 
measure ;  as  that  one  bushel  should  produce  a  hundred,  as 
is  exemplified  by  the  com  in  G^erar :  "  Then  Isaac  sowed  in 
that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold."* 
That  is,  as  the  Chaldee  explaineth  it,  a  hundred  for  one, 
when  he  measured  it.  And  this  Pliny  seems  to  intend, 
when  he  saith  of  the  fertile  Byzacian  territory  before  men- 
tioned, ex  uno  centeni  quinqua^ta  modii  redduntur. 
And  may  be  favourably  apprehended  of  the  fertiUty  of 
some  grounds  in  Poland;  wherein,  after  the  accounts  of 
Gaguinus,  firom  rye  sowed  in  August,  come  thirty  or  forty 
ears,  and  a  man  on  horseback  can  scarce  look  over  it. 

In  the  sabbatical  crop  of  Jud^a,  there  must  be  admitted 
a  large  increase,  and  probably  not  short  of  this  centesimal 
multiplication :  for  it  supphed  part  of  the  sixth  year, 
the  whole  seventh,  and  eighth,  until  the  harvest  of  that 
year. 

The  seven  years   of  plenty  in  Egypt  must  be  of  high  j 
increase ;  when,  by  stormg  up  but  the  fifth  part,  they  sup-  , 
plied  the  whole  land,  ana  many  of  their  neighbours  after : 
for  it  is  said,  "  the  famine  was  in  all  the  land  about  them."t 
And  therefore  though  the  causes  of  the  dearth  in  Egypt  be 
made  out  from  the  defect  of  the  overflow  of  Nilus,  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  dream  of  Pharaoh ;  yet  was  that  no  cause  of  the  | 
scarcity  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  may  rather  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  for  some  suc- 
ceeding years,  if  their  famine  held  time  and  duration  wiA  , 
that  of  Egypt;   as  may  be  probably  gathered  from  that  j 
expression  of  Joseph,  "  come  down  unto  me  (into  Egypt) 
and  tarry  not,  and  there  will  I  nourish  thee :  for  yet  there 
are  five  years  of  famine,  lest  thou  and  thy  household,  and  all 
that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty."  J 

How  they  preserved  their  corn  so  long  in  Egypt  may 
seem  hard  unto  northern  and  moist  climates,  except  we  con- 
sider the  many  ways  of  preservation  practised  by  antiquity, 
and  also  take  in  that  nandsome  account  of  Pliny;  whit 
corn  soever  is  laid  up  in  the  ear,  it  taketh  no  harm  keep  it 
as  long  as  you  will,  although  the  best  and  most  assured  way 

*  Gren.  xxvi.  12. 
t  Gen.  xli.  56.  t  Gen.  xlv.  9, 11. 
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leep  com  is  in  caves  and  vaults  nnder  ground,  according 
;he  practice  of  Cappadocia  and  Thracia. 
ji  Egypt  and  Mauritania  above  all  things  they  look  to 
I,  that  their  granaries  stand  on  high  ground;  and  how 

soever  their  floor  be,  they  lay  a  course  of  chaff  betwixt 
ind  the  ground.  Besides,  they  put  up  their  com  in 
naiies  and  bins  together  with  the  ear.  And  Varro  de- 
treth  that  wheat  laid  up  in  that  manner  will  last  fifby 
rs ;  millet  an  hundred ;  and  beans  so  conserved,  in  a 
e  of  Ambracia,  were  known  to  live  an  hundred  and 
mty  ye«rs ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  King  Pyrrhus,  unto 

Pyratick  war  under  the  conduct  of  Pompey. 
^ore  strange  it  may  seem  how,  after  seven  years,  the 
ins  conserved  should  be  fruitful  for  a  new  production, 
r  it  is  said  that  Joseph  deUvered  seed  unto  the  Egyptians, 
BOW  their  land  for  the  eighth  year :  and  com  after  seven 
urs  is  like  to  afford  little  or  no  production,  according  to 
eophrastus ;  "  ad  setnentem  semen  anniculum  optimum  pu- 
UTj  binum  deterius  et  trinwm ;  ultra  sterile  ferme  est, 
anquam  ad  usum  cibarium  idoneum"^ 
Yet  since,  from  former  exemplifications,  com  may  be  made 
last  so  long,  the  fructifying  power  may  well  be  conceived 
last  in  some  good  proportion,  according  to  the  region  and 
ice  of  its  conservation,  as  the  same  Theophrastus  hath 
served,  and  left  a  notable  example  from  Cappadocia,  where 
m  might  be  kept  sixty  years,  and  remain  fertile  at  forty ; 
sording  to  his  expression  thus  translated ;  in  Cappadocia 
»  quodam  Petra  dicto,  triticum  ad  quadraginta  annos 
eundum  est,  et  ad  sementem  percommodum  durare  proditum 
\  sexagenos  aut  septv^enos  ad  usum  cibarium  servari 
tie  idoneum.  The  situation  of  that  conservatorv  was,  as 
delivereth,  vyI/riXov,  evwyowy  evavpoVf  high,  airy,  and  exposed 
favourable  winds.  And  upon  such  consideration  of  winds 
1  ventilation,  some  conceived  the  Egyptian  granaries  were 
de  open,  the  country  being  free  from  rain.  However  it 
I,  that  contrivance  could  uot  be  without  some  hazard : 
the  great  mists  and  dews  of  that  country  might  dispose 

com  unto  cormption.f 

*  TTieoph.  Hiit.  lib.  viii. 
t  Egypt  o/i(xX<iO^}}Ci  Kai  dpotrepog.    Vide  Theopkrastum, 
rOL.  III.  N 
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More  plainlv  may  they  mistake,  who,  from  some  analogy 
of  name  (as  if  pyramid  were  derived  from  vvpoy,  triticuvi), 
conceive  the  Egyptian  pyramids  to  have  been  built  for 
granaries,  or  look  for  any  settled  monuments  about  the 
deserts  erected  for  that  intention ;  since  their  store-houses 
were  made  in  the  great  towns,  according  to  Scripture  ex- 
pression, "  He  gathered  up  all  the  food  for  -seven  years, . 
which  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  m  the . 
cities :  the  food  of  the  field  which  was  round  about  every . 
city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same."* 

32.  "  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive  tree,  which  i»  ^ 
wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted,  contrary  to  nature,  into  a 
good  olive  tree,  how  much  more  shall  these  which  be  the  | 
natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree?". 
In  which  place,  how  answerable^  to  the  doctrine  of  hus». 
bandry  this  expression  of  St.  Paul  is,  jrou  wiU  readily  ap-l 
prehend  who  understand  the  rules  of  insition  or  grafting,^ 
and  that  way  of  vegetable  propagation ;  wherein  it  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  or  natural  rules  which  art  observeth :  viz. 
to  make  use  of  scions  more  ignoble  than  the  stock,  or 
to  graft  wild  upon  domestic  and  good  plants,  according' 
as  Theophrastus  hath  anciently  ob8erved,t  and,  making 
instance  in  the  olive,  hath  left  this  doctrine  unto  us: 
urbanum  sylvestrihus  ut  satis  oleastris  inserere.  Nam  si  e 
contrario  sylvestrem  in  urhanos  severis,  etsi  differentia 
quadam  erit,  tamen  honce  frugis  a/rhor  nunquam  prqfecto 
reddetur :  J  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  our  present 
practice,  who  graft  pears  on  thorns,  and  apples  upon  crab- 
stocks,  not  using  the  contrary  insition.  And  when  it  is 
said,  "  how  much  more  shall  these,  which  are  the  natural 
branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  natural  olive  tree?" 
this  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  rule  of  the  same  author  ;j 
etrn  ce  fieXriiov  eyKsyrcTpi/jiOQ  ojjLoiwy  elg  Ofdoia,  insitio  melior  est 
similium  in  similibus :  for  the  nearer  consanguinity  there  i*i 
between  the,  scions  and  the  stock,  the  readier  comprehension 
is  made,  and  the  nobler  fructification.     According  also  unto 

*  Gen.  xli.  48.  f  De  Causis  Plant,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

t  KoXXiKapTTfXv  ovK  e^ei. 

"^  how     a'iii8werabl€.'\       "How    geographically    answerable."  —  J/^- 
Sloan.  1841. 
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J  later  caution  of  Laurenbergius  ;*  arhores  domestictB 
itiofd  destinatWy  semper  anteponenda  st/lvestribtis.  And 
ugh  the  success  be  good,  and  ma^  suffice  upon  stocks  of 

same  denomination ;  yet,  to  be  grafted  up<Mx  their  own 
i  mother  stock,  is  the  nearest  insition:  which  way, 
ogh  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  embraced,  and 
ad  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  fruit,  and 
sh  the  rather,  if  the  tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a  good 
.  generous  pknt,  a  good  and  &dr  olive,  as  the  apostle 
ns  to  imply  by  a  peculiar  word,t  scarce  to  be  found 
$where. 

t  must  be  also  considered,  that  the  oleaster,  or  wild  olive, 
cutting,  transplanting,  and  the  best  managery  of  art, 

be  made  but  to  produce  such  olives  as  Theophrastus 
h  were  particularly  named  phaulict,  that  is,  hut  bad 
es ;  and  that  it  was  among  prodigies  for  the  oleaster  to 
ome  aa  oHve  tree. 

Lnd  when  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  appHed 
o  the  olive  tree,  it  hath  an  emphatical  sense,  very 
Beable  xmto  that  Iree  which  is  best  propagated  this  way ; 

at  all  by  surculation,    as   Theophrastus   observeth,^ 

well  by  seed,  as  hath  been  observed.  Omne  semen 
He  genus  perficit,  prceter  olea/m,  ohastrwm  enim  generate 
est  sylvestrem  oleam,  et  nan  oleam  veram. 
'  I^  therefore,  thou  Roman  and  Gentile  branch,  which 
rfc  cut  from  the  wild  olive,  art  now,  by  the  signal  mercy 
Gk)d,  beyond  the  ordinary  and  commonly  expected  way, 
fted  into  the  true  olive,  the  church  of  God;  if  thou, 
ich  neither  naturally  nor  by  human  art  canst  be  made  to 
iduce  any  good  fruit,  and,  next  to  a  miracle,  to  be  made 
rue  olive,  art  now  by  the  benignity  of  God  grafted  into 
•  proper  olive;  how  much  more  shall  the  Jew,  and 
loral  branch,  be  grafted  into  its  genuine  and  mother  tree, 
erein  propinquity  of  nature  is  Hke,  so  readily  and  pros- 
!Ously,  to  effect  a  coalition  ?  And  this  more  especially 
the  expressed  way  of  insition  or  implantation,  the  olive 
ng  not  successfully  propagable  by  seed,  nor  at  aU  by 
•culation." 


*  De  hofi'ticuUy/ra,  f  ica\XisXa(o»'.    Bom.  xi.  24. 

X  Oeoponic.  lib.  x. 
n2 
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33.  "As  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house.'* 
This  expression,  in  our  translation,  which  keeps  close  to 
original  chasideh,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  Greek 
Latin  translation ;  nor  agreeable  unto  common  observatic 
whereby  they  are  known  commonly  to  build  upon  chimiu 
or  the  tops  of  houses  and  high  buildings,  which  notwit 
standing,  the  common  translation  may  dearly  consist 
observation,  if  we  consider  that  this  is  commonly  affirmed 
the  black  stork,  and  take  notice  of  the  description  of 
thologus  in  Aldrovandus,  that  such  storks  are  ofben  found: 
divers  parts,  and  that  thev  d^  in  arhoribus  nidulariy  prast 
in  dbietihus ;  make  their  nests  on  trees,^  especially  u] 
fir  trees.  Nor  wholly  disagreeing  unto  the  practice  of 
common  white  stork,  according  unto  Varro,  nidultmtw\ 
(wris :  and  the  concession  of  Aldrovandus  that  somet 
they  build  on  trees :  and  the  assertion  of  Bellonius,t 
men  dress  them  nests,  and  place  cradles  upon  high  trees, 
marish  regions,  that  storks  may  breed  upon  them :  w1 ' 
course  some  observe  for  herons  and  cormorants  with  Q| 
And  this  building  of  storks  upon  trees,  may  be  also  answii 
able  unto  the  original  and  natural  way  of  building  of  stdl 
before  the  political  habitations  of  men,  and  the  raising  i 
houses  and  high  buildings ;  before  they  were  invited  k 
such  conveniences  and  prepared  nests,  to  relinquish  thd 
natural  places  of  nidulation.  I  say,  before  or  where  sud 
advantages  are  not  ready;  when  sw£ulows  found  other  plao| 
than  chimneys,  and  daws  found  other  places  than  holes  I 
high  fabricks  to  build  in, 

34.  "  And  therefore,  Israel  said,  carry  down  the  maul 
present,  a  little  balm,  a  little  honey,  and  myrrh,  nuts, 
almonds."  J     Now  whether  this,  which  Jacob  sent,  were 
proper  balsam  extolled  by  human  writers,  you  cannot 
make  some  doubt,  who  nnd  the  Greek  translation  to 
prfffiyrj,  that  is,  restna,  and  so  may  have  some  suspicion 
it  might  be  some  pure  distillation  from  the  turpentine 
which   grows  prosperously  and  plentifully  in  Judsea, 

*  Psalm  civ.  17.  t  Belloniiis  de  Avilits.  t  Gen,  xliii.  11. 

^  make  their  nests  on  trees.]    Doubdan  saw  immense  numbers  of  1 
birds  in  Cralilee  resting  in  the  evening  on  trees.   Harmer's  01 
vol.  iii.  p.  328. 
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ems  so  understood  by  the  Arabic;  and  was  indeed  es- 
emed  by  Theophrastus   and  Dioscorides  the  chiefest  of 
■nous  bodies,  and  the  word  resina  emphatically  used 
r  it. 
That  the  balsam  plant  hath  grown  and  prospered  in  Judaea 

>  believe  without  dispute.  For  the  same  is  attested  by 
leophrastus,  Pliny,  Justinus,  and  many  more.  Erom  the 
Bunendation  that  Ghlen  affordeth  of  tLe  balsam  of  Syria, 
d  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  that  she  obtained  some  plants  of 
ham  from  Herod  the  Great  to  transplant  into  Egypt. 
Bt  whether  it  was  so  anciently  in  Judsea  as  the  time  of 
leob ;  nay,  whether  this  plant  was  here  before  the  time  of 
domon,  that  great  collector  of  vegetable  rarities,  some 
mbt  may  be  made  from  the  account  of  Josephus,  that  the 
Ken  of  Sheba,  a  part  of  Arabia,  among  presents  unto 
domon  brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of 
e  peculiar  estimables  of  her  country. 

Whether  this  ever  had  its  natuim  growth,  or  were  an 
ngnial  native  plant  in  JudsBa,  much  more  that  it  was 
Koliar  unto  that  country,  a  greater  doubt  may  arise : 
Ule  we  read  in  Fausanias,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus,  that 

>  grows  also  in  Arabia,  and  find  in  Theophrastus,*  that  it 
lew  in  two  gardens  about  Jericho  in  Judsea.  And  more 
specially  while  we  seriously  consider  that  notable  discourse 
Mreen  Abdella,  Abdachim,  and  Alpinus,  concluding  the 
ttoral  and  original  place  of  this  singular  plant  to  be  in 
inbia,  about  Mecha  and  Medina,  where  it  still  plentifrdly 
lt)weth,  and  mountains  abou&d  therein  ;t  from  whence  it 
lih  been  carefully  transplanted  by  the  bashas  of  Grand 
^Iro,  into  the  garden  of  Matarea :  where,  when  it  dies,  it 

fcnpaired  again  from  those  parts  of  Arabia,  from  whence 
©  Grand  Siguier  yearly  receiveth  a  present  of  balsam  from 
e  xeriff  of  Mecha,  still  called  by  the  Arabians  halessan; 
ieaee  they  believe  arose  the  Greek  appellation  balsam. 
dd  since  these  balsam  plants  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
idasa,  and  though  purposely  cultivated,  are  often  lost  in 
idsa,  but  everlastingly  live,  and  naturally  renew  in  Arabia^ 
ey  probably  concluded,  that  those  of  JudsBa  were  foreign 
A  transplanted  from  these  parts. 

'  T%€opknut»  lib.  ix,  cap.  6.  f  Prosper  AlptniUf  de  BdUamo. 
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All  which  notwithstanding,  since  the  same  plant  mi; 
grow  naturally  and  spontaneously  in  several  countries,'  am 
either  £rom  inward  or  outward  causes  be  lost  in  one  region 
while  it  continueth  and  subsisteth  in  another,  the  bsdsao 
tree  might  possibly  be  a  native  of  Judaa  as  well  as  of  Arabia 
which  because  de  facto  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  .tin 
ancient  expressions  of  Scripture  become  doubtful  in  thi 
point.  But  since  this  plant  hath  not  for  a  long  time  grcm 
in  JudsBa,  and  still  plentifully  ^prospers  in  Arabia,  that  whid 
now  comes  in  precious  parcels  to  us,  and  still  is  called  th 
balsam  of  Judsea,  may  now  surrender  its  name,  and  mov 
properly  be  called  the  balsam  of  Arabia^. 

85.  ''  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten ;  for  th 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boUed,  but  the  whei 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up." 
How  the  barley  and  the  flax  should  be  smitten  in  the  plaga 
of  hail  in  Egypt,  and  the  wheat  and  rye  escape,  becaua 
they  were  not  yet  grown  up,  may  seem  strange  unt 
English  observers,  who  call  barley  summer  com,  sown  fl 
many  months  after  wheat,  and  [who]  beside  (hardeumpol^ 
stichon,  or  big  barley),  sow  not  barley  in  the  winter  to  ant 
cipate  the  growth  of  wheat. 

And  the  same  may  also  seem  a  preposterous  expressio 
unto  all  who  do  not  consider  the  various  agriculture,  an 
diflerent  husbandry  of  nations,  and  such  as  was  practised  i 
Egypt,  and  fairly  proved  to  have  been  also  used  in  Jud» 
wherein  their  barley  harvest  was  before  that  of  wheat ;  as : 
confirmable  from  that  expression  in  Euth,  that  she  cant 
into  Bethlehem  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  and  stai 
unto  the  end  of  wheat  harvest ;  from  the  death  of  Manassei 
the  father  of  Judith,  emphatically  expressed  to  have  hap 
pened  in  the  wheat  harvest,  and  more  advanced  heat  of  thi 
sun ;  and  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  offer  the  barffij 
sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  in  March,  and  a  cake  of  wheat  flonl 
but  at  the  end  of  Pentecost,  consonant  unto  the  practice  i 
the  Egyptians,  who  (as  Theophrastus  delivereth)  sowJ 
their  barley  early  in  reference  to  their  flrst-fruits ;  and  al« 

*  Exod.  ix.  31. 

^  Arakia.l   See  note  on  the  balsam^  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  at  page  160. 
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the  common  rural  practice,  recorded  by  the  same  author, 
wuiture  serittir  triticum,  hordetmi,  quod  etiam  maturius 
teritur  ;  wheat  and  barley  are  sowed  early,  but  barley  earlier 
of  tbe  two. 

Flax  was  also  an  early  plant,  as  may  be  illustrated  from 
tte  neighbour  country  of  Canaan.  Por  the  Israelites  kept 
liie  passover  in  Q-ilgal,  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
mmk,  answering  i^to  part  of  our  March,  Lying  newly 
"j^sed  Jordan :  and  the  spies  which  were  sent  from  Shittim 
tmto  Jericho,  not  many  days  before,  were  hid  by  Rahab  under 
the  stalks  of  flax,  which  lay  drying  on  the  top  of  her  house : 
which  showeth  that  the  flax  was  already  and  newly  gathered. 
''Top  this  was  the  first  preparation  of  flax,  and  before 
hhiviation  or  rotting,  which,  after  Pliny's  account,  was  after 
wheat  harvest. 

^     "  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
^were  not  grown  up."     The  original  signifies  that  it  was 
'hidden,  or  dark,  the  vulgar  and  septuagint  that  it  was 
^  Merotinaus  or  late,  and  our  old  translation  that  it  was  late 
'  sown.    And  so  the  expression  and  interposition  of  Moses, 
'  who  weU  understood  the  husbandry  of  Egypt,  might  em- 
phatically declare  the  state  of  wheat  and  rye  in  that  par- 
I  ticular  year ;  and  if  so,  the  same  is  solvable  from  the  time 
[  of  the  flood  of  Nilus,  and  the  measure  of  its  iniuidation. 
Pop  if  it  were  very  high,  and  over-drenching  the  ground, 
'ftey  were  forced  to  later  seedtime;  and  so  the  wheat  and 
fte  pye  escaped ;  for  they  were  more  slowly  growing  grains, 
f  Hid,  by  reason  of  the  greater  inundation  of  the  river,  were 
«own  later  than  ordinaiy  that  year,  especially  in  the  plains 
'  Heap  the  river,  where  the  ground  drieth  latest. 
•  Some  think  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  acted  in  one  month, 
others  but  in  the  compass  of  twelve.    In  the  delivery  of 
Scripture  there  is  no  account  of  what  time  of  the  year  or 
particular  month  they  fell  out ;  but  the  account  of  these 
grains,  which  were  either  smitten  or  escaped,  makes  the 
j^igue  of  hail  to  bave  probably  happened  in  February. 
TMs  may  be  collected  from  the  new  and  old  account  of  the 
seedtime  and  harvest  in  Egypt.     For,  according  to  the 
aocount  of  Eadzivil,*  the  river  rising  in  June,  and  the  banks 

*  JUukiviP*  Travels, 
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being  cut  in  September,  they  sow  about  St.  Andrew's,  when  :- 
the  flood  is  retired,  and  the  moderate  dryness  of  the  ground  - 
permitteth.      So  that  the  barley,   anticipating  the  wheafc,  t^ 
either  in  time  of  sowing  or  growing,  might  be  in  ear  in  r 
Eebruary. 

The  account  of  Pliny*  is  little  different.    They  cast  their  • 
seed  upon  the  slime  and  mud  when  the  river  is  down,  which  b 
commonly  happeneth  in  the  beginning  of  November.    They  i 
begin  to  reap  and  cut  down  a  little  before  the  calends  ot  g 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  the  month  of  "^ 
May  their  harvest  is  in.     So  that  barley,  anticipating  wheat, 
it  might  be  in  ear  in  Eebruary,  and  wheat  not  yet  grown  up, 
at  least  to  the  spindle  or  ear,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hau. 
Por  they  cut  down  about  the  middle  of  March,  at  least  their 
forward  corns,  and  in  the  month  of  May  all  sorts  of  com 
were  in. 

The  « turning  of  the  river  into  blood ''  shows  in  what 
month  this  happened  not.     That  is,  not  when  the  river  had 
overflown ;  for  it  is  said,  "  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about  j 
the  river  for  water  to  drink,"  which  they  could  not  have  i 
done  if  the  river  had  been  out  and  the  fields  imder  water,     f 

In  the  same  text  you  cannot,  without  some  hesitation,  pass  [- 
over  the  translation  of  rye,  which  the  origuial  nameth  cassu- 
mefh,  the  Greek  rendereth  oh/ra,  the  Prench  and  Dutch 
spelta,  the  Latin  zea,  and  not  secale,  the  known  word  for 
rye.  But  this  common  rye,  so  well  imderstood  at  present, 
was  not  distinctly  described,  or  not  well  known  from  early 
antiquity.  And,  therefore,  in  this  uncertainty,  some  haTe 
thought  it  to  have  been  the  ti/j>ha  of  the  ancients.  Corditf 
\^'ill  have  it  to  be  oli/ra,  and  Euellius  some  kind  of  otyza- 
But  having  no  vulgar  and  well-known  name  for  those  grains, 
we  warily  embrace  an  appellation  of  near  affinity,  and 
tolerably  render  it  rye. 

"While  flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye  are  named,  some  may 
wonder  why  no  mention  is  made  of  rice,  wherewith,  at 
present,  Egypt  so  much  aboundeth.  But  whether  that 
plant  grew  so  early  in  that  country,  some  doubt  maybe 
made ;  for  rice  is  originally  a  grain  of  India,  and  might  not 
then  be  transplanted  into  Egypt. 

*  Plin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  18. 
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36.  "  Let  them  become  as  the  grass  growing  upon  the 
wise  top,  which  withereth  before  it  be  plucked  up, 
herewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
ndeth  sheaves  his  bosom."*  Though  the  "filling  of  the 
ind,"  and  mention  of  "  sheaves  of  hay  "  may  seem  strange 
ito  us,  who  use  neither  handful  or  sheaves  in  that  kind  of 
isbandry,  yet  may  it  be  properly  taken,  and  you  are  not  like 
>  doubt  thereof,  who  may  find  the  like  expressions  in  the 
ithors  De  Re  Rusticay  concerning  the  old  way  of  this> 
isbandry. 

Columella,t  delivering  what  works  were  not  to  be  per- 
itted  upon  the  Eoman  ferUe,  or  festivals,  among  others, 
Jts  down  that  upon  such  days  it  was  not  lawfiil  to  carry  or 
ind  up  hay,  Nee  foenwn  vincire  nee  vehere  per  religiones 
Tntificum  licet. 

Marco  VarroJ  is  more  particular ;  JPrimum  depratis  her- 
irum  cum  crescere  dcBiit,  subseeari  falcibus  debet,  et  quoad 
iracegcat  furcillis  versariy  cum  peracuit,  de  his  manipulos 
vri  et  vehi  in  vHlam, 

And  their  course  of  mowing  seems  somewhat  different 
)m  ours.    For  the^  cut  not  down  clear  at  once,  but  used 

after  section,  which  they  peculiarly  called  sicilitium,  ac- 
rding  as  the  word  is  expounded  by  Georgius  Alexandrinus 
d  Beroaldus,  after  Plmy :  Sicilire  est  falcibus  consectari 
^  Jwniseca  prceteriertmtf  aut  ea  secare  quce  foenisecce  pr<B- 
ierunt. 

37.  When  'tis  said  that  Elias  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper 
e,  some  may  wonder  how  that  tree,  which  in  our  parts 
>weth  but  low  and  shrubby,  should  afibrd  him  shade  and 
rering.*  But  others  know  that  there  is  a  lesser  and  a 
ger  kind  of  that  vegetable ;  that  it  makes  a  tree  in  its- 
jper  soil  and  region.  And  may  find  in  Pliny  that  in  the 
nple  of  Diana  Saguntina,  in  Spain,  the  rafters  were  made 
juniper. 

In  that  expression  of  David,§  "  Sharp  arrows  of  the 
g^ty,  with  coals  of  juniper."  Though  juniper  be  left  out 
the  last  translation,  yet  may  there  be  an  emphatical  sense 

*  Psalm  czxix.  7.  t  Cotvmella,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 

^  Varro,  lib.  i.  cap.  49.  §  Psalm  cxx.  4. 

'  When  *tu  taid,  tbc]  Parkhurst  suggests  that  the  prophet  took  up 
ii  this  humble  shelter  for  wcmi  of  a  b^tcr. 
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from  that  word ;  since  juniper  abounds  with  a  piercing  oil, 
and  makes  a  smart  fire.  And  the  rather,  if  that  quality  be 
half  true,  which  Pliny  affirmeth,  that  the  coals  of  juniper 
raked  up  will  keep  a  glowing  fire  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
For  so  the  expression  will  emphatically  imply,  not  only  the 
"  smart  burning  but  the  lasting  fire  of  their  malice." 

That  passage  of  Job,*  wherein  he  complains  that  poor  and 
half-famished  fellows  despised  him,  is  of  greater  diflSculty ; 
"  For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary,  they  cut  up 
mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for  meat.*' 
Wherein  we  might  at  firat  doubt  the  translation,  not  only 
from  the  Greek  text,  but  the  assertion  of  Dioscorides,  who 
affirmeth  that  the  roots  of  juniper  are  of  a  venomous  quality. 
But  Scaliger  hath  disproved  the  same  from  the  practice  of 
the  African  physicians,  who  use  the  decoction  of  juniper 
roots  against  the  venereal  disease.  The  Chaldee  reads  it 
genista,  or  some  kind  of  broom,  which  wiU  be  also  unusual 
and  hard  diet,  except  thereby  we  understand  the  orohanche, 
or  broom  rape,  which  groweth  from  the  roots  of  broom  ;  and 
which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  men  used  to  eat  raw  or 
boiled,  in  the  manner  of  asparagus. 

And,  therefore,  this  expression  doth  highly  declare  the 
misery,  poverty,  and  extremity,  of  the  persons  who  were  now 
mockers  of  him ;  they  being  so  contemptible  and  necessitous, 
that  they  were  fain  to  be  content,  not  with  a  mean  diet,  but 
such  as  was  no  diet  at  aU,  the  roots  of  trees,  the  roots  of :. 
juniper,  which  none  would  make  use  of  for  food,  but  in  the  ■ 
lowest  necessity,  and  some  degree  of  famishing. 

38.  "While   some  have   disputed  whether  Theophrastus 
knew  the  scarlet  berry,  others  may  doubt  whether  that  noble  |; 
tincture  were  known  unto  the  Hebrews,  which,  notwith-  (: 
standing,    seems   clear    from    the   early  and  iterated  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture  concerning  the  scarlet  tincture,  and 
is  the  less  to  be  doubted,  because  the  scarlet  berry  grew 
plentifully  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  so  they  were  furnished  i 
with  the  materials  of  that  colour.     For  though  Dioscorides  . 
saith  it  groweth  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  yet  that  it  also  i 
grew  in  Judaea  seems  more  than  probable  from  the  account 
of  Bellonius,  who  observed  it  to  be  so  plentiful  in  that 

*  Job  XXX.  3,  4. 
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country,  that  it  afforded  a  profitable  commodity,  and  great 
quantity  thereof  was  transported  by  the  Venetian  merchants. 

How  this  should  be  fitly  expressed  by  the  word  tolagnothy 
vermisy  or  worm,  may  be  made  out  from  Flimr,  who  calls  it 
coccus  scoleciuSf  or  the  wormy  berry ;  as  also  tcom.  the  name 
of  that  colour  called  vermilion,  or  the  worm  colour :  and 
w]ach.  is  also  answerable  unto  the  true  nature  of  it.  For 
fchis  is  no  proper  berry  containing  the  fructifying  part,  but 
a  kind  of  vesicular  excrescence,  adhering  commonly  to  the 
leaf  of  the  ilex  coccigera,  or  dwarf  and  small  kind  of  oak, 
whose  leaves  are  always  green,  and  its  proper  seminal  parts 
acorns.  This  little  bag  containeth  a  red  pulp,  which,  if  not 
timely  gathered,  or  left  to  itself,  produceth  small  red  flies, 
and  partly  a  red  powder,  both  serviceable  under  the  tincture. 
And,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  generation  of  flies,  when  it  is 
first  gathered,  they  sprinkle  it  over  with  vinegar,  especially 
such  as  make  use  of  the  fresh  pulp  for  the  confection  of 
alkermes  ;  which  still  retaineth  the  Arabic  name,  from  the 
hermeS'herry ;  which  is  agreeable  unto  the  description  of 
Bellonius  and  Quinqueranus.  And  the  same  we  have 
beheld  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  plentifully 
gathered,  and  called  manna  rusficorum,  from  the  con- 
siderable profit  which  the  peasants  make  by  gathering 
of  it. 

39.  Mention  is  made  of  oaks  in  divers  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  though  the  Latin  sometimes  renaers  a  turpentine 
tree,  yet  surely  some  kind  of  oak  may  be  understood 
thereby  ;  but  whether  our  common  oak,  as  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended, you  may  well  doubt;  for  the  coiftmon  oak, 
which  prospereth  so  well  with  us,  delighteth  not  in  hot 
regions.  And  that  diligent  botanist,  Bellonius,  who  took 
such  particular  notice  of  the  plants  of  Syria  and  Judaea, 
observed  not  the  vulgar  oak  in  those  parts.  But  he  found 
the  ilea,  cheme  vert,  or  evergreen  oak,  in  many  places  ;  as 
also  tha^  kind  of  oak  which  is  properly  named  esculus :  and 
he  makes  mention  thereof  in  places  about  Jerusalem,  and 
in  his  journey  from  thence  unto  Damascus,  where  he  found 
monies  ilice,  et  esculo  virentes ;  which  in  his  discourse  of 
Lemnos,  he  saith  are  always  green.  And  therefore  when  it 
is  said  of  Absalom,  that  "  his  mule  went  under  the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak, 
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and  he  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"* 
that  oak  might  be  some  ilex  or  rather  esculus.  For  that 
is  a  thick  and  bushy  kind,  in  arhem  comosa,  as  Daleehampius; 
ramis  in  orbem  dispositis  conums,  as  Brenealmus  describeth 
it.  And  when  it  is  said  that  '^  Ezechias  broke  down  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groyes,"t  thej  might  much  consist 
of  oaks,  which  were  sacred  unto  Pagan  deities,  as  this  more 
particularly,  according  to  that  of  Virgil, 

• 

Nemorumque  Jovi  qu»  maxima  firondet 
Esculus. 

And,  in  JudsBa,  where  no  hogs  were  eaten  by  the  Jews,  and 
few  kept  by  others,  'tis  not  unlikely  that  they  most  cherished 
the  escultis,  wldch.  might  serve  for  food  for  men.  For 
the  acorns  thereof  are  the  sweetest  of  any  oak,  and  taste  like 
chesnuts ;  and  so,  producing  an  edulious  or  esculent  fruit, 
is  properly  named  esculus. 

They  which  know  the  ilea:  or  evergreen  oak,  with  soniewhat 
prickled  leaves,  named  irpivoc,  will  better  understand  the 
irreconcileable  answer  of  the  two  elders,  when  the  one 
accused  Susanna  of  incontinency  under  a  rrplvoQ  or  evergreen 
oak,  the  other  under  a  (txIvoq,  lentiscus,  or  mastic  tree, 
which  are  so  different  in  bigness,  boughs,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
the  one  bearing  acorns,  the  other  berries  :  and  without  the 
knowledge,  wiU  not  emphatically  or  distinctly  understand 
that  of  the  poet, 

Flavaque  de  viridi  stillabant  ilice  mella. 

40.  "When  we  often  meet  with  the  cedars  of  Libanus,  that 
expression  may  be  used,  not  only  because  they  grew  in  a 
known  and  neighbour  country,  but  also  because  they  were  of 
the  noblest  and  largest  kind  of  that  vegetable :  and  we  find 
the  Phoenician  cedar  magnified  by  the  ancients.  The  cedar 
of  Libanus  is  a  coniferous  tree,  bearing  cones  or  clogs  (not 
berries)  of  such  a  vastndss,  that  Melchior  Lussy,  a  great 
traveller,  found  one  upon  Libanus,  as  big  as  seven  men  could 
compass.  Some  are  now  so  curious  as  to  keep  the  branches 
and  cones  thereof  among  their  rare  collections.  And,  though 

♦  2  Sf  m.  xviii.  9,  14.  f  2  Kings  xviu.  4. 
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much  cedar  wood  be  now  brouglit  from  America,  yet  'tis 
time  to  take  notice  of  the  true  cedar  of  Libanus,  employed 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon :  for  they  have  been  much  de- 
stroyed and  neglected,  and  become  at  last  but  thin.  Bello- 
lius  could  reckon  but  twenty-eight,  Rowolfius  and  Eadzivil 
but  twenty-four,  and  Bidulphus  the  same  number.  And  a 
later  account  of  some  English  travellers*  saith,  that  they 
ire  now  but  in  one  place,  and  in  a  small  compass,  in 
Libanus.^ 

Quando  ingressi  fueritis  terram,  et  plantaveritis  in  ilia 
ligna  pomifera,  auferetia  prceputia  eorum.  JPoma  qua  ger- 
minant,  immunda  erunt  vobis,  nee  edetis  ex  eis.  Quarto 
autem  anno,  omnis  fructus  eorum  aa/nctifieaMtur,  lattddbilis 
domino.  Qmnto  autem  anno  comedetia  fructus.  By  this  law 
they  were  enjoined  not  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which 
they  planted  for  the  first  three  years :  and,  as  the  vulgar 
expresseth  it,  to  take  away  the  prepuces,  from  such  trees, 
during  that  time :  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  being  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  and  those  of  the  fifth  allowable  unto  others. 
Xow  if  auferre  praputia  be  taken,  as  manv  learned  men 
have  thought,  to  pluck  away  the  bearing  buds,  before  they 
proceed  unto  flowers  or  fruit,  you  will  readily  apprehend  the 
metaphor,  from  the  analogy  and  similitude  of  those  sprouts 
and  buds,  which,  shutting  up  the  fruitful  particle,  resembleth 
the  preputial  part. 

Aiid  you  may  also  find  herein  a  piece  of  husbandry  not 
mentioned  in  Theophrastus  or  Columella.  For  by  taking 
away  of  the  buds  and  hindering  fructification,  the  trees  be- 

*  A  Journey  to  Jemsalem,  1672. 

*  in  a  tmaU  compasa,  <Ssc.']  Burckhardt  thus  describes  the  cedars  of 
Libaaos : — "  They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a  small  wood.  Of 
the  oldest  and  best-looking  trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones  :  about  fifty  of  middling  size ;  and  more  than  three 
bnndred  smidler  and  younger  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished, 
by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four, 
five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base  ;  the  branches  and 
foliage  of  the  others  were  lower,  but  I  saw  none  whose  leaves  touched 
the  ground,  like  those  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
ure  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who  have 
risited  them  ;  I  saw  a  date  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of 
the  oldest  trees  seem  to  be  quite  dead ;  the  wood  is  of  a  grey  tint." — 
TVavels  m  Shfri<i,  19,  20. 
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come  mone  Tigonnu^  boA  in  gnmth  and  falipx0  pcodoetioiL 
EyBuc^mwajksDgl^^ixlias^iniDmlQah^  beefoi^ 

and  such  as  were  desoed  orer  all  Gteeecey  ij  ke^mg  tiiea 
ftom  generatian  imtil  tiie  ninlli  year. 

And  Yon  may  also  diaeofer  a  pbjvical  advantage  in 
tlie  goodneBB  of  tbe  firaifcy  wlncli  beeomeili  leas  crude  and 
more  wboleaome,  upon  the  fimrtii  oar  fifUi  yeai^a  prodne- 
tion. 

41.  While  you  read  in  TheophrasiniB  or  modern  hexbaliBta, 
a  strict  division  of  plants^  into  ardor,  fruUof,  ngfhOts  ei 
hSrboy  yon  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  Scrqptanl  divisioa 
at  the  creation,  into  tree  and  hexb ;  and  Ihia  m^  seem  too 
narrow  to  comprehend  the  dasa  of  Yi^etahka;  which,  not- 
withstandingy  may  be  aoScient^  and  a  l^bon  aiid  inteOigiUe 
division  theroof.  Andthnefioie^inihiacKflkdlityccMMsen^ 
the  diyision  of  plants,  tiie  learned  boteniat,  Cawalpinne,  thna 
concludeth,  elariu^  aywwwt  n  dUmrd  Umitume  negleeU,  dm 
taniwn  pianiarum  genera  ewbeiiimmnui,  arborem  eeiUeei^  e^ 
lierham,  eonjungeniee  emm  mhoribue  JrueHee^,  ^  cum  herhB 
euffruticea;  frimeee  being  the  lesser  txeee,  nod  enffrutien 
the  larger,  harder,  and  more  solid  herbs. 

And  this  division  into  herb  and  tree  may  also  suffice,  if 
we  take  in  that  natural  ground  of  the  division  of  perfect 
plants,  and  such  as  grow  &om  seeds.  For  plants,  in  their 
£rst  production,  do  send  forth  two  leaves  adjoining  to  the 
seed;  and  then  afterwards,  do  either  produce  two  other 
leaves,  and  so  successively  before  any  stalk ;  and  such  go 
under  the  name  of  xcia,  /3ora»^  or  herb ;  or  else,  after  the 
two  first  leaves  succeeded  to  the  seed  leaves,  they  send  forth 
a  stalk  or  rudiment  of  a  stalk,  before  any  other  leaves,  and 
such  fall  under  the  classes  of  Uyhpov  or  tree.  So  that,  in 
this  natural  division,  there  are  but  two  grand  difTerencea^ 
that  is,  tree  and  herb.  The  Jruiex  and  e^^ffrvtex  have  the 
way  of  production  from  the  seed,  and  in  other  respects  the 
euffruticesoT  cremia,haYe  a  middle  and  participating  nature^ 
and  referable  unto  herbs. 

42.  "  I  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power,  and  flourish- 
ing like  a  green  bay  tree."^    Both  Scripture  and  human 

7  pywHshmg,  <(rc.]  ''  Spreading  Imnself  (is  the  English  voraion)  liks 
a  green  bay  tree :" — ^more  aoourately  ''like a  na/the  tree" — a  tree  grow- 
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^rs  draw  frequent  illustrations  &om  plants.  Scribonius 
us  illustrates  the  old  cjmbals  from  the  cotyledon  paVus-' 
)r  umbilicus  veneris.  Who  would  expect  to  find  .Avon's 
3  in  any  plant  ?  Yet  Josephus  hath  taken  some  pains 
ake  out  the  same  in  the  seminal  knop  of  Ityoscyamtis  or 
ana.  The  Scripture  compares  the  figure  of  manna  unto 
leed  of  coriander.  In  Jeremy  *  we  find  the  expression, 
light  as  a  palm  tree."  And  here  the  wicked  in  their 
ishing  state  are  likened  unto  a  bay  tree."  Which, 
dently  answering  the  sense  of  the  text,  we  are  unwilling 
Lclude  that  jioble  plant  from  the  honour  of  having  its 
3  in  Scripture.  Yet  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
lagint  renders  it  cedars,  and  the  vulgar  accordingly, 

impium  sttperexaltatwm,  et  elevatum  sicut  eedros 
ni  ;  and  the  translation  of  Tremellius  mentions  neither 
nor  cedar;  sese  eocplicanfem  tcmquam  arbor  indigena 
\s ;  which  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  last  low 
*h.  translation.  A  private  translation  renders  it  like  a 
a  self-growing  laurel.t  The  high  Dutch  of  Luther's  Bible 
ns  the  word  laurel ;  and  so  doth  the  old  Saxon  and  Ice- 
translation  ;  so  also  the  Erench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  of 
!ati :  yet  his  notes  acknowledge  that  some  think  it  rather 
dar,  and  others  any  large  tree  in  a  prospering  and 
ral  soil, 
it  however  these  translations  difier,  the  sense  is  allow- 

and  obvious  unto  apprehension :  when  no  particular 
}  is  named,  any  proper  to  the  sense  may  be  supposed ; 
e  either  cedar  or  laurel  is  mentioned,  if  the  preceding 
8  (exalted  and  elevated)  be  used,  they  are  more  appli- 
iinto  the  cedar ;  where  the  word  (flourishing)  is  used,  it 
)re  agreeable  unto  the  laurel,  which,  in  its  prosperity, 
ads  with  pleasant  flowers,  whereas  those  of  the  cedar 
ery  little,  and  scarce  perceptible,  answerable  to  the  fir, 

and  other  couiferous  trees. 

.  "  And  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  come  from 
any,  he  was  hungry ;  and  seeing  a  fig  tree  a&r  off 
ig  leaves,  he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything 

*  Jer.  X.  5.  t  Aintvwih, 

D  its  native  soil,  not  having  suffered  by  transplantation,  and 
bre  spreading  itself  luxuriantly.     Psalm  xxxvii.  85. 
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thereon ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves :  ibr  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  Singular  concep- 
tions have  passed  from  learned  men  to  make  out  this  passage 
of  St.  Mark  which  St.  Matthew*  so  plainly  delivereth;  moat 
men  doubting  why  our  Saviour  should  curse  the  tree  for 
bearing  no  fruit,  when  the  time  of  fruit  was  not  yet  come; 
or  why  it  is  said  that  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,®  when, 
notwithstanding,  figs  might  be  found  at  that  season. 

Heinsius,t  "vmo  thinks  that  Elias  must  salve  the  doubt^ 
according  to  the  received  reading  of  the  text,  undertaketh 
to  vary  the  same,  reading  ov  yap  Jfy^  Kaipog  (rvKU}v,  that  is,  for 
where  he  was,  it  was  the  season  or  time  for  figs. 

A  learned  interpreter  J  of  our  own,  without  alteration  of 
accents  or  words,  endeavours  to  salve  all,  by  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  same,  oh  yap  KatpoQ  (tvkuv,  for  it  was  not  a 
good  or  seasonable  year  for  figs. 

But,  because  men  part  not  easily  with  old  beliefs  or  the; 
received  construction  of  words,  we  shall  briefly  set  down 
what  may  be  alleged  for  it. 

And,  first,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  all  deductions 
hereupon,  we  may  consider  the  several  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions both  of  fig  trees  and  their  fruits.  Suidas  upon  the 
word  i(rxaQ  makes  four  divisions  of  figs,  oXwdoc,  <l>rj\ri^,  orvKov 
and  to-xac.  But  because  <l>ri\rfi  makes  no  considerable  dis- 
tinction, learned  men  do  chiefly  insist  upon  the  three  others; 
that  is,  oXvvdog,  or  ffrossus,  wluch  are  tne  buttons,  or  smaQ^ 
sorts  of  figs,  either  not  ripe,  or  not  ordinarily  proceeding  to 

*  Mark  xi.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  19.  f  Heirmus  in  Normum, 

X  Dr.  Hammond. 

®  for  the  time  ofjlga,  d;c.]  The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  simplyaiid 
adequately  solved,  by  reading,  though  the  fig  harvest  was  not  yet.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  fig  tree  produces  its  fruit  before  its  leavei^ 
our  Saviour  was  justified  in  looking  for  fruit  on  a  fig  tree  which  was 
in  leaf,  and  before  the  time  for  gathering  Jigs  had  arrived.  To  find 
a  tree  which  was,  at  that  time,  vnthotUfigSf  was,  in  fisict,  to  find  a  barrm 
Jig  tree. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  fig  tree  vegetates,  JortiA  has 
the  following  beautiful  remark  : — "A  good  man  may  be  said  to  resembk 
the  fig  tree  ;  which,  without  producing  blossoms  and  flowers,  like  aomt 
other  trees,  and  raising  expectations  which  are  often  deceitful,  seldoiA 
foils  to  produce  fiiiit  in  its  season." — JwtivUs  Tracts^  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 
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lipeiiess,  but  fail  away  at  least  in  the  greatest  part,  and 
Meciallj-  in  sharp  winters,  which  are  also  named  trvKahcy 
and  distinguished  from  the  fhut  of  the  wild  fig,  or  capriJicttSy 
idiich  is  named  kpivtoQ,  and  never  cometh  unto  ripeness. 
The  second  is  called  ovkov  or  Jiciis,  which  commonly  pro- 
«eedeth  unto  ripeness  in  its  due  season.  A  third,  the  ripe 
fg  dried,  which  maketh  the  terxaScc  or  carrier. 

Of  fig  trees  there  are  also  many  divisions :  for  some  are 
frodromi  or  precocious,  which  bear  fruit  very  early,  whether 
tJiev  bear  once  or  ofbener  in  the  year ;  some  are  protericce, 
which  are  the  most  early  of  the  precocious  trees,  and  bear 
soonest  of  any ;  some  are  astiva,  which  bear  in  the  common 
season  of  the  summer,  and  some  serotirus  which  bear  very 
lite. 

Some   are  hiferous  and  triferous,  which  bear  twice  or 

■  ihrice  in  the  year,  and  some  are  of  the  ordinary  standing 
course,  which  make  up  the  expected  season  of  figs. 

Again,  some  fig  trees,  either  in  their  proper  kind,  or  fer- 
tility in  some  single  ones,  do  bear  fruit  or  rudiments  of  fruit 
\  ill  the  year  long ;  as  is  annually  observable  in  some  kind  of 

■  1^  trees  in  hot  and  proper  regions ;  and  may  also  be  observed 
in  some  fig  trees  of  more  temperate  countries,  in  years  of  no 
great  disadvantage,  wherein,  when  the  summer  ripe  ^g  is 
past,  others  begin  to  appear,  and  so  standing  in  buttons  all 
fte  winter,  do  either  fall  away  before  the  spring,  or  else 
proceed  to  ripeness. 

Now  according  to  these  distinctions,  we  may  measure  the 
intent  of  the  text,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  the  expres- 
aion.  For,  considering  the  diversity  of  these  trees  and  their 
several  fructifications,  probable  or  possible  it  is  that  some 
thereof  were  implied,  and  may  literally  afford  a  solution. 

And  first,  though  it  was  not  the  season  for  figs,  yet  some 
fruit  might  have  been  expected,  even  in  ordinary  bearing 
trees.  For  the  grosd  or  buttons  appear  before  the  leaves, 
cipecially  before  the  leaves  are  well  grown.  Some  might 
bore  stood  during  the  winter,  and  by  this  time  been  of  some 
growth :  though  many  fall  off,  yet  some  might  remain  on, 
•id  proceed  towards  maturity.  And  we  find  that  good  hus- 
liiiids  had  an  art  to  make  them  hold  on,  as  is  delivered  by 
Theophrastus. 

The  avKov,  or  common  summer  fig,  was  not  expected ;  for 

TOL.  III.  0 
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that  is  placed  by  Galen  among  the  frucius  horarii  or  Aor^ 
which  ripen  in  that  part  of  summer,  called  (^/mz,  and  stands 
commended  by  him  above  other  fruits  of  that  season.    And 
of  this  kind  might  be  the  figs  which  were  brought  unto 
Cleopatra  in  a  basket  together  with  an  asp,  according  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.    And  that  , 
our  Saviour  expected  not  such  figs,  but  some  ofcher  kind^  , 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  indefinite  expression,  ^'  if  haply  he 
might  find  anything  thereon ;"  which  in  that  country,  and  , 
the  variety  of  such  trees,  might  noi  be  despaired  of,  at  thit.  i 
season,  and  very  probably  hoped  for  in  the  first  precociouA>  ] 
and  early  bearing  trees.    And  that  there  were  precocious-^ 
:ind  early  bearing  trees  in  Judsaa,  may  be  illustrated  fromt  j 
some  expressions  in  Scripture  concerning  precocious  figs;:^ 
calathtts  unu8  hahebaijlcuahonas  nimis,  sicut  solent  easeJUmt  a 
primi  temporis  ;  "  one  basket  had  very  good  figs,  even  like*] 
i:he  figs  that  are  first  ripe.*'*    And  the  like  might  be  more;] 
especially  expected  in  this  place,,  if  this  remarkable  tree  be 
rightly  placed  in  some  maps  of  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  placed,^^ 
by  AdrichomiuB,  in  or  near  Bethphage,  which  some  coiip| 
lecturers  T^dll  have  to  be  the  house  of  figs  :  and  at  this  plaoe-j 
llg  trees  are  still  to  be  found,  if  we  consult  the  travels  of, 
Bidulphus. 

Again,  in  this  great  variety  of  fig  trees,  as  precocioui^^j 
proterical,  biferous,  triferous,  and  always-bearing  trees,  8ome--| 
thing  might  have  been  expected,  though  the  time  of  commoui^ 
Hgs  was  not  yet.     Por  some  trees  bear  in  a  manner  all  the  j 
year ;  as  may  be  illustrated  from  the  epistle  of  the  empe*  j 
ror  Julian,  concerning  his  present  of  Damascus  figs,  whiok-f 
lie  commendeth  from  their  successive  and  continued  growing. 
and  bearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  fruits  which  Homer^, 
describeth  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous.    And  though  it  were  ;j 
then  but  about  the  eleventh  of  March,  yet,  in  the  latitude: 
of  Jerusalem,  the  sun  at  that  time  hath  a  good  power  in  thet 
(lay,  and  might  advance  the  maturity  of  precocious  often*' 
bearing  or  ever-bearing  figs.    And  therefore  when  it  is  saidi 
that  St.  Peter  t  stood  and  warmed  himself  by  the  fire  in  the 
judgment-hall,  and  the  reason  is  added  ("  for  it  was  cold  "J), 

*  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  f  St.  Mark  xiv.  67;  Si.  Luke  xzii,55,  5<J. 

:^  St.  John  xviii.  18. 
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Hit  expression  might  be  interposed  either  to  denote  the 
lolness  in  the  morning,  according  to  hot  countries,  or  some 
ctrBordinarj  and  unusual  coldness,'  which  happened  at  that 
me.  For.  the  same  Bidulphus,  who  was  at  that  time  of  the 
ear  at  Jerusalem,  saith,  that  it  was  then  as  hot  as  at  mid- 
immer  in  England :  and  we  find  in  Scripture  that  the  first 
beaf  of  barley  was  offered  in  March. 

Our  Saviour,  therefore,  seeing  a  fig  tree  with  leaves  well 
pead,  and  so  as  to  be  distinguished  afar  off,  went  unto  it, 
ad  when  he  came,  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  he  found  it  to 
le  no  precocious  or  always-bearing  tree :  and  though  it  were 
lot  the  time  for  summer  figs,  yet  he  found  no  rudiments 
liereof ;  and  though  he  expected  not  common  figs,  yet  some- 
Ung  might  haply  have  been  expected  of  some  other  kind, 
leeording  to  different  fertility  and  variety  of  production  ■; 
m  discovering  nothing^  he  found  a  tree  answermg  the  state  • 
k  the  Jewish  rulers,  barren  unto  all  expectation. 
And  this  is  consonant  unto  the  mystery  of  the  story, 
the  fig  tree  denoteth  the  synagogue  and  rulers  of 
Jews,  whom  Q-od  having  peculiarly  cultivated,  singulaiiy 
sed  and  cherished,  he  expected  n*om  them  no  ordinary^ 
*oir,  or  customary  fructification,  but  an  earliness  in  good 
^orksy  a  precocious  or  continued  fructification,  and  was  not 
i^ltent  with  common  after-bearing ;  and  might  justly  have 

rstulated  with  the  Jews,  as  God  by  the  prophet  Micah 
with  their  forefathers ;  *  prcBcoquas  Jlcus  deinderamt 
iMa  meoj  ''my  soul  longed  Ibr  (or  desired)  early  ripe 
Hits,  but  ye  are  become  as  a  vine  already  gathered,  and 
%re  is  no  cluster  upon  you." 

liaatly,  in  this  account  of  the  fig  tree,  the  mystery  and 
Inbolical  sense  is  chieflv  to  be  looked  upon.  Our  Saviour, 
«refore,  taking  a  hint  from  his  hunger  to  go  unto  this  spe- 
cms  tree,  and  intending,  by  this  tree,  to  declare  a  judgment 
Km  the  synagogue  and  people  of  the  Jews,  he  came  unto 
le  tree,  and,  after  the  usual  manner,  inquired  and  looked 
MNit  for  some  kind  of  fruit,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the 
BirSy  bat  foimd  nothing  but  leaves  and  specious  outsides,  as 
I  had  also  found  in  them ;  and  when  it  bore  no  fruit 
ke  them,'  when  he  expected  it,  and  came  to  look  for  it> 

♦  Micah  vii.  1. 

o2 
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though  it  were  not  the  time  of  ordinary  fruit,  yet  failing 
when  he  required  it,  in  the  mysterious  sense,  'twas  firuitless 
longer  to  expect  it.  Por  he  had  come  unto  them,  and  they 
were  nothing  fructified  by  it,  his  departure'  approached,  and 
his  time  of  preaching  was  now  at  an  end. 

Now,  in  this  account,  besides  the  miracle,  some  things  are 
natiu^y  considerable.  Por  it  may  be  questioned  how  the 
fig  tree,  naturally  a  fruitful  plant,  became  barren,  for  it  had 
no  show  or  so  much  as  rudiment  of  fruit :  and  it  was  in  old 
time,  a  signal  judgment  of  Qod,  that  "  the  hg  tree  should 
bear  no  fruit:"  and  therefore  this  tree  may  naturally  be 
conceived  to  have  been  under  some  disease  indisposing  it  to 
such  fructification.  And  this,  in  the  pathology  of  plants, 
may  be  the  disease  of  ^vXXo/iav/a,  eyu^vXXceryuoc,  or  super- 
foliation  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  whereby  the  fiiictify- 
ing  juice  is  starved  by  the  excess  of  leaves ;  which  in  tms 
tree  were  already  so  full  spread,  that  it  might  be  known  and 
distinguished  afar  off.  And  this  was,  also,  a  sharp  resem- 
blance of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  rulers,  made  up  of  specious 
outsides,  and  fruitless  ostentation,  contrary  to  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  tree,  which,  filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pulp, 
makes  no  show  without,  not  so  much  as  of  any  flower. 

Some  naturals  are  also  considerable  from  the  propriety  of 
this  punishment  settled  upon  a  fig  tree :  for  infertility  and 
barrenness  seems  more  intolerable  in  this  tree  than  any,  as ' 
being  a  vegetable  singularly  constituted  for  production ;  so 
far  from  bearing  no  fruit  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  almost 
any.  And  therefore  the  ancients  singled  out  this  as  the 
fittest  tree  whereon  to  graft  and  propagate  other  fruits,  as 
containing  a  plentiful  and  lively  sap,  whereby  other  scions 
would  prosper :  and,  therefore,  this  tree  was  also  sacred  unto 
the  deity  of  fertility ;  and  the  statua  of  Priapus  was  made 
of  the  fig  tree ; 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulneus  inutile  lignum. 

It  hath  also  a  peculiar  advantage  to  produce  and  maintain 
its  fruit  above  all  other  plants,  as  not  subject  to  miscarry  in 
flowers  and  blossoms,  from  accidents  of  wind  and  weather. 
Por  it  beareth  no  flowers  outwardly,  and  such  as  it  hath,  are 
within  the  coat,  as  the  later  examination  of  naturalists  hath 
discovered. 
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Lastly,  it  was  a  tree  wholly  constituted  for  fruit,  wherein 
if  it  faiieth,  it  is  in  a  manner  useless,  the  wood  therof  being 
of  80  little  use,  that  it  affordeth  proverbial  expressions, 
homo  Jiculneus,  argumentvm  Jlculneum,  or  things  of  no 
validity. 

44.  "  I  said  I  will  go  up  into  the  palm  tree,  and  take  Wd 

of  the  boughs  thereof."*   This  expression  is  more  agreeable 

unto  the  palm  than  is  commonly  apprehended,  for  that  it  is 

a  tall  bare  tree,  bearing  its  boughs  but  at  the  top  and  upper 

part ;  BO  that  it  must  be  ascended  before  its  boughs  or  iruit 

eui  be  attained ;  and  the  going,  getting,  or  climbing  up,  may 

be  empbatical  in  this  tree ;  for  the  trunk  or  body  thereof  is 

natorallj  contrived  for  ascension,  and  made  with  advantage 

be  getting  up,  as  having  many  welts  and  eminences,  and  so, 

If  ft  were  a  natural  ladder,  and  staves  by  which  it  may  be 

tlimbed,  as  PHny  observeth  palma  teretes  atqtie  proceres, 

\  dhw w  quadratisque   pollicihus  faciles   se  ad  scandendum 

\fnd^ewty^  by  this  way  men  are  able  to  get  up  into  it.     And 

I^Ae  figures  of  Indians  thus  climbing  the  same  are  graphically 

Nescribed  in  the  travels  of  Linschoten.    This  tree  is  often 

\  Bentioned  in  Scripture,  and  was  so  remarkable  in  Judsea, 

[that  in  after-times  it  became  the  emblem  of  that  country,  as 

ly  be  seen  in  that  medal  of  the  emperor  Titus,  with  a 
jtive  woman  sitting  under  a  palm,  and  the  inscription  of 

^fidma  capta.  And  Pliny  confirmeth  the  same  when  he  saith 

\tfidiea  pal/mis  inclyta, 

45.  Many  things  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  have 
emphasis  from  this  or  the  neighbour  countries :  for  besides 
J  cedars,  the  Syrian  lilies  are  taken  notice  of  by  writers. 

[Ihst  expression  in  the  Canticles,  "  thou  art  fair,  thou  art 

'bp,  thou  hast  dove's  eyes,"  J  receives  a  particular  character, 
^we  look,  not  upon  our  common  pigeons,  but  the  beauteous 

I  lad  fine-eyed  doves  of  Syria. 
When  the  rump  is  so  strictly  taken  notice  of  in  the  sacri- 

|iee  of  the  peace  offering,  in  these  words,  "  the  whole  rump, 
'iihall  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone,"  §  it  becomes  the 
»re  considerable  in  reference  to  this  country  where  sheep 
"d  80  large  tails ;  which,  according  to  Aristotle, ||  were  a 

*  Cant.  vii.  8.  +  Plin,  xiii.  cap.  4.  %  Cant.  iv.  1. 

ILevit.  iii.  9.  II  Ariit,  Hist,  Animal,  lib.  viii. 
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cubit  broad;    uid  bo  thej  are    still,  as  .Bellonius  hatih 
delivered. 

When  'tis  said  in  the  Oantioles,  "  tby  teeth,  are  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  which  go  up  from  the  washing,  whereof  eyerjone 
beareth  twins,  and  there  is  not  one  barren  among  them ;"  • 
it  may  seem  hard  unto  us  of  these  parts  to  find  whole  floda 
bearing  twins,  and  not.  one  barren  among  them;  jet  mq 
this  be  better  conceived  in  the  fertile  -flocks  of  thoM 
countries,  where  sheep  have  so  often  two,  sometimes  thiee^ 
and  sometimes  four,  and  which  is  so  frequently  observed  bj 
writers  of  the  neighbour  country  of  Egypt.  And  this  fe- 
cundity, and  fruitfulness  of  their  flocks,  is  answerable  untc 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  "  f hat  our  sheep  may  briBfl 
forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets."  t  And 
hereby,  besides  what  was  spent  at  their  tables,  a  good 
supply  .was  made  for  the  great  consumption  of  sheep  ii 
their  several  kinds  of  sacrifices ;  and  of  so  many  thouttuul 
male  unblemished  yearling  lambs,  which  were  required  al 
their  passovers. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  so  frequent  mention  both  o 
garden  and  field  plants ;  since  Syria  was  notable  of  old  £» 
this  curiosity  and  variety,  according  to  Pliny,  Syria  horfi 
operosissima ;  and  since  Bellonius  hath  so  lately  observed  o 
Jerusalem,  that  its  hilly  parts  did  so  abound  with  plants,  thai 
they  might  be  coQipared  unto  mount  Ida  in  Crete  or  Candia; 
which  is  the  most  noted  place  for  noble  simples  yet  known. 

46.  Though  so  many  plants  have  their  express  names  in 
Scripture,  yet  others  are  implied  in  some  texts  which  are  not 
explicitly  mentioned.  In  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or  booths,  ^ 
the  law  was  this,  "  thou  shalt  take  unto  thee  boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  the  palm,  and  the  boughs  of  thick! 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook."  Now  though  the  textde-' 
scendeth  not  unto  particulars  of  the  goodly  trees  and  thick 
trees  ;  yet  Maimonides  will  tell  us  that  for  a  goodly  tree  they 
made  use  of  the  citron  tree,  which  is  fair  and  goodly  to  the 
eye,  and  well  prospering  in  that  country  :  and  that  for  the 
thick  trees  they  used  the  ra3rrtle,  which  was  no  rare  or  infre- 
quent plant  among  them.  And  though  it  groweth  but  low 
in  our  gardens,  was  not  a  little  tree  in  .those  parts  ;  in  which 

*  Cant.  iv.  2.  f  Psalm  cxliv.  13. 
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phut  also  the  leaves  grew  thick,  uid  almost  covered-  the 
■talk.  And  Gurtius  Symphorianus  *  in  his  description  of 
thoexotio  myrtle,  makes  it  folio  defmssimo  senis  in  ordinem 
ftBrMus.  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitterness 
or  bitter  herbs,  not  particularly  set  down  in  Scripture :  but 
the  Jewish  writers  declare,  that  thej  made  iise  of  succorv, 
and  wild  lettuce,  which  herbs  while  some  conceive  they  could 
not  get  down,  as  being  very  bitter,  rough,  and  prickly, 
they  may  consider  that  the  time  of  the  passover  was  m 
the  spring,  when  these  herbs  are  young  and  tender,  and 
consequenljy  less  unpleasant:  besides,  according  to  tho 
Jewish  custom,  these  herbs  were  dipped  in  the  charosethy  or 
sauce  made  of  raisins  stamped  with  vinegar, .  and  were  also 
eaten  with  bread ;  and  they  had  four  cups  of  wine  showed 
imto  them  ;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  take  but  a  pittance  of 
herbs,  or  the  quantity  of  an  olive. 

'47.  Though  the  famous  paper  reed  of  Egypt  be  only  par- 
ticularly named  in  Scripture ;  yet  when  reeds  are  so  often 
mentioned  without  special  name  or  distinction,  we  may  con- 
ceive  their  differences  may  be  comprehended,  and  that  they 
were  not  all  of  one  kind,  or  that  the  common  reed  was  only 
implied.  For  mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  t  of  "  a  measuring 
peed  of  six  cubits ;"  we  find  that  they  smote  our  Saviour  on 
the  head  with  a  reed,  J  and  put  a  sponge  with  vinegar  on  a 
reed,  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  his  mouth,^  while 
he  was  upon  the  cross.  And  with  such  differences  of  reeds, 
9allat(yry,  sagitta/ry^  scriptory,  and  others,  they  might  be 
furnished  in  Judaea.  For  we  find  in  the  portion  of  Ephraim,§ 
wUUs  arundifieti ;  and  so  set  down  in  the  maps  of  Adrico- 
mius,  and  in  our  translation  the  river  Kana,  or  brook  of 
Canes.  And  Bellonius  tells  us  that  the  river  Jordan  afford- 
eth  plenty  and  variety  of  reeda  ;  out  of  some  whereof  the 
Arabs  make  darts  and  light  lances,  and  out  of  others,  arrows; 
and  withal  that  there  plentifully  groweth  the  fine  calamus, 
arundo  scriptoria,  or  writing  reed,  which  they  gather  with 
the  greatest  care,  as  being  of  singular  use  and  commodity 

•  Curtiu9  de  Hortis.  +  Ezek.  xl.  5. 

X  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  30,  48.  §  Josh.  xvi.  17. 

•  A  reed  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  his  inouth.]    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Suez  some  reeds  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  yards. 
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at  home  and  abroad ;  a  liard  reed  about  the  compass  of  a ' 
goose  or  swan's  quill,  whereof  I  have  seen  some  polished  and 
cut  with  a  web  [neb  ?  or  nib  ?]  ;  which  is  in  common  use  for 
writing  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  they  using  not 
the  qmlls  of  birds. 

And  whereas  the  same  author,  with  other  describers  of 
these  parts,  affirmeth,  that  the  river  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Jericho,  is  but  such  a  stream  as  a  youth  may  throw  a  stone 
over  it,  or  about  eight  fathoms  broad,  it  doth  not  diminish 
the  account  and  solemnity  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua.  Por  it  must  be  considered  that 
they  passed  it  in  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  river  was 
high,  and  the  grounds  about,  it  under  water,  according  to  that 
pertinent  parenthesis : — "  As  the  feet  of  the  priests,  which 
carried  the  ark,  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  for 
Jordan  overfloweth  all  its  banks  at  the  time  of  harvest."* 
In  this  consideration  it  was  well  joined  with  the  great  river 
Euphrates,  in  that  expression  in  Ecclesiasticus, "  Gfod  niaketh 
the  understanding  to  abound  like  Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  harvest."t 

48.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which  , 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  ] 
came  and  sowed  "  tares,"  or  as  the  Greek,  zizania,  "  among  ; 
the  wheat."  i, 

Now,  how  to  render  zizania,  and  to  what  species  of  plants 
to  confine  it,  there  is  no  slender  doubt ;  for  the  word  is  not 
mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient 
Greek  writer :  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus,  or  Dioscorides.  Some  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  have 
made  use  of  the  same,  as  also  Suidas  and  Phavorinus ;  but 
probably  they  have  all  derived  it  from  this  text. 

And,  therefore,  this  obscurity  might  easily  occasion  such 
variety  in  translations  and  expositions.  Eor  some  retain  the 
word  zizania,  as  the  vulgar,  that  of  Beza,  of  Junius,  and 
also  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  low  Dutch  renders  it 
oncruidij  the  German  oncraut,  or  herba  mala,  the  French 
yvroye  or  lolium,  and  the  English  tares. 

Besides,  this  being  conceived  to  be  a  Syriac  word,  it  may 
still  add  unto  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense.    Eor  though  thi 

*  Josh.  iii.  15.  f  Eccles.  xxiv.  26. 
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gospel  were  first  written  in  Hebrew  or  Syriae,  yet  it  is  not 
nnqnestionable  whether  the  true  original  be  any  where 
extant.  And  that  Syriae  copy  which  we  now  have,  is  con- 
eeiyed  to  be  of  far  later  time  than  St.  Matthew. 

En>ositors  and  annotators  are  also  various.  Hugo  Gro- 
tiuB  nath  passed  the  word  zizania  without  a  note.  Diodati, 
letaining  the  word  zizania,  conceives  that  it  was  some  pecu- 
liar herb  growing  among  the  com  of  those  countries,  and 
sot  known  in  our  fields.  But  Emanuel  de  Sa  interprets  it 
jkmtas  semini  noadas,  and  so  accordingly  some  others. 

Buxtorfius,  in  his  Itdbhvnidal  Lexicon,  gives  divers  inter- 
pietations,  sometimes  for  degenerated  com,  sometimes  for 
the  black  seeds  in  wheat,  but  withal  concludes,  an  hwc  sit 
eadem  vox  aut  species  cttm  zizanid  apud  evangelistam,  quceranf 
oUi.    But  lexicons  and  dictionaries  by  zizania  do  almost 
generally  understand  lolium,  which  we  call  darnel,  and  com- 
iDonly  confine   the  signification  to  that  plant.     Notwith- 
standing, since  lolium  had  a  known  and  received  name  in 
Greek,  some  may.  be  apt  to  doubt  why,  if  that  plant  were 
particularly  intended,  the  proper  G-reek  word  was  not  used  in 
the  text.     For  Theophrastus*  named  lolium  alpa,  and  hath 
often  mentioned  that  plant ;  and  in  one  place  saith,  that 
Com  doth  sometimes  loliescere  or  degenerate  into  darnel. 
t)ioscorides,  who  travelled  over  Judaea,  gives  it  the  same 
luime,    which  is  also  to  be  found  in  G-alen,  JEtius,  and 
,£gineta ;  and  Pliny  hath  sometimes  Latinized  that  word 
into  4Bra, 

Besides,  lolium  or  darnel  shows  itself  in  the  winter, 
growing  up  with  the  wheat;  and  Theophrastus  observed, 
that  it  was  no  vernal  plant,  but  came  up  in  the  winter ; 
which  will  not  well  answer  the  expression  of  the  text, 
'*  And  when  the  blade  came  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit," 
9r  gave  evidence  of  its  fruit,  the  zizania  appeared.  And  if 
the  husbandry  of  the  ancients  were  agreeable  unto  ourSy 
they  would  not  have  been  so  earnest  to  weed  away  the 
darnel ;  for  our  husbandmen  do  not  commonly  weed  it 
in  the  field,  but  separate  the  seed  after  thrashing. 
And,  therefore,  G-alen  delivereth,  that  in  an  unseasonable 
year,  and  great  scarcity  of  com,  when  they  neglected  to 

*  oil  laipricOai,     Theophrast,  Hist,  Plant,  lib.  8. 
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separate  the  darnel,  the  bread  proved  generally  unwholesome, 
and  had'  evil  effects  on  the  head. 

Our  old  and  later  translators  render  zizania  tores,  which 
name  our  English  botanists  giro  unto  aracus,  craeca, 
vicia  sylvestris,  calling  them  tares  and  strangling  tares. 
And  our  husbandmen  bj  tares  understand  some  sorts  of  wild 
fitches,  which  grow  amongst  com,  and  clasp  unto  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  etymology,  vioia  a  vmciendo.  Now  in  this 
uncertainty  of  the  original,  tares,  as  well  as  some  others, 
may  make  out  the  sense,  and  be  also  more  agreeable  unto 
the  circumstances  of  the  parable.  For  they  come  up  and 
appear  what  they  are,  when  the  blade  of  the  com  is  come 
up,  and  also  the  stalk  and  fruit  discoverable.  They  have 
likewise  little  spreading  roots,  >  which  may  entangle  or  rob 
the  good  roots,  and  they  have  iedso  tendrils  and  claspers, 
which  lay  hold  of  what  grows  near  them,  and  so  can 
hardly  be  weeded  without  endangering  the  neighbouring 
com. 

However,  if  by  zizania  we  understand  herbas  segeti 
noodas,  or  ijitia  aegeivm,  as  some  expositors  have  done,  and 
take  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  comprehending 
several  weeds  and  vegetables  offensive  unto  com,  according 
as  the  Greek  word  in  the  plural  number  may  imply,  and  as 
the  learned  Laurenbergius*  hath  expressed,  runcare,  quod 
apud  nostrates  weden  dicitur,  zizanias  inutiles  est  evellere. 
If,  I  say,  it  be  thus  taken,  we  shall  not  need  to  be  definite, 
or  confine  unto  one  particular  plant,  from  a  word  which  may 
comprehend  divers.  And  this  may  also  prove  a  safer  sense,^ 
in  such  obscurity  of  the  original. 

And,  therefore,  since  in  this  parable  the  sower  of  the 
zizania  is  the  devil,  and  the  zizania  wicked  persons ;  if  anr 
from  this  larger  acception  will  take  in  thistles,  darnel, 
cockle,  wild  straggling  fitches,  bindweed,  tribult^,  restha^ 
row,  and  other  vitia  segetvm  ;  he  may,  both  from  the  natural 
and  symbolical  qualities  of  those  vegetables,  have  plenty  of 
matter  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  his  mischiefs,  and  of  the 
wicked  of  this  world. 

*  De  Horti  Oultura. 

^  This  may  also  prove  a  safer  sense.]  But  the  later  commentatMi 
.seem  rather  disposed,  with  Forskal,  to  consider  it  to  have  beentht 
darnel. 
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40.  When  'tis  laid'ia  Job,  ''  Let  thistles  grow  up  instead 
of  wh^t,  ttnd  eockle^  instead  of  barley,"  the  words  are 
iDtelUgildey  the  sense,  allowable  and  significant  to  this  pur- 
I^QBe:  but 'Whether  the  word  cockle  doth  strictly  conform 
•uito  the  joriginal,  some  doubt  may  be  made  from  the  dif- 
iamxt  tnmalations  of  it ;  for  the  Tulgar  renders  it  spina, 
Ibemellius  viHa  frugum,  and  the  Geneva  yvraye,  or  dunel. 
Besides,  whether,  cockle  were  common  in  the  ancient  agri- 
tnltiire  of  those  parts,  or  what  word  they  used  for  it,  is  of 
;gnat  uneetrtainty.  For  the  elder  botanical  writers  havo 
attdenoiBiention  thereof,  and  the  modems  have  given  it  th(^ 
'JHBO  of  jMeudamelanthium  nigellastrum,  lychnoides  segetwm, 
names  tBot  imo.wn  unto  antiquity.  And,  therefore,  our 
:tnnslatioa  hath  warily  set  down  ^^  noisome  weeds"  in  the 
'Margin. 


TEACT  II. 

OF   OABLAirnS   AND    COEONAET   OB   OABLAITD   PL  ANTS. ^ 

SiE, — The  use  of  flowery  crowns  and  garlands  is  of  no 
slender  antiquity,  and  higher  than  I  conceive  you  appre- 
hend it.     For,  besides  the   old  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the 

'  cockle.']  Celsius,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  supposes  this  to  have  been 
the  aconite. 

*  In  the  margin  of  Evelyn's  copy  is  this  manuscript  note  : — "TJtia 
Utter  was  written  to  me  from  Dr.  Brovme  ;  more  at  large  in  tlie  Coronane 
Plants." 

In  order  to  preserve  unaltered,  as  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  published  works,  I  have  thought  proper  not  to  trans- 
plant into  the  **  Correspondence''  the  present  and  several  other  Tracts, 
though  they  were,  in  fikct,  epistolaiy,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  In  the  pre&ce  to  Evelyn's  Aeetaria  (re- 
printed by  Mr.  Upcott,  in  his  Collection  of  EtelytCs  Miscellaneous 
Writings)^  we  find  his  ^' Plan  of  a  Boyal  Garden,  in  three  Books."  It 
Was  in  reference  to  this  projected  work  (of  which  however  ^cctoWa  was 
the  only  part  ever  published),  that  Browne's  assistance  was  asked  and 
given.      Among  the  subjects  named  in  that  plan  the  following  are 
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Egyptians  made  use  hereof;  who,  besides  the  bravery  of 
their  garlands,  had  little  birds  upon  them  to  pe<5k  their 
heads  and  brows,  and  so  to  keep  them  [from]  sleeping  at 
their  festival  compotations.  This  practice  also  extended  as 
far  as  India :  for  at  the  feast  of  the  Indian  king,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly observed  by  Philostratus,  that  their  custom  was  to 
wear  garlands,  and  come  crowned  with  them  unto  their 
feast. 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either 
gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads  cgp  necks ; 
portatory,  such  as  they  carried  at  solemn  festivals  ;  pensile 
or  suspensory,  such  as  they  hanged  about  the  posts  of  their 
houses  in  honour  of  their  gods,  as  Jupiter  ThyrsBus  or 
Limeneus ;  or  else  they  were  depository,  such  as  they  laid 
upon  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the  dead.  And  these 
were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  art,  compactile,  sutile, 
plectile ;  for  which  work  there  were  o-e^ai/oTrXoicoi,  or  expert 
persons  to  contrive  them  after  the  best  grace  and  pro- 
priety. 

Though  we  yield  not  unto  them  in  the  beauty  of  flowery 
garlands,  yet  some  of  those  of  antiquity  were  larger  than 
any  we  lately  met  with ;  for  we  find  in  Athenaeus,  that  a 
myrtle  crown,  of  one  and  twenty  feet  in  compass,  was 
solemnly  carried  about  at  the  Hellotian  feast  in  Corinth, 
together  with  the  bones  of  Europa. 

And  garlands  were  surely  of  frequent  use  among  them ; 
for  we  read  in  G-alen,*  that  when  Hippocrates  cured  the 
great  plague  of  Athens  by  fires  kindled  in  and  about  the 
city :  the  fiiel  thereof  consisted  much  of  their  garlands. 
And  they  must  needs  be  very  frequent  and  of  common  use, 
the   ends  thereof  being  many.     Eor  they  were  convivial, 

*  De  ThericLca  ad  Plsonem. 

referred  to  in  the  present  Tract,  and  in  other  of  Browne's  Letters  to 
Evelyn : — 

Book  ii.  chap.  6.  Of  a  seminary ;  nurseries ;  and  of  propagating 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers ;  planting  and  transplanting,  &c. 

Chap.  16.  Of  the  coronary  garden. 

Chap.  18.  Of  stupendous  and  wonderful  plants. 

Book  iii.  chap.  9.  Of  garden  burial. 

Chap.  10.  Of  paradise,  and  of  the  most  famous  gardens  in  the  world, 
oncieDt  and  modem. 
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festival,  sacrificial,  nuptial,  honorary,  funebrial.  We  who 
propose  unto  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  two  senses,  and 
only  single  out  such  as  are  of  beauty  and  good  odour,  can- 
not strictly  confine  ourselves  unto  imitation  of  them. 
.  For,  in  their  convivial  garlands,  they  had  respect  unto 
pknts  preventing  drunkenness,  or  discussing^  the  exhala- 
tions from  wine ;  wherein,  beside  roses,  taking  in  ivy,  ver- 
vain, melilote,  &c.,  they  made  use  of  divers  of  small  beauty 
or  good  odour.  The  solemn  festival  garlands  were  made 
properly  unto  their  gods,  and  accordingly  contrived  from 
plants  sacred  unto  such  deities ;  and  their  sacrificial  ones 
▼ere  selected  under  such  considerations.  Their  honorary 
crowns  triumphal,  ovary,  civical,  obsidional,  had  little  of 
flowers  in  them  :  and  their  funebrial  garlands  had  little  of 
beauty  in  them  besides  roses,  while  they  made  them  of 
myrtle,  rosemary,  apimn,  &c.,  under  symbolical  intimations ; 
but  our  florid  and  purely  ornamental  garlands,  delightful 
unto  sight  and  smell,  nor  framed  accorcfing  to  any  mystical 
and  symbolical  considerations,  are  of  more  free  election, 
and  so  may  be  made  to  excel  those  of  the  ancients:  we 
Wing  China,  India^  and  a  new  world  to  supply  us,  beside 
the  great  distinction  of  flowers  unknown  unto  antiquity, 
and  the  varieties  thereof  arising  from  art  and  nature. 

But,  beside  vernal,  aestival  and  autumnal,  made  of  flowers, 
the  ancients  had  also  the  hyemal  garlands ;  contenting  them- 
selves at  first  with  such  as  were  made  of  horn  dyed  into 
«everal  colours,  and  shaped  into  the  figure  of  floWers,  and 
also  of  les  corona/rium  or  clincquant,  or  brass  thinly  wrought 
out  into  leaves  commonly  known  among  us.  But  the 
curiosity  of  some  emperors  for  such  intents  had  roses 
brought  from  Egypt  until  they  had  found  the  art  to  pro- 
I  duce  late  roses  in  Eome,  and  to  make  them  grow  in  winter, 
I  aa  is  delivered  in  that  handsome  epigram  of  Martial — 

I  At  tu  Bomanae  j-ussus  jam  cedere  brumsB 

Mitte  tuas  messes,  accipe,  Nile,  rosas. 

Some  American  nations,  who  do  much  excel  in  garlands, 
content  not  themselves  only  with  flowers,  but  make  elegant 


I 


'  di9cut$iiig.^    Dr.  Johnson  quotes  this  passage  as  his  example  of  the 
^  of  the  word  didcttu  in  the  sense  of  diiperse. 
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crowns  of  feathers,  whereof  they  have  some  of  greater 
radiancy  and  lustre  than  their  flowers :  and  since  there  is 
an  art  to  set  into  shapes,  and  curioudy  to  work  in  choicest 
feathers,  there  conld  nothing  answer  the  crowns  made  of 
the  choicest  feathers  of  some  tchnineios  and  sun  birds. 

The  catalogue  of  coronary  plants  is  not  large  in  Theo- 
phrastus,  Plmy,  Pollur,  or  Athen»us:  but  we  may  find 
a  good  enlargement  in  the  accounts  of  modem  botanists ; 
and  additions  may  still  be  made  by  suecessiye  acquists  of  fair 
and  specious  plants,  not  yet  translated  from  foreign  regions, 
or  little  known  unto  our  gardens;  he  that  would  be 'com- 
plete may  take  notice  of  these  following  : — 

Flos  Tigridit, 

Mos  LyncU,  , 

JBinea  Indica  Mecchiy  Talama  OtdedL 

Herba  JPdradisea. 

Volubilis  Mexioanfu, 

Narcissus  Indians  Serpeniarius, 

Helichrysum  Mexicanum. 

Xicama» 

Aquilegia  nova  JUspanue  CacoiVOcJutU  Recchu 

AHstochea  Mexicana, 

Camaratinga  sive  Caragunta  quarta  JPlsonis. 

Maracuia  Qranadilla. 

Camhag  sive  Myrtus  Americana. 

Flos  Auriculm  Flor  de  la  Oreia. 

Floripendio  novcd  Hisimnicd. 

Mosa  Indica, 

Zilium  Indicum. 

Fula  Magori  Garcia. 

Champe  Garcus  Champacca  Bontii. 

Daullontas  frutex  odoratus  seu  Chamamelum  arhoreseens 
Bontii. 

Beidelsar  Alpiiji. 

Sambuc. 

Amherboi  Turcarum. 

Nuphar  JElgyptium. 

Idlionarcissus  Indicus. 

Bamma  ^gyptiacum. 

Hiibcca  Canadensis  horti  Furnesiani. 

Bupthalmum  nova  JUspania  Alepocapatk;- 
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Valeriana  seu  ChrysantJiemu/m  Americanum  Acocotlis. 

Flos  Corvinus  CoronariiM  Americanos. 

Capolin  Cerasus  dulcis  Indicm  Fhribus  racemosis, 

A^hodeltis  Americanus, 
I         Sffrmga  Lutea  Americana. 

BuUms  MnifoUus, 

Mokf  latifolium  Flore  luteo? 

Conyza  Americana  ptirpurea. 

Soma  Cretica  pomifera  Bellonii. 

Ldusu^  Serrata  Odora. 

Omiihogalus  Fromontorii  Bonce  Spei, 

Fritillaria  crassa  Soldanica  Fromontorii  BoAm  Spei, 

Sigillum  Solomonis  Indicum. 

Tulipa  Fromontorii  Bonce  Spei, 

Iris  Uvaria. 

Nopolaock  sedum  elegans  novce  lEispanice. 
More  might  be  added  unto  this  list;^  and  I  have  only 
taken  the  pains  to  give  you  a  short  specimen  of  those,  many 
more  which  you  may  find  in  respective  authors,  and  which 
time  and  future  industry  may  make  no   great  strangers 
in  England.     The  inhabitants  of  nova  Sispamaf  and  a  great 
park  of  America,  Mahometans,  Indians,  Chinese,  are  eminent 
promoters  of  these  coronary  and  specious  plants ;  and  the 
annual  tribute  of  the  king  oi  Bisnaguer  in  India,  arising  out 
of  odours  and  flowers,   amounts  unto  many  thousands  of 
crowns. 
Thus,  in  brief,  of  this  matter.     I  am,  &c. 


'  Moly  laiifoUvm  Flore  luteo.]  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  gubsequent  letter 
\^  Correspondence),  corrects  this  name; — *^ioT  Moly  Flore  luteo,"  he 
jaiyB,  *'  you  may  please  to  put  in  Moly  Hondianmn  novum.'* 

'  More  might  be  added  imto  this  list.]  Which  Sir  Thomas  sent  me  a 
jcitalogae  of  from  Norwich. — MS.  note  of  Evelyn's. 

This  list  has  not  been  found. 
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TEACT    III. 

OF   THE   FISHES    EATEN    BY    OUB    SAVIOrB  WITH    HIS   DIS- 
CIPLES AFTEJft  HIS  BESUBBECTION  FBOMl  THE  DEAD. 

SiB, — I  have  thought  a  little  upon  the  question  proposed 
by  you  [viz.  what  kind  of  fishes  those  were,^  of  which  our 
Saviour  ate  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  ?  *]  and 
I  return  you  such  an  answer,  as,  in  so  short  a  time  for 
study,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  occasions,  occurs  to  me. 

The  books  of  Scripture  (as  also  those  which  are  apocry- 
phal) are  often  silent  or  very  sparing,  in  the  particular 
names  of  fishes ;  or  in  setting  them  down  in  such  manner  as 
to  leave  the  kinds  of  them  without  all  doubt  and  reason  for 
further  inquiry.  For,'  when  it  declareth  what  fishes  were 
allowed  the  Israelites  for  their  food,  they  are  only  set  down  • 
in  general  which  have  fins  and  scales:  whereas,  in  the 
account  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  there  is  particular  mention 
made  of  divers  of  them.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  that  fist 
which  he  took  out  of  the  river  is  only  named  a  great  fish, 
and  so  there  remains  much  uncertainty  to  determine  the 
species  thereof.  And  even  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah, 
and  is  called  a  great  fish,  and  commonly  thought  to  be  a 
great  whale,  is  not  received  without  all  doubt ;  while  some 
learned  men  conceive  it  to  have  been  none  of  our  whales, 
but  a  large  Icind  of  lamia. 

And,  in  this  narration  of  St.  John,  the  fishes  are  only  ex- 
pressed by  their  bigness  and  number,  not  their  names,  and 
therefore  it  may  seem  imdeterminable  what  they  were: 
notwithstanding,  these  fishes  being  taken  in  the  great  lake 
or  sea  of  Tiberias,  something  may  be  probably  stated  therein. 
Por  since  Bellonius,  that  diligent  and  learned  traveller,  in- 
formeth  us,  that  the  fishes  of  this  lake  were  trouts,  pikes, 
chevins,  and  tenches ;  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  either 

*  St.  John  xxi.  9,  10,  11—13. 

^  whatJcind,  <t"c.]    MS.  Sloan.  1827,  reads,  "of  what  kind  those  littli 
£sh  were,  which  fed  the  multitude  in  the  wilderness,  or,  &c." 
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all  or  some  thereof  are  to  be  understood  in  this  Scripture. 
And  these  kind  of  fishes  become  large  and  of  great  growth, 
aaswerable  unto  the  expression  of  Scripture,  "  one  hundred 
fifty  and  three  great  fishes;"  that  is,  large  in  their  own 
kinds,  and  the  largest  kinds  in  this  lake  and  fresh  water, 
wherein  no  great  variety,  and  of  the  larger  sort  of  fishes, 
could  be  expected.  For  the  river  Jordan,  running  through 
this  lake,  falls  into  the  lake  of  Asphaltus,  and  hath  no 
mouth  into  the  sea,  which  might  admit  of  great  fishes  or 
»reater  variety  to  come  up  into  it. 

And  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  fore-mentioned 
ishes  might  the  tribute  money  be  taken,  when  our  Saviour, 
it  Capernaum,  seated  upon  the  same  lake,  said  unto  Peter, 
'  Go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish 
;bat  first  cometh ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  moutk 
;hou  sbalt  find  a  piece  of  money  ;  that  take  and  give  them 
or  thee  and  me." 

And  this  makes  void  that  common  conceit  and  tradition 
)f  the  fish  called  faher  marinus,  by  some,  a  peter  or  penny 
ish ;  which  having  two  remarkable  roimd  spots  upon  either 
jide,  these  are  conceived  to  be  the  marks  of  St.  Peter's 
ingers  or  signatures  of  the  money :  for  though  it  hath  these 
inarks,  yet  is  there  no  probability  that  such  a  kind  of  fish 
was  to  be  found  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  Gennesareth,  or. 
Gralilee,  which  is  but  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and 
liath  no  communication  with  the  sea ;  for  this  is  a  mere  fish 
3f  the  sea  and  salt  water,  and  (though  we  meet  with  some 
thereof  on  our  coast)  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  seas. 

Thus  having  returned  no  improbable  answer  unto  your 
question,  I  shdl  crave  leave  to  ask  another  of  yourself  con- 
cerning that  fish  mentioned  by  Procopius,*  wliich  brought 
kfae  famous  king  Theodorick  to  his  end :  his  words  are  to 
this  effect :  "  The  manner  of  his  death  was  this ;  S3rmmachuB 
and  his  son-in-law  Boethius,  just  men  and  great  relievers  of 
the  poor,  senators,  and  consuls,  had  many  enemies,  by  whose 
false  accusations  Theodorick  being  persuaded  that  they 
plotted  against  him,  put  them  to  death,  and  confiscated 
their  estates.  Not  long  after  his  waiters  set  before  him  at 
supper  a  great  head  of  a  fish,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 

♦  De  Btllo  aithico,  lib.  i. 
TOL.  TIT.  1» 
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head  of  Symmaohus  lately  murdered :  and  with  his  teeth 
stickiog  out,  and  fierce  glaring  eyes  to  threaten  him  :  being 
frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to  bed,  lamenting  what  he  had 
done  to  Symmachus  and  Boethius ;  and  soon  after  died." 
What  fish  do  you  apprehend  this  to  have  been  ?  I  woiild 
learn  of  you  ;  give  me  your  thoughts  about  it. 

I  am,  &c. 


TEACT    IV. 

AK  AKSWEE  TO   CEETAIK    QUEBIES   BEXATIISTO   TO   PISHES^ 

BIEDS,   AUD   INSECTS. 

Sib, — ^I  return  the  following  answers'  to  your  queries, 
which  were  these: — 

1.  What  fishes  are  meant  by  the  names,  halec  and  mugUf 

2.  What  is  the  bird  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
bearer,  and  what  birds  are  meant  by  the  names  halcyon, 
iiysus,  cirisy  nycticorax  ? 

3.  What  insect  is  meant  by  the  word  cicada  ? 
Answee  1.  The  word  halec  we  are  taught  to  render  an 

lierring,  which,  being  an  ancient  word,  is  not  strictly  Appro- 
])riable  unto  a  fish  not  known  or  not  described  by  the 
ancients;  and  which  the  modem  naturalists  are  fam  to 
name  harengus  :  the  word  halecula  being  applied  unto  such 
little  fish  out  of  which  they  are  fain  to  make  pickle;  and 
halec  or  alec,  taken  for  the  liquamen  or  liquor  itself,  accord*  * 
ing  to  that  of  the  poet. 

Ego  fsBCem  primus  et  alec 
Primus  et  inveni  album. 

And  was  a  conditure  and  sauce  much  affected  by  antiquity, 
as  was  also  mui*ia  and  garum. 

In  common  constructions  mugil  is  rendered  a  mullet, 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  a  different  fish  from  the  mugil 


_; 
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bj  authors;^  wherein,  if  we  mistake,  \re  cannot 
}  dosely  apprehend  the  expression  of  Juvenal, 

Qnosdam  ventres  et  mugilis  intrat. 

knd  miflconceive  the  fiah  whereby  fornicators  were  so  oppro- 
rionslj  and  irksomely  punished ;  for  the  mugil,  being 
omewhat  rough  and  hard-skinned,  did  more  exasperate  the 
;ats  of  such  offenders :  whereas  the  mullet  was  a  smooth 
ish,  and  of  too  high  esteem  to  be  employed  in  such  offices. 

Answeb  2.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  this  bird  you  sent 
iboold  be  a  stranger  unto  you,  and  unto  those  who  had  a 
tight  thereof ;  for,  though  it  be  not  seen  every  day,  yet  w© 
»ften  meet  with  it  in  this  country.  It  is  an  elegant  bird, 
^liich  he  that  once  beholdeth  can  hardly  mistake  any  other 
brit.  From  the  proper  note  it  is  called  an  hoopebird  with 
M:  in  Greek  epops,  in  Latin  upupa.  We  are  little  obliged 
mto  our  school  instruction,  wherein  we  are  taught  to  render 
upupa  a  lapwing,  which  bird  our  natural  writers  name  van^ 
i^lltu;  for  thereby  we  mistake  this  remarkable  bird,  and 
ipprehend  not  rightly  what  is  delivered  of  it. 

We  apprehend  not  the  hieroglyphical  considerations  which 
^h  old  Egyptians  made  of  this  observable  bird ;  who,  con- 
ndering  therein  the  order  and  variety  of  colours,  the  twenty- 
fix  or  twenty-eight  feathers  in  its  crest,  his  latitancy,  and 
loewing  this  handsome  outside  in  the  winter :  they  made  it 
tt  emblem  of  the  varieties  of  the  world,  the  succession  of 
times  and  seasons,  and  signal  mutations  in  them.  And,' 
fterefore,  Orus,  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  world,  had  the  head 
of  an  hoopebird  upon  the  top  of  his  staff. 

Hereby  we  may  also  mistake  the  dtwhiphath,  or  bird  for- 
bidden for  food  m  Leviticus;*  and,  not  mowing  the  bird, 
lUy  the  less  apprehend  some  reasons  of  that  prohibition ; 
^Wt  is,  the  magical  virtues  ascribed  unto  it  by  the  Egyp- 
^8,  and  the  superstitious  apprehensions  which  the  nation 
^eld  of  it,  whilst  they  precisely  numbered  the  feathers  and 
"olours  thereof,  while  they  placed  it  on  the  heads  of  their 

•  Levit.  xi.  19. 

■ 

'  authors.']  MS.  Sloan,  proceeds  thus:  "for  which  I  know  not, 
^rhapty  whether  we  have  any  proper  name  in  English ;  and  other 
^tions  nearly  imitate  the  Latin,  wherein,"  &c. — MS.  Sloan.  1827. 
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gods,  and  near  their  Mercurial  crosses,  and  so  tiglily  mag- 
nified this  bird  in  their  sacred  symbols. 

Again,  not  knowing  or  mistaking  this  bird,  we  may  mis- 
apprehend, or  not  closely  apprehend,  that  handsome  ex- 
pression of  Ovid,  when  Tereus  was  turned  into  an  upuj^a,  or 
hoopebird : — 

Vertitur  in  volucrem  cui  sunt  pro  vertice  cristas, 
Protinus  immodicum  surgit  pro  cuspide  rostrum 
Nomen  epops  volucri,  facies  armata  videtur. 

For,  in  this  military  shape,  he  is  aptly  fancied  even  still 
revengefully  to  pursue  his  hated  wife,  Progne  :  in  the  pro- 
priety of  his  note  crying  oui^pou,  pou,  uhi,  ubi :  or,  Where 
are  you  ? 

Nor  are  we  singly  deceived  in  the  nominal  translation  of 
this  bird :  in  many  other  animals  we  commit  the  like  mistake. 
So  gracculus  is  rendered  a  jay,  which  bird,  notwithstanding, 
must  be  of  a  dark  colour  according  to  that  of  Martial, 

Sed  quandam  volo  nocte  nigriorem 
Formica,  pice,  gracculo,  cicada. 

Halcyon  is  rendered  a  kingfisher,*  a  bird  commonly  known  |I 
among  us,  and  by  zoographers  and  naturals  the  same  is 
named  ispida,  a  well  coloured  bird,  frequenting  streams  and 
rivers,  building  in  holes  of  pits,  like  some  martins,  about  the 
end  of  the  spring ;  in  whose  nests  we  have  found  little  else 
than  innumerable  small  fish  bones,  and  white  round  eggs  of  „ 
a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  whereas  the  true  halcyon  is  ^ 
a  sea  bird,  makes  an  handsome  nest  floating  upon  the  water,  | 
and  breedeth  in  the  winter. 

That  nysiis  should  be  rendered  either  an  hobby  or  a  , 
sparrow-hawk  in  the  fable  of  Nysus  and  Scylla  in  Ovid, 
because  we  are  much  to  seek  in  the  distinction  of  hawks 
according  to  their  old  denominations,  we  shall  not  much 
contend,  and  may  allow  a  favourable  latitude  therein :  but  I** 
that  the  ciris  or  bird  into  which  Scylla  was  turned  should  be  | 
translated  a  lark,  it  can  hardly  be  made  out  agreeable  unto  I 
the  description  of  Yirgil,  in  his  poem  of  that  name, 

Inde  alias  volucres  mimoque  infecta  nibenti  crura . 

But  seems  more  agreeable  unto  some  kind  of  hamantopus  op 

*  See  Vulj.  Eir.  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
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redshank:  and  so  the  nysits  to  have  been  some  kind  of 
hawk,  which  delighteth  about  the  sea  and  marshes,  where 
such  prey  most  aboundeth,  which  sort  of  hawk,  while 
Scaliger  deterraineth  to  be  a  merlin,  the  French  translator 
warily  ezpoundeth  it  to  be  some  kind  of  hawk. 

NyctieoTCkx  we  may  leave  unto  the  common  and  verbal 
translation  of  a  night-raven,  but  we  know  no  proper  kind  of 
raven  unto  which  to  confine  the  same,  and,  therefore,  some 
take  the  liberty  to  ascribe  it  unto  some  sort  of  owls,  and 
others  unto  the  bittern ;  which  bird,  in  its  common  note, 
which  he  useth  out  of  the  time  of  coupling  and  upon  the 
wing,  so  well  resembleth  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  that  I  have 
been  deceived  by  it.^ 

Aksweb  3.  While  cicada  is  rendered  a  grasshopper,  we 
commonly  think  that  which  is  so  called  among  us  to  be 
the  true  cicada ;  wherein,  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,* 
there  is  a  great  mistake :  for  we  have  not  the  cicada  in 
England,^  and,  indeed,  no  proper  word  for  that  animal,  which 
the  French  name  cigale.  That  which  we  commonly  call  a 
grasshopper,  and  the  French  saulterellc,  being  one  kind  of 
locust,  so  rendered  in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  and,  in  old 
Saxon,  named  gerstho'p^ 

I  have  been  the  less  accurate  in  these  answers,  because 
the  queries  are  not  of  diflficult  resolution,  or  of  great 
moment :  however.  I  would  not  wholly  neglect  them  or  your 
aatis&ction,  as  being,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

*   YiiXg.  Err,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

'  Nj/cticorax,  <t*c.]  Very  possibly  the  night-raven,  ai'dea  nycti- 
corax,  Lin. 

'  we  kave  not  the  cicada  in  En{il<md.']  Of  the  true  Linnaean  cicadce 
{TeCtigonia  Fabr.),  the  first  British  species  was  discovered  in  the  New 
Forest,  by  Mr.  Bydder,  a  collector  whom  I  employed  therefor  a  con- 
siderable period,  nearly  twenty  years  since.  It  has  been  named  C. 
AngUccL,  and  is  figured  by  Samouelle,  Comp.  pi.  5,  fig.  2,  and  by  Curtis, 
Brituh  EnUymdwjy,  Feb.  1st,  1832,  No.  392. 

*  gerstliOjp.]     **  Gerstrappa,"  in  M/S,  Sloan,  1827. 
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TBACT    Y. 

OF   HAWKS   A^D  PALCONET,  ANCIENT  AND   KODEKN. 

Sib, — In  vain  you  expect  much  information,^ dfd  reaccifi- 
tnxriay  of  fiilconry,  hawks,  or  hawking,  from,  very  aaeient 
Greek  or  Latin  authors  ;  that  art  being  either  unknown  or  * 
so  little  advanced  among  them,  that  it  seems  to  have  pro-  " 
ceeded  no  higher  thaii  the  daring  of  birds :  which  make^so 
little  thereof  to  be  found  in  iaistotle,  who  only  mentions 
some  rude  practice  thereof  in  Thracia ;  as  also  in  iElian, 
who  speaks  something  of  hawks  and  crows  among  the 
Indians ;  little  or  nothing  of  true  falconry  being  mentioned 
before  Julius  Firmicus,  in  the  days  of  Ccmstantius,  soa  to 
Oonstantine  the  Great. 

Yet,  if  you  consult  the  accounts  of  later  antiquity  left  by 
Demetrius  the  Greek,  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotius,  and 
by  Albertus  Magnus,  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  you, 
who  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with  this  noble  recreation, 
may  better  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  practice,  and 
rightly  observe  how  many  things  in  that  art  are  added, 
varied,  disused,  or  retained,  in  the  practice  of  these  days. 

In  the  diet  of  hawks,  they  allowed  of  divers  meats  which 
we  should  hardly  commend.  For  beside  the  flesh  of  beef,^ 
they  admitted  of  goat,  hog,  deer,  whelp,  and  bear.  And 
how  you  will  approve  the  quantity  and  measure  thereof,  I 
make  some  doubt ;  while  by  weight  they  allowed  half  a 
pound  of  beef,  seven  ounces  of  swine's  flesh,  five  of  hare, 
eight  ounces  of  whelp,  as  much  of  deer,  and  ten  oimces  of 
he-goats'  flesh. 

In  the  time  of  Demetrius  they  were  not  without  the 
practice  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding,  which  they  used  in  the 
thigh  and  pounces  -■^  they  plucked  away  the  feathers  on  the 
thigh,  and  rubbed  the  part ;  but  if  the  vein  appeared  not  in 
that  part,  they  open  the  vein  of  the  fore  talon. 

In  the  days  of  Albertus,  they  made  use  of  cauteries  in 

'  7>^e/.]     Lamb,  mutton,  beef. — MS.  Sloan.  1827. 

2  pminces.]    The  pounce  is  the  talon  or  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
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diyers  places :  to  advantage  their  sight  they  seared  them 
under  the  inward  angle  of  the  eye ;  ahove  the  eye  in  dis- 
tillations and  diseases  of  the  head  ;  in  up^^d  pains  they 
seared  above  the  joint  of  the  wing,  and  in  tne  bottom  of  the 
foot,  against  the  gout ;  and  the  chief  time  for  these  cauteries 
they  made  to  be  the  month  of  March. 

In  great  coldness  of  hawks  they  made  use  of  fomentations, 
some  of  the  steam  or  vapour  of  artificial  and  natiural  baths, 
some  wrapt  them  up  in  hot  blankets,  giving  them  nettle 
seeds  and  butter. 

•  No  clysters  are  mentioned,  nor  can  they  be  so  profitably 
iiaed ;  but  they  made  use  of  many  purging  medicines.  They 
purged  with  aloe,  which,  unto  larger  hawks,  they  gave  in 
the  bigness  of  a  G-reek  bean ;  unto  lesser,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  deer?  which  notwithstanding  I  should  rather  give  washed, 
and  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  almonds :  for  the  guts  of 
flying  fowls  are  tender  and  easily  scratched  by  it ;  and  upon 
the  use  of  aloe  both  in  hens  and  cormorants  I  have  sometimes 
observed  bloody  excretions. 

In  phlegmatic  cases  they  seldom  omitted  stavesaker,^ 
but  they  purged  sometimes  with  a^  mouse,  and  the  food  of 
boiled  chickens,  sometimes  with  good  oil  and  honey.* 

They  used  also  the  ink  of  cuttle  fishes,  with  smallage, 
betony,  wine,  and  honey.  They  made  use  of  stronger 
medicines  than  present  practice  doth  allow.  For  they  were 
not  afraid  to  give  coccus  haphhictis  ;^  beating  up  eleven  of  its 
grains  into  a  lentor?  which  they  made  up  into  five  pills  wrapt 
up  with  honey  and  pepper :  and,  in  some  of  their  old  medi- 
cmes,  we  meet  with  scammony  and  et^horhium.  Whether, 
in  the  tender  bowels  of  birds,  infusions  of  rhubarb,  agaric 
and  meehoachan,  be  not  of  safer  use,  as  to  take  of  agaric 
two  drachms,  of  cinnamon  half  a  drachm,  of  liquorice  a 
scruple,  and,  infusing  them  in  wine,  to  express  a  part  into 
the  mouth  of  the  hawk,  may  be  considered  by  present 
practice. 

Few  mineral  medicines  were  of  inward  use  among  them  : 
jet  sometimes  we  observe  they  gave  filings  of  iron  in  the 

'  cicer.]    Tbe  seed  of  a  vetch. 

*  staveiaker.]    Or  «^at-eVacr«,  a  plant ;  DelpJiinium  staphisaffria,  JAn, 

*  cocoa  baphicus.]    Or  mczerion. — J/6'.  iUuan,  1S27. 

*  lentor,]    A  stiff  paste. 
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straitness  of  the  chest,  as  also  lime  in  some  of  their  pectoral 
medicines. 

But  they  dbmmend  unguents  of  quicksilver  against  the 
scab  :  and  I  have  safely  given  six  or  eight  grains  of  mer- 
curiums  dulcis  luito  kestrils  and  owls,  as  also  crude  and  current 
quicksilver,  giving  the  next  day  small  pellets  of  silver  or  lead 
till  they  came  away  uncoloured :  and  this,  if  any  [way],  may  . 
probably  destroy  that  obstinate  disease  of  the  filander  or  \ 
back- worm. 

A  peculiar  remedy  they  had  against  the  consumption  of 
hawks.  For,  filling  a  chicken  with  vinegar,  they  closed  up 
the  bill,  and  hanging  it  up  until  the  flesh  grew  tender,  they 
fed  the  hawk  therewith :  and  to  restore  and  well  flesh  them, 
they  commonly  gave  them  hog's  flesh,  with  oil,  butter,  and 
honey ;  and  a  decoction  of  cumfory  to  bouze.'"^ 

They  disallowed  of  salt  meats  and  fat ;  but  highly  es- 
teemed of  mice  in  most  indispositions  ;  and  in  the  falling 
sickness  had  great  esteem  ot  boiled  bats :  and  in  many 
diseases,  of  the  flesh  of  owls  which  feed  upon  those  animals. 
In  epilepsies  they  also  gave  the  brain  of  a  kid  drawn  through 
a  gold  ring ;  and,  in  convulsions,  made  use  of  a  mixture  of 
musk  and  stercus  humanum  aridum. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  their  health  they  strewed 
mint  and  sage  about  them ;  and  for  the  speedier  mewing  of 
their  feathers,  they  gave  them  the  slough  of  a  snake,  or  a 
tortoise  out  of  the  shell,  or  a  green  lizard  cut  in  pieces. 

If  a  hawk  were  unquiet,  they  hooded  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  smith's  shop  for  some  time,  where,  accustomed  to  the 
continual  noise  of  hammering,  he  became  more  gentle  and 
tractable. 

They  used  few  terms  of  art,  plainly  and  intelligibly  ex- 
pressing the  parts  afiected,  their  diseases  and  remedies. 
This  heap  of  artificial  terms  first  entering  with  the  French 
artists :  who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  and  noblest 
ihlconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  :  although,  in  their 
language,  they  have  no  word  which  in  general  expresseth  an 
hawk. 

They  carried  their  hawks  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  them 

3  home.']  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  reads  "  drink  ;  and  bad  a  notable  medi- 
cine against  the  inflammation  of  tho  eyes,  by  juice  of  purslain,  opium, 
»nd  uaffron." 
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fly  from  the  right.  They  used  a  bell,  and  took  great  care 
that  their  jesses  should  not  be  red,  lest  eagles  should  fly 
at  them.  Though  they  used  hoods,  we  have  no  clear 
description  of  them,  and  little  account  of  their  lures. 

The  ancient  writers  left  no  account  of  the  swiftness  of 
iawks  or  measure  of  their  flight:  but  Heresbachius*  delivers, 
that  William  Duke  of  Cleve  bad  an  hawk,  which  in  one  day- 
made  a  flight  out  of  Westphalia  into  Prussia.  And  upon 
good  account,  an  hawk  in  this  county  of  Norfolk  made  a 
flight  at  Or  woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  How 
far  the  hawks,  merlins,  and  wild  fowl  which  come  unto  us 
with  a  north-west  wind  in  the  autumn,  fly  in  a  day,  there  is 
no  clear  account :  but  coming  over  sea  their  flight  hath  been 
long  or  very  speedy.  Por  I  have  known  them  to  light  so 
weary  on  the  coast,  that  many  have  been  taken  with  dogs, 
and  some  knocked  down  with  staves  and  stones. 

Their  perches  seemed  not  so  large  as  ours :  for  they  made 
them  of  such  a  bigness  that  their  talons  might  almost  meet : 
and  they  chose  to  make  them  of  sallow,  poplar,  or  lime 
tree. 

They  used  great  clamours  and  hallowing  in  their  flight, 
which  they  made  by  these  words,  ou  loiy  la,  la,  la;  and  to 
raise  the  fowls,  made  use  of  the  sound  of  a  cymbal. 

Their  recreation  seem  more  sober  and  solemn  than  ours  at 
present,  so  improperly  attended  with  oaths  and  imprecations. 
For  they  called  on  Grod  at  their  setting  out,  according  to  the 
account  of  Demetrius,  tov  Qeoy  iirkaXiffavTec,  in  the  first 
place  calling  upon  God. 

The  learned  Eigaltius  thinketh,  that  if  the  Eomans  had 
well  known  this  airy  chase,  they  would  have  left  or  less  re- 
garded their  Circensial  recreations.  The  Greeks  understood 
hunting  early,  but  little  or  nothing  of  our  falconry.  If 
Alexander  had  known  it,  we  might  have  found  something  of 
it  and  more  of  hawks  in  Aristotle ;  who  was  so  unacquainted 
with  that  way,  that  he  thought  that  hawks  would  not  feed 
upon  the  heart  of  birds.  Though  he  hath  mentioned  divers 
hawks,  yet  Julius  Scaliger,  an  expert  falconer,  despaired  to 
reconcile  them  unto  ours.  And  'tis  well  if  among  them, 
you  can  clearly  make  out  a  lanner,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a 

*  De  He  Rustica. 
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kestril,  but  must  not  hope  to  find  yonr  gier  falcon  ther 
which  is  the  noble  hawk ;  and  I  wish  jou  one  no  worse  tha 
that  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre ;  which,  Scaliger  saith,  h 
saw  strike  down  a  buzzard,  two  wild  geese,  divers  kites, 
crane,  and  a  swan. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  antiquity  the  distinction 
of  eyes  and  ramage  hawks,  of  stores  and  entermewers,  o 
hawks  of  the  lure  and  the  fist ;  nor  that  material  distinctio] 
into  short  and  long  winged  hawks :  from  whence  arise  sue! 
differences  in  their  taking  down  of  stones  ;  in  their  flight 
their  striking  down  or  seizing  of  their  prey,  in  the  strengtl 
of  their  talons,  either  in  the  heel  and  lore  talon,  or  th( 
middle  and  the  heel:  nor  yet  what  eggs  produce  th( 
different  hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three  eggs,  that  the  firr 
producleth  a  female  and  large  hawk,  the  second  of  a  middlei 
sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  bird,  tercellene,  or  tassel,  of  tb( 
male  sex ;  which  hawks  being  only  observed  abroad  by  thi 
ancients,  were  looked  upon  as  hawks  of  different  kinds 
and  not  of  the  same  eyrie  or  nest.  As  for  what  Aristotli 
affirmeth,  that  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  drink  not ;  althougl 
you  know  that  it  will  not  strictly  hold,  yet  I  kept  an  eaglt 
two  years,  which  fed  upon  cats,  kitlings,  whelps,  and  rats 
without  one  drop  of  water. 

If  anything  may  add  unto  your  knowledge  in  this  noble 
art,  you  must  pick  it  out  of  later  writa^  than  those  yoii 
enquire  of.  You  may  peruse  the  two  books  of  falcom^ 
writ  by  that  renewed  emperor,  Frederick  the  Second ;  as 
also  the  works  of  the  noble  Duke  Belisarius,  of  Tardiffe 
Francherius,  of  Francisco  Sforzino  of  Vicensa;  and  maj 
not  a  little  inform  or  recreate  yourself  with  that  elegant 
poem  of  Thuanus.*  I  leave  you  to  divert  yourself  by  the 
perusal  of  it,  having,  at  present,  no  more  to  say  but  that  1 
am,  &c. 

*  J)e  Re  AccipitraHaf  in  3  books.t 
+  Or  more  of  late  by  P.  Bapinus  in  verse. — MS.  note  of  EvdyiCs, 
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TBACT  VI. 

OP    CYMBALS,  ETC. 

Sib, — ^With  what  difficulty,  if  possibility,  you  may  expect 
satisfaction  concerning  the  music,  or  musical  instruments, 
of  the  Hebrews,  you  will  easily  discover  if  you  considt  the 
attempts  of  learned  men  upon  that  subject:  but  for  the 

rbals,  of  whose  figure  you  enquire,  you  may  find  some 
iribed  in  Bayfius,  in  the  comment  of  Bhodius  upon 
Scribonius  Largus,  and  others. 

As  for  KVfij^aXoy  aXaXa^oy^'  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,*  and 
.  rendered  a  tinkling  cymbal,  whether  the  translation  be  not 
too  soft  andr. diminutive,  some  question  may  be  made:  for 
tiie  word  6XaKaioy  implieth  no  small  sound,  but  a  strained 
and  lofty  vociferation,  or  some  kind  of  hallowing  sound, 
aeeording  to  the  exposition  of  Hesychius,  dKaXdiare 
irmlMMFore  rily  (liuyriy,  A  word  drawn  £rom  the  lusty  shout 
of  soldiers,  crying  aXaXa  at  the  first  charge  upon  their  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  .and 
oaed  by  the  Trojans  in  Homer ;  and  is  also  the  note  of  the 
ckoruA  in  Aristophanes  aXaXac  ij  iraitjy.  In  other  parts  of 
Scripture  we  read  of  loud  and  high-sounding  cymbals ;  and 
in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  that  the  Arabians  made  use  of 
mnbab  in  tiieir  wars  instead  of  other  military  music  ;  and 
roly»nus  in  his  Stratagems  affirmeth  that  Bacchus  gave  the 
*«ignal  of  battle  unto  his  numerous  army,  not  with  trumpets 
but  with  tympans  and  cymbals. 

And  now  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
new  book  sent  me,  containing  the  anthems  sung  in  our 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churcoes :  'tis  probable  there  will 
be  additions,  the  masters  of  music  being  now  active  in  that 
affiiir.  Beside  my  naked  thanks  I  have  yet  nothing  to 
return  you  but  this  enclosed,  which  may  be  somewhat  rare 
unto  you,  and  that  is  a  Turkish  hymn,  translated  into 
I  Frencn  out  of  the  Turkish  metre,  which  I  thus  render  unto 
vou. 

m  ... 

*  1  Cor.  idii.  1. 
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"  O  what  praise  doth  he  deserve,  and  how  great  is  that 
Lord,  all  whose  slaves  are  as  so  many  kings ! 

"  Whosoever  shall  rub  his  eyes  with  the  dust  of  his  feet, 
shall  behold  such  admirable  things  that  he  shall  fall  into  an 
ecstasy. 

"  He  that  shall  drink  one  drop  of  his  beverage,  shall  have 
his  bosom  like  the  ocean,  filled  with  gems  and  precious 
liquors. 

"  Let  not  loose  the  reins  unto  thy  passions  in  this  world : 
he  that  represseth  them  shall  become  a  true  Solomon  in  the 
faith. 

"  Amuse  not  thyself  to  adore  riches,  nor  to  build  great 
houses  and  palaces. 

"  The  end  of  what  thou  shalt  build  is  but  ruin. 

"  Pamper  not  thy  body  with  delicacies  and  dainties ;  it 
may  come  to  pass  one  day  that  this  body  may  be  in  hell. 

"  Imagine  not  that  he  who  findeth  riches,  findeth  happi- 
ness.    He  that  findeth  happiness  is  he  that  findeth  Grod. 

"  All  who  prostrating  tnemselves  in  humility  shall  this 
day  believe  in  Vele,*  if  they  were  poor,  shall  be  rich ;  and 
if  rich,  shall  become  kings." 

After  the  sermon  ended,  which  was  made  upon  a  verse 
in  tlie  Alcoran  containing  much  morality,  the  Dervises  iu 
a  gallery  apart  sung  this  hymn,  accompanied  withfinstru- 
mental  music,  which  so  afiected  the  ears  of  Monsieur  du  Loir, 
that  he  would  not  omit  to  set  it  down,  together  with  the 
musical  notes,  to  be  found  in  his  first  letter  unto  Monsieur 
Bouliau,  prior  of  Magny. 

Excuse  my  brevity  :  I  can  say  but  little  where  I  under- 
stand but  little. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Vele,  the  found3r  of  the  convent. 
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TEACT  VII. 

OF   EOPALIO   OE   GEADFAL   VEESES,  ETC. 


Mens  mea  sublimes  rationes  prcemeditatur. 


SiE, — Though  I  may  justly  allow  a  good  intention  in  this 
3em  presented  unto  you,  yet  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have 
3  affection  for  it ;  as  heing  utterly  averse  from  all  affecta- 
on  in  poetry,  which  either  restrains  the  fancy,  or  fetters 
le  invention  to  any  strict  disposure  of  words.  A  poem  of 
lis  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Ausonius,  beginning  thus, 

Spes  Dens  seternse  stationis  conciliator. 

These  are  verses  ropalici  or  clavales,  arising  gradually  like 
le  knots  in  a  powdKri  or  club ;  named  also  Jistulares  by 
riscianus,  as  Elias  Vinetus*  hath  noted.  They  consist 
roperly  of  five  words,  eaeh  thereof  increasing  by  one 
irllable.  They  admit  not  of  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
or  can  a  golden  or  silver  verse  be  made  this  way. 
"hey  run  smoothly  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  some  are 
catteringly  to  be  found  in  Homer, 

'Q  ficLKap  'ATpiidrj  fioipriyBvkc  oK^ioBaifiov, 

ibere  dicam  sed  in  aurem,  ego  versibus  hujugmodi  ropaUcis,  longo 
syrmate  protractis,  Ceraunium  affigo. 

He  that  affecteth  such  restrained  poetry,  may  peruse  the 
3ng  poem  of  Hugbaldus  the  monk,  wherein  every  word 
eginneth  with  a  C,  penned  in  the  praise  of  calmties  or  bald- 
ess,  to  the  honour  of  Carolus  Calvus,  king  of  France, 

Carmina  clarisonse  calvis  cantate  Camsensa. 

'he  rest  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Adversaria  of  Barthius  : 
p  if  he  delighteth  in  odd  contrived  fancies,  may  he  please 
imself  with  antistrophes,  counterpetories,  retrogrades,  pa- 
uses, leonine  verses,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  8iev/r  des  Accords, 
ut  these  and  the  like  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  pursued. 

*  El  Vinet,  in  Auson. 
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Odd  work  miglit  be  made  by  such  ways ;  and  for  your  recrea- 
tion I  propose  these  few  lines  unto  you.^ 

Arcu  paratur  quod  arcni  sufficit. 
Misellomm  clamoribus  accurrere  non  tarn  humanum  quam  sulphureum  est, 

Asitto  teratur  quss  asino  teritar. 

Ne  asphodelos  come<^,  phoenices  manduca. 

Coelum  aliquid  potest,  sed  quae  mira  prsestat  papilio  est. 

Not  to  put  you  unto  endless  amusement,  the  key  hereof 
is  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  use  of  in  the  Latin 
words,  which  rendereth  all  plain.  More  enigmatical  and 
dark  expressions  might  be  made  if  any  one  would  speak  or 
compose  them,  out  of  the  numerical  characters  or  charao* 
teristical  numbers  set  down  by  Eobertus  de  Fluctibus.^* 

As  for  your  question  concerning  the  contrary  expressions 

of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  in  their  common  affirmative 

answers,   the   Spaniard  answering  cy  Sennar,  the   Italian 

Signior  cy,  you  must  be  content  with  this  distich, 

Why  saith  the  Italian  Signior  cy,  the  Spaniard  Sy  Sennor  ? 
Because  the  one  puts  that  behind,  the  other  puis  before. 

And  because  you  are  so  happy  in  some  translations,  I  pray 
return  me  these  two  verses  in  English, 

Occidit  heu  tandem  multos  quae  occidit  amantes, 
Et  cinis  est  hodi^  quae  fuit  ignis  hen.' 

My  occasions  make  me  to  take  off  my  pen.         I  am,  &<?. 

*  Tract  2,  part  lib.  i. 

•  and,  <i'C.]  MS.  Sloan,  reads  ^hus,  "  And  I  remember  I  once  pleased 
.1  young  hopeful  person  with  a  dialogue  between  two  travellers,  b^imung 
iu  this  manner  :  well  drunk,  my  old  friend,  the  famous  king  of  Macedon ; 
that  is,  well  overtaken,  my  old  friend  Alexander,  your  fHend  may  pro- 
ceed. With  another  way  I  shall  not  omit  to  acquaint  you,  and  for  your 
recreation  I  present  these  few  lines." 

*  More  enigmatical,  tkc]  These  are  more  largely  noticed  in  MS. 
Sloan.  1837 :  thus,  /'  One  way  more  I  shall  mention,  though  scarce  worth 
your  notice  : — Two  pestels  and  a  book  come  short  of  a  retort,  as  much 
as  a  spear  and  an  ass  exceed  a  dog's  tail.  This  is  to  be  expounded  by  the 
numerical  characters,  or  characteristical  numbers  set  down  by  BobertoBf 
de  Fluctibus,  and  speaks  only  this  text-: — two  and  four  come  short  of 
six,  as  much  as  ten  exceed  six  ;  the  figure  of  an  ass  standing  for  a 
cipher." 

^  Occidit  heu  tandem,  <i'C.]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  is  the  following 
translation — 

"  She  is  dead  at  last,  who  many  made  expire. 
Is  dust  to-day  which  yesterday  was  fire." 
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TEAOT  Tin. 

OP  LANGUAGES,  AND  PAETICULAELT  OF  THE  SAXON 

TONGUE. 

Sib, — The  laie^  discourse  we  had  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
recalled  to  my  mind  some  forgotten  considerations.^ 
Though  the  esuiih  were  widely  peopled  before  the  flood 
(as  many  learned  men  conceive),  yet  whether,  after  a  large 
dispersion,  and  the  space  of  sixteen  hundred  years^  men 
nunntained  so  uniform  a  language  in  all  parts,  as  to  be 
strictly  of  one  tongue,  and  readily  to  understand  each  other, 
may  very  well  be  doubted.  For  though  the  world  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Noah  before  the  confusion  of  tongues  might 
be  said  to  be  of  one  lip,  yet  even  permitted  to  themselves 
their  humours,  inventions,  necessities,  and  new;  objects 
(without  the  miracle  of  confusion  at  first),  in  so  long  a  tract 
of  time,  there  had  probably  been  a  Babel.  For  whether 
America  were  first  peopled  by  one  or  several  nations,  yet 
camiot  that  niunber  of  difierent  planting  nations  answer 
^the  multiplicity  of  their  present  different  languages,  of  no 
p  affinity  unto,  each  other,  and  even  in' their  northern  nal^ons 
tnd  incommunicating  angles,^  their  languages  are  widely 
difiering.  A  native  interpreter  brought  from  California 
jiwved  of  no  use^  unto  the  Spaniards  upon  the  neighboiu* 
From  Chiapa  to  Guatemala,  S.  Salvador,  Honduras, 
are  at  least  eighteen  several  languages ;  and  so  nume-» 
are  they  both  in  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  regions, 
the  great  princes  are  fain  to  have  one  common  language, 
ich,  besides  their  vemaculous  and  mother  tongues,  may 

for  commerce  between  them. 
And  since  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  first  fell  only  upon 
^Qte  which  were  present  in  Sinaar  at  the  workof  Baod, 
'bether  thfe  prinutive  language  from  Noah  were  only  pre- 

'  furgoiUn  e<yMidtration8,'\    **  Both  of  thai>  and  oUier  langpiageA}" — ■ 

'Whwpe  they  may  b*  best  conceired  ta  hav«  most  single 


ft 


of  no  use.]    "  Of  MiHe  w^.^'—MS,  Slwm, 
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served  in  the  family  of  Heber,  and  not  also  in  divers  others, 
which  might  be  absent  at  the  same,  whether  all  came  away, 
and  many  might  not  be  left  behind  in  their  first  plantations 
about  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whereabout  the  ark  rested,  and 
Noah  became  an  husbandman,*  is  not  absurdly  doubted. 

For  so  the  primitive  tongue  might  in  time  branch  out 
into  several  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thereby  the  first 
or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be  ingredient  into  so 
many  languages,  might  have  larger  originals  and  grounds 
of  its  communication  and  traduction  than  from  the  &mily 
of  Abraham,  the  country  of  Canaan,  and  words  contained  in 
the  Bible,  which  come  short  of  the  full  of  that  language. 
And  this  would  become  more  probable  from  the  septuagint 
or  Greek  chronology  strenuously  asserted  by  Vossius ;  for 
making  five  hundred  years  between  the  deluge  and  the  days 
of  Peleg,  there  ariseth  a  large  latitude  of  multiplication 
and  dispersion  of  people  into  several  parts,  before  the  descent 
of  that  body  which  followed  Nimrod  unto  Sinaar  from  the 
east. 

They  who  derive  the  bulk  of  European  tongues  from  the 
Scythian  and  the  Greek,  though  they  may  speak  probably 
in  many  points,  yet  must  needs  allow  vast  difiference  or 
corruptions  from  so  few  originals,  which,  however,  might  be 
tolerably  made  out  in  the  old  Saxon,  yet  hath  time  much 
confounded  the  clearer  derivations.  And  as  the  knowledge 
thereof  now  stands  in  reference  unto  ourselves,  I  find  many 
words  totally  lost,  divers  of  harsh  sound  disused  or  refined 
in  the  pronunciation,  and  many  words  we  have  also  in  com- 
mon use  not  to  be  found  in  that  tongue,  or  venially  derivable 
from  any  other  from  whence  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and 
yet  so  much  still  remaineth  with  us  that  it  maketh  the  gross 
of  our  language. 

The  religious  obligation  unto  the  Hebrew  language  hath 
so  notably  continued  the  same,  that  it  might  still  be  under- 
stood by  Abraham,  whereas  by  the  Mazorite   points  and 

*  husbandmany  <fcc.]  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  adds  here  the  following 
clause :  "  whether  in  that  space  of  150  years,  according  to  commoa 
compute,  before  the  conduct  of  Nimrod,  many  might  not  expatriat* 
northward,  eastward,  or  southward,  and  many  of  the  posterity  of  Noak 
might  not  disperse  themselves  before  the  great  migration  unto  Sinaar, 
and  many  also  afterwards  ;  is  not,"  &c. 
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Chaldee  character  the  old  letters  stand  so  transformed,  that 
if  Moses  were  alive  again,  he  must  be  taught  to  read  his  own 
law.* 

The  Chinese,  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  who 
have  admitted  little  communication,  and  suffered  successive 
incursions  from  one  nation,  may  possibly  give  account  of  a 
very  ancient  language :  but,  consisting  of  many  nations  and 
tongues,  confusion,  admixtion,  and  corruption  in  length  of 
time  might  probably  so  have  crept  in,  as,  without  the  virtue 
of  a  common  character  and  lasting  letter  of  things,  they  could 
never  probably  make  out  those  strange  memorials  which 
they  pretend,  while  they  still  make  use  of  the  works  of  their 
great  Confucius  many  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
in  a  series  ascend  as  mgh  as  Foncuus,  who  is  conceived  our 
Noah. 

The  present  Welsh,  and  remnant  of  the  old  Britons,  hold 
M>  much  of  that  ancient  language,  that  they  make  a  shift  to 
imderstand  the  poems  of  Merlin,  Enerin,  Telesin,  a  thousand 
y^ure  ago,  whereas  the  Herulian  Pat&r  Noster^  set  down  by 
W  olfgangus  Lazius,  is  not  without  much  criticism  made  out, 
sod  but  in  some  words ;  and  the  present  Parisians  can 
hardly  hack  out  those  few  lines  of  the  league  between 
Charles  and  Lewis,  the  sons  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  yet  remaining 
in  old  French. 

The  Spaniards  in  their  corruptive  traduction  and  romance, 
have  80  happily  retained  the  terminations  from  the  Latin,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Gothic  and  Moorish  intrusion  of  words, 
they  are  able^  to  make  a  discourse  completely  consisting  of 

*  2aio.]  In  MS.  Sloan,  1827,  the  following  additional  paragrapk 
Mean : — "Though  this  language  be  duly  magnified,  and  always  of  high 
ctteem,  yet  if,  with  Geropius  Becanus,  we  admit  that  tongue  to  be  moat 
perfect  which  is  most  copious  or  expressive,  most  delucid  and  clear  unto 
the  understanding,  most  short,  or  soon  delivered,  and  best  pronounced 
I  with  moet  ease  unto  the  organs  of  speech,  the  Hebrew  now  known 
into  us  will  hardly  obtain  the  place  ;  since  it  consisteth  of  fewer  words 
tlutfi  many  others,  and  its  words  begin  not  with  vowels,  since  it  is  so 
foil  of  homonymies,  and  words  which  signify  many  things,  and  so 
anlriguous,  that  translations  so  little  agree ;  and  since,  though  the 
n^oes  consist  but  of  three  letters,  yet  they  make  tWo  syllables  in 
tfttking  ;  and  since  the  pronunciation  is  such,  as  St.  Jerome,  who  was 
Von  in  a  barbarous  country,  thought  the  words  anhelent,  strident,  and 
«f  very  harsh  sound. 

'  t/iey  are  ahU.]    *'  This  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man  that  con- 
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grammatical  Latin  and  Spanish,  wherein  the  ItaHans  and 
French  will  be  very  much  to  seek/ 

The  learned  Casaubon  conceiveth  that  a  dialogue  mieiit 
be  composed  in  Saxon,  only  of  such  words  as  are  derivi£le 
from  the  Greek,  which  surely  might  be  effected,  and  so  as 
the  learned  might  not  uneasily  find  it  out.  Yerstegan  made 
no  doubt  that  he  could  contrive  a  letter  which  might  be  un- 
derstood by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  East  Erislander,  which, 
as  the  present  confusion  standeth,  might  have  proved  no 
very  clear  piece,  and  hardly  to  be  hammered  out :  yet  so 
much  of  the  Saxon  still  remaineth  in  our  English,  as  may 
admit  an  orderly  discourse  and  series  of  good  sense,  such  as 
not  only  the  present  English,  but  .Mfric,  Bede,  and  Alfred 
might  understand  after  so  many  hundred  years. 

Nations  that  live  promiscuously  under  the  power  and  laws 
of  conquest,  do  seldom  escape  the  loss  of  their  lang^uage  with 
their  liberties  ;  wherein  the  fiomans  were  so  strict,  that  the 
Grecians  were  fain  to  conform  in  their  judicial  processes  ;^ 
which  made  the  Jews  lose  more  in  seventy  years'  dispersion 

siders  the  Spanish  terminations  ;  and  Howel,  who  was  eminently  skilful 
in  the  three  provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many  essays  he 
never  could  effect  it." — Dr,  Ji^nson, 

''  seek.']    The  following  paragraphs  occur  here,  in  MS,  Sloan.  1827. 

"  The  many  mother  tongues  spoke  in  divers  comers  of  Europe,  and 
quite  different  from  one  another,  are  not  reconcileable  to  any  one  (xnn- 
mon  original ;  whereas  the  great  languages  of  Spain,  France,  and  Itafy, 
are  derivative  from  the  Latin  ;  that  of  Greece  and  its  islands  from  the 
old  Greek  ;  the  rest  of  the  family  of  the  Dutch  or  Sdilavonian.  As 
for  the  lingtia  FuUana,  spoken  in  part  of  Friuli,  and  the  Ivnffua  Our- 
vallea  in  Ehsetia,  they  are  corruptions  of  the  Italian,  as  that  of  Sardinii 
is  .ilso  of  the  Spanish. 

'^  Even  the  Latin  itself  which  hath  embroiled  so  many  languages  of 
Europe,  if  it  had  been  the  speech  of  one  country,  and  not  continued  l^ 
writers,  and  the  consent  and  study  of  all  ages  since,  it  had  found  the 
same  fate,  and  been  swallowed  like  other  languages  ;  since,  in  its  ancient 
state,  one  age  could  scarce  understand  another,  and  that  of  some  gene*  , 
rations  before  must  be  read  by  a  dictionary  by  a  few  successions  after ;  [ 
as,  beside  the  famous  pillar  of  Quillius,  may  be  illustrated  in  theag^few 
lines,  '  Eundo  omnibus  honestitudo  prseterbitunda  nemo  escit.  Quianam 
itaque  istuc  effexis  hauscio,  temperi  et  toppertutemet  tam  hibus  inBegne, 
quod  ningribus  potestur  aut  ruspare  nevolt.  Sapsam  saperdae  sene- 
ciones  sardare  nequinunt  cuoi  siemps  et  socienum  quissis  sperit  ? ' " 

^  to  conform  in  their,  <kc.]     "To  conform,  and  make  use  of  Latin  in 
their,"  &c. — MS.  Sloan, 
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in  the  proyinces  of  Babylon,  than  in  many  hundred  in  their 
listinct  habitation  in  Egypt ;  and  the  English  which  dwelt 
iispersedly  to  lose  their  language  in  Ireland,  whereas  more 
bolerable  reliques  there  are  thereof  in  Fingall,  where  they 
vrere  closely  and  almost  solely  planted ;  and  the  Moors 
which  were  most  huddled  together  and  united  about 
Ghranada  hare  yet  left  their  Arvirage  among  the  Granadian 
Spaniards. 

But  shut  up  in  angles  and  inaccessible  comers,  divided  by 
laws  and  manners,  they  often  continue  long  with  little  mix- 
fcore,  which  hath  afforded  that  lasting  life  unto  the  Cantabrian 
and  British  tongues,  wherein  the  Britons  are  remarkable, 
who  having  lived  four  hundred  years  together  vdth  the 
B(»nans,  retained  so  much  of  the  British  as  it  may  be 
Biteemed  a  language ;  which  either  they  resolutely  main- 
tained in  their  cohabitation  with  them  in  Britain,  or  retiring 
aftw  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  into  countries  and  parts  ^  less 
dyilized  and  conversant  with  the  Bomans,  they  found  the 
people  distinct,  the  language  more  entire,  and  so  feU  into  it 

But  surely  no  languages  have  been  so  straitly  locked  up 
as  not  to  admit  of  commiicture.  The  Irish,  although  they 
retain  a  kind  of  a  Saxon  character,^  yet  have  admitted  many 
words  of  Latin  and  English.  In  the  Welsh  are  found  many 
words  from  Latin,  some  from  G-reek  and  Saxon.  In  what 
parity  and  incommixture  the  language  of  that  people  stood, 
which  were  casually  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  between 
fte  mountains  of  Castile,  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  time  of 
Bake  d'Alva,  we  have  not  met  vdth  a  good  account ;  any 
&rther  than  that  their  words  were  Basquish  or  Cantabrian ; 
but  the  present  Basquensa,  one  of  the  minor  mother  tongues 
of  Europe,  is  not  without  commixture  of  Latin  and  Castiuaii, 
riiilewe  meet  with  santifica,  tentatumeten^  ghria^  puMMinea, 
md  four  more  [words]  in  the  short  form  of  the  Lord's  prayw, 
let  down  by  Paulus  Merula :  but  although  in  this  brief  form 
>a  may  find  such  commixture,  yet  the  bulk  of  their  language 
more  distinct,  consisting  of  words  of  no  affinity  unto 


'  inio  wwiUriet,  <itc.]    ''Into  Wales,  atid  oountriefl/'  fto. — US.  Sloan. 

>  7%e  Jrith,  although  they,  Ae.]  The  Irish  using  the  same  characters 
liUi  the  Anglo-Saxons,  does  not  prove  any  affinity  of  language,  nor 
bea  it  exist.    They  both  took  Uieir  alphabet  from  the  Roman.--^?. 

Q  2 
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otbets,  of  numerals  totallj  different,  of  differing  grammatical 
rules,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Dictionary  and  short 
Basquensa  Grammar,  composed  by  Baphael  Nicoleta,a 
priest  of  Bilboa. 

And  if  thej  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  equin  and  ysan, 
answerable  unto  hazer  and  ser,  to  have  and  be,  in  the  Spanish, 
which  forms  came  in  with  the  northern  nations  into  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  if  that  form  were  used  by 
them  before,  and  crept  not  in  from  imitation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  may  show  some  ancienter  traduction  from  northern 
nations,^  or  else  must  seem  venr  strange :  since  the  southern 
nations  had  it  not  of  old,  and  1  know  not  whether  any  such 
mode  be  found  in  the  languages  of  any  part  of  America. 

The  Bomans,  who  made  the  mat  commixture  and  altera- 
tion of  languages  in  the  world,  effected  the  same,  not  only 
by  their  proper  language,  but  those  also  of  their  military 
forces,  employed  in  several  provinces,  as  holding  a  standing 
militia  in  all  countries,  and  commonly  of  strange  nations ;  so 
while  the  cohorts  and  forces  of  the  Britons  were  quartered 
in  Egypt,  Armenia,  Spain,  Illyria,  &c.,  the  Stablsesians  and 
Dalmatians  here,  the  Gkiuls,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  in 
other  countries,  and  other  nations  in  theirs,  they  could  not 
but  leave  many  words  behind  them,  and  carry  away  many 
with  them,  which  might  make,  that,  in  many  words  of  very 
distinct  nations,  some  may  stiU  remain  of  very  unknown  and 
doubtfiil  genealogy. 

And  if,  as  the  learned  Buxhomius  contendeth,^  the  Scy- 
thian language  as  the  mother  tongue  runs  through  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as  Persia,  the  community 
in  many  words,  between  so  many  nations,  hath  a  more  rea- 
sonable original  traduction,  and  were  rather  derivable  from 
the  common  tongue  diffused  through  them  all,  than  from  any 
particular  nation,  which  hath  also  borrowed  and  holdeth  but 
at  second  hand. 


'  tradtiction  from  northern  nations.l  Adelung  considers  the  Basqae 
to  be  radically  different  from  any  European  tribe  of  languages — though 
many  words  are  Teutonic  borrowed  from  the  Visigoths. 

The  great  Danish  philologist,  Bask,  also  classes  it  by  itself. — O, 
^  And  if,  ike.}    Dr.  Jamieson  has  discussed  this  subject  in  his  Hermes 
Scythicus,  the  object  of  which  work  is  to  connect  the  Goths  and  Greeki, 
through  the  Pelasgi  and  Scythians. — G, 
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The  Saxons,  settling  over  all  England,  maintained  an  nm-* 
form  language,  only  diversified  in  dialects,  idioms,  and  minor 
differences,  accordmg  to  their  different  nations  which  came 
in  unto  the  common  conquest,  which  may  vet  be  a  cause  of 
the  Yariation  in  the  speech  and  words  of  several  parts  of 
Sbffland,  where  different  nations  most  abode  or  settled,  and 
having  expelled  the  Britons,  their  wars  were  chiefly  among 
themselves,  with  little  action  with  foreign  nations  until  the 
imion  of  the  heptarchy  imder  Egbert:  after  which  time, 
although  the  Danes  infested  this  land,  and  scarce  left  any 
part  free,  yet  their  incursions  made  more  havoc  in  buildings, 
churches  and  cities,  than  [in]  the  language  of  the  countiy,^ 
because  their  language  was  in  effect  tiie  same,  and  such  as 
whereby  they  might  easily  understand  one  another. 

And  if  the  Normans,  which  came  into  Neustria  or  Nor* 

mandy  with  EoUo  the  J3ane,  had  preserved  their  language 

in  their  new  acquists,  the  succeeding  conquest  of  England, 

by  Duke  WiUiam  of  his  race,  had  not  begot  among  ns  such 

notable  alterations ;  but  having  lost  their  language  in  their 

rixxie  in  Normandy,  before  they  adventured  upon  England, 

tiiey  confounded  the  English  with  their  French,  and  made  the 

grand  mutation,  which  was  successively  increased  by  our 

possessions  in  Normandy,  Guien,  and  Acquitain,  by  our  long 

I  wars  in  France,  by  frequent  resort  of  the  French,  who,  to 

■  the  number  of  some  thousands,  came  over  with  Isabel,  queen 

■■  to  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  several  matches  of  England 

'  ^th  the  daughters  of  France  before  and  since  that  time. 

But  this  commixtiue,  though  sufficient  to  confuse,  proved 
Dot  of  ability  to  abolish  the  Saxon  words,  for  from  the  French 
We  have  borrowed  manv  substantives,  adjectives,  and  some 
DeorbSy  but  the  great  body  of  numerab,  auxiliary  verbs, 
Articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  coinunctions,  and  prepositions, 
%faich  are  the  distinguishing  and  lasting  part  of  a  language, 
Demain  with  ns  from  the  Saxon,  which,  having  suffered  no 
great  alteration  for  many  hundred  years,  may  probably  still 

^  pet  their  incunUma,  dx.']  Yet  the  Danes  had  a  great  effisct  upon  the 
%axoo  language.  The  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  written  during 
tbeir  sway  in  Enghind,  is  quite  in  a  different  dialect  from  the  former 
but,  and  it  is  called  the  BanO'Saxon — ^it  is  not,  however,  so  marked  a 
tlmiaiiiiiri  from  the  early  Anglo<Saxon,  as  the  next  dialect — the  Norman* 
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tkoagh  the  "faigiMh  gwdl  with  the  inmates  of  Ita 
ftaM.  and  Litin.  An  example  whefeof  may  be  obse: 
AiUiloDoinDg: — 

Rp^i^iiMg  I. — ^The  first  and  foremost  step  to  all  good  wi 
^  ^^  dnettd  and  fear  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  w 
ihigitth  the  Holj  Ghost  enli^tenetii  the  blindness  of 
jinfiiHimts  to  tread  the  ways  of  wisdom,  and  leads  our 
iaio  the  land  of  blessing. 

S^xoar  I. — ^The  erst  and  fyimost  st«p  to  eal  gode  we* 
a  die  dned  and  fourt  of  the  Lauord  of  heo&n  and  e( 
wUk  tiinrh  the  Heilig  Gast  onlihtneth  the  blindnesse  of 
flinfiill  heorte  to  tned  the  w£g  of  wisdome,  and  thone 
Qie  ftt  into  the  land  of  blessung. 

ENGLISH  u. — For  to  forget  his  law  is  the  door,  the  { 
and  key  to  let  in  all  unrighteousnesSy  making  our  eyes,  < 
and  mouths  to  answer  the  lust  of  sin,  our  brains  dull  to  j 
thoughts,  our  lips  dumb  to  his  praise,  our  ears  deaf  U 
gospel,  and  our  eyes  dim  to  behold  his  wonders,  w 
witness  against  us  that  we  haye  not  well  learned  the  ^ 
of  Gk)d,  that  we  are  the  children  of  wrath,  unworthy  oi 
love  and  manifold  gifts  of  Gt)d,  greedily  following  s^i 
ways  of  the  devil  and  witchcraft  of  the  world,  doing  not' 
to  free  and  keep  ourselves  from  the  burning  fire  of  hell 
we  be  buried  in  sin  and  swallowed  in  death,  not  to  i 
again  in  any  hope  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

SAXOJf  II. — For  to  fuorgytan  Ms  laga  is  the  dure,  the 
and  caBg  to  let  in  eal  unrightwisnysse,  makend  ure  e 
eore,  and  muth  to  answare  the  lust  of  sin,  ure  brsegan 
to  gode  theoht,  ure  lippan  dumb  to  his  preys,  ure  earen 
to  his  gospel,  and  ure  eyge  dim  to  behealden  his  wur 
while  ge  witnysse  ongen  us  that  wee  oef  noht  wel  geh 
the  weord  of  Gtod,  that  wee  are  the  cilda  of  ured,  unwy 
of  the  lufe  and  msenigfeald  gift  of  God,  grediglice  fely^ 
sefber  the  wsBgen  of  the  deoful  and  wiccraft  of  the  we< 
doend  nothing  to  fry  and  caep  ure  saula  from  the  byn 
fyr  of  hell,  tillwe  be  geburied  ia  synne  and  swolgen  in  de 
not  to  arise  agen  in  senig  hope  of  Christes  kynedome. 

EiTGLiSH  III. — Which  draw  from  above  the  bitter  doo 

the  Almighty  of  hunger,  sword,  sickness,  and  brings  i 

f   "    "    lies  than  those  of  hail,  storms,  thunder,  bloo^  fi 

f  gnats  and  grasshoppers,  which  ate  the  com,  g] 

8  of  the  trees  in  Egypt. 
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Saxok  m. — ^Whilc  drag  from  buf  tbe  bitter  dome  of  the 
Ahnagan  of  bunger,  sweorde,  seoknesse,  and  bring  mere  sad 
plag,  thone  thej  of  bagal,  storme,  tininner,  blode,  frog, 
swearme  of  gnset  and  g8prsTn)per,  while  eaten  the  com,  gSBrs, 
and  leaf  of  the  treowen  in  l^gypt. 

EReusH  IT. — If  we  read  his  book  and  holy  writ,  these 
among  many  others,  we  shall  find  to  be  the  tokens  of  his 
hate,  which  gathered  together  might  mind  us  of  his  will,  and 
teach  us  when  his  wrath  beginneth,  which  sometimes  comes 
in  open  strength  and  full  sail,  oft  steals  like  a  thief  in  the 
ni^ht,  like  shafts  shot  from  a  bow  at  midnight,  before  we 
think  upon  them. 

Saxok  IV. — GTyf  we  rsed  his  hoc  and  heilig  gewrifc,  these 
gemong  msenig  otbem,  we  sceall  findan  the  tacna  of  his 
hatnng,  while  gegatherod  together  miht  gemind  us  of  his 
willazi,  and  teac  us  whone  his  ured  onginneth,  while  some- 
tima  come  in  open  strength  and  fill  seyle,  oft  stsBl  gelyc  a 
theof  in  the  niht,  gelyc  sceafb  scoten  n>am  a  boge  at  mid- 
neoht,  befor  an  we  thinck  uppen  them. 

EiroLiSH  T. — And  though  they  were  a  deal  less,  and 
rather  short  than  beyond  our  sins,  yet  do  we  not  a  whit 
withstand  or  forbear  them,  we  are  wedded  to,  not  weary  of 
our  misdeeds,  we  seldom  look  upward,  and  are  not  ashamed 
mider  sin ;  we  cleanse  not  ourselves  from  the  blackness  and 
deep  hue  of  our  guilt ;  we  want  tears  and  sorrow,  we  weep 
not,  fast  not,  we  crave  not  forgiveness  from  the  mildness, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  with  all  livelihood  and 
steadfastness  to  our  uttermost  will  hunt  after  the  evil  of 
guile,  pride,  cursing,  swearing,  drunkenness,  over-eating, 
undeanness,  all  idle  lust  of  the  flesh,  yes  many  uncouth  and 
nameless  sins,  hid  in  our  inmost  breast  and  bosoms,  which 
stand  betwixt  our  forgiveness,  and  keep  God  and  man 
asunder.  * 

Saxon  v. — ^And  theow  they  wsere  a  dsel  lease,  and  reither 
scort  thone  begond  cure  sinnan,  get  do  we  naht  a  whit  with- 
stand and  forbeare  them,  we  eare  bewudded  to,  noht  werig 
of  ure  agen  misdeed,  we  seldon  loc  upweard,  and  ear  not 
o&chsBmod  under  sinne,  we  cleans  noht  ure  selvan  from  the 
blacnesse  and  dsep  hue  of  ure  guUt ;  we  wan  teare  and  sara, 
we  weope  noht,  fsest  noht,  we  crafb  noht  foregyfnesse  fram 
the  mildnesse,  sweetnesse,  and  goodnesse  of  God,  and  mit 
eal  lifelyhood  and  stedfastnesse  to  ure  uttermost  will  hunt 
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sefter  the  ufel  of  guile,  pride,  oursung,  swearung,  druncec- 
nesse,  overeat,  imdeanneBse  and  eal  idle  lust  of  the  fl»8C,  yis 
msenig  uncuth  and  nameleas  cdnnan,  hid  in  ure  inmsast  brist 
and  boBome,  while  stand  betwixt  ure  foregyfnesse,  and  csep 
God  and  man  asjnder. 

EiiTGLiSH  TT. — ^Thus  are  we  far  beneath  and  also  worse 
than  the  rest  of  God's  works ;  for  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
king  and  queen  of  stars,  snow,  ice,  rain,  frost,  dew,  mist, 
wind,  fourfooted  and  creeping  things,  fishes  and  feathered 
birds,  and  fowls  either  of  sea  or  land,  do  all  hold  the  laws  of 
fais  will. 

Saxon  vi. — Thus  eare  we  far  beneoth  and  ealso  wyrse 
thone  the  rest  of  Gods  weorka ;  for  the  sun  and  mono,  the 
cyng  and  cquen  of  stearran,  snaw,  ise,  ren,  frost,  deaw,  miste, 
wind,  feower  fet  and  crypend  dinga,  fix  yefetherod  brid,  and 
feelan  anther  in  sse  or  land  do  eal  heold  the  lag  of  his  willan. 

Thus  have  you  seen  in  few  words  how  near  the  Saxon  and 
English  meet.* 

Now  of  this  accoimt  the  French  will  be  able  to  moke  no- 
thing ;  the  modem  Danes  and  Germans,  though  from  several 
words  they  may  conjecture  at  the  meaning,  yet  will  they  be 
much  to  seek  in  the  orderly  sense  and  continued  cons^uc- 
tion  thereof.  Whether  the  Danes  can  continue  such  a 
series  of  sense  out  of  their  present  language  and  the  old 
Eiinick,  as  to  be  intelligible  unto  present  and  ancient  times, 
some  doubt  may  well  be  made ;  and  if  the  present  French 
would  attempt  a  discourse  in  words  commcm  unto  their 
present  tongue  and  the  old  Bomana  Rvstica  spoken  in  elder 
times,  or  in  the  old  language  of  the  Francks,  which  came  to 
be  in  use  some  successions  after  Pharamond,  it  might  prove 
a  work  of  some  trouble  to  effect. 

*  how  near  tlie  Saxonp  <fcc.]  Johnson  observes,  "  the  words  are,  in- 
deed, Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English  ;  and,  I  think,  would  not 
have  been  understood  by  Bede  or  ^Ifnc,  notwithstanding  the  oon- 
fidence  of  our  author.  He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his  position, 
that  the  English  resembles  its  parental  language  more  than  any  modem 
European  dialect."  This  opinion  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  a  still 
higher  authority,  Miss  Gumey,  of  Northrepps  Cottage,  the  translator 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  on  whose  recommendation  I  have  preferred  to 
reprint  the  Saxon  passages  as  they  stand,  rather  than  to  adopt  any 
additions  or  variations  from  partial  transcripts  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian. 
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It  were  not  impossible  to  make  an  original  reduction  of 
nanj  words  of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but  of  com- 
men  use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  tbe  East  Angle  countries  ; 
as  bawnd,  bunny,  thur^,  enemmis,  sammoditbee,  mawtber, 
iedge,  seele,  straft,  clever,  matcbly,  dere,  nicked,  stingy, 
noneare,  feffc,  thepes,  gosgood,  kamp,  sibrit,  fangast,  sap, 
cotUsby  tbolusb,   bide  owe,  paxwax  :^  of  tbese  and  some 

*  Bawnd,  <itc.]  Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  "  The  Vocctbylcuy 
€f  BaH  Anglia,  by  ike  Rev,  W.  Forty"  I  had  been  &YOured  with  valuable 
illasiraiionfl  of  this  curious  list  of  words  in  common  use  in  Norfolk 
during  Sir  Thomas's  life,  by  Miss  Gumey,  and  Mr.  Black,  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  following  notes. 

Bawnd  ; — swollen.  Not  in  present  use  ;  at  least,  not  known  to  be  so. 
IsL  ton,  tumidus. — Forty. 

BwKmy  : — a  common  word  for  a  rabbit,  especially  among  children. — 
BJk, A  small  swelling  caused  by  a  &11  or  blow.  Perhaps  a  diminu- 
tive hwm^.  One  would  be  glad  to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  powo^,  a 
hillock.     It  may  be  so  through  the  Gothic. — Forty, 

Thwrtk  : — ^appears  to  mean  dark,  if  it  be  the  same  as  in  the  Promp- 
torium  ParvtUorum  Clericorum. — MS,  Harl,  221.     "Therke  or  dyrk, 

tenebrosus,  caliginosus  ;  terknesse  or  derknesse." — Blk, Dark.     So 

say  Hickes  and  Ray  ;  may  have  been  for  ought  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
tnuy. — Forty, 

Enemmis  ;— Qu.  et  neanmoins  f — O, — I  will  not  say  that  this  is  the  old 
word  anempat  for  wnefut  {anent  in  modem  Scottish),  about,  concerning ; 

because  I  know  not  its  proper  collocation. — Blk, Of  very  obscure 

and  doubtful  meaning,  like  most  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words.  Hickes 
says  it  means  lent  (ne  forte),  and  he  derives  it  from  Isl.  eifiema,  an  .adv. 
of  exclusion,  as  he  says.  It  may  mean,  notwithstanding,  N.  Fr.  nemis. 
Or  it  may  be  an  adjective,  signifying  variable,  as  emmis  is  in  l.  8c.  which 
Jam.  derives  from  Isl.  ymias,  varius.  But  as  the  word  is  quite  extinct, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  its  meaning,  when  it  was  in  use. — Forty, 

The  word  is  not  extinct,  but  still  used  in  Norfolk  in  the  sense  of 

lett :  thoueh  its  usual  sound  would  rather  lead  us  to  spell  it  e9tammon«. 

SammodUhee  ; — Samod  o'thi ;  the  like  of  that. — G. Sammodiikte 

is  an  old  oath  or  asseveration,  sd  m6t  I  thS,  so  may  I  thrive.  **  AU  mote 
I  the^*  is  common  in  ancient  English,  and  **Sotheil^'  in  Chaucer.  See 
l^rrwhitt's  and  other  Glossaries,  in  v.  The,  which  is  the  A.  S.  dean,  to 

thrive. — Mk, This  uncouth  cluster  of  little  words  (for  such  it  is) 

is  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  current  in  his  time.  It  is  now 
totaUy  extinct.  It  stands  thus  in  the  eighth  tract  "  On  Languages." 
Dr.  Hickes  has  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  it  to  sammodwia,  and 
interprets  it,  **  Say  me  how  dost  thou  ; "  in  pure  Saxon  "  soeg  me  hv,  deat 
Alt."  "  Say  me,  for  "  tell  me,"  is  in  use  to  this  day  in  some  counties. 
It  is  in  the  dialect  of  Sedgmoor.  Ray  adduces,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  to 
this  jumble  of  words,  one  which  he  says  was  common  in  his  time ; 
mudujfooditte,  "  much  good  do  it  thee." — F, 
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others  of  no  easy  originals,  when  time  will  permit,  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  attempted ;  which  to  effect,  the  Danish  language 

Mawiher  ; — ^the  same  as  the  vnlffar  nuMvhea,  a  wench. — Blk, A  giii 

Tusser  uses  it.  So  does  B.  Jonflon:  —  ''You  talk  like  a  foolidi 
matUher,"  says  Bestive  to  Dame  Pliant,  in  the  Alchemist.  It  seems 
peculiarly  an  East  Anglian  word.  So  at  least  it  was  considered  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  find  so  erave  an  antiquary 
endeavouring  earnestly,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  Wgth,  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  his  motiier-tongue ;  and  to  rescue  this  important  word 
from  the  contempt  with  which  some,  as  it  seems,  through  their  igno* 
ranee,  were  disposed  to  treat  it.  "  Quod  rident  csteri  Angli^"  says  he, 
**  vocis  nescientes  probitatem."  He  assures  us  that  it  was  apphed  by 
our  very  early  ancestors,  even  to  the  noble  virgins  who  were  selected  to 
sing  the  praises  of  heroes.  They  were  called  sccUd-moers,  q.  d.  smging 
matUhers/  "En  quantum  in  spretft  jam  voce  antiquae  glorise!"  He 
complains  that  the  old  word  moer  had  been  corrupted  to  mother,  and  so 
confounded  with  a  very  different  word.  We  cUstinguish  them  veij 
effectually  by  pronuncia^on,  and,  what  is  more,  we  actually  come  veiy 
near  to  the  original  word  in  the  abbreviated  form  we  use  in  addressing 
a  matUher.  We  commonly  call  her  ma/u'r,  Dan.  moer,  Belg.  modde, 
innupta  puella. — Forhy, 

Kedge  ; — I  should  rather  think  is  the  "  Kygge  or  Joly,  Jocundus, 
Hillaris,"  oi  Prompt,  than   **  cadge,  to  carry,  of  WUbr.  Ajmendix" — 

Blk. Brisk,   active.     This  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  spelling.     We 

pronounce  it  hidge,  and  apply  it  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  to  hale  and 
cheerful  old  persons.  In  Bay,  the  word  cadge  has  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  by  mere  change  of  vowels  cadge,  hedge,  hidge,  Dan.  havd,  lascivus. 
Lowland  Scotch  hedgie  and  caigie. — Forby, 

Seele  ; — is  this  our  sell,  haysell,  or  seel  time  ? — O. Take  these  from 

Prompt,  "sde,  horsys  hameys,  arquillus.  "  Sdle,  stoddyng  howse 
cella."     "  SyUe  of  an  howse.     Silla  Solma."    I  cannot  offer  anything 

else. — Blh. Seal,   time,   season.     Hay-seoZ,  wheat-«caZ,  barley-aeo/, 

are  the  respective  seasons  of  mowing  or  sowing  those  products  of  the 
earth.  But  it  goes  as  low  as  hours.  Of  an  idle  and  dissipated  fellow, 
we  say  that  he  "  keeps  bad  seals,"  of  poachers,  that  they  are  out  at  all 
seals  of  the  night ;  of  a  sober,  regular,  and  industrious  man,  that  "  he 
attends  to  his  business  at  all  seals,"  or  that  **  he  keeps  good  seals  and 
meals."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  spells  it  seele ;  but  we  seem  to  come 
nearer  to  the  Saxon  aecZ,  opportunitas. — Forhy. 

Straft; — Iratus,  ir&  exclamans,  vox  in  agro  Norf.  usitata.  Hickes 
derivat  ab  Is.  straffa,  objurgere,  corripere,  increpare.  L.  Jwmms  Etymol, 
I  cannot  find  the  passage  on  a  cursory  examination  of  Hickes  in  his 
little  Diet.  IsUmdicum.  In  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Thesaur.  p.  89,  Hickes 
gives  "  Straff,  gannitus,"  but  the  usual  meaning  is  punishment,  and  this 

is  the  meaning  given  by  Biom  Halderson. — O. 1  will  adduce  a  word 

from   Wachter's  Oerman  Olossary.     "Straff,  rigidus,  durus,  astrictus, 

severus." — Blk. A  scolding  bout;  an  angry  strife  of  tongues.     Isl. 

straffa,  iratus. — Forhy. 
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new  and  more  ancient  may  prove  of  good  advantage :  which 
nation  remained  here  fifty  years  upon  agreement,  and  have 

Cflever ; — ^perhaps  some  unnaoal  meaning  of  our  present  adj.  unless 

tlie  first  Yowel  should  be  pronounced  long. — Blh. Dextrous,  adroit ; 

Bay  saySy  neat^  elegant :  in  either  sense  it  is  so  very  common  and  general, 
and  appears  so  to  lukve  been  for  so  many  years,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
oonoeiye  how  Sir  Thomas  Browne  should  have  been  struck  with  it  as  a 
pnmnciaUsm,  and  still  more,  how  Bay,  long  afterwards,  should  have 
let  it  pass  as  such  without  any  remark.  If  not  when  Sir  Thomas  wrote 
his  tract,  certainly  long  before  the  second  edition  of  Bay,  S.  E.  C,  pub- . 
liflhed  by  the  author,  it  had  been  used  by  Butler,  L'Estrange,  and  South. 
In  L'Estiunge,  indeed,  it  might  be  positively  provincial ;  in  Butler, 
low,  ludicrous,  or  even  burlesque  ;  in  South  too  &miliar  and  undignified 
for  the  pulpit ;  but  in  neither  provincial.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
Addison,  who  had  also  used  it  ?  In  Todd's  Johnson  it  is  said  to  be  low, 
and  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque,  and  in  conversation.  A  col- 
loquial ana  fiuniliar  term  it  certainly  is ;  but  assuredly  not  provincial, 
nor  even  low.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  the  only  guarantee  of  its  insertion 
here.     And  if  it  must  be  ours,  let  it  by  all  means  be  taken  with  our 

own  rustic  pronunciation,  daver. — Forby. My  friend  Mr.  Black's 

soggestion, — ^that  there  is  some  unusual  meaning  attached  in  Norfolk  to 
th&  w(Mrd,  which  justifies  its  insertion  among  provincialisms, — is  correct, 
llie  poor  in  this  county,  speaking  of  any  one  who  is  kind  and  liberal 
towuds  them,  say  very  commonly,  "  He  is  a  darner  gentleman  1 " 
"  Twas  a  daver  tlung  he  did  for  us  !  "     "He  always  behave  very  daver 

to  the  poor.'' Moor  says  that  it  means  handsome,  good-looking ; — 

e.  g.  a  dever  horse,  a  dever  gal  (girl). 

maidUy; — perhaps  may  mean  proportionately,  or  corresponding. — 
^fit.-^— Exactly  alike,  fitting  nicely.  Another  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
irord%  happily  explained  by  modem  j^ronunciation,  maddy.  A.  S. 
riuaJea,  par. — Forhy, 

Dtre ; — dire,  sad.  But  it  is  Old  English.  Chaucer  has  it,  and 
Sbakspeare,  in  "Love's  Labour  Lost :" — "  Deaf d  with  the  clamour  of 
their  own  dear  groans."  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  dear  is  for  dere. 
And  yet  the  words  "  own  c^ar"  may  seem  to  come  very  nearly  to  the 
sense  of  the  adjective  0(Xo(  in  Homer ;  ^'CKov  r\Top^  ipiXov  ofAfiaf  0iXa 
yovvara.  It  is  a  sense  of  close  and  particular  endearment,  in  which 
certainly  we  often  use  those  two  words,  in  speaking  of  anything  we . 
particularly  cherish,  as  our  beloved  kindred  or  friends,  or,  as  in  Homer, 
the  limbs  or  organs  of  our  bodies. — Forby, 

Nicked; — cheated,  as  yet  among  the  vulgar.     I  think  to  have  seen  (in 

Waditer)  nicken,  obstinate. — Blk. Exactly  hit ;  in  the  very  nick ; 

at  the  precise  point.  Another  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words,  at  which 
one  cannot  but  marveL  The  very  same  authorities  lire  produced  by 
Johnson,  for  the  verb  nids  in  this  sense,  as  for  the  adjective  clevsb  ; — 
those  of  Butler,  L'Estrange,  and  South.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  word  had  at  that  time  any  other  sense  in  which  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  provincial  word.  Bay  explains  it  thus  :  Nidded,  beaten 
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left  many  families  in  it,  and  the  language  of  these  parts  had 
surely  been  more  commixed  and  perplext,  if  the  fleet  of 


down  and  intricately  entangled,  as  growing  com  or  grass  by  nun  and 
wind.    Might  not  this  he  the  word  meant  hy  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 

imperfectly  heard  ? — Porby, ^Both  these  are  wronff ;  the  following  is 

the  correct  explanation : — ^To  nidc  is  to  notch  the  under  part  of  a  horse's 
tail,  to  make  it  stand  out  or  erect.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  Montiily 
Mag.  for  1812,  part  i.  p.  28,  in  the  memoir  of  John  Fransham ;  who, 
when  at  Norwicn,  could  not  hear  "  the  cruel  practices  there  carried  on 
of  cropping,  mdcvng,  and  docking  horses.*'  I  transcrihe  this  firom  a 
more  recent  communication  from  Mr.  Black.  But  that  a  Norfolk  man 
(Mr.  Forby)  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  so  conmion  a 
provincialism,  seems  singukr. 

Stingy; — with  a  soft  ^,  commonly  means  parsimonious. — BUe, 

This  is  its  commonly  received  sense.  Its  provincial  acceptation  is  given 
by  Forby : — 1.  Gross,  ill-humoured ;  2.  churlish,  biting ;  as  applied  U>  the 
state  of  the  air.  It  was  most  probably  in  one  or  in  lx>th  these  senses  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked  it  as  provincial.  He  must  surel]/ 
have  been  acquainted  with  it  in  its  commonly  current  sense.  Thatj 
indeed,  seems  to  be  perverted  from  another  word,  of  very  different 
origin.    This  of  ours,  in  both  its  senses,  is  very  dearly  from  A.S.  stingei 

aculeus. — Forby, Moor  remarks  that,  *'  in  bees  the  propensity  tc 

koard  and  resemt  is  proverbial ; "  here  the  two  principal  meanings  of  the 
word  stingy  equally  apply. 

Nov^are  ; — Lye  thus  explains  this  word  between  brackets,  marking 
it  as  an  addition  of  his  own  to  Junius's  Etymol.  Angl.  [Mod5 — vos 
Norf.  etiamnum  in  usu,  ab  Isl.  nwMBT  idem  significante,  ut  monel 
Hickesius.  L.]  I  cannot  find  it  in  Hickes.  Nor  is  the  compound  word 
wwMXT  in  Biorn   Halderson's  Ice.  Diet,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  nma-ntar^ 

anon. — Q, ^Not  till  now.     So  says  Ray.    But  we  know  nothing  ol 

the  word  whatever.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might.  Isl.  nunccr,  mode. — 
For}yy. 

F^ft; — Prompt,  feffyd,  feo&tus ;  but  not  likely  to  be  the  right  word.— 

B1]c. ^To  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade,  says  Ray  in  pref.  to 

N.  C.  W.  Yet  he  adds  that  in  his  own  county,  Essex,  it  meant,  to 
**  put  off  wares  ;"  but  that  he  was  to  seek  for  an  etymon.  So  are  we. 
But  it  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words 
become  obsolete. — Forby, 

Thepes; — or  rather  tkapes,  Goosebeiines,  I  cannot  find  any  word 
resembling  this  as  a  fruit ;  but  Top  in  Danish  is  the  wndaoi  the  throat. 
"V.  Fapes.— /Wfty,  p.  110. 

Oosgood ; — A  vulgar  London  word  for  a  gooseberry  is  goosegog.— 

JBIk. ^Yeast.    Ray  says,  that  in  his  time,  it  was  in  use  also  in  Kent. 

But  he  does  not  say,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  how  it  is  entitled  tc 
80  exalted  an  interpretation  as  he  bestows  upon  it, — ChxTs  Oood !  A 
meaning  much  more  suitable  and  seemly,  and  surely  not  improbable, 
may  be  conjectured.  It  may  have  had  its  origin  from  A.  S.  go%f  anser. 
In  Norfolk,  if  not  in  every  part  of  East  Anglia,  yeast  dumplings  hav( 
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Hugo  de  Bones  liad  not  been  cast  away,  wherein  tbreescore 
thousand  soldiers  out  of  Britany  and  Flanders  were  to  be 

been  immemorially  associated  with  a  roasted  goose  ;  and  when  properly 
soaked  in  the  natural  gravy  of  the  fowl,  are  of  a  very  delicious  savour  to  a 
trae  East  Anglian  palate.  In  this  sense  yeast  may  be  said  to  be  ffood 
viik  ffooie,  uid  called  goote-good,  or  in  the  most  ancient  form,  gos-good. 
Bat  tiie  word  is  now  utterly  extinct.    The  taste  remains. — Foiig, 

Kamp; — ^May,  perhaps,  be  the  game  of  foot-ball,  from  these  words  in 
Pr<nnpt,  **  Qunper,  or  player  at  foot-ball,"  also  **  camping"  I  suppose 
80  named  by  reason  of  the  space  required  for  this  game. — Blk» 

SSbrit ; — or  Sibberet,  means  the  iMuids  of  marrage  ;  **  sibberidge"  m 

Wdb,  and  "  sybredebanna"  in  Prompt — BUc It  is  one  of  Sir  lliomas 

Browne's  words,  and  in  full  use  at  this  day.  It  is  explained  by  Hickes, 
A.  S.  tjfi,  cognatio,  and  lyrht,  manifestus,  q.  d.  a  public  announcing  or 
prodamation  of  an  intended  affinity.  This  is  unquestionably  preferable 
to  the  unfounded  notion,  that  the  word  is  corrupted  from  "Si  quia 
mverit,"  the  supposed  first  words  of  the  publication  of  banns  in  the 

Roman  Latin  service. — Forby. ^This  word  has  been  derived  from 

tib,  Mud  to  mean  akin  ;  and  to  imply,  that  by  banns  the  parties  have  & 
rigJU  to  become  akin,  that  is,  tib-right.  Some  say  it  is  rib-right,  the 
right  to  take  a  rib.  Ray  has  this  proverb  :  As  much  9ibb*d  as  sieve 
and  riddle  that  grew  in  the  same  wood,  p.  225.  And  he  says  that 
"  nbb*d  means  akin,  and  that  in  Suffolk  the  banns  of  matrimony  are 
called  sibberidge,"  which  is  correct ;  though  gibrit  be  most  common. 
Both  are  in  extensive  use.  Sib  is  also  Scottish.  It  occurs  twice  in  the 
sense  of  relationship  in  Scottish  colloquialism  in  Guy  Mannering,  ii. 
183,  219.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Antiquary,  iii.  75 ; — "By  the  religion 
of  our  holy  church  they  are  ower  sibb  thegitiier."  Again,  "  They  may 
be  brought  to  think  themselves  sae  sibb  as  on  Christian  law  will  permit 
them  wedlock."  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  ribrit  or  sibridge  is 
Scottish. — Moor. 

Fangagt; — A  marriageable  maid.  The  word  is  not  now  known,  and 
is,  therefore,  given  with  Bay's  interpretation  and  etymon.  A.  S.  fangan, 
capere,  and  goat,  amor. — Forby. 

Sap; — sapy,  foolish;  perhaps  only  sappy,  ill  pronounced. — (?.— 
Mr.  Forby  was  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  suggested  by  Miss 
Gumey,  and  in  which  I  have  often  heard  the  word  used  : — a  silly  fellow 
is  called  a  sap  ;  he  is  also  termed  sapy  or  sappy.  The  comparison  in- 
tended is  possibly  to  the  sap  in  timber,  which  is  of  little  value,  and  soon 
becomes  unsound  and  useless. 

Cothish; — is  likely  to  be  an  adj.  from  this  noun  in  Prompt,  "cothe, 

or  swowning,  sincopa." — Blk, Cothish,  cothy,  adj.  &int,  sickly,  aiUng. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  these  words ;  the  former 
is  Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  the  latter  the  modem  form.  Yet  in  the  pref. 
to  R.  N.  C.  it  is  interpreted  morose,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
proo£  It  never  could  have  been  used  in  that  sense.  Its  derivation  is 
80  very  obvious,  that  it  is  wonderful  it  escaped  Bay.  It  is  amply  justi- 
fied by  modem  and  very  frequent  use.  A  dog  is  said  to  be  cothy  when 
he  is  meek  and  delicate.     A.  S.  cothe,  morbus. 
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wafbed  over,  and  were  by  king  John's  appointment  to  hare  a 
settled  habitation  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk/ 

Thokiak ; — tJhoike,  as  on-sadde  {Md  meant  firm)  fjrsh,  hamorosiu,  in- 

solidus,  Prompt,  applied  to  boggy  land. — BUc, Slothful :  BlnggtBh. 

This  is  Ray's  interpretation,  and  may  be  right  for  ought  we  know. — 

Fwrby. ^The  sense  eniggested  by  Mr.  Butck  I  believe  to  be  the 

true  one. 

Bide-owe ; — interpreted  by  Ray  (Pr.  to  N.  C.)  **p(ma»  dare."  It 
may  be  so.  It  is  impossible  to  assent  or  gainsay,  as  it  is  toftplly  extinct.  It 
is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words. — Forty. — rLet  us,  in  such 
failure  of  authorities,  hazard  a  conjecture ;  ti^t  it  means  "  wait  a 
while," — hide  a  wee. 

"Pdxwax; — synewe,**  Prompt.  It  is  still  used  dialectically  Ibr 
our  pathwax  or  packwax. — Blk,--"^Th.e  strong  tendon  in  the  neck  of 
animals.  It  is  a  word  which  has  no  proper  claim  to  admission  here,  for 
it  is  quite  general ;  yet  must  be  admitted,  because  it  is  on  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  list.  Itmust  certainly  have  been  in  useinhis  time.  Audit  is  very 
strange  he  should  not  have  henrd  it  till  he  came  into  Norfolk.  Bay,  in 
the  pre&ce  to  N.  C,  makes  no  remark  to  this  effect,  but  takes  tUi  as 
he  finds  it  with  the  other  words.  Yet  he  had  himself  used  it  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Creation,  and  to  all  appearance  as  a  word  well  known. 
He  spells  it  pack-wax,  indeed,  but  tlutt  can  surely  make  no  difference. 
He  not  only  gives  no  derivation,  but  declines  giving  one,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  his  own  knowledge  of  the  very  extensive,  if  not  general; 
use  of  the  word.  The  &ct  is,  that  it  is  not  even  c(mfined  to  the  English 
language.  It  is  used  by  Linnseus,  somewhere  in  the  Upsal  Amoenitates 
Academicae.  A  friend,  who  undertook  the  search,  has  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  explanatory  would 
be  found.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  crux  etymologorum.  They,  very 
reasonably,  do  not  care  to  come  near  it.  And  they  might  all  frankly 
avow,  as  Ray  does,  that  they  "  have  nothing  to  say  to  it."  Br.  has 
fix-fax. — Forly. 

"^  the  Da/imh  language,  <Ssc.]  I  do  not  see  the  Danish  original  of  most 
of  the  Norfolk  words  here  given  ;  but  there  are  several  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  other,  and  I  have  found  several  which  are,  I  suspect, 
peculiar  to  the  coast : — 

Hefty  ; — stormy.     Dan.  heftig,  angry. 

Swale  ; — shade.     Dan.  or  Ice.  evoJa,  cold. 

WiUock; — a  guillemot,  or  any  sea  bird  of  the  awk  or  diver  kind. 

Moke  ; — fog  or  sea  haze. Bak,  wet.  Ice.  "  With  cloudy  gum  and 

rak  ouerquhelmst  the  are." — Qwwin  Doughm. 

To  shrepe  ; — ^used  by  the  fishermen  in  the  sense  of  "  to  clear."  "  The 
fog  begins  to  ilvrepe  yonder."    Ice.  ihreppa.     Dilabi,  se  subducere. 

lAim  ; — the  handle  of  an  oar;  Ice.  hlummr.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, however,  it  is  called  the  horn,  of  an  oar. 

Booms  ; — the  spaces  between  the  thwarts  of  a  boat.  Ice.  rwrn^  used 
only  in  this  sense. 

To  go  driving  ; — ^to  go  fishing  :  chiefiy  applied  to  the  herring  fishen, 
I  think.— a 
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But  beside  your  laudable  endeayours  in  the  Saxon,  you  are 
not  Hke  to  repent  you  of  your  studies  in  the  other  European 
and  western  languages,  for  therein  are  delivered  many  excel- 
lent historical,  moral,  and  philosophical  discourses,  wherein 
men  merely  versed  in  the  learned  languages  are  often  at  a 
loss :  but  although  you  are  so  well  accomplished  in  the 
!French,  you  will  not  surely  conceive  that  you  are  master  of 
all  the  languages  in  Erance,  for  to  omit  the  Briton,  Britonant 
or  old  British,  yet  retained  in  some  part  of  Britany,  I  shaU 
only  propoTtfis  unto  your  construi^n. 

Ghavalisco  d'aquestes  Boemes  chems  an  freitado  lou  cap 
can  taules  Jargonades,  ero  necy  chi  voluiget  bouta  sin  tens 
emb^  aquelles.  Am'u  k  lous  occells,  che  dizen  tat  prou  ben 
en  ein  voz  L'  ome  nosap  comochodochi  yen  ay  jes  ae  plazer, 
(ttosir  la  mitat  de  paraulles,  en  el  mon. 

This  is  a  part  of  that  language  which  Scaliger  nameth 
Idiotismus  T^:^£ei^cus  or  Langue  d'oc,  countermstinguish- 
ing  it  unto  the  Idiotismus  Francicus  or  Langue  d'ouy^  not 
Tinderatood  in  a  petty  comer  or  between  a  few  mountains, 
but  in  parts  of  early  civiliiy  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Catalonia,  which  put  together  will  make  Httle  less  than 
England. 

Without  some  knowledge  herein  you  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand the  works  of  Babelais :  by  this  the  French  themselves 

I  have  added^  from  a  list  of  Norfolk  words  famished  me  by  the  same 
correspondent,  the  following,  which  are  either  new  to  Forby,  or  with 
different  derivations : — 

"  Wipa  fund  strays"  not  waifs  and  strays,  but  "  wipper  and  straae." 
Ban.  "heads  and  straws  of  com,"  odds  and  ends.  I  found  this  expres- 
sion in  a  list  of  provincialisms  of  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand. 

To  lope  ; — to  stride  along.     Gl«r.  hiaupm,  to  run. 

Unstowly; — ^applied  to  children ;  unruly. 

Car  ; — a  low  marshy  grove.     Alder  car,  osier  car.    Kior,  Ice.  marsh. 

8kep  or  ship  ; — &  basket ;  toad's  skep  (not  cap,  I  think.)  Skieppe  is  a 
Danish  half-bushel  measure. 

Pottens  ;— crutches. 

Hobby  ; — small  horse.     Dan.  hyppe,  a  mai'e. 

WwKb  ; — to  sit  as  a  hen.     Sax.  wunian,  to  abide. 

Skackmg  ; — ^In  German  yechen  is  to  club — and  "zur  yeche  gehen," 
Htendly,  "  to  go  to  shack,''  is  an  expression  in  use,  meaning  to  take  a 
common  share.  The  essence  of  our  shacking  is  that  the  pigs  and  geese 
nm  in  common  over  the  fields  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  the  bar- 
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are  fain  to  make  out  that  preserved  relique  of  old  Frei 
oontainmg  the  league  between  Charles  and  Lewis,  the  soi 
Ludovicus  Pius.  Hereby  mav  tolerably  be  understood 
several  tracts,  written  in  the  (3atalonian  tongue ;  and  in 
is  published  the  Tract  of  Falconry  written  by  Theodosius 
Symmachus  ;  in  this  is  yet  conserved  the  poem  Vilhuar< 
concerning  the  French  expedition  in  the  holy  war,  and 
taking  of  Constantinople,  among  the  works  of  Marius  M 
cola,  an  Italian  poet.  You  may  find  in  this  language 
pleasant  dialogue  of  love ;  this,  about  an  hundred  years  i 
was  in  high  esteem,  when  many  Italian  wits  flocked  i 
Provence;  and  the  famous  Petrarcha  wrote  many  of 
poems  in  Yaucluse  in  that  country.^ 

^  comUry.]  In  the  MS,.  Sloan.  1827,  I  find  the  following  very 
passage;  respecting  which,  most  certainly,  the  author's  assertio 
incontrovertible,  that  "the  sense  may  afford  some  trovhle"  I  insei 
not  expecting  that  many  readers  will  take  that  trouble — ^but  it  appe 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  Now  having  wearied  you  with  old  languages  or  little  underst 
I  shall  put  an  end  unto  your  trouble  in  modem  French,  by  a  s 
letter  composed  by  me  for  your  sake,  though  not  concerning  youn 
wherein,  though  the  words  be  plain  and  genuine,  yet  the  sense 
afford  some  trouble. 

"MoNSiEUE, — ^Ne  vous  laisses  plus  manger  la  laine  sur  le  c 
Begardes  bien  ce  gros  magot,  lequel  vous  voyez  de  si  bon  ceil.  Ass 
ment  il  &ii  le  mitou.  Monsieur,  vous  chausses  les  lunettes  de  tra^ 
ne  voyant  point  comme  il  pratique  vos  dependants.  II  s'est  desia  q 
de  mal  St.  Francois,  et  bride  sa  mule  a  vostre  despens.  Croyez  m( 
ne  s'amusera  pas  a  la  moutarde  ;  mais,  vous  ayant  min^  et  massacr^ 
affaires,  au  dernier  coup  il  vous  rendra  Monsieur  sans  queue. 

"  Mais  pour  I'autre  goulafie  et  benueur  a  tire  la  rigau,  qui  vous 
rognement  &it  la  barbe,  Tenvoyes  vous  a  Pampelune.  Mais  auparav 
a  mon  advis,  il  auroit  a  miserere  jusques  a  vitulos,  et  je  le  feroii 
moutton  de  Berry.  £n  le  traittant  bellement  et  de  bon  conseil,  i 
assuyes  de  rompre  un  anguille  sur  les  genoux.  Ne  lui  fies  pojrnt :  i 
rabbaissera  le  menton,  et  mourra  dans  sa  peau.  II  scait  bien  qu< 
belles  paroles  n'escorchent  pas  la  guele,  les  quelles  il  payera  a  sepm 
de  deux  Jeudies.  Chasses  le  de  chez  vous  a  bonne  heure,  car  11  a 
a  Naples  sans  passer  les  monts ;  et  ancore  que  parle  en  maistre, 
patient  de  St.  Cosme. 

"  Soucies  vous  aussi  de  la  garcionaire,  chez  vous,  qu'elle  n*ayi 
mal  de  neuf  mois.  Assurement  elle  a  le  nez  tourn^  a  la  friandiiw 
les  talons  bien  courts.  Elle  jouera  voluntiers  a  I'Home  ;  et  si  le  h 
ne  defend  le  bas,  avant  la  venue  des  cicoignes,  lui  s'enlevera  la  jupp 

*'  Mais,  pour  le  petit  Gymnosophiste  chez  vous,  caresses  le  yovw 
bras  ouverts.     Voyez  vous  pas  comme  a  toutes  les  menaces  de  Fori 
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I  For  the  word  (Dread)  in  the  royal  title  (Dread  sovereign) 
Itf  which  you  desire  to  know  the  meaning,  I  return  answer 
ivito  your-  question  briefly  thus. 

Most  men  do  vulgarly  understand  this  word  dread  after 
fte  common  and  English  acceptation,  as  implying  fear,  awe, 
or  dread. 

Others  may  think  to  expound  it  from  the  Erench  word 

iroii  or  droyt.    For,  whereas,  in  elder  times,  the  presidents 

md  supremes  of  courts  were  termed  sovereigns,  men  might 

'  conceive  this  a  distinctive  title  and  proper  unto  the  kiug  as 

eminently  and  b^  right  the  sovereign. 

A  third  exposition  may  be  made  irom  some  Saxon  original, 
particularly  from  Driht,  Domine,  or  DHhten,  Domintis,  in 
the  Saxon  language,  the  word  for  DominuSj  throughout  the 
Sixon  Psalms,  and  used  in  the  expression  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Decretal  Epistle  of  Pope  Agatho  unto  Athelred 
\axig  of  the  Mercians,  anno  680. 

Verstegan  would  have  this  term  Drihten  appropriate  unto 
God.  Tet,  in  the  constitutions  of  Withred  king  of  Kent,* 
we  find  the  same  word  used  for  a  lord  or  master,  si  in  veih 
perd  pracedente  aolem  servus  ex  mandato  Domini  aliquod 
onus  servile  egerit,  Dominus  {^Drihten)  80  solidis  luito. 
However,  therefore,  though  JDriht  Domine,  might  be  moat 
eminently  applied  unto  the  Lord  of  heaven,  yet  might  it  be 
also  transferred  unto  potentates  and  gods  on  earth,  unto 
whom  fealty  is  given  or  due,  according  unto  the  feudist  term 
ligeus?  a  ligando,  unto  whom  they  were  bound  in  fealty. 

*  F.  CI.  Spdmanni  Condi, 

il  branle  comme  la  Bastille  ?  Yrayment  il  ent  Stoic  a  vingt-quatre 
cairats,  et  de  mesme  calibre  avec  lea  vieux  Ascetiques.  Alloran '  lui 
vault  autant  que  Tisle  de  France,  et  la  tour  de  Gordan  ^  lui  vault  le 
mesme  avec  la  Louvre. 

"  Serviteur  trfes-humble, 

TH  jMAS  BROUNE." 
»  Ugeiu.l    "Or liege  lord."— Jf5.  Slwm.  1827. 


>  Note; — "Alloran,  Allusama,  or  Insula  Erroris ;  a  small  desolate 
barren  island,  whereon  nothing  liveth  but  coneys,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Na,  between  Oarthagena  and  Galo-de-tres-furcus,  in  Baibaiy." 

*  Nate  ; — '*  A  small  island  or  rock,  in  the  montii  of  the  river  Garonne, 
with  one  tower  in  it,  where  a  man  liveth,  to  take  care  of  lights  for  such 
as  go  to,  or  come  from,  Bordeaux/' 
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And  therefore  from  DrUd^  Dominej  diead  aoyeieign, 
probably,  owe  its  originaL 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject :  praj  let  Hi 
pass,  as  it  is,  fSar  a  letter  md  not  for  a  treatise. 

I  am,  jonrs,  ^. 


TEACT  IX. 

OF  ABTIFICIAL  HILLS,  HOUITrS,   OB  BVBBOWS, 
IK   MAirr  PABTS  OP  EKGLAITD  :   WHAT  THKT  ABB,   TO  WHU 
EITD   BAISBD,  AlfTD  BY  WHAT  KATIOKS. 

My  Honowred  Friend  Mr,  W,  2>. V  Query. 

Ik  mj  last  journey  through  Marshland,  HoUand,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Fens,  I  observed  divers  artificial  heaps  of 
earth  of  a  very  large  magnitude,  aiid  I  hear  of  many  othen 
which  are  in  other  parts  of  those  countries,  some  of  then 
are  at  least  twenty  feet  in  direct  height  from  the  lefd 
whereon  they  stand.  1  would  gladly  know  your  opinion  of 
them,  and  whether  you  think  not  that  they  were  raised  by 
the  Eomans  or  Saxons,  to  cover  the  bones  or  ashes  of  some 
eminent  persons  ? 


My  Answer, 

Worthy  Sib, — Concerning  artificial  mounts  and  hills, 
raised  without  fortifications  attending  them,  in  most  parts 

'  Mr.  W,  i>.]  The  initials,  in  both  the  preceding  editions,  »k 
''  E.  D.  :'*  but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  thiat  this  is  an  error.  TsA 
query  was  Sir  William  Dugdale's  ;  and  his  reply  to  the  present  dis- 
course will  be  found  elsewhere.  A  reference  to  Dugdale's  Historv  oi 
Embanking  and  Draining,  will  show  that  he  availed  himself  of  tiK 
reply  he  obtained  to  his  enquiry  :  for  he  has  transcribed  the  qnotatioot 
from  Leland  and  Wormius  in  illustration  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  mod< 
of  sepulture  ;  and  has  given  almost  vei'batim  the  passage  referring  i( 
Germanicus. 
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England,  the  most  considerable  thereof  I  conceive  to  be 

two  kinds ;  that  is,  either  signal  boundaries  and  land- 
:s,  or  else  sepulchral  moniunents  or  hills  of  interment 
iSoBT  remarkable  and  eminent  persons,  especially  such  as  died 
^iti  the  wars. 

As  for  such  which  are  sepulchral  monuments,  upon  bare 
%lid  naked  view,  they  are  not  appropriable  unto  any  of  the 
tihree  nations  of  the  Eomans,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  who,  after 
^iie  Britons,  have  possessed  this  land ;  because  upon  strict 
Recount,  they  may  be  appliable  unto  them  all.^ 

For  that  the  Eomans  used  such  hilly  sepultures,  beside 
tUftOT  other  testimonies,  seems  confirmable  firom^the  practice 
df  Grermanicus,  who  thus  interred  the  unburied  bones  of  the 
%Uun  soldiers  of  Varus ;  and  that  expression  of  Virgil  of 
lugfa  antiquity  among  the  Latins, 

fiicit  ingens  monte  sub  alio 
Begis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  buatum. 

.  That  the  Saxons  made  use  of  this  way  is  collectible  from 
waveni  records,  and  that  pertinent  expression  of  Lelandus,* 
JSmsetmeif  ^fens  ChrwH  i^nara,  in  hortis  amcmis,  si  domi  forie 
i^fgroti  moriebantur;  sin  foris  et  hello  oecisi,  in  egestis  per 
^tftfjpos  terra  tumulis  (quos  hurgos  appelldbant)  sepulti  sunt. 
Tnat  the  Danes  observed  this  practice,  their  own  antiqui- 
ties do  frequently  confirm,  and  it  stands  precisely  delivered 
hy  Adolphus  Cyprius,  as  the  learned  Wormius  t  hath  ob- 

*  LeUmd  in  AsierHone  Regis  Arihwri, 
f  Wormivs  m  Monvmentis  DcmicU. 

*  appliable  unto  them  aU.']  Mr.  Pegge,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Ardtueologia,  on  the  Arbour  Lows,  in  Derbyshire,  expresses  the  same 
Qpiiiioii ;  aooribing  these  burrows  or  tmnuli  to  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons, 
«id  Dftnes, — and  not  to  any  one  of  thoee  people  exclusively.  Some  he 
flupposes  to  be  British,  from  their  being  dispersed  over  moors,  and 
usually  on  eminences  ;  not  placed  with  any  regard  to  roads^  as  the 
Roman  tumuli  generally  are.  The  Danish  lows  would  frequently  ex- 
Idhit  m  drcle  of  stones  round  their  base.  But  the  contents  would  furnish 
tiie  b^flt  and  perhaps  the  only  sure  criterion  to  judge  by  ;  kistvaens  &nd 
ttoiM  coffins,  rings,  beads,  and  other  articles,  peculiar  to  the  Britons, 
Mng  found  in  some ;  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  implements  in  others,  and 
the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  Saxons  or  Danes  in  others. — Archcedogia, 
▼ii.  181,  &c. 

r2 
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serred.  Dani  olim  in  memariam  regum  et  keroum,  ex  it 
coaeeroata  ingentes  moles^  montium  instar  eminentesj  er 
use,  credihile  omnino  ae  probdbUe  est,  atque  illis  in  lorn 
plurimum,  quo  scppe  homines  eommearent,  atque  iter  habert 
tit  in  viis  puhlicis  posteritati  memoriam  consecrarent,  et  §\ 
dammodo  vmmortalitati  mandarent.  And  the  like  monumei 
are  yet  to  be  observed  in  Norway  and  Denmark  in  no  sin 
numbers. 

So  that  upon  a  single  view  and  outward  observation  tl 
may  be  the  monuments  of  any  of  these  three  nations:  althou 
the  matest  number,  not  unprobably,  of  the  Saxons ;  v 
fought  many  battles  with  the  Britons  and  Danes,  and  a 
between  their  own  nations,  and  left  the  proper  name  of  b 
rows  for  these  hills  still  retained  in  many  of  them,  as  i 
seven  burrows  upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  in  many  other  pa 
of  England. 

But  of  these  and  the  like  hills  there  can  be  no  clear  { 
assured  decision  without  an  ocular  exploration,  and  subl 
raneous  enquiry  by  cutting  through  one  of  them  eit 
directly  or  cross-wise.  Eor  so  with  lesser  charge  discov 
may  be  made  what  is  under  them,  and  consequently 
intention  of  their  erection.  For  if  they  were  raised 
remarkable  and  eminent  boundaries,  then  about  their  boti 
will  be  found  the  lasting  substances  of  burnt  bones  of  bea 
of  ashes,  bricks,  lime,  or  coals. 

If  urns  be  found,  they  might  be  erected  by  the  Eom 
before  the  term  of  urn  burying  or  custom  of  burning 
dead  expired :  but  if  raised  by  the  Eomans  after  that  per 
inscriptions,  swords,  shields,  and  arms,  after  the  Eoman  m( 
may  afford  a  good  distinction. 

But  if  these  hills  were  made  by  Saxons  or  Danes,  di; 
very  may  be  made  from  the  fashion  of  their  arms,  bone 
their  horses,  and  other  distinguishing  substances  buried  \ 
them. 

And  for  such  an  attempt  there  wanteth  not  encours 
ment.  For  a  like  mount  or  burrow  was  opened  in  the  c 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  upon  Barham  Down  in  Kent 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Digges,  and  charge  of  Sir  CI 
topher  Hales ;  and  a  large  urn  with  ashes  was  found  ui 
it,  as  is  delivered  by  Thomas  Twinus,  de  Behus  Albionid 
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lan  of  that  country,  sub  incredihili  terrm  acervo^ 
'e  ossium  magnorum  fragmentis  plena,  cum  galeig, 
leis  et  ferrets  ruhigine  fere  consumptis,  musitaUe 
nis,  eruta  est :  sed  nulla  inscriptio  nomen^  nullum 
•m  tempus,  aut  fortunam  exponebant :  and  not  very 
as  Camden  deUyereth,*  in  one  of  the  mounts  of 
hills,  in  Essex,  being  levelled,  there  were  found 
ighs,  containing  broken  bones,  conceived  to  have 
)anes :  and  in  later  time  we  find,  that  a  burrow 
id  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  wherein  fourteen  urns  were 
h  burnt  bones  in  them  ;  and  one  more  neat  than 
)laced  in  a  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  containing  no* 

a  few  brittle  bones,  as  having  passed  the  fire; 
to  the  particular  account  thereof  in  the  description 
ie  of  Man.t  Surely  many  noble  bones  and  ashea 
.  contented  with  such  hilly  tombs ;  which  neither 

ornament,  epitaph,  or  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
are  them,  out-last  all  other  monuments.  Swb  sunt 
IB,  Obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will 
ut  these  mountainous  monuments  may  standi  and 
)  have  the  same  period  with  the  earth, 
night  be  said,  but  my  business  of  another  nature, 
I  take  off  my  hand. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

♦  Camd.  Bi-it.  p.  826. 
t  Puhluhed  1666,  by  Dan,  King. 
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TEACT  X. 

OF   TBOAS,  WHAT  PLACE  IS  MEAITT  BY  THAT  NAM 
ALSO|   OF  THE   SITUATIONS  OF  SODOM,  OOMOBRAH,  AD 

ZSBOIM,   IK  THE  DEAD   SEA. 

Sib, — To  your  geographical  queries,  I  answer  as  foUo^ 
In  sundry  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  A 
the  Apostles,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  meet  wit 
word  Troas;^  how  he  went  from  Troas  to  Philippi,  in 
cedoni&  from  thence  unto  Troas  again :  how  he  rem 
seven  days  in  that  place:  frt)m  thence  on  foot  to  j 
whither  the  disciples  had  sailed  from  Troas,  and, 
taking  him  in,  maoe  liieir  voyage  unto  Csesarea. 

Now,  whether  this  Troas  be  the  name  of  a  city  or  a  c 
region  of  Fhrygia  seems  no  groundless  doubt  of  your 
that  it  was  sometimes  taken  in  the  signification  of 
country,  is  acknowledged  by  Ortellius,  Stephanus,  and 
tins  ;  and  it  is  plainly  set  down  by  Strabo,  that  a  reg 
Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  so  taken  in  ancient  times 
that  at  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  territory  which  compreh 
the  nine  principalities  subject  unto  the  king  of  Ilium 
Xeyov/jiivTjf  was  called  by  the  name  of  Troja.  And  this 
seem  sufficiently  to  solve  the  intention  of  the  descri 
when  he  came  or  went  from  Troas,  that  is  some  part  o 
region ;  and  will  otherwise  seem  strange  unto  many  h 
should  be  said  to  go  or  come  from  that  city  which  all  "w 
had  laid  in  the  ashes  about  a  thousand  years  before. 


*  Troas."]  Troas  was  a  small  country  lying  to  the  west  of 
upon  the  sea.  It  took  this  name  from  its  principal  city,  Troas, 
port,  and  built,  as  is  said,  about  some  four  miles  from  the  situa 
old  Troy,  by  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  captaii 
peopled  it  from  neighbouring  cities,  and  called  it  Alexandria,  or 
Alexandri,  in  honour  of  his  master  Alexander ;  who  began  the 
but  lived  not  to  bring  it  to  any  perfection.  But  in  following  t 
came  to  be  called  simply  Troas.  The  name  may  be  underat 
taken  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  the  country  as  well  as 
caMed,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
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All  which  notwithstanding, — since  we  read  in  the  text  a 
particular  abode  of  seven  days,  and  such  particulars  as  leav- 
ttig  of  his  cloak,  books,  and  parchments  at  Troas,  and  that 
Bt.  Luke  seems  to  have  been  taken,  in  to  the  travels  of  St. 
Paul  at  this  place,  where  he  begins  in  the  Acts  to  write  in 
the  first  person — this  may  rather  seem  to  have  been  some 
Qity  or  special  habitation,  than  any  province  or  region  with- 
out such  limitation. 

Now,  that  such  a  city  there  was,  and  that  of  no  mean 
note,  is  easily  verified  from  historical  observation.  For 
Hkmgh  old  luum  was  anciently  destroyed,  yet  was  there 
mother  raised  by  the  relicts  of  that  people,  not  in  the  same 
Dlaoe,  but  about  thirty  furlongs  westward,  as  is  to  be  learned 
Drom  Strabo. 

Of  this  place  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius, 
kook  especial  notice,  endowing  it  with  sund^  immunities, 
with  promise  of  greater  matters,  at  his  return  from  Persia  ; 
inclined  hereunto  from  the  honour  he  bore  unto  Homer, 
whose  earnest  reader  he  was,  and  upon  whose  poems,  by  the 
help  of  {Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes,  he  made  some  obser- 
yations:  as  also  much  moved  hereto  upon  the  account  of 
his  cognation  with  the  JSacides,  and  kings  of  Molossus, 
whereof  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  was  queen.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall,  and  brought  the  inhahitants  of  the  neighbour  towns 
unto  it ;  and  so  it  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria ;  which,  from 
Anti^nus,  was  also  called  Ajitigonia,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  that  famous  medal  in  Gk)ltsius,  Colonia  Trom 
AfUwoTiia  Alexcmdreay  legio  vicesima  prima, 

'VThen  the  Eomans  first  went  into  Asia  against  Antiochus^ 
it  was  but  a  Kw/jidTroXig,  and  no  great  city ;  but,  upon  the 
peace  concluded,  the  Eomans  much  advanced  the  same. 
fimbria,  the  rebellious  Eoman,  spoiled  it  in  the  Mithridatick 
wars,  boasting  that  he  had  subdued  Troy  in  eleven  days, 
which  the  Grecians  could  not  take  in  almost  as  many  years. 
But  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  countenanced  by  the  Eomans, 
and  became  a  Eoman  colony,  with  great  immunities  con- 
ferred  on  it ;  and  accordingly  it  is  so  set  down  by  Ptolemy. 
For  the  Eomans,  deriving  themselves  from  the  Trojans, 
thought  no  favour  too  great  for  it ;  especially  Julius  Caesar, 
who,  both  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  and  for  alk  o^kil  d&«kC^i;^i 
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from  Julus,  of  the  posterity  of  ^neas,  with  much  passkia 
afiected  it,  and  in  a  discontented  humour,*  was  once  in  mind 
to  translate  the  Boman wealth  unto  it;  so  that  it  became s 
very  remarkable  place,  and  was,  in  Strabo's  time,t  one  of  J* 
the  noble  cities  of  Asia. 

And,  if  they  understood  the  prediction  of  Homer  in  refe^  Jl 
ence  unto  the  Bomans,  as  some  expound  it  in  Strabo^ifc 
might  much  promote  their  affection  unto  tliat  place ;  which 
being  a  remarkable  prophecy,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
Pagan  story,  made  before  Eome  was  built,  and  concerning 
the  lasting  reign  of  the  progeny  of  .^neas,  they  could  not 
but  take  especial  notice  of  it.  For  thus  is  Neptune  made 
to  speak,  when  he  saved  ^neas  from  the  fury  of  Achilles. 

Verum  aeite  hunc  subito  prsesenii  k  roorte  trahamus 
Ke  Gronides  ira  flammet  si  fortis  Achilles 
Hunc  mactety  &ti  quern  lex  evadere  jussit. 
Ke  genus  intereat  de  Iseto  semine  totum 
Dardani  ab  excelso  prsB  cunctia  prolibus  olim, 
Dilecti  quoB  h  mortaU  stirpe  creavit. 
Nunc  etiam  Priami  stirpem  Satumius  odit, 
Trojugenum  post  hsec  ^neas  sceptra  tenebit 
Et  nati  natorum  et  qui  naacentur  ab  illis. 

The  Eoman  favours  were  also  continued  unto  St.  Paul's 
clays ;  for  Claudius,^  producing  an  ancient  letter  of  the 
Eomans  unto  King  Seleucus  concerning  the  Trojan  privileges, 
made  a  release  of  their  tributes ;  and  Nero  elegantly  pleaded 
lor  their  immunities,  and  remitted  all  tributes  unto  them.§ 

And,  therefore,  there  being  so  remarkable  a  city  in  this 
territory,  it  may  seem  too  hard  to  lose  the  same  in  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  country ;  and  since  it  was  so  eminently 
favoured  by  emperors,  enjoying  so  many  immunities,  and 
full  of  Eoman  privileges,  it  was  probably  very  populous,  and 
a  fit  abode  for  St.  Paul,  who,  being  a  Eoman  citizen,  might 
live  more  quietly  himself,  and  have  no  small  number  of 
faithful  well-wishers  in  it. 

Yet  must  we  not  conceive  that  this  was  the  old  Troy,  or 
re-built  in  the  same  place  with  it :  for  Troas  was  placed 
about  thirty  furlongs  west,  and  upon  the  sea  shore :  so  that, 
to  hold  a  clearer  apprehension  nereof  than  is  commonly 

•  Sueton,  +  bWoyifibtvtroXsdJV.  t  Sueton, 

§  TaciC.  Ann.  1. 13. 
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^liTered  in  the  discourses  of  Troy,  we  may  consider  one 
inland  Troy,  or  old  Ilium,  which  was  built  farther  within  the 
limdy  and  so  was  removed  from  the  port  where  the  Grecian 
fleet  lay  in  Homer ;  and  another  maritime  Troy,  which  was 
lipon  the  sea  coast,  placed  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  between 
Xiectum  and  Siga^um  or  Fort  Janizam  southwest  from  the 
dd  city,  which  was  this  of  St.  Paul,  and  whereunto  are  ap- 
pliable  the  particidar  accounts  of  Bellonius,  when,  not  an 
londred  years  ago,  he  described  the  ruins  of  Troy  with  their 
^Mitbs,  aqueducts,  walls,  and  towers,  to  be  seen  from  the  sea 
ms  he  sailed  between  it  and  Tenedos;  and  where,  upon 
nearer  view,  he  observed  some  signs  and  impressions  of  his 
conversion  in  the  ruins  of  churches,  crosses,  and  inscriptions 
\ipon  stones. 

Nor  was  this  only  a  famous  city  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
l)ut  considerable  long  after.  For,  upon  the  letter  of  Adria- 
nus,  Herodes,  Atticus,*  at  a  great  charge,  repaired  their 
l>aths,  contrived  aqueducts  and  noble  water  courses  in  it. 
As  is  also  collective  from  the  medals  of  Garacalla,  of  Severus, 
and  Crispina ;  with  inscriptions,  Cohnia  Alexandria  Troas, 
bearing  on  the  reverse  either  an  horse,  a  temple,  or  a  woman ; 
denoting  their  destruction  by  an  horse,  their  prayers  for  the 
emperor's  safety,  and  as  some  conjecture,  the  memory  of 
Sibylla  Fhrygia,  or  Hellespontica. 

iN'or  wanted  this  city  the  favour  of  Christian  princes,  but 
was  made  a  bishop's  see  imder  the  archbishop  of  Cyzicum ; 
but  in  succeeding  discords  was  destroyed  and  ruined,  and 
the  nobler  stones  translated  to  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
to  beautify  their  mosques  and  other  buildings. 
Concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  accept  of  these  few  remarks. 
In  the  map  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  meet  with  the  figure  of 
the  cities  which  were  destroyed:  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim  ;  but  with  no  imiformity  ;  men  placing 
them  variously,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation, 
taking  a  fair  liberty  to  set  them  where  they  please. 

For  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Gomorrah,  there  is  no  light  from 
the  text  to  define  their  situation.  But,  that  Sodom  could 
not  be  far  from  Segor,  which  was  seated  under  the  mountains 
near  the  lake,  seems  inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrival  of 

«  Phihttrat.  in  Vita  Emaia  Ittici. 
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Lot,  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day-break,  attained  to  Segor 
at  BTin-risin^ ;  and  therefore  Sodom  is  to  be  placed  not  masjr 
miles  from  it,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  against 
that  place  is  about  eighteen  miles  over,  and  so  will  lean 
nine  miles  to  be  p;one  m  so  small  a  space  of  time. 

The  Yalley  bemg  large,  the  lake  now  in  length  aboot 
serenty  English  miles,  the  river  Jordan  and  divers  othen 
running  over  the  plain,  'tis  probable  the  best  cities  weie 
seated  upon  those  streams ;  but  how  the  Jordan  passed  oi 
winded,  or  where  it  took  in  the  other  streams,  is  a  point  too 
old  for  geography  to  determine. 

For,  that  the  river  gave  the  fmitfulness  unto  this  valley  by 
over-watering  that  low  region,  seems  plain  from  that  expres- 
sion in  the  text,*  that  it  was  watered,  sicut  Faradwiu  et 
JEgmtus,  like  Eden  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Eupnrates  yearly  overfloweth ;  or  like  Egypt  where  Nilus 
dotn  the  like ;  and  seems  probable  also  from  the  same  course 
of  the  river  not  far  above  this  valley  where  the  Israelites 
passed  Jordan,  where  'tis  said  that  '^  Jordan  overfloweth  its 
banks  in  the  time  of  harvest.'' 

That  it  must  have  had  some  passage  under  ground  in  the 
compass  of  this  valley  before  the  creation  of  this  lake,  seems 
necessary  from  the  great  current  of  Jordan,  and  from  the 
rivers  Arnon,  Cedron,  Zaeth,  which  empty  into  this  valley ; 
but  where  to  place  that  concurrence  of  waters  or  place  of  its 
absorbition,  there  is  no  authentic  decision. 

The  probablest  place  may  be  set  somewhat  southward, 
below  the  rivers  that  run  mto  it  on  the  east  or  western 
shore ;  and  somewhat  agreeable  unto  the  account  which 
Brocardus  received  from  the  Saracens  which  lived  near  it. 
Jordanemi  ingredi  mare  mortwum  et  rursum  egredi,  sedpasi 
exigwum  itUervallwrn  a  terra  absorberi, 

Strabo  speaks  naturallv  of  this  lake,  that  it  was  firsi 
caused  by  earthquakes,  by  sulphureous  and  bituminoui 
eruptions,  arising  from  the  earth.  But  the  Scripture  makef 
it  plain  to  have  been  from  a  miraculous  hand,  and  by  i 
remarkable  expression,  pluit  dominus  ignem  et  sulphur  c 
domino?    See  also  Deut.  xxix.  in  ardors  eaUs  :  burning  th< 

*  Gen.  xiii.  10. 
3  But  tie  Scripture,  <tr#]   Dr.  Wella  supports  this  opinion  at  con 
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Cities  and  destrojdng  all  things  about  the  plain,  destroying 
the  vegetable  nature  of  plan^  and  all  living  things,  salting 
and  maJring  barren  the  whole  soil,  and,  by  these  fiery  showers, 
kindling  and  setting  loose  the  body  of  the  bituminous  mines, 
which  showed  their  lower  veins  before  but  in  some  few  pits 
and  openings,  swallowing  up  the  foundation  of  their  cities ; 
opening  the  bituminous  treasures  below,  and  making  a  smoke 
luce  a  lumace  able  to  be  discerned  by  Abraham  at  a  good 
distance  from  it. 

If  this  little  may  give  you  satisfaction,  I  shall  be  glad,  as 
being.  Sir,  Tours,  &c. 


TEACT  XI. 

OF  THE  ANSWEBS  OF  THE  OBACLE  OF  APOLLO  AT  DELPHOS 

TO  OBCESUS,  KINO  OF  LTDLA.. 

SiB,^ — Among  the  oracles  of  Apollo*  there  are  none  more 
celebrated  than  those  which  he  delivered  unto  Croesus  king 
of  Lydia;t  who  seems  of  all  princes  to  have  held  the 
greatest  dependence  on  them.    JBut  most  considerable  are 

♦  See  Vul,  Err,  I  vii.  c.  12.  +  Herod.  1.  i.  46,  47,  &c.  90,  9il. 

ndermble  length  and  by  a  series  of  very  satisfactory  arguments. — See 
Qeoffrapky  of  the  Old  amd  New  Testament,  i.  153. 

*  Sir."]  The  copy  of  this  tract  in  MS.  Slocm.  is  thrown  more  into  the 
form  of  an  essay,  by  the  foUowing  introductory  passage : — **  Men  looked 
upon  ancient  oracles  as  natural,  artificial,  demoniacal,  or  all.  They 
conceived  something  natural  of  them,  as  beinff  in  places  affording  exha- 
lations, which  were  found  to  operate  upon  me  brains  of  persons  unto 
nptares,  strange  utterances,  and  divinations;  which  being  observed 
and  admired  by  the  people,  an  advantage  was  taken  thereof;  an  arti- 
ficial contrivance  made  by  subtle  crafty  persons  confederating  to  carry 
on  a  practice  of  divination  ;  pretending  some  power  of  divinity  therein ; 
bat  because  they  sometimes  made  very  strange  predictions,  and  above 
the  power  of  human  reason,  men  were  inclined  to  believe  some  demo- 
niacal  ooK>peration,  and  that  some  evil  spirit  ruled  the  whole  scene  ; 
having  so  nur  an  opportunity  to  delude  mankind,  and  to  advance  his 
own  worship  ;  and  were  thought  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  Apollo 
or  other  heathen  deities ;  so  that  these  oracles  were  not  onl^  ^.^^c^ 
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his  plain  and  intelligible  replies  which  he  made  unto  the 
same  king,  when  he  sent  his  chains  of  captivity  unto  Del- 
phos,  after  his  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  with  sad  expostulations 
why  he  encouraged  him  unto  that  fatal  war  by  his  oracle, 
saying,  TrpoXiyovtrai  Kpoitr^y  fly  flrrpareviyrac  itrl  Uipaaif 
fieyaXriv  apKfjv  fiiv  i:araXvo'£iv,  Croesus,  if  he  wars  against 
the  Persians,  shall  dissolve  a  great  empire.*  Why,  at  least, 
he  prevented  not  that  sad  infelicity  of  his  devoted  and  boun- 
tiful servant,  and  whether  it  were  fair  or  honourable  for  the 
gods  of  Greece  to  be  ungrateful :  which  being  a  plain  and 
open  delivery  of  Delphos,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  ancient  story,  it  may  well  deserve  your  farther  consi- 
deration. 

1.  His  first  reply  ^  was,  that  Croesus  suffered  not  for  him- 
self ;  but  paid  the  transgression  of  his  fifth  predecessor,  who 
killed  his  master,  and  usurped  the  dignity  unto  which  he  had 
no  title. 

Now  whether  Croesus  suffered  upon  this  account  or  not, 
hereby  he  plainly  betrayed  his  insufficiency  to  protect  him ; 
and  also  obliquely  discovered  he  had  a  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
fortune ;  for  knowing  that  wicked  act  lay  yet  unpunished, 
he  might  well  divine  some  of  his  successors  might  smart 
for  it :  and  also  understanding  he  was  like  to  be  the  last  of 
that  race,  he  might  justly  fear  and  conclude  this  infelicity 
upon  him. 

Hereby  he  also  acknowledged  the  inevitable  justice  of 
God ;  that  though  revenge  lay  dormant,  it  would  not  always 
sleep;  and  consequently  confessed  the  just  hand  of  God 

*  Herod,  1.  i.  54. 

bended  to  be  natural,  buman,  or  artificial,  but  also  demoniacal,  according 
to  common  opinion,  and  also  of  learned  men ;  as  Yossius  bath  declared : 
— *  Constitere  quidem  oracula  fraudibus  vatum,  sed  non  solis  ;  solertia 
bumana,  sed  ssepe  etiam  diabolica.  Cum  multa  predixerint,  ad  qu» 
nulla  ratione  bumana  mentis  acumen  perlegisset  in  natura  bumana  non 
est  subsistendum,  sed  assurgendum  ad  causas  superioris  natursB,  quales 
sunt  dasmones.'  According  to  wbicb  sense  and  opinion  we  sball  enlai^ 
upon  tbis  following  oracle  of  Delpbos." 

*  His  first  reply  J]  Tbis  is  a  mistake  ;  tbe  oracle  began  bis  answer  by 
alleging  tbe  impossibility  of  avoiding  tbe  determination  of  fate.  It  was 
tbe  second  observation,  tbat  Croesus  was  expiating  tbe  crimes  of  Gyges, 
bis  ancestor  in  tbe  fiftb  descent.  (Ardys,  Sadyattes,  and  Atyattes, 
were  tbe  intervening  descendants.) 
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punisliing  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  nor  suffer- 
ing such  iniquities  to  pass  for  ever  unrevenged.^ 

Hereby  he  flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  own  merits,  and  that  he  only  suffered  for  other  men's 
transgressions:  meanwhile  he  concealed  Croesus  his  pride, 
elation  of  mind  and  secure  conceit  of  his  own  imparalleled 
felicity,  together  with  the  vanity,  pride,  and  height  of  luxury 
of  the  Lydian  nation,  which  the  spirit  of  Delphos  knew  well 
to  be  ripe  and  ready  for  destruction. 

2.  A  second  excuse  was,  that  it  ip  not  in  the  power  of 
Grod  to  hinder  the  decree  of  fate.  'A  general  evasion  for  any 
falsified  prediction  founded  upon  the  common  opinion  of 
fate,  which  impiously  subjecteth  the  power  of  heavien  unto 
it ;  widely  discovering  the  folly  of  such  as  ijepair  unto  him 
concerning  future  events :  which,  according  unto  this  rule, 
must  go  on  as  the  fates  have  ordered,  beyond  his  power  to 

grevent  or  theirs  to  avoid ;  and  consequently  teaching  that 
is  oracles  had  only  this  use  to  render  men  more  miserable 
by  foreknowing  their  misfortunes ;  whereof  Croesus  himself 
had  sensible  experience  in  that  demoniacal  dream  concern- 
ing his  eldest  son,  that  he  should  be  killed  by  a  spear, 
which,  after  all  care  and  caution,  he  found  inevitably  to  befal 
him. 

3.  In  his  third  apology  he  assured  him  that  he  endea- 
voured to  transfer  the  evil  fate  and  to  pass  it  upon  his 
children;  and  did,  however,  procrastinate  his  intecility, 
and  deferred  the  destruction  of  Sardis  and  his  own  capti- 
vity three  years  longer  than  was  fatally  decreed  upon  it. 

Wherein  while  he  wipes  off  the  stain  of  ingratitude,  he 
leaves  no  small  doubt  whether,  it  beiag  out  of  his  power  to 
contradict  or  transfer  the  fates  of  his  servants,  it  be  not  also 
beyond  it  to  defer  such  signal  events,  and  whereon  the  &teB 
of  whole  nations  do  depend. 

As  also,  whether  he  intended  or  endeavoured  to  bring  to 

giss  what  he  pretended,  some  question  mie;ht  be  made, 
or  that  he  should  attempt  or  think  he  could  translate  his 

*  wnrevengedj]  In  MS.  Sloan,  occaia  here  this  passage: — "The 
devil,  who  sees  how  things  of  this  nature  go  on  in  kingdoms,  nations, 
and  fiunilies,  is  able  to  say  much  on  this  point ;  whereas,  we,  that 
understand  not  the  reserved  judgments  of  God,  or  the  due  time  of  their 
ezecationsy  are  fain  to  be  doubtmlly  silent." 
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infeliciiy  upon  his  sons,  it  could  not  consist  ynth.  liis  judg- 
ment, which  attempts  not  impossibles  or  thin|;8  beyond  lus 
power;  nor  with  nis  knowledge  of  &ture  thmgs,  and  the 
fates  of  succeeding  generations :  for  he  understood  thst 
monarchy  was  to  expire  in  himself,  and  could  particulariy 
foretell  the  infelicity  of  his  sons,  and  hath  also  made  re- 
mote predictions  unto  others  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
many  succeeding  descents,  as  appears  in  that  answer  imto 

Attalus, 

Be  of  good  courage,  Attalus,  thou  shalt  reign. 
And  i£y  8on9'  tons,  but  not  their  sons  again. 

As  also  unto  Cypselus,  king  of  Corinth. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  at  my  altar  stands, 
Great  Cypselus,  who  Corinth  now  commanda. 
Happy  is  he  ;  his  sons  shall  happy  be  ; . 
But  tor  their  sons,  unhappy  days  they'll  see. 

Now,  being  able  to  have  so  large  a  prospect  of  future 
things,  and  of  the  fate  of  many  generations,  it  might  well 
be  granted  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  CrcBSus's  sons, 
and  well  imderstood  it  was  in  vain  to  think  to  translate  his 
misery  upon  them. 

4.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  reply,  he  clears  himself  of 
ingratitude,  which  hell  itself  cannot  hear  of;  alleging  that 
he  had  saved  his  life  when  he  was  ready  to  be  burnt,  by 
sending  a  mighty  shower,  in  a  fair  and  cloudless  day,  to 
quench  the  fire  already  kindled,  which  all  the  servants  of 
Cyrus  could  not  do.  Though  this  shower  might  well  be 
granted,  as  much  concerning  his  honour,  and  not  beyond 
his  power  ;^  yet  whether  this  merciful  shower  fell  not  out 
contmgently,  or  were  not  contrived  by  an  higher  power,* 

*  not  heyoTid  hi8  power.]  MS.  Sloan,  adds,  '' when  countenanced  by 
divine  permission  or  decree." 

5  or  were  not  contHved  by  an  higher  power,"]  That  is,  "that  of  the 
devil."  The  whole  course  of  these  observations  on  the  Delphian  oracle 
reminds  us  of  what  in  his  former  works  Sir  Thomas  had  declared  to  be 
his  opinion — ^viz.  that  it  was  a  Satanic  agency.  And  sevei-al  passaffes 
of  Jleligio  Medici  betray  this  sentiment — (see  §§  13  and  46) :  and  in  his 
larger  work.  Pseud.  Epid.  he  devotes  a  chapter  (the  13th  of  book  vii.)  to 
the  subject  of  the  ''cessation  of  oracles ;"  in  which  he  takes  no  pains  to 
pr&ve  them  to  have  existed  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  mere  jugs^e 
of  the  priests,  imposing  on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people ; 
but,  assuming  the  fact  that  a  real  divination,  through  the  agency  of 
Satan,  was  permitted  to  exist  in  Pagan  antiquity,  he  only  discusses  the 
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which  bath  often  pitj  upon  Pagans,  and  rewardeth  their 
▼irfcues  sometimes  with  extraordinary  temporal  favours; 
■lao,  in  no  unlike  case,  who  was  the  author  of  those  few 
iair  minutes,  which,  in  a  showenr  day,  gave  only  time  enough 
for  the  burning  of  Sylla's  body,  some  question  might  be 
made. 

6.  The  last  excuse  devolveth  the  error  and  miscarriage  of 
the  business  upon  Croesus,  and  that  he  deceived  himself  by 
an  inconsiderate  misconstruction  of  his  oracle ;  that  if  he 
had  doubted,  he  should  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
but  consulted  again  for  an  exposition  of  it.  Besides,  he 
had  neither  discussed,  nor  well  perpended  his  oracle  con- 
cerning Cyrus,  whereby  he  might  have  understood  not  to 
engage  against  him. 

Wherein,  to  s^eak  indifferently,  the  deception  and  mis- 
carriage seems  chiefly  to  lie  at  Cnssus's  door,  who,  if  not 
in&tuated  with  confidence  and  security,  might  justly  have 
doubted  the  construction;  besides,  he  had  received  two 
oracles  before,  which  clearly  hinted  an  unhappy  time  unto 
him :  the  first  concerning  Cyrus. 

Whenever  a  mule  shall  o'er  the  Medians  reign, 
Stay  not,  but  unto  Hermus  fiy  amain. 

Herein,  though  he  understood  not  the  Median  mule,  or 
Cyrus,  that  is,  of  his  mixed  descent  from  Assyrian  and 
lyfftflmTi  parents,  yet  he  could  not  but  apprehend  some  mis- 
fortune m)m  that  quarter. 

Though  this  prediction  seemed  a  notable  piece  of  divina- 
tion, yet  did  it  not  so  highly  magnify  his  natural  sagacity  or 
biowiedge  of  future  events  as  was  by  many  esteemed ;  he 
having  no  small  assistance  herein  from  the  prophecy  of 
Banid  concerning  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  wherein  he  might  read  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  who  should  restore  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 

question  how  and  when  such  permission  was  withdrawn  and  oracles 
ceased  to  exist. 

Efince  the  preceding  remarks  wer^  written,  I  turned  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
brief  account  of  these  Miscellany  Tracts,  in  his  life  of  the  author,  and  find 
the  following  observation  :  "  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves  notice;  more 
than  that  I^owne  considers  the  oracles  as  evidently  and  indubitably 
supernatural,  and  founds  all  his  disquisition  upon  that  ^^oatnlaiitA  " 
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must,  therefore,  be  the  great  monarcb  and  lord  of  all 
nations. 

The  same  misfortune  was  also  foretold  when  he  demj 
of  ApoUo  if  ever  he  should  hear  his  dumb  son  speak. 

O  foolish  Croesus !  who  hast  made  this  choice, 
To  know  when  thou  shalt  hear  thy  dumb  son's  voice 
Better  he  still  were  mute,  would  nothing  say ; — 
When  he  first  speaks,  look  for  a  dismal  day ! 

This,  if  he  contrived  not  the  time  and  the  means  < 
recoverjr,  was  no  ordinary  divination :  yet  how  to  mal 
the  verity  of  the  story,  some  doubts  may  yet  remain, 
though  the  causes  of  deafiiess  and  dumbness  were  ren 
yet  since  words  are  attained  by  hearing,  and  men  spea 
without  instruction,  how  he  should  be  able  immediat 
utter  such  apt  and  significant  words,  as  "Avdptowe,  /ii^ 
KpdiaoPy  "  O  man !  slay  not  Croesus,".*  it  cannot  escape 
doubt :  since  the  story  also  delivers,  that  he  was  def 
dumb,  that  he  then  nrst  began  to  speak,  and  spake  i 
life  after. 

Now,  if  Croesus^  had  consulted  again  for  a  clearer 
sition  of  what  was  doubtfully  delivered,  whether  the 
would  have  spake  out  the  second  time,  or  afforded  a  c 
answer,  some  question  might  be  made  from  the  exam] 
his  practice  upon  the  like  demands. 

So,  when  the  Spartans  had  often  fought  with  ill  s 
against  the  Tegeates,  they  consulted  the  oracle,  wha 
they  should  appease,  to  become  victorious  over  them, 
answer  was,  "That  they  should  remove  the  bones  of  Ore 
Though  the  words  were  plain,  yet  the  thing  was  obscui 
like  finding  out  the  body  of  Moses.  And,  therefore 
once  more  demanded  in  what  place  they  should  fin 
same ;  unto  whom  he  returned  this  answer. 

When  in  the  Tegean  plains  a  place  thou  find'st 
Where  blasts  are  made  by  two  impetuous  winds. 
Where  that  that  strikes  is  struck,  blows  follow  blow 
There  doth  the  earth  Orestes'  bones  enclose. 

Which  obscure  reply  the  wisest  of  Sparta  could  not 

*  Herod,  1.  i.  85. 

•  Now,  if  CrtMus.']  MS.  Sloan,  reads,  '*  Now,  notwithstandi 
plausible  apology  and  evasion,  if  Croesus." 
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it,  and  was  casually  unriddled  by  one  talking  with  a  smith, 
bo  liad  found  large  bones  of  a  man  buried  about  his 
mse;  the  oracle  implying  no  more  than  a  smith's,  forge, 
[pressed  by  a  double  bellows,  the  hammer  and  anvil 
lerein. 

Now,  why  the  oracle  should  place  such  consideration 
[)on  the  bones  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  a 
fldman  and  a  murderer,  if  not  to  promote  the  idolatry  of 
te  heathens,  and  maintain  a  superstitious  veneration  of 
lings  of  no  activity,  it  may  leave  no  small  obscurity. 

Or  why,  in  a  business  so  clear  in  his  knowledge,  he 
loiild  affect  so  obscure  expressions  it  may  also  be  wondered  5 
'  it  were  not  to  maintain  the  wary  and  evasive  method  in 
is  answers  :  for,  speaking  obscurely  in  things  beyond  doubt 
ithin  his  knowledge,  he  might  be  more  tolerably  dark  in 
latters  beyond  his  prescience. 

Though  EI  were  mscribed  over  the  gate  of  Delphos,  yet 
M  there  no  uniformity  in  his  deliveries.  Sometimes  with 
lat  obscurity  as  argued  a  fearful  prophecy ;  sometimes  so 
buBlv  as  might  co^rm  a  spirit  of  diviLiV;  sometimes 
lorally,  deterring  from  vice  and  villany ;  another  time 
icioualy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  blood  and  cruelty ;  observably 
lodest  in  his  civil  enigma  and  periphrasis  of  that  part 
'hich  old  Numa  would  plainly  name,*  and  Medea  would 
at  understand,  when  he  advised  ^geus  not  to  draw  out 
is  foot  before,  until  he  arrived  upon  the  Athenian  ground  j 
rhereas  another  time  he  seemed  too  literal  in  that  im- 
Bemly  epithet  unto  Cyanus,  king  of  Cyprus,t  and  put  a 
eastly  trouble  upon  all  Egypt  to  find  out  the  urine  Of  a 
rue  virgin. 

Sometimes,  more  beholding  unto  memory  than  invention, 
e  delighted  to  express  himself  in  the  bare  verses  of  Homer. 
lut  that  he  principally  affected  poetry,  and  that  the  priest 
ot  only  nor  always  composed  his  prosal  raptures  into 
^rse,  seems  plain  from  his  necromantical  prophecies,  whilst 
le  dead  head  in  Phlegon  delivers  a  long  prediction  in 
irae ;  and  at  the  rising  of  the  ghost  of  Commodus  unto 
araodla,  when  none  of  his  ancestors  would  speak,  the 
vining  spirit  versified  his  infelicities  ;  corresponding  herein 

*  Plut,  in  Thes.  t  V,  Htrad.. 

TOL.  in.  B 
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unto  the  apprehensions  of  elder  times,  who  conceived  not 
onlj  a  majesty  but  something  of  divinity  in  poetry,  aod» 
as  in  ancient  times,  the  old  theologians  delivered,  their 
inventions. 

Some  critical  readers  might  expect  in  his  oraeakiiw 
poems  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  and  true  spirit  of 
Apollo ;  not  contented  to  find  that  spirits  make  verses  like 
men,  beating  upon  the  Ming  epithet,  and  taking  the  Ucenoe 
of  dialects  and  lower  helps,  common  to  human  poetry; 
wherein,  since  Scaliger,  who  hath  spared  none  of  we 
Greeks,  hath  thought  it  wisdom  to  be  silent,  we  shall  make 
no  excursion. 

Others  may  wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  elder  times, 
having  this  opportunity  of  his  answers,  omitted  natural 
questions  ;  or  how  the  old  magicians  discovered  no  more 
philosophy  ;  and  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  spirits,  conld 
rest  content  with  the  bare  assertions  of  things,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  causes :  whereby  they  had  made  their 
acts  iterable  by  sober  hands,  and  a  standing  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Many  wise  divines  hold  a  reality  in  the  wonders  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  that  those  mdgnalia  which  they 
performed  before  Pharaoh  were  not  mere  delusions  of  sense. 
E/ightly  to  understand  how  they  made  serpents  out  of  rods : 
frogs,  and  blood  of  water,  were  worth  half  Porta' s  magic. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  scarce  in  his  wits,  when,  upon 
conference  with  a  spirit,  he  would  demand  no  other  question 
than  an  explication  of  Aristotle's  Entelecheia,  Appion,  the 
grammarian,  that  would  raise  the  ghost  of  Homer  to  decide 
the  controversy  of  his  country,  made  a  frivolous  and  pedantic 
use  of  necromancy,  and  Philostratus  did  as  little,  that  called 
up  the  ghost  of  Achilles  for  a  particular  of  the  story  of  Troy. 
Smarter  curiosities  would  have  been  at  the  great  elixir,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  with  other  noble  obscurities  in 
nature ;  but,  probably,  all  in  vain :  in  matters  cognoscible 
and  framed  for  our  disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our 
oracle  and  reason  our  Apollo. 

Not  to  know  things  without  the  arch  of  our  intellectuals, 
or  what  spirits  apprehend,  is  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
not  our  knowledge,  and  rather  inscience  than  ignorance  ia 
man.  Eevelation  might  render  a  great  part  of  the  creation 
easy,  which  now  seems  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  indaga- 
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tion ;  and  welcome  no  doubt  from  good  bands  might  be  a 
tme  almagest,  and  great  celestial  construction^  a  clear 
filystem  of  the  planetical  bodies  of  the  invisible  and  seeming 
useless  stars  unto  us ;  of  the  many  suns  in  the  eighth  sphere ; 
-whet  they  are ;  what  they  contain ;  and  to  what  more  imme- 
dbitely  those  stupendous  bodies  are  serviceable.  But  being 
not  mnted  in  the  authentic  revdation  of  God,  nor  known 
liow&r  their  discoveries  are  stinted ;  if  they  should  come 
unto  us  from  the  mouth  of  evil  spirits,  the  belief  thereof 
mi^t  be  as  unsafe  as  the  enquiry/ 

This  is  a  fcopious  subject;    but  having  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  a  letter,  I  will  not  now  pursue  it  mrthcr. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 


;  TEACTXII.! 

K  A  »BOPHECT  COSClEUTXTSa  THE  FUTUEE  STATE  OE  SETEBAL 
t  HATIONS,  TS  A  LETTEE  WEITTEN  TTPOTT  OOCASION  OF  AK 
C  OLD  PROPHECY  SENT  TO  THE  AUTHOE  PEOM  A  PBIEirDy 
~       WITH  A  EEQUEST  THAT   HE  WOULD   OOKSIDEE  IT. 

^  1  8iB, — ^I  take  no  pleasure  in  prophecies,  so  hardly  intel- 
gi  liffible,  and  pointing  at  future  things  from  a  pretended  spirit 
^  of  divination ;  of  which  sort  this  seems  to  be  which  came 
^  unto  your  hand,  and  you  were  pleased  to  send  unto  me. 
>  And  therefore,  for  your  easier  apprehension,  divertisement, 

«t      f  mtguirff.]  MS.  Sloan,  adds  this  sentemce,  "  and  howfiur  to  credit  the 

^  U/On&r  of  dM-kness  and  great  obscurer  of  truth,  might  yet  be  obtoiure 
Unto  QB."    Here  the  MS.  terminates. 

'  Tract  xii.]    Br.  Johnson  remarks,  that  in  this  tract  the  author 
plaanfy  discovers  his  expectation  to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 

I   istaly  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkley,  "that  America  will  be  the 

1   Sisi  of  the  fifth  empire." 

If  this  alludes  to  Berkley's  favourite  **  Scheme  for  Converting  the 
Oiwrage  Americans  to  Christianity/'  no  just  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  Browne's  speculations  on  the  possible  advancement  of  the 
liew  World  in  political  consequence.      I  cun,  Vtfy<«¥«n«c,  ^lA'&fitQc^BikS^vc^. 

S2 
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and  consideration,  I  present  you  with  a  very  different  land 
of  prediction :    not  positively  or  peremptorily  telling  you 

Berkley  about  "  America  becoming  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire,"  miktt 
it  be  in  his  ''Verses  on  the  prospect  of  planting  arts  and  leamingf 
there  ; — which  he  closes,  after  an  allusion  to  the  four  ages  (viz.  of  gold, 
ffllver,  brass,  and  iron),  by  anticipating  the  arrival  of  a  second  age  of 
gold,  which  he  terms  the  **  fifth  act  in  the  course  of  empire." 

Many  of  the  more  important  speculations  of  our  author,  respecting  the 
New  World,  remain,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  matter  of 
speculation  still ; — ^though,  perhaps,  to  judge  from  the  course  of  events 
since  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  we  may  not  unreasonably  look  forward  to  their 
more  complete  fulfilment. 

A  very  spirited  writer  in  our  own  days  has  indulged  himself  (in  the 
specimen  number  of  The  Argus  newspaper),  with  a  similar  anticipation 
of  events  yet  (if  ever)  to  come. — ^By  the  provisions  of  that  abomination— 
in  a  land  of  liberty  and  literature — the  stasip  act,  it  was  forbidden  to 
relate  real  incidents,  unless  on  stamped  paper. — He  therefore  filled  his 
paper  with  imaginary  events.  Some  of  his  paragraphs  relating  to 
**  Foreign  A£^rs"  may  afford  an  amusing  parallel  to  the  present  tract. 

"  Bespatehes  have  been  this  morning  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
from  the  allied  Greek  and  Polish  army  befote  Moscow,  announcing  a 
truce  between  the  allies  and  the  besieged,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
federative  republic  of  France.  N^otiations  for  a  final  pacification  are 
to  be  immediately  entered  on,  under  the  joint  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
united  efforts  of  these  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  five  yean' 
war,  will  be  finally  successful,  and  will  end  in  the  acknowledgment,  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  of  the  independence  of  the  crown  of  Warsaw,  in 
the  person  of  Constantino." 

''As  we  gather  these  fiicts  from  what  may  be  considered  offidal 
sources,  we  give  them  this  prominent  place  out  of  the  general  order  of 
our  foreign  news,  on  which  we  now  enter,  however,  in  detail,  having 
carefully  examined  all  the  letters  of  this  morning's  mail  from  our  esta- 
blished and  exclusive  correspondents  ;  not  doubting  but  that  many  wilt 
be  a  little  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
novelty  and  interest,  of  the  fieMsts  thus  for  the  fii*st  time  made  public." 

"  United  Emfpire  of  America. — Since  the  last  census  of  the  United 
Empire  of  North  and  South  America,  it  has  been  found  that  the  popula- 
tion now  amounts  to  180,620,000  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
country,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Froaen  Sea  ;  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
as  well  as  Peru  and  Patagonia,  being  now  incorporated  in  the  Union. 
The  General  Senate  still  holds  ite  Parliament  in  the  magnificent  city  of 
Columbus,  which  reaches  quite  across  the  Isthmus  of  Barien,  and  has 
its  fortifications  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  other,  while  the  two  provincial  senates  are  held  at  Washington  for 
the  north,  and  at  Bolivar  for  the  south,  thus  preserving  the  memory  of 
the  first  great  discoverer,  and  the  two  greatest  patriots,  of  this  magni- 
ficent quarter  of  the  globe." 

''  Twrhey, — Since  we  elevation  of  Count  Capo  d'Istria  to  the  throne 
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what  shall  come  to  pass,  yet  pointing  at  things  not  without 
all  reason  or  probability  of  their  events ;  not  built  upon 
fatal  decrees  or  inevitable  designations,  but  upon  conjectural 
foundations,  whereby  things  wished  may  be  promoted,  and 
such  as  are  feared  may  more  probably  be  prevented. 


The  FropTiecy, 

* 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  ^  New  Spain ; 

When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main ; 

When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid. 

And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid ; 

When  Mahomet's  ships  on  the  Baltic  shall  ride. 

And  Turks  shall  labour  to  have  ports  on  that  side  ^ 

When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  blacks, 

To  make  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  American  tracts ;  * 

When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemn'd  by  the  New  ; 

When  a  new  drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue ; 

When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  *  its  treasure, 

of  the  New  Greek  Kingdom  of  the  East,  tranquillity  reigns  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  city  promises  again  to  be  the  centre  of  conmierce 
aad  the  arts." 

**  ChiTia. — Letters  from  the  capital  of  China  state,  that  there  are  now 
not  less  than  fifty  conmiission-houses  of  Liverpool  merchants  established 
mt  Pekin  alone,  besides  several  agents  from  London  establishments,  and 
A  few  depdts  for  Birmingham  and  Manchester  goods.  The  English 
nankeens  are  much  preferred  by  the  Chinese  over  their  own,  and  Staf- 
fi>rdBhire  porcelain  is  sold  at  nearly  twice  the  price  of  the  original  china 
oiann&cture,  in  the  bazaars." 

"  Syria. — Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  left  her  beautiful  residence  be- 
tween l^re  and  Sidon,  as  well  as  her  summer  retreat  amid  the  snows  and 
eedars  of  Lebanon,  and  taken  up  her  new  abode  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoehaphat,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Zion,  at  Jeru- 
salem. Her  ladyship,  though  growing  old,  still  retained  all  her 
benevolence  and  vivacity  ;  and  her  house  was  the  chief  resort  of  all  the 
intelligent  visitors  to  the  Jewish  capital,  which  was  increasing  in 
si^endour  every  day." 

•  troitbU.]     "  Terrify."— if/5.  Rawl  58. 

*  And  Turks,  itc.}  "  When  we  shall  have  ports  on  the  Pacific  side." 
— MS.  Jiawl.  58. 

4  To  make  slaves,  <kc.]  ''But  slaves  must  be  had  from  incognita 
tracte."— if5.  Bawl.  58. 

»  out.]    "  Forth."— if 5.  Jtawl  58. 
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But  employ  it  at  home  in  ^  Amerieftn  pleasure ; 

When  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade, 

Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in  trade; 

When  men  shall  almost  pass  to  Yeniee  by  land, 

Not  in  deep  water  but  from  sand  to  sand ; 

When  Nova  Zambia  shall  be  no  stay 

Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Cathay ; — 

Then  think  strange  things  are  come  to  light, 

Whereof  but  few'  have  had  a  foresight. 


I7ie  Eaposition  of  the  FrcpTiecy, 

When  New  England  shall  la'ouble  New  Spain ; 

That  is,  when  that  thriving  colony,  which  hath  so  mucli 
increased  in  our  days,  and  in  the  space  of  about  fifty  years, 
that  they  can,  as  they  report,  raise  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  men  upon  an  exigency,  shall  in  process  of 
time  be  so  advanced,  as  to  be  able  to  send  forth  ships  and 
fleets,  and  to  infest^  the  American  Spanish  ports  and  mari- 
time dominions  by  depredations  or  assaults;  for  which 
attempts  they  are  not  like  to  be  unprovided,  as  abounding 
in  the  materials  for  shipping,  oak  and  fir.  And  when  length 
of  time  shall  so  far  increase  that  industrious  people,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  will  not  contain  them,  they  will  range 
still  farther,  and  be  able,  in  time,  to  set  forth  great  armies, 
seek  for  new  possessions,  or  make  considerable  and  conjoined 
migrations,  according  to  the  custom  of  swarming  northern 
nations ;  wherein  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  move  north- 
ward, but  toward  the  southern  and  richer  countries,  which 
are  either  in  the  dominions  or  frontiers  of  the  Spaniards : 
and  may  not  improbably  erect  new  dominions  in  places  not 
yet  thought  of,  and  yet,  for  some  centuries,  beyond  their 
power  or  ambition. 

When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main ; 
That  is,  when  that  advantageous  island  shall  be  well  peo- 

«  m.]     ''Yorr— MS.  Rawl.  58. 

7  few.]     "  Few  eyes."— itf^«?.  Ra^d.  58. 

8  infest]     "  Be  a  terror  to,"— MS.  Rawl.  58. 
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pled,  it  may  become  so  strong  and  potent  as  to  overpower 
tiie  neighbouring  isles,  and  also  a  part  of  the  mainland, 
especially  the  maritime  parts.  And  already  in  their  infancy 
they  have  given  testimony  of  their  power  and  courage  in 
their  bold  attempts  upon  Campeche  and  Santa  Martha ;  and 
in  that  notable  attempt  upon  Panama  on  the  western  side 
of  America :  especially  considering  this  island  is  sufficiently 
hicge  to  contain  a  numerous  people,  of  a  northern  and  war- 
like descent,  addicted  to  martial  affairs  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  advantageously  seated  to  infest  their  neighbours  both  of 
the  isles  and  the  continent,  and  like  to  be  a  receptacle  for 
colonies  of  the  same  originals  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
neighbour  isles. 

"When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid, 
And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid ; 

That  is,  when  Spain,  either  by  unexpected  disasters  or 
continued  emissions  of  people  into  America,  which  have 
already  thinned  the  country,  shall  be  farther  exhausted  at 
home  ;  or  when,  in  process  of  time,  their  colonies  shall  grow 
by  many  accessions  more  than  their  originals,  then  Mexico 
may  become  a  Madrid,  and  as  considerable  in  people,  wealth, 
and  splendour:  wherein  that  place  is  abeady  so  well  advanced, 
that  accounts  scarce  credible  are  given  of  it.  And  it  is  so  ad- 
vantageously seated,  that,  by  Acapulco  and  other  ports  on  the 
South  Sea,  they  may  maintam  a  communication  and  commerce 
with  the  Indian  isles  and  territories,  and  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  on  this  side,  by  Porto  Bello  and  others,  hold 
correspondence  with  Europe  and  Africa. 

"When  Mahomet's  ships  in  the  Baltic  shall  ride, 

Of  this  we  cannot  be  out  of  all  fear ;  for  if  the  Turk  should 
master  Poland,  he  would  be  soon  at  this  sea.  And  from  the 
odd  copstitution  of  the  Polish  government,  the  divisions 
among  themselves,  jealousies  between  their  kingdom  and 
republic ;  vicinity  of  the  Tartars,  treachery  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  method  of  Turkish  policy,  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany  when  he  is  at  war  with  the  Poles, 
there  may  be  cause  to  fear  that  this  may  come  to  pass.  And 
then  he  would  soon  endeavour  to  have  ports  upon  that  sea, 
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as  not  wanting  matenalB  for  shipping.  And,  having  a  new 
acquist  of  stout  and  warlike  men,  may  be  a  terror  unto  the 
confiners  on  that  sea,  uid  to  nations  which  now  conceive, 
themselves  safe  from  such  an  enemy .^ 

"When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  blacks,' 

That  is,  when  African  countries  shall  no  longer  make  it  H. 
common  trade  to  sell  awaj  their  people  to  serve  in  ibe 
drudgery  of  American  plantations.  And  that  may  come  to 
pass  whenever  they  shall  be  well  civilized,  and  acquainted 
vrith.  arts  and  affairs  sufficient  to  employ  people  in  their 
countries :  if  also  they  should  be  converted  to  Christianitj, 
but  especially  unto  Mahometism ;  for  then  they  would  never 
sell  those  of  their  religion  to  be  slaves  unto  Christians.* 

"When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemn'd  by  the  New; 

When  the  plantations  of  the  Hollander  at  Batavia  in  tbe 
East  Indies,  and  other  places  in  the  East  Indies,  shall,  by 
their  conquests  and  advancements,  become  so  powerful  in. 
the  Indian  territories ;  then  their  original  countries  and 
states  of  Holland  are  like  to  be  contemned  by  them,  and 
obeyed  only  as  they  please.  And  they  seem  to  be  in  a  way 
unto  it  at  present  by  their  several  plantations,  new  acquists, 
and  enlargements :  and  they  have  lately  discovered  a  part 
of  the  southern  continent,  and  several  places  which  may  be 
serviceable  unto  them,  whenever  time  shall  enlarge  them 
unto  such  necessities. 

*  enemy.']  MS.  Bawl.  58,  proceeds  thus  ; — "  When  we  shall  have 
ships,  &c.  on  the  Pacific  side,  or  west  side  of  America,  which  may  come 
to  pass  hereafter,  upon  enlargement  of  trade  or  industrious  navigation, 
when  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  more  southerly  passages  be  well  known, 
and  frequently  navigated." 

'  When  Africa,  d'c]  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
American  efforts  to  colonize  and  evangelize  Africa,  may  be  regarded  as 
two  important  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  One 
measure  remains  to  be  adopted, — the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies : — a  measure  of  equity — ^which,  if  not  carried  by  legpslation, 
will,  erelong,  be  effected  by  means  &r  less  desirable. — Dec.  1832. 

^  Christiana.]  MS.  Rawl.  adds  this  sentence; — ''then  slaves  must 
be  sought  for  in  other  tnvcts,  not  yet  well  known,  or  perhaps  from  some 
parts  of  terra  incognita,  whenever  hereafter  they  shall  be  discovered  and 
conquered,  or  else  when  that  trade  shall  be  left,  and  slaves  be  made 
from  captives,  and  firom  male&ctors  of  the  respective  coimtries. 
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And  a  new  drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue ; 

VTiich  is  no  strange  thing  if  we  consult  the  histories  of 
na,  and  successive  inundations  made  by  Tartarian  nations. 
'  when  the  invaders,  in  process  of  time,  have  degenerated 
>  the  effeminacy  and  softness  of  the  Chinese,  then  they 
nselves  have  suffered  a  new  Tartarian  conquest  and  in- 
iation.  And  this  hath  happened  from  time  beyond  our 
ones :  for,  according  to  their  account,  the  famous  wall 
Dhina,  built  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars,  was 
on  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation. 

Vlien  America  shall  cease  to  send  forth  its  treasure, 
Jut  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure ; 

)hat  is,  when  America  shall  be  better  civilized,  new  poli- 
l  and  divided  between  great  princes,  it  may  come  to  pass 
b  they  will  no  longer  suffer  their  treasure  of  gold  and 
er  to  be  sent  out  to  maintain  the  luxiny  of  Europe  and. 
BT  parts :  but  rather  employ  it  to  their  own  advantages, 
;reat  exploits  and  undertakings,  magnificent  structures, 
8,  or  expeditions  of  their  own. 

When  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade, 

liat  is,  when  America  shall  be  so  well  peopled,  civilized, 
divided  into  kingdoms,  they  are  like  to  have  so  little 
ird  of  their  originals,  as  to  acknowledge  no"subjection  unto 
m :  they  may  also  have  a  distinct  commerce  between  them- 
es, or  but  independently  with  those  of  Europe,^  and  may 
fcilely  and  piratically  assault  them,  even  as  the  Greek  and 
nan  colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  with  their  original 
ntries. 

When  men  shall  almost  pass  to  Yenice  by  land, 
Not  in  deep  water  but  j5x)m  sand  to  sand ; 

rhat  is,  when,  in  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and 
ds  shall  so  choke  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it. 
d  this  hath  considerably  come  to  pass  within  these  four- 
re  years:  and  is  like  to  increase  from  several  causeSy 

Europe.}    Here  ends  the  MS,  Bawl.  58. 
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especially  by  the  turning  of  the  river  Bcenta,  as  the  lean 
Castelli  hath  declared. 

When  Nova  Zembla  shall  be  no  stay 
Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Oathay ; 

That  is,  whenever  that  ofben  sought  for  north-east  p 
sage^  unto  China  and  Japan  sludl  be  discovered; 
hinderance  whereof  was  imputed  to  J^ova  Zembla ;  for  1 
was  conceived  to  be  an  excursion  of  land  shooting 
directly,  and  so  far  northward  into  the  sea,  that  it  dise 
raged  from  all  navigation  about  it.  And  therefore  adv 
turers  took  in  at  the  southern  part  at  a  strait  by  Wayg 
next  the  Tartarian  shore :  and  sailing  forwai'd  they  kh 
that  sea  frozen  and  full  of  ice,  and  so  gave  over  the  atten 
But  of  late  years,  by  the  diligent  enquiry  of  some  Mui 
vites,  a  better  discovery  is  made  of  these  parts,  and  a  i 
or  chart  made  of  them.  Thereby  Nova  Zembla  is  foimi 
be  no  island  extending  very  far  northward,  but,  wine 
eastward,  it  joineth  to  the  Tatrtarian  continent,  and  so  mt 
.  a  peninsula :  and  the  sea  between  it  which  they  ent«re< 
Waygatz,  is  found  to  be  but  a  large  bay,  apt  to  be  frozei 
reason  of  the  great  river  of  Oby,  and  other  fresh  wat 
entering  into  it ;  whereas  the  main  sea  doth  not  freeze  u 
the  north  of  Zembla  except  near  unto  shores ;  so  that  if 
Muscovites  were  skilful  navigators,  they  might,  with 
difficulty,  discover  this  passage  unto  China ;  but,  howe 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  are  now  like  to  attemf 
again. 

But  this  is  conjecture,  and  not  prophecy ;  and  so  (I  kn« 
you  will  take  it.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

*  north-east  passage.]  These  speculations  may  well  be  contra 
with  some  observations  of  Mr.  Barrow  on  the  same  subject,  ii 
Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regionsy  p.  370. 
the  three  directions  in  which  a  passage  has  been  sought  for  fron 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that  by  the  north-east  holds  out  the 
encouraging  hope;  indeed  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
English  and  the  Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Russians  oi 
other,  go  &r  to  prove  the  utter  impracticability  of  a  navigable  pae 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  Asia ;  though  the  whole  of  this  o 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  single  point,  has  been  navigatt 
several  detached  parts,  and  at  different  times." 
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TRACT  XIII.i 

XSJITJM  CLATJSUM,  OE,  BJBLIOTHECA  ABSCONDITA :  COK- 
TArsriNG  SOME  EEMAEKABLE  BOOKS,  ANTIQUITIES, 
PICTTJEES,  AND  EAEITIES  OF  SETEEAL  KINDS,  SCAECE 
OB  NEVEE   SEEN  BY   ANY  MAN  NOW  LIYING. 

Sib, — "Witli  many  thanks  I  return  that  noble  catalogue 
F  books,  rarities,  and  singularities  of  art  and  nature,  which 
ou  were  pleased  to  communicate  unto  me.  There  are 
lany  collections  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  And,  besides  the 
rmted  accounts  of  the  Museum  Aldrovandi,  Calceola- 
Anum,  Moscardi,  "Wormianum ;  the  Casa  Abbellita  at 
<)retto,  and  Tresor  of  St.  Dennis,  the  Repository  of  the 
like  of  Tuscany,  that  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  that 
^ble  one  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  and  many  more,  are 
'  singular  note.  Of  what  in  this  kind  I  have  by  me  I 
lall  make  ho  repetition,  and  you  having  already  had 
view  thereof,  I  am  bold  to  present  you  with  the  list  of 
collection,  which  I  may  justly  say  you  have  not  seen 
rfore. 

The  title  is  as  above : — MuscBum  Clausurrty  or  Bibliotheca 
hscondita ;  containing  some  remarkable  books,  antiquities, 
ctures,  and  rarities  of  several  kinds,  scarce  or  never  seen 
r  any  man  now  living. 

»  Tract  xni.]  This  curious  Tract  is  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
•ossley;  as  **  the  sport  of  a  singular  scholar.  Warburton,  in  one  of 
3  notes  on  Pope,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  list  was  Imitated  from 
ibelais's  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor ;  but  the 
Bign  of  the  two  pieces  appears  so  different,  that  this  suggestion  seems 
titled  to  little  regard."— Pre/acc  ^o  Tracts,  18mo.  Edin.  1822. 
Bishop  Warburton's  opinion  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  highly  pro- 
kble.  It  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  passage  in  Rdigio  Medici 
art  i.  §  21) ;  and  seems  to  be  in  perfect  consonance  with  Sir  Thomas's 
juacter  as  a  writer.  He  delighted,  perhaps  from  the  very  originaliiy 
his  own  mind,  to  emulate  the  singularities  of  others.  The  preceding^ 
ract  was  occasioned  by  some  similar  production  which  had  been  sub- 
itted  to  his  criticism.  His  Christian  Morals  appears  to  have  been 
ritten  on  the  model  of  the  Booh  of  Proverbs;  see  an  aUusion,  in  his 
st  section. 
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1.  Sa7'e  and  generally  unknown  Books? 

1.  A  Poem  of  Ovidius  Naso,^  written  in  the  Getiek  Isiii 
guage,*  during  his  exile  at  Tomos ;  found  wrapt  up  in  wa|^ 
at  Sabaria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  where  there  remaiiMl 
a  tradition  that  he  died  in  his  return  towards  Some  frofl^ 
Tomos,  either  after  his  pardon  or  the  death  of  Augustus.    . 

2.  The  Letter  of  Quintus  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  ift 
answer  to  that  of  his  brother,  Marcus  Tullius,  desiring  of 
him  an  account  of  Britany,  wherein  are  described  the  coun- 
try, state,  and  manners  oi  the  Britans  of  that  age. 

3.  An  ancient  British  Herbal,  or  description  of  direis 
plants  of  this  island,  observed  bv  that  famous  physicitt 
Scribonius  Largus,  when  he  attended  the  Emperor  Claudini 
in  his  expedition  into  Britanv. 

4.  An  exact  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Avicenna^ 
confirming  the  account  of  his  death  by  taking  nine  clysteA 
together  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  and  not  as  Marius,  the  Italian 
poet,  delivereth,  by  being  broken  upon  the  wheel :  left  witii 
other  pieces,  by  Benjamin  Tudelensis,  as  he  travelled  from  I 
Saragossa  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  hands  of  Abraham  Jarchi, 
a  famous  rabbi  of  Lunet,  near  Montpellier,  and  found  in  ft 
vault  when  the  walls  of  that  city  were  demolished  by  Louis  V 
the  Thirteenth. 

5.  A  punctual  relation  of  Hannibal's  march  out  of  Spain 
into  Italy,  and  far  more  particular  than  that  of  Livy :  where- 
about he  passed  the  river  Ehodanus,  or  Ehone ;  at  whut 
place  he  crossed  the  Isura,  or  L'Isere ;  when  he  marched 
up  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Soane  and  the  Hhone,  or 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Lyons  was  afterward  built: 
how  wisely  he  decided  the  difierence  between  King  Brancui 
and  his  brother ;  at  what  place  he  passed  the  Alps ;  what 

*  Ah  pudet  et  scripsi  Getico  sermone  libellum. 

^  Books.']    The  Iriflh  antiquaries  mention  public  lihrariea  that  were 
before  the  flood  :  and  Paul  Christian  Ilsker,  with  profounder  erudiiioDi 
has  given  an  exact  catalogue  of  Adam's  ! — D' Israeli's  Cur.  of  Lit  li  ) 
edit.  vol.  ii.  250. 

^  A  Poem  of  OvidivSj  <t'C.]  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Historic  Surrey  of 
German  Poetry ^  has  a  curious  section  on  this  poem  of  Ovid,  whom  he 
considers  as  the  earliest  German  poet  on  record. — See  vol.  i.  §  2. 
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legar  lie  used ;  and  where  he  obtained  such  a  quantity  as 
Id  break  and  calcine  the  rocks  made  hot  with  fire. 

6.  A  learned  comment  upon  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the 
ihaginian ;  or  his  navigation  upon  the  western  coast  of 

ica,  with  the  several  places  he  landed  at ;  what  colonies 

settled ;  what  ships  were  scattered  from  his  fleet  Hear  the 
Loctial  line,  which  were  not  afterward  heard  of,  and 

ich  probably  fell  into  the  trade  winds,  and  were  carried 
rer  into  the  coast  of  America. 
^"  7.  A  particular  Narration  of  that  famous  Expedition  of 
Sie  English  into  Barbary,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  the 
[Hegira,  so  shortly  touched  by  Leo  Africanus,  whither  called 
"^    the  Goths,  they  besieged,  took  and  burnt  the  city  of 

EiUa  possessed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  lately  the  seat  of 

lyland ;  with  many  other  exploits,  delivered  at  large  in 
!  Arabic,  lost  in  the  ship  of  books  and  rarities  which  the  king  of 
f%Miin  took  from  Siddy  H«met,  king  of  Fez,  whereof  a  great 

Evere  carried  into  the  Escunal,  and  conceived  to  be 
red  out  of  the  relations  of  Hibnu  Nachu,  the  best  his- 
of  the  African  aflairs. 

8.  A  Fragment  of  Pythseas,  that  ancient  traveller  of 
Ifarseilles ;  which  we  suspect  not  to  be  spurious ;  because, 
ill  the  description  of  the  northern  countries,  we  find  that 
Passage  of  Fy thseas  mentioned  by  Strabo ;  that  all  the  air 
ieyond  Thule  is  thick,  condensed  and  gelUed,  looking  just 
&:e  sea  lungs. 

9.  A  Submarine  Herbal,  describing  the  several  vegetables 
cmnd  on  the  rocks,  hills,  valleys,  meadows,  at  the  bottom  of 
;he  sea,  with  many  sorts  of  al^a,  fueus,  querctis,  polygonum^ 
rramen,  and  others  not  yet  described. 

10.  Some  Manuscripts  and  Barities  brought  from  the 
ibrories  of  JElthiopia,  by  Zaga  Zaba,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Borne,  and  scattered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  when  they  barbarously  sacked  that  city. 

11.  Some  Pieces  of  Julius  Scaliger,  which  he  complains  to 
bave  been  stolen  from  him,  sold  to  the  bishop  of  Mende,  in 
liSDguedoc,  and  afterward  taken  away  and  sold  in  the  civil 
wars  under  the  duke  of  Bohan. 

12.  A  Comment  of  Dioscorides  upon  Hippocrates,  pro- 
cured from  Constantinople  by  Amatus  Lusitanus,  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  Jew  of  Bagusa. 
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13.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  his  G^graphy ;  as  also  a  pai 
of  that  magnified  piece  of  his,  De  Bepuolica,  very  ktfe 
answering  the  great  expectation  of  it,  and  short  of  pieces 
under  the  same  name  hj  Bodinus  and  Tholosanus. 

14.  King  Mithridates  his  OneiroeriHea, 
Aristotle,  De  Precatianibus. 

Democritus,  de  his  qua  Jiunt  t^^ud  erctim,  et  oeemd  df^ 
ciimnavigatio^ 

Epicurus  De  Pietate. 

A  Tragedy  of  Thvestes,  and  another  of  Medea,  writ  by 
Diogenes  the  Cynick. 

King  Alfred,  upon  Aristotle  de  Flantit, 

Seneca's  Epistles  to  St.  Paul. 

King  Solomon,  de  Umhria  Idaarum,  which  Chicus  Asea* 
lanus,  in  his  comment  upon  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco,  would 
make  us  believe  he  saw  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria. 

15.  Artemidori  OneiroeriHci  Oeogrofhia. 
Pythagoras,  de  Mare  Bubro, 

The  works  of  Confucius,  the  famous  philosopher  of  Chin% 
translated  into  Spanish. 

16.  Josephus,  in  Hebrew,  written  by  himself. 

17.  The  Commentaries  of  Sylla  the  Dictator. 

18.  A  Commentary  of  G-alen  upon  the  Plague  of  Athens, 
described  by  Thucydides. 

19.  Duo  CcBsaris  Anti-Catones,  or  the  two  notable  books 
writ  by  Julius  CaBsar  against  Cato ;  mentioned  by  Livy,  Sal- 
lustius,  and  Juvenal;  which  the  cardinal  of  Liege  told  Lndo- 
vicus  Vives  were  in  an  old  library  of  that  city. 

Mazhapha  Mnoh,  or  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  JEgidios 
Locbiensis,  a  learned  eastern  traveller,  told  Peireschius  that 
he  had  found  in  an  old  library  at  Alexandria  containing  eight 
thousand  volumes. 

20.  A  collection  of  Hebrew  Epistles,  which  passed  between 
tlie  two  learned  women  of  our  age,  Maria  Molinea  of  Sedan, 
and  Maria  Schurman  of  Utrecht. 

A  wondrous  collection  of  some  writings  of  Ludovica 
Saracenica,  daughter  of  Philibertus  Saracenicus,  a  physician 

♦  Democritus,  etc]  MS.  Slocm.  1847,  adds  the  following  article : — 
A  defence  of  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  whom  the  learned  Postellus  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  ofDe  Tribus  Impoatoribus, 
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)ns,  who;  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  made  a  good 
38  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Lalin  tongues. 

2.  Batitiea  in  Pictures, 

L  picture  of  the  three  remarkable  steeples  or  towers  in 
3,  built  purposely  awry,  and  so  as  they  seem  falling. 
Pisana  at  Pisa,  Torre  G-arisenda  in  Bononia,  and  that 
n  the  city  of  Colein. 

L  draught  of  all  sorts  of  sistrums,  crotaloes,  cymbals, 
Qs,  &c.  in  use  among  the  ancients, 
jarge  submarine  pieces,  well  delineating  the  bottom  of 
jditerranean  Sea ;  the  prairie  or  large  sea-meadow  upon 
ast  of  Provence  ;  the  coral  fishing ;  the  gathering  of 
?s ;  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  deserts ;  the  subt«^- 
is  vents  and  passages  at  the  bottom  of  that  sea.* 
ler  with  a  lively  draught  of  Cola  Pesce,  or  the  fEunous 
a  swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragos  and  broken  rocks 
arybdis,  to  fetch  up  the  golden  cup,  which  Frederick, 
f  Sicily,  had  purposely  thrown  into  that  sea. 
\.  moon  piece,  describing  that  notable  battle  between 
.,  general  of  Tamerlane,  and  Camares  the  Persian, 
;  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Another  remarkable  fight  of  Inghimmi,  the  Horentine, 
be  Turkish  galleys,  by  moonlight ;  who  being  for  three 
grappled  with  the  Basha  galley,  concluded  with  a 
victory. 

1  delineation  of  the  great  fair  of  Almachara  in  Arabia, 
,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  is  kept  in  the 
and  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

i  snow  piece,  of  land  and  trees  covered  with  snow  and 
nd  mountains  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea,  with  bears, 
foxes,  and  variety  of  rare  fowls  upon  them. 
A-n  ice  piece,  describing  the  notable  battle  between  the 
5S  and  the  Romans,  fought  upon  the  frozen  Danubius ; 
^mans'  settling  one  foot  upon  their  targets  to  hinder 
from  slipping ;  their  fighting  with  the  Jaziges  when 

wages,  <tr.]  MS.  Sloan.  1874,  reads — "the  passage  of  KirolieruB 
Jter  Submarine  when  he  went  down  about  Egypt,  and  rose  again 
Red  Sea." 
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they  were  fallen ;  and  their  advantages  therein,  by  their  ait 
in  volutation  and  rolling  contention  or  wrestling,  according 
to  the  description  of  Dion. 

9.  Socia,  or  a  draught  of  three  persons  notaUy  resemUing 
each  other.  Of  king  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Prance  and  a 
miller  of  Languedoc;  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  a 
soldier ;  of  Malatesta,  duke  of  Eimini,  and  Marchesinus  the. 
jester* 

10.  A  picture  of  the  great  fire  which  happened  at  Oott- 
stantinople  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Achmet.  The  janisaiies 
in  the  mean  time  plundering  the  best  houses,  Nassa  Bassa, 
the  vizier,  riding  about  with  a  cimeter  in  one  hand  and  a 
janizary's  head  in  the  other  to  deter  them ;  and  the  priests 
attempting  to  quench  the  fire,  by  pieces  of  Mahomet's  shirt 
dipped  in  holy  water  and  thrown  into  it. 

11.  A  night  piece  of  the  dismal  supper  and  strange  en* 
tertain  of  the  senators  by  Domitian,  according  to  the 
description  of  Dion. 

12.  A  vestal  sinner  in  the  cave,  with  a  table  and  a  candle. 

13.  An  elephant  dancing  upon  the  ropes,  with  a  negro 
dwarf  upon  his  back. 

14.  Another  describing  the  mighty  stone  falling  from  the 
clouds  into  jEgospotamos  or  the  goats'  river  in  Greece; 
which  antiquity  could  believe  that  Anaxagoras  was  able  to 
foretel  half  a  year  before. 

15.  Three  noble  pieces  ;  of  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaul,  suh- 
mitting  his  person  unto  Julius  Caesar  ;  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  humbly  presenting  himself  unto  Pompey ;  and  of 
Tamerlane  ascending  his  horse  from  the  neck  of  Bajazet. 

16.  Draughts  of  three  passionate  looks ;  of  Thyestes  when 
he  was  told  at  the  table  that  he  had  eaten  a  piece  of  his  own 
son ;  of  Bajazet  when  he  went  into  the  iron  cage;  of  QMipus 
when  he  first  came  to  know  that  he  had  killed  his  father  and 
married  his  own  mother. 

17.  Of  the  Cymbrian  mother  in  Plutarch,  who,  after  the 
overthrow  by  Marius  hanged  herself  and  her  two  children 
at  her  feet. 

18.  Some  pieces  delineating   singular  inhumanities  in 

*  jester.]     "  Of  Charles  the  First,  and  one  Osburn,  an  hedger,  whom 
I  often  employ." — MS.  note  by  Evelyn. 
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tortures.  The  Scaphismus  of  the  Persians.  The  living 
truncation  of  the  Turks.  The  hanging  sport  at  the  feast 
of  the  Thracians.  The  exact  method  of  flaying  men  alive, 
beginning  between  the  shoulders,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thomas  Minadoi,  in  his  Persian  war.  Together  with 
the  studied  tortures  of  the  French  traitors  at  Pappa,  in 
Hongaria :  as  also  the  wild  and  enormous  torment  invented 
by  Tiberius,  designed  according  unto  the  description  of 
Suetonius.  Excogitaverunt  inter  genera  cruciat'ds,  ut  la/rgd 
meri  potione  per  fallaciam  oneratos  repente  veretris  deligatis 
fidicularttmi  simul  urinceque  tormento  disfenderet, 

19.  A  picture  describing  how  Hannibal  forced  his  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Ehone  with  his  elephants,  baggage,  and 
mixed  army ;  with  the  army  of  the  Gauls  opposing  him  on 
the  contrary  shore,  and  Hanno  passing  over  with  his  horse 
much  above,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Qtiuls. 

20.  A  neat  piece  describing  the  sack  of  Fundi  by  the 
fleet  and  soldiers  of  Barbarossa,  the  Turkish  admiral,  the 
confusion  of  the  people,  and  their  flying  up  to  the  mountains, 
and  JuHa  Gbnzaga,  the  beauty  of  Italy,  flying  away  with  her 
ladies  half  naked  on  horseback  over  the  hills. 

21.  A  noble  head  of  Franciscus  Gonzaga,  who,  being 
imprisoned  for  treason,  grew  grey  in  one  night,  with  this 
inscription, 

0  nox  quam  longa  est  quae  facit  una  senem. 

22.  A  large  picture  describing  the  siege  of  Yienna  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  siege 
of  Florence,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh,  with  this  subscription. 

Turn  vacui  capitis  populum  Phseaca  putares  ? 

28.  An  exquisite  piece  properly  delineating  the  first 
course  of  Metellus's  pontificial  supper,  according  to  the 
description  of  Macrobius ;  together  with  a  dish  of  Fisces 
Fouiles,  garnished  about  with  the  little  eels  taken  out  of  the 
backs  of  cods  and  perches ;  as  also  with  the  shell  fishes  found 
in  stones  about  Ancona. 

24.  A  picture  of  the  noble  entertain  and  feast  of  the 
duke  of  Chausue  at  the  treaty  of  Collen,  1673,  when  in  a 
Tery  large  room,  with  all  the  windows  open,  audtxfe^^^^'^ 

TOL.  in.  T 
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rovr  <if  anMCMM^  flMn  •  iDv  of 

fn  jfUKnttmiMf  mo  fluiiwra  ttncn^ 
gnte  m  AdMM^  wbcma  he  dGed,  Wi& 


26,  A  finr  Englbh  hdf  diaim  utf  ^(Bfrm,  or 
Ethi/ipiaa  boo  eieelliDg  Hoe  ikigaul  ivUte  and  icd 
with  tbw  fobifriptioiiy 

CM  qnandaB  toIo  noeto  ■i^iimi 

27,  YveeeM  md  dnmgfats  io  cwriiailiirM^  of 
diiudt^aodfiuiioiismai;  wheteiii,«iKiiigoiiieE%Ae_ 
halh  nsiffiilarhr  hit  the  signataiet  of  ftfiomndafiiKmAB 
iv^ce  of  rope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

28,  Home  pieces  a  laventura^  or  nnre  chance  pieces^  cUff 
drawn  at  randonii  and  happening  to  be  like  some  paaoii»  or  ' 
drawn  for  ifomci  and  happening  to  be  more  like  another; 
while  the  face,  mistaken  by  the  painter,  proves  a  tolenUe 
picture  of  ono  ho  never  saw. 

20.  A  draught  of  famous  dwarfs  with  this  inscription, 

KcHi  fiicimufl  Bruti  puemm  nos  Lagona  vivum. 

80.  An  exact  and  proper  delineation  of  all  sorts  of  dogs 
upon  occasion  of  the  practice  of  Sultan  Achmet ;  who  in 
11  ^rcat  ])laguo  at  Constantinople,  transported  all  the  dogs 
tlu^nMu  unto  Pera,  and  from  thence  into  a  little  island, 
wlu^ro  tlioy  perished  at  last  by  famine :  as  also  the  manner 
of  the  priests  curing  of  mad  dogs  by  burning  them  in  the 
ionOioad  with  St.  BeHin's  key. 

HI.  A  noble  picture  of  Thorismund,  king  of  the  Ghiths, 
as  ho  was  killea  in  his  palace  at  Tholouse,  who  being  let 
blood  by  a  surgeon,  while  he  was  bleeding,  a  stander-by  took 
th('  ndvnntago  to  stab  him. 

82.  A  picture  of  rare  fhiits  with  this  inscription, 

Ondiiv  qmnponis  iiirrapUMrorilMis  Afiis. 
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d3.  An  Handsome  piece  of  deformity  expressed  in  a 
notable  hard  face,  with  this  inscription, 

Ora 

Julius  in  Satyris  qualia  Bufus  habet. 

34.  A  noble  picture  of  the  famous  duel  between  Paul 
Manessi  and  Caragusa  the  Turk,  in  the  time  of  Amurath 
lihe  Second  ;  the  Turkish  army  and  that  of  Scanderbeg  look* 
ing  on  ;  wherein  Manessi  slew  the  Turk,.cut  off  his  head,  and 
carried  awaj  the  spoHs  of  his  body. 

3.  Antiquities  and  Harities  of  several  sorts. 

1.  Certain  ancient  medals  with  Greek  and  Eoman  inscrip- 
tions,  found  about  Crim  Tartary :  conceived  to  be  left  in 
those  parts  by  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  when  overcome 
by  Pompey,  he  marched  round  about  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  to  come  about  into  Thracia. 

2.  Some  ancient  ivory  and  copper  crosses  found  with 
many  others  in  China ;  conceived  to  have  been  brought  and 
left  there  by  the  G-reek  soldiers  who  served  under  Tamerlane 
in  his  expedition  and  conquest  of  that  country. 

3.  Stones  of  strange  and  illegible  inscriptions,  found  about 
the  great  ruins  which  Vincent  le  Blanc  describeth  about 
Cephala  in  Africa,  where  he  opinioned  that  the  Hebrews 
raised  some  buildings  of  old,  and  that  Solomon  brought  from 
thereabout  a  good  part  of  his  gold. 

4.  Some  handsome  engraveries  and  medals  of  Justinus 
and  Justinianus,  found  in  the  custody  of  a  Banyan  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India,  conjectured  to  have  been  left  there  by 
the  frifu^  mentioned  in  Procopius,  who  travelled  those 
parts  in  the  reign  of  Justinianus,  and  brought  back  into 
Europe  the  discovery  of  silk  and  silk  worms. 

5.  An  original  medal  of  Petrus  Aretinus,  who  was  called 
fiagellum  principum,  wherein  he  made  his  own  figure  on  the 
obverse  part  with  this  inscription, 

n  Divino  Aretino. 

On  the  reverse  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  at  hiafei^^  ^ss&i^s^ 

t2 
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sadors  of  kings  and  princes  bringing  presents  unto  him,  wi^l. 
this  inscription,  ^ 

I  Prinoipi  tribntatidaiPopoli  tribaiftiio  H  Servitor  loro. 

6.  Mummia  Thohsana  ;  or  the  complete  bead  and  body 
of  fatber  Crispin,  buried  long  ago  in  the  vault  of  the  Corde- 
liers at  Tholouse,  where  the  skins  of  the  dead  so  dry  and 
parch  up  without  comipting,  tbat  their  persons  maybe 
known  veiy  long  after,  with  this  iuseriptiouy 

Ecce  iteramCrispiniu. 

7.  A  noble  quandros  or  stone  taken  out  of  a  vulture's  |/ 
head. 

8.  A  large  ostrich's  egg,  whereon  is  neatly  and  fuUy 
wrought  that  fsunous  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  which  three  kingjs  ; 
lost  tbeir  lives. 

9.  An  JStiudros  AlherU  or  stone  that  is  apt  to  be  always 
moist :  useful  unto  dry  tempers,  and  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
in  fevers  instead  of  crystal,  eggs,  lemons,  cucumbers. 

10.  A  small  vial  of  water  taken  out  of  the  stones  there- 
fore called  JEkihydri,  which  naturallv  include  a  little  water  in 
them,  in  like  manner  as  the  ^tites  or  Eagle  stone  doth 
another  stone. 

11.  A  neat  painted  and  gilded  cup  made  out  of  the  cor^ 
Jiti  di  Tivoli,  and  formed  up  with  powdered  egg-shells ;  as 

Nero  is  conceived  to   have  made  nis  piscina  admirahilisy 
singular  against  fluxes  to  drink  often  therein. 

12.  The  skin  of  a  snake  bred  out  of  the  spinal  marrow  of 
a  man. 

13.  Vegetable  horns  mentioned  by  Linscboten,  which  set 
in  the  ground  grow  up  like  plants  about  Gk)a. 

14.  An  extract  of  the  ink  of  cuttle  fishes,  reviving  the  old 
remedy  of  Hippocrates  in  hysterical  passions. 

15.  Spirits  and  salt  of  Sargasso,  made  in  the  western 
ocean  covered  with  that  vegetable;  excellent  against  the 
scurvy. 

16.  An  extract  of  CacKunde  or  Liberans^  that  famous  and 
highly  magnified  composition  in  the  East  Indies  against 
melancholy. 


. 
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r.  Diarrhizon  mirificwm;  or  an  unparalleled  composition 
he  most  effectual  and  wonderful  roots  in  nature. 
R  Rad.  ButufiB  Cuamensis. 

Rad.  Moniche  Cuamensis. 

Ead.  Mongus  Bazainensis. 

Ead.  Casei  Bazainensis. 

Ead.  Columbae  Mozambiguensis. 

Gim.  Sem.  Sinicae. 

Fo.  Lim.  lac.  Tigridis  dictaB. 

Eo.  seu  Cort.  Ead.  Soldse. 

Ead.  Ligni  Solorani. 

Ead.  Malacensis  madrededios  dictsB  an.  3>.i' 
\.  fiat  pulvis,  qui  cum  gelatina  Cornu  Cervi  Moschati 
lensis  formetur  in  massas  oviformes. 
].  A  transcendant  perfume  made  of  the  richest  odorates 
)tli  the  Indies,  kept  in  a  book  made  of  the  Muschie 
e  of  Niarienburg,  with  this  inscription, 

Deos  rogato, 
Totum  ut.te  iaciant,  Fabiille,.Na,sum. 

).  A  Clepselaay  or  oil  hour-glass,  as  the  ancients  used 

e  of  water. 

).  A  ring  found  in  a  fish's  belly  taken  about  Gorro ;  con- 

?d  to  be  the  same  wherewith  the  duke  of  Venice  had 

led  the  sea. 

..  A  neat  crucifix  made  out  of  the  cross  bone  of  a  frog's 

■  • 

\.  A  large  agath,  containing  a  various  and  careless 
•e,  which  looked  upon  by  a  cylinder  representeth  a  per- 
centaur.  By  some  such  advantages  King  Pyrrhus  might 
out  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  those  agaths  of  nis 
'eof  Pliny  maketh  mention. 

\,  Batrachomyomacliia,  or  the  Homerican  battle  between 
I  and  mice,  neatly  described  upon  the  chisel  bone  of  q. 
5  pike's  jaw. 

k  Fyxis  Fandorcd  or  a  box  which  held  the  unguentupi 
ferum,  which  by  anointing  the  garments  of  several  per? 
begat  the  great  and  horrible  plague  of  Milai|. 
K  A  glass  of  spirits  made  pf  ^therPpJ  palt^  herpaetipajlv 
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sealed  np,  kept  oomtinualty  iji  mioiEBilver;  of  bo  volatile 
nature  tnat  it  ytSI  sotiroe  endure  die  Hghl^  and  therefore  oid, 
to  be  shown  in  winter,  or  hy  the  li^t  of  a  carbuncle,  orj 
bononian  stone. 

He  who  knows  where  iill  this  treasure  now  is,  is  a  gresi 
Apollo.    I'm  sure  I  am  not  he.    Howerer,  I  am, 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 


REPERTORIUM: 

OR  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  TOMBS  AND  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OP  NORWICH. 

[The  Repertorium  was  one  of  the  very  last  of  Sir  Thomas's  productions ; 
his  especial  object  in  drawing  it  up,  was  to  preserve  from  oblivion, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  many 
of  which  had  been  defaced  during  the  civil  wars.  It  pretends  not  to 
the  character  of  a  history  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  and  there- 
fore neither  deserves  the  sneer  bestowed  by  Bagford  (in  his  MS. 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  8858),  that  **  it  rather  feared 
than  deserved  publication  ;"  nor  justified  the  anxiety  of  the  author's 
friends  to  prevent  its  publication,  on  the  ground  alleged  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  (Preface  to  Miscdlcmy  Tracts),  that  ''matter  equal  to 
the  skill  of  the  antiquary  was  not  afforded."  The  volume  containing 
it  has  afforded  a  &vourite  subject  of  illustration  for  topographers  : 
the  list  of  monuments  was  continued  to  the  date  of  publication  by 
the  editor  (said  to  have  been  John  Hase,  £sq.,  Bichmond  Herald), 
and  very  many  copies  exist  with  numerous  manuscript  additional 
continuations  and  notes,  some  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  of. 
The  most  valuable  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Sutton,  to  whom  I  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  for  his- 
kindness  in  affording  me  the  use  of  it.] 

In  the  time  of  tbe  late  civil  wars,  there  were  about  an 
hundred  brass  inscriptions  stolen  and  taken  away  from 
grave-stones  and  tombs,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich; as  I  was  informed  by  John  "Wright,  one  of  the  clerks, 
above  eighty  years  old,  and  Mr.  John  Sandlin,  one  of  the 
choir,  who  lived  eighty-nine  years ;  and,  as  I  remember, 
told  me  that  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, i 

Hereby  the  distinct  places  of  the  burials  of  many  noble 
and  considerable  persons  become  unknown ;  and,  lest  they 
should  be  quite  buried  in  oblivion,  I  shall,  of  so  many,  set 
down  only  these  following  that  are  most  noted  to  passen- 
gers, with  some  that  have  been  erected  since  those  unhappy 
times. 
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First,^  in  the  body  of  the  chuich,  between  the  pfllah  oft  E 
the  south  aisloi  stanos  a  tomb,  corered  with  a  kind  of  tonel^l^ 
stone;  which  is  the  monument  of  Miles  Spencer,  LLJ)4|^ 
and  chancellor  of  Norwich,  who  lived  unto  ninety  yean. 
The  top  stone  was  entire;  but  now  quite  broken,  split,  and 
depressed  by  blows.  There  was  more  special  notice  takoi 
of  this  stone,  because  men  used  to  try  their  monej  upon.i|$ 
and  that  the  chapter  demanded  certain  rents  to  be  paid  od,  it^ 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bowthorp  and  Colney,  whieb 
came  unto  the  Yaxleys  firom  him ;  also  owner  of  Uhapel  j^ 
the  Field. 

The  next  monument  is  that  of  Bishop  Bichard  ITjck%  T 
alias  Nix,  or  the  Blind  Bishop,  being  quite  dark  manj  yem 
before  he  died.  He  sat  in  this  see  thirfy-six  years,  in  ^ 
reigns  of  King  Hemy  YII.  and  iBLenry  vTII.  The  arches 
are  beautified  above  and  beside  it,  where  are  to  beaeea 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Norwich,  impaling  his  own,  vis., 
a  chevron,  between  three  leopards'  heads.  The  same  ooat 
of  arms  is  on  the  roof  of  the  north  and  south  cross  aislie ; 
which  roofs  he  either  rebuilt  or  repaired.  The  tomb  is  low 
and  broad,^  and  'tis  said  there  was  an  altar  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eastern  pillar.  The  iron-work,  whereon  the  bell 
hung,  is  yet  visible  on  the  side  of  the  western  pillar. 

Then  the  tomb  of  Bishop  John  Parkhurst,  with  a  legible 
inscription  on  the  pillar,  set  up  by  Dean  G-ardiner,  running 
thus : 

Johannes  Parkhurst,  Theol.  Professor,  Guilfordise  natus, 
Oxonise  educatus,  temporibus  Marise  Reginse  pro 
Nitida  conscieniia  tuenda  Tig^rinse  vixit  exul 
Yolnntarius  :  Postea  presul  &ctus,  sanctissime 
Haac  rezit  Ecdesiam  per  16  an.     Obiit  secundo  die 

Febr.  1674. 

A  person  he  was  of  great  esteem  and  veneration  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  coat  of  arms  is  on  the 
pillars,  visible  at  the  going  out  of  the  bishop's  hall.^ 

*  Fw^^    Beginning  from  the  west  end. — KirhpcUt'ic^. 

'  hroadJ]  It  fiDs  up  all  the  space  between  the  two  pillars,  and  on 
the  two  sides  there  was  a  rail  of  iron,  the  going  up  (on  the  platfimn  of 
the  monument)  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  side. — Kirkp, 

'  bisho^*a  hcM.]    Bishop  Parkhurst ''  having  lived  much  at  his  palaoe^ 
at  Norwich,  which  he  beautified  and  repaired,  placing  arms  cm  the 
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^  Between  the  two  uppermost  pillars,  on  the  same  side, 
^fltood  a  handsome  monument  of  Bishop  Edmund  Seamier, 
•thus: 

Natus  apud  Gressingliam,  in  Com.  Lane.  SS.  Theol.  Prof, 
apud  Cantabrigiens^.     Obiit  ^tat.  85.  an.  1594  nonis  Mali. 

He  was  household  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
Tmiy,  and  died  1594.  The  monument  was  above  a  yard  and 
a  half  high,  with  his  eflfigies  in  alabaster,  and  all  enclosed 
•with  a  high  iron  grate.  In  the  late  times  the  grate  was 
taken  away,  the  statue  broken,  and  the  free-stone  pulled 
down  as  far  as  the  inward  brick-work ;  which  being  unsightly, 
was  afterwards  taken  away,  and  the  space  between  the  pillars 
left  void,  as  it  now  remaineth. 

In  the  south  side  of  this  aisle,  according  as  the  inscription 
denoteth,  was  buried  George  G-ardiner,  sometime  dean. 

GreoTgins  Gardiner  Barvici  natus,  Cantabrigise  educatus, 
Primo  minor  Canonicus,  secundo  Prsebeudarius,  tertio  Archbidiaconus 
Nordovici,  et  demum  28  Nov.  an.  1573,  &tctus  est  Sacelianus 
Dominse  Keginse,  et  Decanus  hujus  Ecclesise,  in  quo  loco  per  16 

Annos  rexit. 

Somewhat  higher  is  a  monument  for  Dr.  Edmund  Porter, 
a  learned  prebendary  sometime  of  this  church. 

Between  two  pillars  of  the  north  aisle  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  stands  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Hobart,  attor- 
ney-general to  King  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  He  built 
Loddon  church,  St.  Olave's  bridge,  and  made  the  causeway 
adjoining  upon  the  south  side.  On  the  upper  part  is  the 
achievement  of  the  Hobarts,  and  below  are  their  arms; 
as  also  of  the  Nantons  (viz.  three  martlets),  his  second  lady 
bein^  of  that  family.  It  is  a  close  monument,  made  up  of 
handsome  stone-work :  and  this  enclosure  might  have  been 

pillars  going  out  of  the  hall,  which  lately  were  visible  there,  he  died 
February  2nd,  1574,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  on 
the  south  side,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  pillars.  Against  the  west 
part  of  the  latter  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  engraved  by 
Hulsberg,  in  Browne's  posthumous  works ;  but  his  figure  in  a  gown 
and  square  cap,  with  his  hands  in  a  praying  posture,  and  the  following 
*  inscription  (that  in  the  text)was  taken  away  in  the  civil  war." — Gent8» 
Mag.  1807.  vol.  77,  p.  510. 


r 
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employed  as  an  oratory.^  Some  of  the  ^mily  of  the  Hobarts 
have  been  buried  near  this  monument ;  as  Mj*.  James  Hobnt  I  i 
of  Holt.  On  the  south  side,  two  young  sons  and  a  daugbter  1 1 
of  dean  Herbert  Astley,  who  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
John,  only  son  of  Sir  John  Hobart  of  Hales. 

In  the  middle  aisle,  imder  a  very  large  stone,  almost  over 
which  a  branch  for  lights  hangeth,^  was  buried  Sir  FraodB 
Southwell,  descended  from  those  of  great  name  and  estate 
in  Norfolk,  who  formerly  possessed  Woodrising. 

Under  a  fair  stone,  by  Bishop  Parkhurst's  tomb,  was 
buried  Dr.  Masters,  chancellor. 

Gul.  Maister,  LL.  Doctor  Curiae  Cons.  Epatus  Norwicen. 
Officialis  principaliB.     Obiit  2  Feb.  1589. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  under  a  large  stone, 
was  buried  Bishop  Walter  de  Hart,  alias  le  Hart,^  or  Lyg- 
hard.  He  was  bishop  twenty-six  years,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  YI.  and  Edward  IV.  He  built  the  transverse  stone 
partition  or  rood  lofb,  on  which  the  ffreat  crucifix  was  placed, 
Deautified  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  paved  it. 
Towards  the  north  side  of  the  partition  wall  are  His  arms, 
the  bull,  and  towards  the  south  side,  a  hart  in  water,  as  a 
rebus  of  his  name,  "Walter  Hart.  Upon  the  door,  under  the 
rood  loft,  was  a  plate  of  brass,  containing  those  verses : 

Hie  jacet  absconsus  sub  marmore  presul  honestus. 
Anno  milleno  C  quater  cum  septuageno 
Annexis  binis  instabat  ei  prope  finis. 
Septima  cum  decima  lux  Maij  sit  numerata 
Ipsius  est  anima  de  corpore  tunc  separata. 


I 


*  oratory.']  The  enclosure  to  this  monument  was  of  stone-work,  in 
the  form  of  windows,  having  an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  the  south 
side  was  surmounted  by  the  arms  which  are  now  placed  against  the  inside 
the  pillar  opposite  the  monument ;  the  tomb  was  also  visible  on  this 
side,  having  an  arch  or  canopy  over,  the  upright  wall  of  which  was 
covered  with  stars,  on  the  top  the  arms  of  Hobart,  aah.  a  star  of  eight 
points,  or  between  two  fiaunches,  erm.,  in  the  star  a  crescent  for  dif- 
ference, and  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  a  bull  (the  crest  of  Hobart) 
as  one  supporter,  and  on  the  sinister,  a  martlet  from  the  Nanton*s  coat 
as  the  other  supporter. 

^  hangeth.]  Thia  branch  must  have  hung  opposite  Bishop  Nix's 
monument,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  ancient  stone  pulpit,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  against  the  pillar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  said 
monument. 

«  le  Hart.]    Spelt  Hert,  or  de  Hert,  in  M8,  Sloan.  1885. 
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Between  this  partition^  and  the  choir  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  monument  of  Pame  Elizabeth  Calthorpe,  wife  of  Sir 
Francis  Calthorpe,  and  afterwards  wife  of  John  Cole- 
pepper,^  Esq. 

In  the  same  partition,  behind  the  dean's  stall,  was  buried 
John  Crofts,  lately  dean,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Crofts,  of  Suf- 
folk, and  brother  to  the  Lord  William  Crofts.  He  was 
some  time  fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  in  Oxford,  and  the 
first  dean  after  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  King 
Charles  II.,  whose  predecessor.  Dr.  John  Hassal,  who  was 
dean  many  years,  was  not  buried  in  this  church,  but  in  that 
of.  Creek.  He  was  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  and  chap- 
Iain  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  obtained 
this  deanery  for  him. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  between  two  pUlars, 
stands  the  -monument  of  Bishop  James  Gbldwell,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  and  secretary  to  King  Edward  IV.,  who  sat  in 
this  see  twenty-five  years.  His  eflSgies  is  in  stone,  with  a 
lion  at  his  feet,  which  was  his  arms,  as  appears  on  his  coat 
above  the  tomb,  on  the  choir  side.  His  arms  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  sixth  escutcheon,  in  the  west  side  over  the  choir; 
as  also  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  at  the  deanery,  in  a  window ; 
at  Trowse,  Newton  HaU,  and  at  Charta-magna,  in  Kent, 
the  place  of  his  nativity ;.  where  he  also  buUt  or  repaired 
the  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have  much  repaired  the  east  end 
of  this  church ;  did  many  good  works,  lived  in  great  esteem, 
and  died  ann.  1498  or  1499. 

Next  above  Bishop  GoldweU,  where  the  iron  grates  yet 
stand.  Bishop  John  Wakering  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
He  was  bishop  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  and  was 
sent  to  the  council  of  Constance :  he  is  said  also  to  have 
built  the  cloister  in  the  bishop's  palace,  which  led  into  it 
from  the  church  door,  which  was  covered  with  a  handsome 
roof,  before  the  late  civil  war.  Also  reported  to  have  built 
the  chapter-house,  which  being  ruinous  is  now  demolished, 
and  the  decayed  parts  above  and  about  it  handsomely 
repaired  or  new  built.     The  arms  of  the  see  impaling  his 

^  partition,']  This  partition  was  taken  away  in  1806  (when  the  in* 
tenor  of  the  church  was  repaired),  and  the  monument  removed  to  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  near  the  confessional. 

'  Colepepper.]    Cullpeper  on  the  monument. 
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own  coat,  the  three  FUwr  de$Ly9^  are.  yet  Tisible  upon  the 
wall  by  the  door.^  He  lived  in  great  lepntationy  aoiddiei 
1426,  and  is  Baid  to  haye  been  buried  before  St.  QtwOfgh 
altar. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  between  the  two  adM, 
next  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  seat,  were  buried^  Sir  Thoriili 
^rpingham,  and  his  wives  the  Ladj  Joan,  &c^  whose  pn'^ 
tares  were  in  the  painted  glass  wmdows,  next  imtotiA 
place,  with  the  arms  of  the  Erpinghams.  The  inmdestif 
both  the  -pillars  were  painted  in  red  colours,  with  dhen 
^rares  and  inscriptions,  from  the  top  almost  to  the  bottom, 
which  are  now  Crashed  out  by  the  late  whiting  of  tiie  pOIars. 
He  was  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY. 
and  some  part  of  Henry  Y.,  and  I  find  his  name  in  the  list 
of  the  lora  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  theBla<^  Friars  church,  or  steeple,  or  both,  noir 
called  New  Hall  Steeple.  His  arms  are  often  on  the  steqple, 
which  are  an  escutcheon  within  an  orU  of  martleU^  vsA 
also  upon  the  outside  of  the  gate,^  next  the  school-house. 
There  was  a  long  brass  inscription  about  the  tomb-stcme, 
which  was  torn  awaj  in  the  late  times,  and  the  name  of 
Erpingham  only  remaining,  Johannes  Dominus  de  JErpin^ham, 
Miles,  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Erpingham,  as  the 
inscription  still  declareth. 

In  the  north  aisle,  near  to  the  door,  leading  towards 
Jesus'  chapel,  was  buried  Sir  William  Denny,  recorder 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  the  coimsellors  at  law  to  King 
Charles  I. 

In  Jesus'  chapel  stands  a  large  tomb  (which  is  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  our  Lady's  chapel,  when  that  grew 

'  7%e  arvMf  d&c]  By  him  within  the  rayles  under  two  great  marible 
stones,  lye  two  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Bnlleyns,  of  which  fiunily  Queen 
Elizabeth  was. — MS,  note  t»  Sodleiem  copy, 

*  were  buried.]  In  removing  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle  (near 
this  place)  to  make  a  vault  for  the  remains  of  Dr.  Goodall,  in  1781,  a 
tombstone,  thought  to  be  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpineham,  was  found, 
with  its  &ce  downward ;  it  is  of  purbeck  marble,  ndge  formed,  and 
having  a  Calvary  cross  on  the  ridge  ;  the  rivets  of  a  brass  inscription  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone  are  still  visible :  it  remains  near  the  place  where 
it  was  found. 

'  gate.]  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  above  the  gates  is  an  armed  knight  on 
bis  knees. — MS.  note  in  acoppin  Bib,  Bodl, 
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Toinous,  and  was  taken  down),  whereof  the  brass  inscription 
about  it  is  taken  away ;  but  old  Mr.  Spendlow,  who  was  a 
prebendary  fifty  years,  and  Mr.  Sandlin,  used  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  tombstone  of  the  AVindhams ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
might  have  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Windham,  one  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  counsellors,  of  his  guard,  and  vice-admiral ; 
for  I  find  that  there  hath  been  such  an  inscription  upon  the 
tomb  of  a  Windham  in  this  church  .^ 

Orate  pro  anima  Thome  Windham,  militia;  Elianore,  et  Domioe 
]Elizabethe,  uxorum  ejus,  &c.  qui  quidem  Thomas  fuit  unus  consilia-^ 

riorum 
Kegis  Henrici  VIII.  et  unus  militum  pro  corpore,  ejusdem  Domini, 

nee  non  Vice  Admirallus. 

And  according  to  the  number  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
inscription,^  there  are  three  figures  upon  the  tomb. 

On  the  north  wall  of  Jesus'  chapel  there  is  a  legible  brass 
inscription*  in  Latin  verses;  and  at  the  last  line  JPater  Noster, 
This  was  the  monument  of  Bandulfus  JPulvertoft,  cu^tos 
caronelle.  Above  the  inscription  was  his  coat  of  arms,  viz. 
six  ears  of  wheat  with  a  border  of  cinque-foils ;  but  now 
washed  out,  since  the  wall  was  whitened. 

At  the  entrance  of  St.  Ljike's  chapel,  on  the  left  hand,  is 

'  In  Jems'  chapel,  Jbc]  "  That  Sir  Thomas  Windham,  knight,  by  his 
will,  dated  22nd  October,  13  H.  8.  1521,  willed  that  his  body  be  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  virgin,  within  the  scite  of  the 
monastery  of  the  holy  Trinity  of  the  city  of  Norwich ;  where  he  would 
have  a  tomb  for  him,  with  his  arms  and  badges,  and  his  two  wives,  if  his 
wife  Elizabeth  will  be  there  buried,  &c. — See  his  will  amcmg  my  papers, 
of  Fdbryge." — MS.  Note  in  Bodl.  copy. 

*  inscription. "l    Weever  saith  that  this  (in  his  time  maimed)  inscrip- 
tioD  was  upon  a  goodly  tomb  in  the  Chapter-house. — Kirhp.  MS. 

^  brass  tnsanption.]    Inserted  from  Burton's  Account  of  the  Free- 
school,  p.  22. 

En  morior,  prodest  michi  quid  prius  hoc  quod  habebam. 
Preterit  omne  quod  est,  eo  nudus,  sic  veniebam,        , 
Sola  michi  requies  manet,  hie  non  sunt  mea  plura. 
An  tea  nulla  quies,  modo  pro  nichilo  michi  cura, 
Sed  fleo,  dum  fueram  modicum  vel  nil  bene  gessi, 
Crimina  multa  feram  fuerant  mea  quando  recessi, 
Pulvertoft  Hadulphus  eram  Gustos  Caronelle, 
Christe  Deus  pro  me  passus  mea  crimina  pelle, 
Sic  exoro  petas  qui  mea  scripta  legas,  Pater  nostAX 
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an  arched  monument,  said  to  belong  to  one  of  the  family  rf  I** 
the  Bosviles  or  Boswill,  sometime  prior  of  the  convent.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  monument  are  the  arms  of  the  churdi 
(the  cross)  and  on  the  west  end  another  (three  bolt  arrowB), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  his  paternal  coat.  The  same  coat 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  sixth  escutcheon  of  the  south  side,  undor 
the  belfry.  Some  inscriptions  upon  this  monument  were 
washed  out  when  the  church  was  lately  whitened ;  as  among 
the  rest,  O  morieris  !  O  morierU  !  O  morieris  !  The  three 
bolts  are  the  known  arms  of  the  Bosomes,^  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk ;  but  whether  of  the  Bosviles,  or  no,  I  am 
uncertain. 

Next  unto  it  is  the  monument  of  Eichard  Brome,  Bbq. 
whose  arms  thereon  are  ermines ;  and  for  the  crest,  a  bunch 
or  branch  of  broom  with  golden  flowers.  This  might  be 
Eichard  Brome,  Esq.  whose  daughter  married  the  heir  of 
the  Yaxleys  of  Yaxley,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  And 
one  of  the  same  name  founded  a  chapel  in  the  field  in 
Nor^-ich. 

There  are  also  in  St.  Luke's  chapel,  amongst  the  seats  on 
the  south  side,  two  substantial  marble  and  crossed  tombs, 
very  ancient,  said  to  be  two  priors  of  this  convent.'^ 

At  the  entrance  into  the  cloister,  by  the  upper  door  on 
the  right  hand,  next  the  stairs,  was  a  handsome  monument 
on  the  waU,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  late  times,  and  a 
void  place  still  remaineth.  Upon  this  stone  were  the 
figures  of  two  persons  in  a  praying  posture,  on  their  knees. 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Sandlin,  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  monu- 
ment for  one  of  the  Bigots,  who  built  or  beautified  that  arch 
by  it,  which  leadeth  into  the  church. 

In  the  choir  towards  the  high  altar,  and  below  the  ascents, 
there  is  an  old  tomb,  which  hath  been  generally  said  to  hare 
been  the  monument  of  Bishop  William  Herbert,  founder  of 
the  church,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  foun- 
der's tomb.  This  was  above  an  ell  high ;  but  when  the 
pulpit,  in  the  late  confusion,  was  placed  at  the  pillar,  where 
Bishop  Overall's  monument  now  is,  and  the  aldermen's  seats 
were  at  the  east  end,  and  the  mayor's  seat  in  the  middle  at 

®  Bosomes."]    Bozouns. — MS.  note  in  Bodl.  copy. 
7  There  are  also,  <t'c.]    Taken  away  about  1738  to  make  room  for  seats. 
— MS.  note  in  Bodl.  copy. 
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tbe  high  altar,  the  height  of  the  tomb  being  a  hinderance  unto 
the  people,  it  was  taken  down  to  such  a  lowness  as  it  now 
remains  in.®  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,^  in  good  favour  with 
Eling  William  Eufus,  and  King  Henry  I.  removed  the  epis- 
copal see  from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  built  the  priory  for  sixty 
monks,  the  cathedral  church,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  church 
of  St.  Leonard,  whose  ruins  still  remain  upon  the  brow  of 
Household  hill ;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Yarmouth, 
of  St.  Margaret  at  Lynn,  of  St.  Mary  at  Elham,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Cluniack  monks  at  Thetford.  Malmsbury  saith 
he  was  vir  pectmiostM,  which  his  great  works  declare,  and 
had  always  this  good  saying  of  St.  Hierom  in  his  mouth, 
erravimus  juvenes,  emendemus  senes. 

Many  bishops  of  old  might  be  buried  about,  or  not  fer 
from  the  founder,  as  "William  Turbus,  a  Norman,  the  third 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  of  Oxford  the  fourth,  accounted 
among  the  learned  man  of  his  time,  who  built  Trinity  church 
in  Ipswich,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Kin^  John  ;  and  it  is 
delivered,  that  these  two  bishops  were  buried  near  to  Bishop 
Herbert,  the  founder. 

In  the  same  row,  not  far  off,  was  buried  Bishop  Henry  le 
Spencer,  as  lost  brass  inscriptions  have  declared.  And  Mr. 
Sandlin  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  an  inscription  on  a  grave* 
stone  thereabouts,  with  the  name  of  Henricus  de,  or  le 
Spencer  :^  he  came  young  imto  the  see,  and  sat  longer  in  it 
than  any  before  or  after  him :  but  his  time  might  have  been 
shorter,  if  he  had  not  escaped  in  the  fray  at  Lennam^  (a 
town  of  which  he  was  lord),  where  forcing  the  magistrate's 

^  (uit  now  remains  in."]  The  present  tomb  was  built  by  the  dean  and 
prebendaries  in  1682,  and  the  Latin  inscription  thereon  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideauz,  who  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  prebendaries. — See  Blomefield's  History  of  Norwich,  part  i.  p.  471. 

•  Oxford.']  The  present  inscription  says,  "  qui  Oximi  in  Normania 
njttus  ;"  this  is  understood  to  allude  to  Hiems  near  Caen. 

'  Sp&ncer.']  The  stoute  and  warlike  Henrv  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, who  supprest  by  his  coorriage  and  valour,  that  dangerous  rebel- 
lion ;  and  about  North  WaJsham,  overthrew  Litster  the  captaine,  hath 
(as  it  is  to  be  seene  upon  his  monimient  in  ihe  body  of  the  quire  of  Christ- 
church,  in  Norwich)  over  his  proper  coate  of  Spencer,  upon  an  helmet, 
hia  episcopall  miter,  and  upon  that  Michael,  the  archangell,  with  a 
drawn  iword. — Peaehem^s  OompleeU  Oent,  p.  164.     Ed.  1634. 

»  Lennam.']    Lynn. — See  Blomefidd^s  Norwich^  partV.  "^.  S\&% 
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tipstaff  to  be  carried  before  him,  the  people  with  sta 
stones,  and  arrows,  wounded  and  put  his  servants  to  fli 
He  was  also  wounded,  and  left  aloue,  as  John  Fox  hatb 
it  down  out  of  the  chronicle  of  St.  Albans. 

In  the  same  row,  of  late  times,  was  buried  Bishop  Bid 
Montague,  as  the  inscription,  Depostum  Montacutii  Mpisc 
doth  declare. 

Por  his  eminent  knowledge  in  the  Greek  language 
was  much  countenanced  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  proves 
Eaton  college,  and  settled  in  a  fellowship  thereof :  afterw; 
made  bishop  of  Chichester ;  thence  translated  unto  Nom 
where  he  lived  about  three  years.  He  came  imto  Non 
with  the  evil  effects  of  a  quartan  ague,  which  he  had  abc 
year  before,  and  which  accompanied  him  to  his  grave  ; 
he  studied  and  wrote  very  much,  had  an  excellent  librai 
books,  and  heaps  of  papers,  fairly  written  with  his  own  h; 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  history.  His  books  were  i 
to  London ;  and,  as  it  was  said,  his  papers  against  Bare: 
and  others  transmitted  to  Rome ;  from  whence  they  's 
never  returned. 

On  the  other  side  was  buried  Bishop  John  Overall,  fe 
of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  master  of  Catherine  I 
regius  professor,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's :  and  had  the  hoi 
to  be  nominated  one  of  the  first  governors  of  Sutton  hosp 
by  the  foimder  himself,  a  person  highly  reverenced 
beloved ;  who  being  buried  without  any  inscription,  h 
monument  lately  erected  for  him  by  Dr.  Cosin,  Lord  Big 
of  Durham,  upon  the  next  pillar. 

Under  the  large  sandy-coloured  stone  was  buried  Bis 
Eichard  Corbet,  a  person  of  singular  wit,  and  an  eloqi 
preacher,  who  lived  bishop  of  this  see  but  three  years,  b 
before  dean  of  Christ-church,  then  bishop  of  Oxford, 
inscription  is  as  follows : — 

Bichardus  Corbet  Theolog^iaB  Doctor, 
Ecclesiee  Cathedi-alis  Christ!  Oxoniensis 
Primum  alumnus,  inde  Decanus,  exinde 
Episcopus,  illinc  hue  translatus,  et 
Hinc  in  coelum,  Jul.  28,  Ann.  1635. 

The  arms  on  it,  are  the  see  of  Norwich,  impaling,  or,  a  k 
4tab.  Corbet. 
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Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  choirs  and  on  the  south 
ide,  under  a  fair  large  stone,  was  interred  Sir  William 
Soleyn,  or  Bullen,  great  grandfather  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Che  inscription  hath  been  long  lost,  which  was  this :— 

Hie  jacet  corpus  Willelmi  Boleyn,  militia. 
Qui  obiit  x  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  MCCCCCV. 

Lnd  I  find  in  a  good  manuscript  of  the  ancient  gentry  of 
STorfolk  and  Suffolk  these  words.  Sir  William  Boleyn,  heir 
mto  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
ind  heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  died  in  the 
irear  1505,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
a  Christ-church  in  Norwich.  And  surely  the  arms  of  few 
Eamilies  have  been  more  often  foimd  in  any  church,  than 
those  of  the  Boleyns,  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  windows  of 
the  east  part  of  this  church.  Many  others  of  this  noble 
Family  were  buried  in  Blickling  churcn. 

Many  other  bishops  might  be  buried  in  this  church,  as  we 
find  it  so  asserted  by  some  historical  accounts ;  but  no  hiis- 
tory  or  tradition  remaining  of  the  place  of  their  interment, 
in  Tain  we  endeavour  to  design  ana  point  out  the  same. 

As  of  Bishop  Johannes  de  Gray,  who,  as  it  is  delivered, 
was  interried  in  this  church,  was  a  favourite  of  King  John, 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  pope :  he  was  also  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  a  person  of  great  reputation,  and  built  Gaywood 
Hall,  by  Lynn. 

As  also  of  Bishop  Eoger  Skerewyng  [or  de  Skeming], 
In  whose  time  happened  that  bloody  contention  between  the 
monks  and  citizens,  begun  at  a  faur  kept'  before  thegate; 
prhen  the  church  was  fired :  to  compose  which.  King  Henry 
[II.  came  to  Norwich,  and  William  de  Brunham,  prior,  was 
nuch  to  blame. — See  HoUiufshed^  Sfe, 

Or  of  Bishop  William  Middleton,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
K-as  buried  in  this  church ;  in  whose  time  the  church  that 
svas  burnt  while  Skerewyng^  sat  was  repaired  and  conse- 
mrated,  in  the  presence  of  Kmg  Edward  1. 

Or  of  Bishop  John  Salmon,  sometime  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  who  died  1325,  and  was  here  interred ;  his  works 

*  fair  leeptA  This  occurred  on  the  9ih  of  August,  1272.— See  BUm^' 
1Uia$  Narwu^  part  t  p.  58. 

TOL.  III.  TJ 
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were  noble.  He  Biiilt  the  great  hall  in  tlie  bishop's  pa 
the  bishop's  long  chapel  on  the  eastsLde  of  the  palace,  ^ 
iras  no  ordinary  fabric ;  and  a  strong  handsome  cha| 
the  west  end  of  the  church,^  and  appointed  four  priest 
the  daily  service  therein.  Unto  which  great  woAs  he 
the  better  enabled  by  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  first  i 
from  Pope  Clement. 

Or  of  Bishop  Thomas  Percv,  brother  to  the  ea 
Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.  who  gave 
a  chantry  the  lands  about  Carlton,  Kimberhr,  and  Wi 
wood ;  in  whose  time  the  steeple  and  belny  were  b 
down,  and  rebuilt  by  him  and  a  contribution  from  the  cl( 

Or  of  Bishop  Anthony  de  Beck,  a  person  of  an  nn 
spirit,  very  much  hated,  and  poisoned  by  his  servants. 

Or  likewise  of  Bishop  Thomas  Browne,  whb,  being  hi 
of  Rochester,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Norwich,  while  h( 
at  the  coimcil  of  Basil,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 
a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  church  agains 
citizens. 

Or  of  Bishop  WiUiam  Eugge,^  in  whose  lastyear  happ 
Kett's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.  I  fin 
name  G-ml.  Norwicensis  among  the  bishops  who  subsc 
unto  a  declaration  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  in  the 
of  Henry  Vni. 

Or  of  Bishop  John  Hopton,  who  was  bishop  in  the 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  died  the  same  year  with  her.     ] 
mentioned,  together  with  his  chancellor.  Dunning,  by 
Pox,  in  his  Martvrology, 

Or  lastljr,  of  Bishop  William  Redman,  of  Trinity  Co! 
in  Cambridge,  who  was  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
arms  are  upon  a  board  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
to  the  pulpit. 

Of  the  four  bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  Parkl 
!Freake,  Seamier,  and  Redman,  Sir  John  Harrington,  i 
Sistory  of  the  Bishops  in  her  Time,  writeth  thus:- 
the  four  bishops  in  the  queen's  days,  they  liv'd  as  bi« 
should  do,  and  were  not  warriours,  like  Bishop  Spe 
their  predecessor. 

*  a  8tr&ng  homdseme  cha'pd  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.']    St.  J 
cliapel,  now  the  Free-school. 
^  Rvbgge,]    He  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  choir.— ifiSl  «n  Bodl,  oofiy 
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:  Some  bishops  were  buried  neither  in  the  body  of  the 
Bhurch  nor  in  the  choir,^but  in  our  Lady's  chapel,  at  the  east 
Vid  of  the  church,  built  bj  Bishop  Walter  de  Suthfield,^ 
fia  the  reign  of  Henry  III.)  wherein  he  was  buried,  and 
BBbrades  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  he  being  a  person 
if  great  charity  and  piety. 

liVlierein  also  was  Duried  Bishop  Simeon  de  Wanton,  vel 
■Talton,  and  Bishop  Alexander,  wno  had  been  prior  of  the 
•onyent ;  and  also,  as  some  think.  Bishop  Eoger  Skerewyng, 
wd  probably  other  bishops  and  persons  of  quality,  whose 
iBmbs  and  monuments  we  now  in  vain  enquire  after  in  the 
ohiirch. 

This  was  a  handsome  chapel;  and  there  was  a  fair  entrance 
into  it  out  of  the  church,  of  a  considerable  height  also,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  outside,  where  it  adjoined  unto  the  wall 
gC  the  church.  But,  being  ruinous,  it  was,  as  I  have  heard, 
dnnolished  in  the  time  of  I)ean  Gurdiner ;  but  what  became 
of  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  grave-stones,  we  hove  no 
aboount.  In  this  diapel  the  bishop's  consistory,  or  court, 
IBight  be  kept  in  old  time :  for  we  find  in  !Fox's  Marturolog^^ 
fiiat  divers  persons  accused  of  heresy  were  examinea  by  the 
itthop,  or  his  chancellor,  in  St.  Mary's  chapel.  This  fimous 
fakihop,  Walter  de  SutMeld,  who  built  this  chapel,  is  also 
said  to  have  built  the  hospital^  not  far  off. 
'.  Again,  divers  bishops  sat  iu  this  see,  who  left  not  their 
ikones  in  this  church ;  for  some  died  not  here,  but  at  distant 
liaoes;  some  were  translated  to  other  bishopricks;  and 
some,  though  they  lived  and  died  here,  were  not  buried  in 
^ius  church. 

r  Some  died  at  distant  places,  as  Bishop  Sichard  Courtn^, 
duttioeUor  of  Oxford,  and  in  great  favour  with  King  Henry  v . 
It  whom  he  was  sent  unto  the  king  of  !France,  to  challenge 
bs  right  unto  that  crown ;  but  he  dying  in  Erance,  his  body 
M«  brought  into  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster- 
|fib€r^,  among  the  kings. 

Bishop  William  Bateman,  LL.D.,  bom  in  Norwich,  who 


>p  wima 
ITrinity- 


bonded  Trinity-hall,  in  Ounbridge,  and  persuaded  GKmvil  to 

«  ekdkfidd,^  Or  giiffield.--5.  Wd,    He  built  the  hofpital  dfBt.  Giles 
in  Norwich.  p.L.if. — MS,  note  hy  Le  Neve,  in  Bodl,  copy. 
f  Katpital]    Saint  GUea't  Hospital,  mibopsg»teiltreeit« 
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build  Gonvil-college,  died  at  Avignon,  in  Prance,  being  sei 
by  the  king  to  £ome,^  and  was  buried  in  that  city. 

Bishop  William  Ayermin  died  near  London. 

Bishop  Thomas  Thirlby,  doctor  of  law,  died  in  Archbidi 
Matthew  Parker's  house,  and  was  buried  at  Lambeth,  ^ 
this  inscription : — ^Hic  jacet  Thomas  Thirlby,  olim  Episcoj 
Eliensis,  qui  obiit  26  die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini  1570. 

Bishop  Thomas  Jann,  who  was  prior  of  Ely,  died  at  Jo 
ston-abbey,  near  Dover,  in  Kent.* 

Some  were  translated  unto  other  bishopricks ;  as  But 
William  Ealegh  was  removed  imto  Winchester,  by  E 
Henry  III. 

Bishop  Balph  de  Walpole  was  translated  to  Ely,  in 
time  of  Edward  I. ;  he  is  said  to  have.begun  the.bmldin{ 
the  cloister,  which  is  esteemed  the  fairest  in  England. 

Bishop  William  Alnwick  built  the  church  gates  at 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  the  great  window,  and 
translated  to  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

And  of  later  time.  Bishop  Edmund  Ereake,  who  succee 
Bishop  Parkhurst,  was  removed  unto  Worcester,  and  tl 
lieth  entombed. 

Bishop  Samuel  Harsnet,  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  C 
bridge,  and  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  thence  translate 
York. 

Bishop  Erancis  White,  almoner  imto  the  king,  fonD 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  translated  imto  Ely. 

Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  dean  of  the  chapel,  transl 
also  to  Ely,  and  was  not  buried  here. 

Bishop  John  Jegon,  who  died  1G17,  was  buried  at  Ayb^ 
near  Norwich.     He  was  master  of  Bennet-college,  and 
of  Norwich,  whose  arms,  two  chevrons  with  an  eagle 
canton,  are  yet  to.  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  bisl 
throne. 

My  honoured  friend.  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  dean  of "" 
cester,  and  bishop  of  Exon,  translated  to  Norwich,  was  b 

^  to  Rome."]  Earkpatrick,  in  his  copy,  has  struck  out  these  ^ 
and  substituted  **  thither,"  adding  the  following  explanatory  oh 
tion,  "viz.  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  lived  at  Avignon." 

^  Kemt.']  In  Blom^xLd^s  Norwioh,  part  i.  p.  548,  it  is  stated 
what  is  here  said  of  his  having  been  prior  of  Ely,  and  in  Le  Neve^t 
of  his  dying  at  FoUuton-abbey,  is  a  mistake. 
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Heigham,  near  Norwich,  where  lie  hath  a  monument, 
hen  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  alienated,  he  retired 
to  that  suburban  parish,  and  there  ended  his  days,  being 
>ve  eighty  years  of  age.  A  person  of  smgular  himulity, 
(ience,  and  piety :  his  own  works  are  the  best  monument 
i  character  of  himself,  which  was  also  very  lively  drawn 
his  excellent  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  my  learned  and 
'hful  old  friend,  John  Whitefoot,  rector  of  Heigham,  a 
y  deserving  clerk  of  the  convocation  of  Norfolk.  His 
IIS,  in  the  Begister  Office  of  Norwich,  are  sable,  three 
bots'  heads  erased,  argent. 

\Ly  honoured  friend  also.  Bishop  Edward  Eeynolds,  was 
;  buried  in  the  church,  but  in  the  bishop's  chapel ;  which 
I  built  by  himself.  He  was  bom  at  Southampton,  brought 

at  Merton-coUege,  in  Oxford,  and  the  &rst  bishop  of 
rwich  after  the  ^'s  restoration:  a  person  much  of  the 
iper  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Joseph  H!all,  of  singular  a&- 
ty,  meekness,  and  humility;  of  great  learning ;  a  frequent 
acber,  and  constant  resident.  He  sat  in  this  see  about 
enteen  years ;  and,'though  buried  in  his  private  chapel, 
;  bis  frineral  sermon  was  preached  in  the  cathedral,  by 
'.  Benedict  Eively,  now  minister  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was 
jceeded  by  Dr.  Anthony  Sparrow,  our  worthy  and 
loured  diocesan. 

[t  is  thought  that  some  bishops  were  buried  in  the  old 
hop's  chapel,  said  to  be  built  by  Bishop  John  Salmon 
jmolished  in  the  time  of  the  late  war],  for  therein  were 
nj  grave-stones,  and  some  plain  monuments.  This  old 
tpel  was  higher,  broader,  and  much  larger  than  the  said 
V  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Eeynolds ;  but  being  covered 
ib  lead,  the  lead  was  sold,  and  taken  away  in  the  late 
•ellious  times ;  and,  the  &bric  growing  ruinous  and  use- 
3,  it  was  taken  down,  and  some  of  the  stones  made  use 
in  the  building  of  the  new  chapel. 
S'ow,  whereas  there  have  been  so  many  noble  and  ancient 
lilies  in  these  parts,  yet  we  find  not  more  of  them  to  have 
»]i  buried  in  this,  the  mother  church.  It  may  be  considered, 
,t  no  small  numbers  of  them  were  interred  in  the  churches 
1  chapels  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  of  this 
f,  especially  in  three  thereof;  the  Austin-friars,  the 
ick-friars,  the  Carmelite,  or  White-friars  \  for  thawsL'^^Ka 
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buried  many  persons  of  both  sexies,  of  gteat  and  gc 
lies,  whereof  there  are  few  or  no  m^nonals  in  the  c 
And  in  the  best  preseryed  registers  of  such  inter 
old,  from  monuments  and  inscriptions,  we  find  the  ] 
men  and  women  of  many  anciW  famihes;  as  oi 
Hastings,  Eaddife,  Morley,  Windham,  Gkney, 
Pigot,  Hengrave,  Gamey,  Howell,  Ferris,  Baco 
Vichingham,  Soterley ;  of  Palstolph,  Ingham,  !F 
Talbot,  Harsick,  Fagrave,  Bemey,  Woodhouse,  How 
Argenton,  Somerton,  Gros,  Benhall,  Banyard,  Fasto 
thoroe,  "Withe,  Colet,  Gerbrigge,  Berry,  Calthorpe, 
Hetherset,  Wachesham.  AU  lords,  knights,  and 
with  divers  others.  Beside  the  great  and  noble  fa 
the  Bigots,  Mowbrays,  Howards,  were  the  most  part 
at  Thetford,  in  the  religious  houses  of  which  tl 
founders  or  benefactors.  The  Mortimers  were  l 
Attleburgh ;  the  Aubeneys  at  Wymondham,  in  tl 
or  abbey  founded  by  them.  And  Camden  says 
great  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  those  pt 
buried  at  Fentney  abbey.  Many  others  were  bu 
persedly  in  churches  or  reUgious  houses,  founded  or 
by  themselves ;  and,  thererore,  it  is  the  less  to  be  v 
at,  that  so  many  great  and  considerable  persons 
country  were  not  interred  in  this  church. 

There  are  twenty-four  escutcheons,  viz.,  six  on  t 
the  inside  of  the  steeple  over  the  choir,  with  several 
arms,  most  whereof  are  memorials  of  things,  pers 
families,  well-wishers,  patrons,  benefactors,  or  sucli 
in  special  veneration,  honour,  and  respect,  from  th( 
As  particularly  the  arms  of  England,  of  Edward  i 
fessor;  an  hieroglyphical  escutcheon  of  the  Trini 
which  this  church  was  dedicated.  Three  cups 
wreath  of  thorns,  the  arms  of  Ely,  the  arms  of  tl 
Canterbury  impaling  the  coat  of  the  famous  and  n 
John  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  1 
Ely  before ;  of  Bishop  James  Q-oldwell,  that  honoure 
of  Norwich.  The  three  lions  of  England,  St.  i 
cross,  the  arms  of  the  church  impaled  with  Prior  . 
coat,  the  arms  of  the  church  impaled  with  the  priv 
of  three  priors,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Norwich. 
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There  are  here  likewise  the  coats  of  some  great  and  wor- 
thy fEimilies ;  as  of  Yere,  Stanley,  De  la  Pole,  Winsfield, 
HitWdon,  Townshend,  Bedmgfield,  Bruce,  Olere ;  which  being 
hme  taken  notice  of,  and  time  being  still  like  to  obscure, 
and  make  them  past  knowledge,  I  would  not  omit  to  have  a 
draught  thereof  set  down,  which  I  keep  by  me. 

There  are  also  many  coats  of  arms  on  the  walls,  and  in 
tfae  windows  of  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  but  none  so 
often  as  those  of  the  Boleyns,  yiz.  in  a  field  argent,  a  chcTron, 
gules,  between  three  buUs'  heads  couped,  sable,  armed,  or ; 
whereof  scmie  are  quartered  with  the  arms  of  noble  fiuniUes. 
As  also  about  the  church,  the  arms  of  Hastings,  De  la  Pole, 
Heydon,  Stapleton,  Windham,  Wichingham,  Glifbon,  Heyen- 
ingnam,  Bokenham,  Inglos. 

In  the  north  window  of  Jesus'  chapel  are  the  arms  of 
Badcliff  and  Cecil ;  and  in  the  east  window  of  the  same 
diopel  the  coats  of  Branch  and  of  Beale. 

There  are  several  escutcheon  boards  fastened  to  the  upper 
seats  of  the  choir;  upon  the  three  lowest  on  the  south  side 
are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Jegon,  of  the  Pastons,  and  of  the 
Hobarts ;  and  in  one  above  the  arms  of  the  Howards.  On 
the  board  on  the  north  side  are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Bedmayn; 
and  of  the  Howards. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  gate,  next  to  the  school,  are  the 
eBcntcheons  and  arms  of  lE^ingham,  who  built  the  gates 
[also  the  coats  of  Clopton  and  Walton],  being  an  one  of 
martletB ;  or  such  famihes  who  married  with  the  Etpinghams. 
The  word  poena  ^  ofben  upon  the  gates,  shows  it  to  have 
been  built  upon  penance. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  chieflyobservable  the 
figure  of  Xing  William  Eufiis,  or  King  Henry  I.,  and  a 
buhop  on  his  knees  receiving  the  charter  from  him :  or  else 
of  King  Henry  YI.,  in  whose  reign  this  gate  and  fm  window 
were  built.  Also  the  maimed  statues  of  bishops,  whose 
copes  are  garnished  and  charged  with  a  cross  moline :  and  at 

*  poma.]  This  word  is  not  poena  but  lieiliL  tlie  old  way  of  writing 
thimt  (this  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Sayen),  it  appears  to  have 
bMn  faitended  for  his  motto  ;  as  was  also  the  word  VtlMUr  on  a  hnm 
label  at  the  oomer  of  his  tombstone. — See  EUm^UUP$  NmouA,  part  ii. 
p.  89,  and  £ritUm'$  Norwieh  OfUhedraL 
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their  feet,  escutcheons,  -with  the  arms  of  the  church :  and 
also  escutcheons  with  crosses  molines.  That  these,  or  some 
of  them,  were  the  statues  of  Bishop  William  Alnwick,  seems 
more  than  probahle ;  for  he  built  the  three  gates,  tani  ihs 
great  window^  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  wheie  tlie 
arms  of  the  see  are  in  a  roundele,  are  these   words— 

Orate  pro  anima  Domini  Willehni  jilnwyk, Also  in 

another  escutcheon,  charged  with  a  cross  moline,  there  ii 
the  same  motto  round  about  it. 

Upon  the  wooden  door  on  the  outside,  there  are  also  tiie 
three  mitres,  which  are  the  arms  of  the  see  upon  one  lea( 
and  a  cross  moline  on  the  other. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  end  of  the  north  cross  aisle, 
there  is  a  statue  of  an  old  person ;  which,  being  formeilj 
covered  and  obscured  by  plaster  and  mortar  over  it,  was 
discovered  upon  the  late  reparation  or  whitening  of  that  end 
of  the  aisle.  This  may  probably  be  the  statue  of  Bishop 
Bichord  Nicks,^  or  the  Blind  Bishop;  for  he  built  the 
aisle,  or  that  part  thereof,  and  also  the  roo^  where  his 
arms  are  to  be  seen,  a  chevron  between  three  leopards'  heads, 
gules. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  noble  and  adorned  with  fig^ures. 
In  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  church  there  are  no  coats 
of  arms,  but  representations  &om  scripture  story,  as  the 
story  of  Pharaoh ;  of  Sampson  towards  the  east  end ;  figures 
of  the  last  supper,  and  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  towards 
the  west  end  f  besides  others  of  foliage  and  the  like  orna- 
mental figures. 

The  north  wall  of  the  cloister  was  handsomely  beautified, 
with  the  arms  of  some  of  the  nobility  in  their  proper  colours, 

'  ih£  great  vfUidow,"]  The  great  west  window  has  been  found  on  a  lata 
survey  to  have  been  put  in  like  a  firame  into  the  west  front,  and  being 
ready  to  &X\  out  was  &stened  with  irons  ;  Dean  Bullock,  about  174^ 
chipt  off  all  the  outer  ornament  of  the  west  front  and  new  cased  it. — 
Ms.  note  probably  by  Ives, 

*  Nicks.]  Bishop  Nix  only  re-built  the  roof,  the  effigy  is  of  Herbert, 
the  founder,  it  being  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  his  seaL — 
Blomefidd^s  History  of  Norwickt  pa^  i.  p.  546. 

^  end.l  This  piurt  was  done  in  the  time  of,  if  not  by  Bishop  Lyhert^ 
as  appears  by  his  arms  and  his  rebus  alternately  upon  the  pillars  on 
each  side,  where  the  foundations  of  the  vaulted  roof  begin  upon  the  old 
work. — Kirhpatrich*s  MS,  notes. 
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with  their  crests,  mantlings,  supporters,  aad  the  whole 
achieyement  quartered  with  the  several  coats  of  their  matches, 
drawn  very  large  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wail,  and  took  up 
about  half  of  the  wall.  They  are  eleven  in  numher,  parti- 
cularlj  these :  1.  An  empty  escutcheon.  2.  The  achievement 
of  Howard,  duke  of  JN^orfolk.  3.  Of  Clinton.  4.  Eussel. 
5.  Cheyney.  G.  The  queen's  achievement.  7.  Blastings. 
8.  Dudley.    9.  Cecil.     10.  Carey.    11.  Hatton. 

They  were  made  soon  after  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to 
Norwich,  ann.  1758,  where  she  remained  a  week,  and  lodged 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Freake,  attended 
by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  particularly  by  those  whose 
arms  are  here  set  down. 

They  made  a  very  haudsome  show,  especially  at  that  time, 
when  the  cloister  windows  were  paintea  imto  the  cross  bars. 
The  figures  of  those  coats,  in  their  distinguishable  and 
discemable  colours,  are  not  beyond  my  remembrance.  But 
in  the  late  times,  when  the  lead  was  &ulty  and  the  stone 
work  decayed,  the  rain  falling  upon-  the  wall  washed  them 
away. 

The  pavement  also  of  the  cloister  on  the  same  side  was 
broken  and  the  stones  taken  awav,  a  floor  of  dust  remaining : 
but  that  side  is  now  handsomely  paved  by  the  beneficence 
of  my  worthy  friend  William  Burleigh,  Esq. 

At  the  stone  cistern^  in  the  cloister,  there  is  yet  per- 
ceivable a  lion  rampant,  argent,  in  a  field  sable,  which  coat 
is  now  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  Howards. 

In  the  painted  glass  in  the  cloister,  which  hath  been 
above  the  cross  bars,  there  are  several  coats.  And  I  find  by 
an  account  taken  thereof  and  set  down  in  their  proper 
colours,  that  here  were  these  following,  viz.  the  arms  of 
Morley,  Shelton,  Scales,  Erpingham,  Goumay,  Mowbray, 
Savage,  now  Eivers,  three  coats  of  Thorpes  and  one  of  a 
lion  rampant,  gules  in  a  field  or,  not  well  known  to  what 
family  it  belongeth. 

Between  the  lately  demolished  chapter-houseand  St.Luke's 
chapel,  there  is  an  handsome  chapel,  wherein  the  consistory 
or  bishop's  court  is  kept,  with  a  noble  gilded  roof.  This 
goeth  imder  no  name,  but  may  well  be  called  Beauchampe's 

'  cittern,]    The  lavatories  at  the  south-west  aagle. 
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chapel  or  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  and  All  Samts,  as  beiDff 
buift  by  William  Beauchampe,  according  to  this  inacriptioi? 
— In  honore  Beate  Marie  Vtrginu^  ei  omnium  mmeiorum 
WiUehnuB  Beauchampe  ctmellam  hone  ordimamtj  et  exproffiu 
sumpHbui  construxU,  This  inscription  is  in  old  letters  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  at  the  south  side  of  the  chisel,  and 
almost  obliterated.  He  was  buried  under  an  arch  in  the 
wall  which  was  richly  gilded  ;  and  some  part  of  the  gilding 
is  yet  to  be  perceiyed,  though  obscured  and  blinded  by  the 
bench  on  the  inside.  I  have  heard  there  is  a  vault  below 
gild^  like  the  roof  of  the  chapeL  The  founder  of  this 
chapel,  William  Beauchampe  or  de  Bello  Campo,  might  be 
one  of  the  Beauchampes  who  were  lords  of  AbeorgaTeouiy; 
for  William  lord  Abergayenny  had  lands  and  manors  m 
this  country.  And  in  the  register  of  institutions  it  is  to  be 
seen,  that  *Wiliiam  Beauchampe,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  was 
lord  patron  of  Berg-cum-Apt(m,  five  miles  distant  firom 
Norwich,  and  presented  clerks  to  that  living,  1406,  and 
afterward :  so  that  if  he  liyed  a  few  years  after,  he  might  be 
buried  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  IV.,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  VI.  Where  to 
find  Heydon's  chapel^  is  more  obscure,  if  not  altogether 
unknown ;  for  such  a  place  there  was,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Heydon's  chapel,  as  I  find  in  a  manuscript  con- 
cerning some  ancient  families  of  Norfolk,  in  these  words : — 
John  Meydan  of  BaconstJiorpe,  Bsq.,  died  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,,  ann,  1479.  He  built  a  ehapel  on  the  south  nde 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  where  he  ioas  buried. 
He  teas  in  great  favour  with  King  Henry  FZ,  and  took  part 
with  the  house  (^Lancaster  against  that  of  York, 

Henry  Hoydon,  Knight,  his  heir,  built  the  church  of 
Salthouse,  and  made  the  causey  between  Thursford  and 

^  iiMcription.']  Earkpatrick,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  his  copy  of  the 
Posthumous  Works  (now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Sutton),  says,  "  that 
it  was  certainly  William  Bauchun  who  was  the  founder  of  this  chapel 
and  gaue  lands  to  it,  in  the  latter  end  of  King  Edward  the  Second's 
time,  as  out  of  the  records  of  the  church  may  be  collected.  The  said 
WilUam  Bauchun  being  often  mentioned  therein,butBeauchamp  never." 
It  also  appears,  from  Kirkpatrick's  sketch  of  the  inscription,  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  on  the  stone  for  more  than  ''Bauchun." 

^  Heydon'8  chapel.]  This  chapel  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  Beau- 
champe'sor  Bauwun'a  chii^.— -See  plan  in  Blom^d^i  Nonokh, 
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Walamgham,  at  his  own  charge.  He  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YII.,  and  waa  buried  in  Heydon's  chapel,  joining  to 
the  cathedral  aforesaid.  The  arms  of  the  Heydons  are 
argent,  and  gales  a  cross  engrailed  connteivchanged,  make 
the  third  escutcheon  in  the  north-row  over  the  choir,  and 
are  in  several  places  in  the  glass  windows,  especially  on  the 
sooth  side,  and  once  in  the  deanery. 

There  was  a  chapeP  to  the  south  side  of  the  gaol  or 
prison,  into  which  there  is  one  door  out  of  the  entry  of  the 
doister ;  and  there  was  another  out  of  the  cloister  itself^ 
which  is  now  made  up  of  brick  work :  the  stone  work  which 
remaineth  on  the  inside  is  strong  and  handsome.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  much-frequented  chapel  of  the  priory 
W  the  wearing  of  the  stoppings  unto  it.  which  are  on  the 
cloister  side. 

Many  other  chapels  there  were  within  the  waUs  and 
circuit  of  the  priory,  as  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Marsh,  of  St. 
Ethelbert,  and  others.^  But  a  strong  and  handsome  fiibric 
of  one  is  still  remaining,  which  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  said  to.  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  John 
Salmon,  who  died  ann.  1325,  and  four  priests  were  enter- 
tained for  the  daily  service  therein :  tnat  which  was  pro- 
perly the  chapel,  is  now  the  free-school:  the  acHoining 
building  made  up  the  refectory,  chambers,  and  offices  of 
the  society. 

Under  the  chapel,  there  was  a  chamel-hoiise,  which  waa 
a  remarkable  one  in  former  times,  and  the  name  is  still  re« 
tained.  In  an  old  manuscript  of  a  sacrist  of  the  church, 
communicated  to  me  by  my  worthy  Mend,  Mr.  John  Burton, 

'  There  fO€u,  tic]  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  the 
original  (^pter-house ;  its  octangular  east  end  and  its  situation  oorre- 
Bpon<Hng  with  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Durham,  Hereford,  Woroeater, 
Gloucester,  Lincoln,  &c. 

*  <md  others.]  The  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  has  been  placed  by  Blome- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  chapter-house.  In  the  late  repairs,  part  of  the 
old  gaol  has  been  appropriated  to  the  dean's  vestry,  in  the  centre  of 
whidi,  in  the  intersecting  groins  is  a  boss,  containing  the  representation 
of  the  head  of  a  king,  which  I  think  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
St.  Edmund,  and  that  we  may  with  propriety  consider  this  place  as  the 
chapel  dedicated  [to  St.  Edmund.  Adjoining  this,  north,  was  another 
chapel,  with  a  semicircular  east  end ;  correspondiiig  with  that  on  the 
eatfc  side  ci  the  north  transept.    This  was  probably  &a  "Sxsssv^  ^Dan^^ 
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the  learned  and  very  deserving  master  of  the  free-school, 
I  find  that  the  priests  had  a  nrovisional  allowance  from  the 
rectory  of  Westhall,  in  Suffolk.  And  of  the  charnel-house 
it  is  deliyered,  that  with  the  leaye  of  the  sacrist,  the  bones 
of  such  as  were  buried  in  Norwich,  might  be  brought  into  it. 
In  camario  suhius  dictam  capellam  saneU  Johannis  coth 
stituto,  088a  humana  in  civiiate  Norwici  hunuUa^  de  lieewHa 
8acri8t(gy  qui  dicH  eamarii  clavem  et  eustodiam  hahehU 
epecialem  ut  U8que  ad  reswrrectionem  generdlem  honeste  eon- 
serventur  a  camihu8  integre  denudata  rwoni  vohtmus  et 
ob8ignari.  Probably  the  bones  were  piled  in  good  order, 
the  skulls,  arms,  and  leg  bones,  in  their  distinct  rows  and 
courses,  as  in  many  charnel-houses.  How  these  bones  were 
afterwards  disposed  of  we  haye  no  account ;  or  whether 
they  had  not  the  like  removal  with  those  in  the  charnel- 
house  of  St.  Paul,  kept  under  a  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Paul's  churchyard:  for  when  the  chapel  was  demolished, 
the  bones  which  lay  in  the  yault,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  cart  loads,  were  conveyed  into  Finsbury  Fields, 
and  there  laid  in  a  moorish  place,  with  so  much  soil  to  cover 
them  as  raised  the  ground  for  three  windmills  to  stand  on, 
which  have  since  been  built  there,  according  as  John  Stow 
hath  delivered  in  his  survey  of  London. 

There  was  formerly  a  fair  and  large  but  plain  organ  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  same  place  vdth  this  at  present.  (It  was 
agreed,  in  a  chapter  by  the  dean  and  prebends,  that  a  new 
organ  be  made,  and  timber  fitted  to  make  a  loft  for  it, 
June  6,  ann.  1607,  repaired  1626,  and  £10  which  Abel  Colls 
gave  to  the  church,  was  bestowed  upon  it.)  That  in  the  late 
tumultuous  time  was  pulled  down,  broken,  sold,  and  made 
away.  But  since  his  majesty's  restoration,  another  feir, 
well-tuned,  plain  organ,  was  set  up  by  Dean  Crofts  and  the 
chapter,^  and  afterwards  painted,  and  beautifully  adorned  by 
the  care  and  cost  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Herbert  Astley, 
the  present  worthy  dean.  There  were  also  five  or  six  copes 
belonging  to  the  church;  which,  though  they  looked 
somewhat  old,  were  richly  embroidered.  These  were 
formerly  carried  into  the  market-place  •?  some  blowing  the 

^  another  organ,  <frc.]    Finished  in  1664. — MS,  Kirkp, 

'  market-place,']    This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  March,  1644 ;  of  ^ddch 


^ 
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organ  pipes  before  them,  and  were  cast  into  a  fire  provided 
for  that  purpose,  with  shouting  and  rejoicing :  so  that,  at 
present,  there  is  but  one  cope  belonging  to  the  church, 
which  was  presented  thereunto  by  Philip  Harbord,  Esq., 
the  present  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  my  honoured  friend. 

Before  the  late  times,  the  combination'^  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  summer  time  at  the  cross  in  the  green-yard, 
where  there  was  a  good  accommodation  for  the  auditors. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  with  their  wives  and  officers,  had  a 
well-contrived  place  built  against  the  wall  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  covered  with  lead ;  so  that  they  were  not  offended  oy 
rain.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  church,  places  were 
built  gallery-wise,  one  above  another;  where  the  dean, 
prebends,  and  their  wives,  gentlemen,  and  the  better  sort, 
very  well  heard  the  sermon:  the  rest  either  stood,  or  sat  in 
the  green,  upon  long  forms  provided  for  them,  paying  a 
penny,  or  halfpenny  apiece,  as  they  did  at  St.  Faul's-cross  in 
lionaon.  The  bishop  and  chancellor  heard  the  sermons  at 
the  windows  of  the  bishop's  palace :  the  pulpit  had  a  large 

the  following  curious  account  is  given  in  Bishop  Hall's  Hard  Meature, 
p.  63. 

"  It  is  tragical  to  relate  the  furious  sacrilege  committed  under  the 
authority  of  Linsey,  Tofts  the  sheriff,  and  Greenwood ;  what  clattering 
of  glasses,  what  beating  down  of  walls,  what  tearing  down  of  monu- 
ments, what  pulling  down  of  seats,  and  wresting  out  of  irons  and  brass 
from  Uie  windows  and  graves  ;  what  de&cing  of  arms,  what  demolishing 
of  curious  stone-work,  that  had  not  any  representation  in  the  world, 
bnt  of  the  cost  of  the  founder  and  skill  of  the  mason  ;  what  piping  on 
the  destroyed  organ  pipes ;  vestments,  both  copes  and  surplices,  to- 
gether with  the  leaden  cross,  which  had  been  newly  sawed  down  from 
over  the  greenyard  pulpit,  and  the  singing  books  and  service  books  were 
carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public  market-place ;  a  lewd  wretch  walking 
before  the  train  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service  book  in 
his  hand,  imitating,  in  an  impious  scorn,  the  tune,  and  usurping  the 
words  of  the  litany,  the  ordnance  being  discharged  on  the  Guil<£day, 
the  cathedral  was  fiUed  with  musketeers,  drinking  and  tobacconing  as 
freely  as  if  it  had  turned  alehouse." 

*  eombinatum.']  Dr.  Littleton  thus  defines  the  word ;  ''A  combi- 
nation, or  circle  of  preachers  in  a  cathedral  or  university  church." — 
Vide  Lot,  Diet. 

The  combination  preachers  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  from  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese ;  to  come  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  or 
its  preaching  yard,  at  their  own  charges :  the  Suffolk  preachers  in  the 
summer  hafyear  and  the  Norfolk  in  the  winter;  which  is  still  con- 
tinued. 
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eoYering  of  lead  oyer  it,  and  a  ciobs  upon  it ;  and  there  ime 
eight  or  ten  stairs  of  stone  about  it,  upon  which  the  hospiiil 
boyis  and  others  stood.  The  preacher  had  his  isyoe  to  tiie 
south,  and  there  was  a  painted  board,  of  a  jG3ot  and  a  hdt 
broad,  and  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  liimgiTig  oyer  his 
head  before,  upon  which  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  bene- 
&ctors^  towards  the  combination  sermon,  which  he  pt^ 
ticularly  commemorated  in  his  prayer,  and  they  were  these; 
Sir  Jolm  Suckling,  Sir  John  Pettus,  Edward  ]N  uttel,  Henzj 
Easset,  John  Myngay.  But  when  the  church  was  se- 
questered, and  the  service  put  down,  this  pulpit  was  taken 
down,  and  placed  in  New  Kail-green,  which  had  been  the 
artillery-yard,  and  the  public  sermon  was  there  preached. 
But  the  neirs  of  the  bene&ctors  denying  to  pay  the  wonted 
beneficence  for  any  sermon  out  of  Chnst-church  (the 
cathedral  being  now  commonly  so  called),  some  other  wa^ 
were  found  to  provide  a  minister,  at  a  yearly  salaiy,  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  either  in  that  pulpit  in  the  snnimer, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  winter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  of  the  shafl  or  spire  of 
this  church,  commonly  called  the  pmnacle,  as  being  a  hand' 
some  and  well-proportioned  fabric,  and  one  of  the  highest 
in  England,  higher  than  the  noted  spires  of  Lichfield, 
Chichester,  or  Grantham,  but  lower  thui  that  of  Salisbuiy 
(at  a  general  chapter,  holden  June  4,  1633,  it  was  aCTeed 
that  the  steeple  should  be  mended*),  for  that  spire  being 
raised  upon  a  very  high  tower,  becomes  higher  from  the 
groimd ;  but  this  spire,  considered  by  itself,  seems,  at  least;, 
to  equal  that.  It  is  an  hundred  and  five  yards  and  two  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  unto  the  pavement  of  the  choir 
imder  it.  The  spire  is  very  strongly  bmlt,  though  the  inside 
be  of  brick.  The  upper  apertmre,  or  vnndow,  is  the  highest 
ascent  inwardly ;  out  of  which,  sometimes  a  long  str^uner 
hath  been  hanged,  upon  the  guild,  or  mayor's  day.  But  at 
his  majesty's  restoration,  when  the  top  was  to  be  mended, 

^  henefactors.']  These  gentlemen,  in  consideration  of  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  preachers  in  coming  to  Norwich,  devised 
certain  estates^  &c.  to  the  corporation  in  trust,  out  of  which  eadi 
preacher  is  paid  one  guinea  towards  his  expenses. 

^  at  a  general  cheater,  dtc]  Christ-church  pinnacle  WM  re-edified 
im,—MS.  Starlvuff.  Kirkp. 
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uid  a  new  gilded  weatiiercock  was  to  be  placed  imoii  it, 
tdieie  were  stayings  made  at  the  upper  window,  and  divars 
persons  went  up  to  the  top  of  tne  pinnacle.  Thej  first 
«rmit  up  into  the  belfir,  ana  then  by  eight  ladders,  on  iiie 
injBide  of  the  spire,  till  they  came  to  the  upper  hda,  or 
window ;  then  went  out  unto  the  outside,  where  a  staying 
warn  set,  and  so  ascended  up  imto  the  top  stone,  on  wnich 
the  weathercock  standeth. 

The  cock  is  tibree-quarters  of  a  yard  high,  and  one  yard 
and  two  inches  long ;  as  is  also  the  cross  bar,  and  top  irtane 
ixf  ihe  spire,  which  is  not  flat,  but  consists  of  a  hall  globe 
md  channel  about  it ;  and  from  thence  are  eight  leaves  of 
stone  spreading  outward,  under  which  begin  the  eight  rows 
of  crockets,  wmch  go  down  the  spire  at  five  feet  distance. 

!From  the  top  there  is  a  prospect  all  about  the  country. 
MJousehold-hill  seems  low,  and  flat  ground.  The  Castle 
hill,  and  high  buildings,  do  yery  much  diminish.  The  riyer 
looks  like  a  ditch.  The  city,  with  the  streets,  make  a 
pleasant  show,  like  a  garden  with  several  walks  in  it.^ 

Though  this  chur^,  for  its  spire,  may  ccnnpare,  in  a 
inanner,  with  any  in  Ikigland,  yet  in  its  tombs  and  monu- 
ments it  is  exceeded  by  many. 

No  kings  have  honoured  the  same  with  their  ashes,  and 
but  few  with  their  presence.^    And  it  is  not  without  some 

7  wcUhs  vn  it.]  The  sea  is  also  to  be  seen  from  the  north-west  towards 
WeUs,  to  the  south-east  off  the  Suffolk  coast ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
teleeoope,  vessels  are  to  be  seen  sailing  along  the  coast  between  Hap- 
{Nsburgh  and  Lowestoft. 

®  preseTice.]    This  is  certainly  an  error : — 
Heniy  I.  spent  his  Christmas  at  Norwich. — Sax.  Chron.  1122. 
Richurd  I.  visited  Norwich. — Kirhp€Urid:*8  MS.  notes, 
Eang  John  was  at  his  castle  in  Norwich  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October, 

1205. — Arckadogia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  142. 
Henxy  III.  visited  Norwich,  1256  and  1272.--See  BUymeHM, 
Edward  I.  kept  his  Eaater  at  Norwich,  1277. — Siowe, 
Sdward  II.  was  at  Norwich  in  January  1327. — Blomefidd. 
Edward  III.  held  a  tournament  at  Norwich  1841,  and  was  there  again 

in  1342  and  1344. 
Biohard  II.  visited  Norwich  m  1383,  according  to  HoUimgtked. 
'B.eiDTy  lY.  visited  the  city  in  1406,  as  appears  by  the  Norwich  Assembly 

Book. — Blomefidd. 
Henry  V.  visited  Norwich. — Kirhpatrich*8  MS.  notes. 
Henry  YI.  visited  Norwich  in  1448  and  1449. — Bhm^/ield, 
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wonder,  that  Norwich  having  been  for  a  long  time  so  con- 
siderable a  place,  so  few  kings  have  visited  it ;  of  which 
number,  among  so  many  monarchs  since  the  conquest,  'we 
find  but  four,  viz.  King  Henry  HI.,  Edward  I.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  our  gracious  sovereign  now  reigning,  King 
Charles  II.,  of  which  I  had  particular  reason  to  take  notice.' 

The  castle  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  King  William  tlie 
Conqueror;  but  we  find  not  that  he  was  here.  King 
Henry  YII.  by  the  way  of  Cambridge,  made  a  pilgrimage 
imto  W  alsingham ;  but  records  tell  us  not  that  lie  was  it 
Norwich.^  King  James  I.  came  sometimes  to  Thetford  fir 
his  hunting  recreation,  but  never  vouchsafed  to  advance 
twenty  miles  farther. 

Not  long  after  the  writing  of  these  papers.  Dean  Herbeit 
Astley  died,  a  civil,  generous,  and  public-minded  persoDf 
who  nad  travelled  in  Erance,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  and  was  bh 
terred  near  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Hobart :  unto  whom 
succeeded  my  honoured  Mend  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  a  prebood 
of  this  church,  and  rector  of  St.  Giles's  m  the  fieldi^ 
London;  a  person  of  singular  worth,  and  deserved  es- 
timation, the  honoiur  and  love  of  all  men ;  in  the  first  year 
of  whose  deanery,  1681,  the  prebends  were  these  : 


Mr.  Joseph  Loveland, 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Burton, 
Dr.  William  Hawkins, 


Dr.  William  Smith, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Hodges, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Prideauz. 


(But  Dr.  Burton  dying  in  that  year,  Mr.  Kichard  Kidder 
succeeded),  worthy  persons,  learned  men,  and  very  good 
preachers. 

Edward  IV.  was  in  Norwich  in  1469. — Blomefidd. 

Richard  III.  was  in  Norwich  in  1483. — Ibid, 

Henry  VII.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Norwich  in  1486. — Ibid, 

Elizabeth  came  on  her  progress  to  Norwich  in  1678. — Ibid. 

Charles  II.  visited  Norwich  in  1671,  and  is  the  last  sovereign  who  visited 

that  city. 

^  Sir  Thomas beingthen  knighted. 

*  btU  records,  <fec.]  From  the  authorities  cited  by  Blomefield  {Norwiek, 
part  i.  p.  174)  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  sovereign  visited 
Norwich  in  his  way  to  Walsingham. 
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ADDENDA. 

I  HAVE  by  me  the  picture  of  Chancellor  Spencer,  drawn 
'wlien  he  was  ninety  years  old,  as  the  inscription  doth  declare, 
'wliich  was  sent  unto  me  from  Colney. 

Though  Bishop  Nix  sat  long  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  yet 
38  not  there  much  delivered  of  him :  Fox  in  his  Martyrology 
lath  said  something  of  him*  in  the  story  of  Thomas  Bilney, 
'who  was  burnt  in  Lollard's  pit,  without  Bishopsgate,  in  his 

Bishop  Spencer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  11.  and 
IHenry  iV.,  sat  in  the  see  of  Norwich  thirty-seven  vears : 
of  a  soldier  made  a  bishop,  and  sometimes  exercising  tne  life 
^^f  a  soldier  in  his  episcopacy ;  for  he  led  an  army  into 
ZPlanders  on  the  behalf  of  rope  Urban  VI.  in  opposition  to 
Olement  the  anti-pope;  and  also  overcame  the  rebellious 
forces  of  Litster,  the  djrer,  in  Norfolk,  by  North  "Walsham, 
^  the  reign  of  King  Eichard  11. 

Those  that  would  know  the  names  of  the  citizens  who 
"were  chief  actors  in  the  tumult  in  Bishop  Skerewyng's 
"time,  may  find  them  set  down  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Gre- 
jgory  X. 

Some  bishops,  though  they  lived  and  died  here,  might  not 
l>e  buried  in  this  church,  as  some  bishops  probably  of  old, 
more  certainly  of  later  time.  r 

Here  concludes  Sir  Thomas  Broume^s  MS. 
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CONCEBNING  THE  TOO  NICE  CUBIOSITY  OP  CEKSUBIKa  THE 
PBESElfT,  OB  JUDGINa  IlfTO  JFTUBB  DISPENSATIONS.^ 

[posthumous  works,  p.  5i3.    ms»  sloav.  1S85  &  1869.] 

"Wx  have  enough  to  do  rightly  to  apprehend  and  cozudder 
tiungs  as  they  are,  or  have  been,  without  amusing  ouraelyes 
how  they  might  have  been  otherwise,  or  what  vnniatigma^ 
consequences,  and  diffinrences  might  have  otherwise  arisen 
upon  a  different  hce  of  things,  if  they  had  otherwise  fidlen 
out  in  the  state  or  actions  of  the  world. 

The  learned  King  Alphonso  would  have  had  the  calf  of  a 
■Dan's  las  placed  Wore  radier  than  behind :  and  thinks  he 
oould  find  many  commodities  firom  that  position. 

Iff  in  the  terraqueoua  gbbe,  tHH  that  now  is  land  had  been 
■ea,  and  all  that  is  sea  were  land,  what  wide  difference  there 
would  be  in  all  things,  as  to  constitution  of  climes,  tides, 
disparity  of  nayigation,  and  many  other  concerns,  were  a 
long  consideration. 

M  Sertoritts  had  pursued  his  designs  to  pass  his  days  in 
the  Fortunate  Islanos,  who  can  tell  Imt  we  might  haye  had 
many  noble  discoveries  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa ; 
and  perhaps  America  had  not  been  so  long  unknown  to  us. 

'  Concerning,  d:c.]  This  most  iDcorrect  title  I  strongly  incline  to 
maaoect  is  not  genuine. 

This  piece  and  the  following  are  mere  extracts  from  Sir  Thomas's 
Common  Place  Book. — ^Different  copies  of  the  first  occur  in  two  volumes 
of  BiSS.  in  the  Sloanian  Collection^  from  which  I  have  inserted  tt^-^i^TtSL 
additional  passages. 
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If  Nearchus,  admiral  to  Alexand,er  the  G-reat,  setting  out 
from  Persia,  had  sailed  about  AfHca,  and  come  into  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  straits  of  Hercules,  as  was  intended, 
we  might  have  heard  of  strange  things,  and  had  probably  a 
better  account  of  the  coast  of  Amca  than  was  lost  by 
Hanno. 

If  King  Perseus  had  entertained  the  barbarous  nations 
but  stout  warriors,  which  in  so  great  numbers  offered  their 
service  unto  him,  some  conjecti^e  it  might  be,  that  Pauliis 
Emilius  had  not  conquered  Macedon. 

If  [Antiochus?]  had  followed  the  counsel  of  Hannibal,  i 
and  come  about  by  Gullia  upon  the  Eomans,  who  knows  what 
success  he  might  have  had  against  them  P 

If  Scanderbeg  had  joined  his  forciBS  with  Hunniades,  as 
might  have  been  expected  before  the  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Cossoan,  in  good  probability  they  might  have  ruined  Ma- 
homet, if  not  the  Turkish  empire. 

If  Alexander  had  marched  westward,  and  warred  with  the 
Bomans,  whether  he  had  been  able  to  subdue  that  little  btifc 
valiant  people,  is  an  uncertainty :  we  are  sure  he  overcame 
Persia;  histories  attest  and  prophecies  foretell  the  same. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  Persians  should  be  conquered  by 
Alexander,  and  his  successors  by  the  Romans,  in  whom 
Providence  had  determined  to  settle  the  fourth  monarchy, 
which  neither  Pyrrhus  nor  Hannibal  must  prevent ;  though 
Hannibal  came  so  near  it,  that  he  seemed  to  miss  it  by  fatal 
infatuation :  which  if  he  had  effected,  there  had  been  such  a 
traverse  and  confusion  of  affairs,  as  no  oracle  could  have  ) 
predicted.  But  the  Eomans  must  reign,  and  the  course  of 
things  was  then  moving  towards  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
blessed  discovery  of  the  G-ospel :  our  Saviour  must  suffer  afc 
Jerusalem,  and  be  sentenced  by  a  Eoman  judge ;  St.  Paul, 
a  Soman  citizen,  must  preach  in  the  Boman  provinces,  and 
St.  Peter  be  bishop  of  Eome,  and  not  of  Carthage. 
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UPON  BEADIKG  HUBIBBAS. 
[posthumous  WOBKS,  p.  24.] 

The  Tray  of  burlesque  poems  is  very  ancient,  for  there 
as  a  ludicrous  mock  way  of  transferring  verses  of  famous 
jpoets  into  a  jocose  sense  and  argument,  and  they  were  called 
^D^iaty  or  FaroduB ;  divers  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
^ound  in  AthensBus. 

The  first  inventor  hereof  was  Hipponactes,  but  Hegemon, 
Sopater,  and  many  more  pursued  the  same  vein ;  so  that  the 

Sarodies  of  Ovid's  Bufibon,  Metamorphoses,  Biurlesques, 
ie    Eneiade  Travastito,  are  no  new  inventions,  but  old 
cies  revived. 

>n  excellent  parody  there  is  of  both  the  Scaligers  upon  an 

pigram  of  Catullus,  which  Stephens  hath  set  down  in  his 

"iscourse  of  Parodies :  a  remarkable  one  among  the  Greeks 

that  of  Matron,  in  the  words  and  epithets  of  Homer,  de- 

^W^ribing  the  feast  of  Xenocles,  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  to 

nbe  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Athenseus,  page  134,  edit, 

nOasaub. 


Alf   ACCOUNT  OP  ISLAIO),   allOS  ICELAIH),  IN  THE  YEAB 

MDCLXII.^ 


"^  [posthumous  WOKKS,  p.  1.] 

%     Obeat  store  of  drift-wood,  or-  float-wood,  is  every  year 
^past  up  on  their  shores,  brought  down  by  the  nortnern 
■■rinds,  which  serveth  them  for  fuel  and  other  uses,  the  greatest 
part  whereof  is  fir. 

^  An  accownt,  <jfcc.]  The  foUowing  brief  notices  respectiDg  IcelaDd 
were  collected  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  partly 
obtained  through  correspondence  with  Theodore  Jonas,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  resident  in  the  island ; — three  of  whose  letters  have  been  pre- 
•erved  in  the  British  Museiun.  These  letters  I  have  preferred  to  place 
immediately  after  the  paper  to  which  they  relate,  rather  than  in  the 
Correspondence. 
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Of  bears  there  are  none  in  the  country,  but  sometiinei  |v 
they  are  brought  down  from  the  north  upon  ice,  while  tbef  n 
follow  seals,  and  so  are  carried  away.  Two  in  this  maimff 
came  over  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Island,  this  last  yeu^ 
1662. 

No  conies  or  hares,  but  of  foxes  great  plenty,  whose  idute 
skins  are  much  desired,  and  brought  over  into  this  oounbT* 

The  last  winter,  1662,  so  cold  and  lasting  with  us  m 
England,  was  the  mildest  they  have  had  for  many  jetan  in 
Island. 

Two  new  eruptions,  with  slime  and  smoke,  were  observed 
the  last  year  in  some  mountains  about  Mount  Heda. 

Some  hot  mineral  springs  they  have,  and  very  effectual^ 
but  they  make  but  rude  use  thereof. 

The  rivers  are  large,  swift,  and  rapid,  but  have  many  fidli^ 
which  render  them  less  commodious ;  they  chiefly  abound 
with  salmons. 

They  sow  no  com,  but  receive  it  from  abroad. 

They  have  a  kind  of  large  lichen,  which  dried,  becometb 
hard  and  sticky,  growing  very  plentifuUy  in  many  places; 
whereof  they  make  use  for  food,  either  in  decoction  or 
powder,  some  whereof  I  have  by  me,  different  jfipom  any 
with  us. 

In  one  part  of  the  country,  and  not  near  the  sea,  there  is 
a  large  black  rock,  which,  polished,  resembleth  touchstone, 
as  I  have  seen  in  pieces  thereof,  of  various  figures. 

There  is  also  a  rock,  whereof  I  received  one  fragment, 
which  seems  to  make  it  one  kind  of  pisolithes  or  rather 
orohites,  as  made  up  of  small  pebbles,  m  the  bigness  and 
shape  of  the  seeds  of  ervtim  or  orohtcs. 

They  have  some  large  well-grained  white  pebbles,  and 
some  kind  of  white  cornelian  or  agath  pebbles,  on  the  shore, 
which  polish  well.  Old  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  these  parts, 
made  use  thereof  in  his  peculiar  art  of  tinging  and  colouring 
of  stones. 

Por  sheUs  found  on  the  sea  shore,  such  as  have  been 
brought  unto  me  are  but  coarse,  nor  of  many  kinds,  as 
ordinary  turbines,  chamas,  aspers,  Iseves,  &c. 

I  have  received  divers  kmds  of  teeth  and  bones  of 
cetaceous  fishes,  unto  which  they  could  assign  no  name. 

An  exceeding  fine  russet  down  is  sometimes  brought  unto 
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m,  which  their  great  number  of  fowls  afford,  and  sometimes 
•ibvre  of  feathers,  consisting  of  the  feathers  of  small  birds. 
:  Beside  shocks  and  litile  hainr  dogs,  they  bring  another 
iWtt  orer,  headed  like  a  fox,  which  they  say  are  bred  betwixt 
dogs  and  foxes ;  these  are  desired  by  the  shepherds  of  this 
'OOimtry. 

Green  plovers,  which  are  plentiM  here  in  the  winter,  are 
fimnd  to  breed  there  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

Some  sheep  have  been  brought  over,  but  of  coarse  wool, 
and  some  horses  of  mean  statoe,  but  strong  and  hardy ;  one 
whereof,  kept  in  the  pastures  by  Yarmouth,  in  the  summer, 
would  often  take  the  sea,  swimming  a  great  way,  a  mile  or 
two,  and  return  the  same :  when  its  provision  iiaoled  in  the 
ship  wherein  it  was  brought,  for  many  days  fed  upon  hoops 
and  cask ;  nor  at  the  l^d  would,  for  many  months,  be 
brought  to  feed  upon  oats. 

These  accounts  I  received  from  a  native  of  Island,  who 
comes  yearly  into  England ;  and  by  reason  of  my  long  ac- 
quaintance and  directions  I  send  unto  some  of  his  Mends 
against  the  elephantiasis  (leprosy),  constantly  visits  me 
before  his  return ;  and  is  ready  to  perform  for  me  what  I 
shall  desire  in  his  country ;  wherein,  as  in  other  ways,  I  shall 
be  very  ambitious  to  serve  the  noble  society,  whose  most 
honoiuring  servant  I  am. 

Thomas  Bbowitb.   J 

Norwkik,  JamuxrylB,  1663. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BIEDS  FOUND  IN  NOEFOLK. 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1830,  fol.  5—22 ;  and  31.] 

I  WILLINGLY  obey  your  command ;  in  setting  down  such 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals,  which  for  many  years  I  have 
observed  in  Norfolk.  .  »r  •:%^; 

Besides  the  ordinary  birds,  which  keep  constantly  in  the 
country,  many  are  discoverable,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
^hich  are  of  a  migrant  nature,  and  exchange  their  seats 
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according  to  the  season.  Those  which  come  in  the  sprins, 
coining  for  the  most  part  from  the  southward ;  those  whicn 
come  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  from  the  northward ;  so  that 
they  are  observed  to  come  in  great  flocks,  with  a  north-east 
¥mid,  and  to  depart  with  a  south-west :  nor  to  come  only  in 
flocks  of  one  kmd,  but  teal,  woodcocks,  fleldfarea,  thrushes, 
and  small  birds,  to  come  and  light  together ;  for  the  most 
part  some  hawks  and  bii^is  of  prey  attending  them. 

The  great  and  noble  kind  of  eagle,  called  aquila  Oesneri} 
I  have  not  seen  in  this  country ;  but  one  I  met  with  in  this 
country,  brought  from  Ireland,  which  I  kept  two  years, 
feeding  with  whelps,  cats,  rats,  and  the  like ;  in  all  that  while 
not  giving  it  any  water ;  which  I  afterward  presented  unto 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Scarburgh. 

Of  other  sorts  of  eagles,  there  are  several  kinds,  especiall) 
of  the  halyatm  or  fen  eagles ;  some  of  three  yards  and  t 
quarter  from  the  extremity  of  the  wings '?  whereof  one  being 
taken  alive,  grew  so  tame,  that  it  went  about  the  yard  feed- 
ing on  flsh,  red  herrings,  flesh,  and  any  oflals,  without  the 
least  trouble. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  sort  of  eagle,  called  an  osprey,*  whicli 
hovers  about  the  fens  and  broads,  and  will  dip  his  claw,  and 
take  up  a  flsh,  ofttimes ;  for  which  his  foot  is  made  of  as 
extraordinary  roughness,  for  the  better  fastening  and  holding 
of  it ;  and  the  like  they  will  do  unto  coots. 

Aldrovandus  takes  particular  notice  of  the  great  numbei 
of  kites  ^  about  London  and  about  the  Thames.  We  are  not 
without  them  here,  though  not  in  such  numbers.  Here  are 
also  the  grey*  and  bald^  buzzard ;  of  aU  which  the  great 

*  aquih,  GeaneriJ]  Falco  chryscBtos,  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  largest  oi 
the  genus,  known  to  breed  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland. 

*  some,  dfec]  Halicetus  nistUf — falco  ossifragus,  Lin.  The  sea  eagle. 
Few  specimens,  however,  measure  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  extremities  of  the  wings. 

A  specimen  of  F,  fvlvus,  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  has  been  caught  at 
Cromer.—  Q, 

*  osipTefy.'\  Falco  hcUicetiLS,  Lin.  The  osprey.  Sometimes  met  with 
near  Cromer. — O. 


4 


kites. 
*  fP-ey. 


F.  milvus,  L. 


Probably  F.  hateo. 
fi  hold.']    The  bald  buzzard  is  a  name  usually  given  to  the  osprey. 
Dr.  Browne,  however,  having  just  spoken  of  the  osprey,  must  here  refer 
to  some  other  species — perhaps  F,  cerug^inosus. 
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iKainber  of  broad  waters  and  warrens  make  no  small  number, 
and  more  than  in  woodland  counties. 

Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard  winters,  especially 
about  the  cham^ian  and  fieldy  part.  It  seems  they  have 
been  more  plentiful ;  for,  in  a  Dill  of  fare,  when  the  mayor 
entertained  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  I  met  with  cranes  in  a 
dish/ 

In  hard  winters,  elks,8  a  kind  of  wild  swaa,  are  seen  in  no 
smaU  number;  in  whom,  and  not  in  common  swans,  is  re- 
markable  that  strange  recurvation  of  the  wind  pipe  through 
tbe  stemon — and  the  same  is  also  observable  in  cranes.^  It 
is  probable  they  come  very  far ;  for  aU  the  northern  dis- 
coverers have  observed  them  in  the  remotest  parts ;  and 
like  divers  and  other  northern  birds,  if  the  winter  be  mild, 
tbey  commonly  come  no  farther  southward  than  Scotland ; 
if  very  hard,  they  go  lower,  and  seek  more  southern  places ; 
wliich  is  the  cause  that,  sometimes,  we  see  them  not  before 
Christmas  or  the  hardest  time  of  winter. 

A  white  large  and  strong-billed  fowl,  called  a  ganet,- 
which  seems  to  be  the  greater  sort  of  larus  ;  whereof  I  met 
with  one  killed  by  a  greyhound,  near  Swaffham ;  another  in 
Marshland,  while  it  fought,  and  would  not  be  forced  to  take 
wing:  another  entangled  in  a  herring-net,  which,  taken 
alive,  was  fed  with  herrings  for  a  while.  It  may  be  named 
larus  major,  leucophaopterus  ;  as  being  white  and  the  top  of 
the  wings  brown!^      i'         '  S 

In  hard  winters  I  have  also  met  with  that  large  and 
strong-billed  fowl,  which  Clusius  describeth  by  the  name  of 
skua  Soyeri?  sent  him  from  the  Faro  Islands,  by  Hoierus, 
a  physician ;  one  whereof  was  shot  at  Hickling,  while  two 
thereof  were  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse. 

As  also  that  large  and  strong-billed  fowl,  spotted  like  a 
starling,  which  Clusius   nameth  mergus  major  Farrensis^ 

^  dish.]    Cranes  are  no  longer  met  with  in  this  country. 

*  dka,]  Elk;  one  of  the  popular  names  given  to  the  wild  swan,  A. 
cygnua, 

•  crcmea.]   Willoughby. 

>  ganet."]    Pdecanua  bassanuSf  L. 

*  tkua  ffoyeri.]  Larus  catarracteSf  L.  Zestri*  catarrctctes,  Temm. 
8k%ta  gull,  Latham,  Pennant,  and  Bewick. 

•  mergua  major  Farrensit.]  Dr.  Browne's  description  leaves  little 
doubt  that  he  refers  to  colynrnu  glacialis,  L.  the  great  northern  dWec  \ 
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as  frequenting  the  Earo  Islands,  seated  above  Shetland ;  (me 
whereof  I  sent  unto  my  worthy  Mend  Dr.  Scarlmrgh. 

Here  is  also  the  pica  marvna^  or  sea-pie. 

Many  sorts  of  lari^  sea-mews,  and  cobs.  The  larus  ma^f 
in  great  abundance,  in  herring  time,  about  Yarmouth. 

LartM  (dba^  or  pewits,  in  such  plenty,  about  Horsey,  thafc 
they  sometimes  bring  them  in  carts  to  Norwich,  and  sefl 
them  at  small  rates  ;  and  the  country  people  make  use  of 
their  eggs  in  puddings,  and  otherwise ;  great  plenty  thereof 
have  bred  about  Scoulton  Meers,  and  from  thence  sent  ta 
London. 

La/rus  cinereusj  greater  and  smaller,  but  a  coarse  mest^ 
commonly  called  stems. 

JBRrundo  mcmna^  or  sea-swallow,  a  neat  white  and  forked- 
tail  bird ;  but  much  longer  than  a  swallow. 

The  cieonia  or  stork,  I  have  seen  in  the  fens  ;  and  some 
have  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between  this  and  Yarmouth. 

The  platea  or  shovelard,*  which  build  upon  the  tops  of 
high  trees.  They  have  formerly  built  in  the  Hemery,  at 
Claxton  and  Eeedham ;  now  at  Trimley,  in  Suffolk.  They 
come  in  March,  and  are  shot  by  fowlers,  not  for  their  meat, 
but  the  handsomeness  of  the  same ;  remarkable  in  thar 
white  colour,  copped  crown,  and  spoon  or  spatule-like  biU. 

Corvus  mcmnus}  cormorants ;  builduig  at  B-eedham,  upon 
trees  from  whence  King  Charles  the  Eirst  was  wont  to  be 

though  his  synonym  is  not  correctly  given.     It  is  called  by  Gliuiiis, 
colymbus  maximus  ferroensis,    seu  arctkus; — ^by  Willoughby,   mer^ 
maximus  faroeTisis. 
■*  pica  mariria.]     Tlcematopus  ostralegm,  L.     The  oyster-catcher, 

*  larus  major. 1  This  name  was  given  long  after,  by  Catesby,  to  L. 
atriciUa,  L.  Dr.  Browne,  quoting  from  memory,  may  probably  refer 
to  L.  fusctiSy  L.     L.  cinereits  inaximAis,  Will.    The  wagel  guU. 

®  Jxvru8  aiba.']    Larus  Hdibv/ndiiSf  L.     The  pewit  gull. 

'  larv>s  cinereus.]  It  seems  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  species 
here  referred  to  : — certainly  not  the  "greater  and  lesser"  stem,  stema 
hirundo  and  mirnUa,  the  former  of  which  is  certainly  the  bird  neit 
mentioned ;  and  neither  of  which  is  called  the  stem,  which  is  stoma 
fissipes.  He  may  refer  to  S.  mirmta  and  fissipes  ;  or  possibly,  but  not  io 
probably,  to  L.  cineraHus  and  canvs,  L.  the  red-legged  and  commoo 
gulls,  L.  cinerevs  major  and  minor  of  Aldrovandus. 

^  hirundo  Tnarina.']    Sterna  hirtmdo,  L. 

'  shovelard.]    Platalea  leucorodia,  L.     Spoonbill. 

*  corvvs  manmi9.'\    Peleea/rms  carbOf  L.    The  cormorant. 
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supplied.  Beside  the  rock  cormorant,^  which  breedeth  in 
bhe  rocks,  in  northern  countries)  and  cometh  to  us  in  the 
Brinter,  somewhat  differing  from  the  other  in  largeness  and 
BTbiteness  under  the  wings. 

A  sea-fowl  called  a  sherewater,^  somewhat  billed  like  a 
Dormorant,  but  much  lesser ;  a  strong  and  fierce  fowl^hoyering 
about  ships  when  they  cleanse  their  fish.  Two  were  kept 
gix  weeks,  cramming  them  with  fish  which  they  would  not 
Feed  on  of  themselves.  The  seamen  told  me  they  had  kept 
bli^n  three  weeks  without  meat ;  and  I,  giving  over  to  feed 
bhem,  found  they  lived  sixteen  days  without  taking  anything. 

Bemacles,  brants,  (brantay  are  common. 

Sheldrakes.     Sheledracua  Jonstoni, 

Barganders,  a  noble-coloured  fowl  (vulpanser)^  which  herd 
in  coney-burrows  about  Norrold  and  other  places. 

"Wild  geese.     Anserferus.^ 

Scotch  goose.     Anser  scoticus, 

Gk>osander.     Merganser? 

Mergus  aciUi/rostria  spedosus  or  loon,  a  handsome  and 
specious  fowl,  cristated,®  and  with  divided  fin  feet  placed 
v^ery  backward,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  such  which  the 
Dutch  call  (trsvoote.  They  have  a  peculiar  formation  in  the 
leg  bone,  which  hath  a  long  and  sharp  process  extending 
above  the  thigh  bone.  They  come  about  April,  and  breed 
in  the  broad  waters ;  so  making  their  nest  on  the  water,  that 
their  eggs  are  seldom  dry  while  they  are  set  on. 

Mergus  acutvrostris  emeretuf,^  which  seemeth  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  the  former. 

Mergus  nwnor}  the  smaller  divers  or  dab-chicks,  in  rivers 
and  broad  waters. 

*  rock  cormorcmt.]  Probably  the  crested  cormorant,  thought  to  be 
bat  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

^  sherewater.]    ProceUa/ria  paff/MUf  L.     The  shearwater. 

*  brcmta.]  Anas  erythropua  and  bendcla,  Jj.  The  bemacle  and  brent 
goose. 

*  vtUpcmaer.']  Anas  tadoma,  L.  Vulpanaer,  Gesner  and  Aldrov. 
Sheldrake  or  burrow  duck.  "  Barganders/'  the  name  given  this  species 
by  Dr.  Browne,  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  biirrow-ganders, 

•  anser  ferw.]    Anas  anser  feruSy  L.    The  grey  lag  or  grey  leg. 
^  mergoTiser.]    Mergvs  mergamser,  L. 

•  cristated.]    Podiceps  cristattis,  Lath.     Col/yrnbus,  L. 

•  mergus  acwtirostris  cinereus.]    Podiceps  winaior,  Lath. 
>  mergus  minor,']    Podiceps  minora  lb. 
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Mergua  serratua?  the  saw-billed  diver,  bigger  and  longer 
than  a  duck,  distinguished  from  other  divers  bj.a  notable 
saw-bill,  to  retain  its  slippeiy  p]^7»  as  living  much  upon 
eels,  whereof  we  have  seldom  failed  to  find  some  in  tneir 
bellies. 

Divers  other  sorts  of  dive-fowl;  more  remarkable  tbe 
mustelafmca^  and  mustela  vcmegata,^  the  grey  dun,  and  the 
variegated  or  party-coloured  weazel,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance it  beareth  unto  a  weasel  in  the  head. 

Many  sorts  of  wUd  ducks  which  pass  under  names  yf& 
known  unto  fowlers,  though  of  no  great  signification,  as 
smee,  widgeon,  arts,  ankers,  noblets : — 

The  most  remarkable  are,  anasjplatyrhinchosf  a  remarkably 
broad-billed  duck. 

And  the  sea-pheasant,^  holding  some  resemblance  unto 
that  bird  in  some  feathers  in  the  tail. 

Teals,  querquedula^  wherein  scarce  any  place  more  abomid- 
ing.  The  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  verymanj 
decoys,  especially  between  Norwich  and  the  sea,  making  this 
place  very  much  to  abound  in  wild  fowl. 

Fulic(B  cottcd?  coots,  in  very  great  flocks  upon  the  broad 
waters.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  kite  or  buzzard,  I  have 
seen  them  unite  from  all  parts  of  the  shore,  in  strange  num- 
bers ;  when,  if  the  kite  stoops  near  them,  they  will  fling  up, 
and  spread  such  a  flash  of  water  with  their  wings,  that  they 
will  endanger  the  kite,  and  so  keep  him  off  again  and  again 
in  open  opposition ;  and  a  handsome  provision  they  make 
about  their  nest  against  the  same  bird  of  prey,  by  bending 
and  twining  the  rushes  and  reeds  so  about  them,  that  they 
cannot  stoop  at  their  young  ones,  or  the  dam  while  she 
sitteth. 

^  mergus  serratxis.']    Probably  mergus  serrator,  L. 

^  mustda  fmca.']    Mergus  castor,  L.     The  dun  diver  ? 

*  mustela  variegata.]  Probably  mergus  cUbellus,  L.  The  smew ;  which 
Gesner  calls  M.  mustelaris. 

*  platy^rhinchos.']    A,  clypeata,  L.     The  shoveller. 

®  sea-pheasant.']  A.  acuta,  L.  The  pintail  duck.  Sometimes  taken 
in  the  Hempstead  decoy. — G, 

"^  querquedvla.]  A.crecca,lu.  Querquedula  oi Qsesnev,  Aldrovandus 
and  Ray  scarcely  distinguished  the  teal  from  the  gargany,  A,  querqvx- 
dula,  L. 

8  fulicce  cottce.]    F.  atra,  L.    The  coot. 
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'  Oallinula  aquatica,^  moor  hen,  and  a  kind  of  ralla  aqua^ 
tica}  or  water  rail. 

An  onocrotaltcs,  or  pelican,  shot  upon  Horsey  Fen,  May 
22, 1663,  which,  stuffed  and  cleansed,  I  yet  retain.  It  was 
three  yards  and  a  half  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings ; 
the  chowle  and  beak  answering  the  usual  description ;  the 
extremities  of  the  wings  for  a  span  deep  brown ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  white ;  a  fowl  which  none  could  remember  upon 
'  this  coast.  About  the  same  time  I  heard  one  of  the  king's 
'  pelicans  was  lost  at  St.  James's  ;^  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
same. 

Ana8  arctica  Cluaiif  which  though  he  placeth  about  the 
Faro  Islands,  is  the  same  we  caU  a  puffin,  common  about 
AjDglesea,  in  Wales,  and  sometimes  taken  upon  our  seas,  not 
sumciently  described  by  the  nBrne  oi ^uffinus  ;  the  bill  being 
80  remarkably  differing  from  other  ducks,  and  not  hori- 
zontally, but  meridiona&y,  formed,  to  feed  in  the  clefts  of  the 
TO<^8,  of  insects,  shell-fish,  and  others. 

The  great  number  of  rivers,  rivulets,  and  plashes  of  water 
makes  hems  and  hemeries  to  abound  in  these  parts ;  young 
hems  being  esteemed  a  festival  dish,  and  much  desired  by 
some  palates. 

The  (irdea  stellarisy  hotaurus,  or  bitour,  is  also  common, 
and  esteemed  the  better  dish.  In  the  belly  of  one  I  found 
a  firog  in  a  hard  frost  at  Christmas.  Another,  kept  in  a 
garden  two  years,  feeding  it  with  fish,  mice,  and  frogs ;  in 
defect  whereof,  making  a  scrape^  for  sparrows  and  small 
birds,  the  bitour  made  shift  to  maintain  herself  upon  them. 

JBistarda,  or  bustards,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  champian 
and  field^  part  of  this  country.  A  large  bird,  accounted  a 
dainty  dish,  observable  in  the  strength  of  the  breast-bone 
and  snort  heel.    Lays  an  egg  much  larger  than  a  turkey. 

'  gallinula  ttquaUca,"]  The  moor  hen  is  gaUinula  chloropuB,  Lath. 
(fuliea,  L.) 

'  ralla  aqwUieaJ]    BaUus  aquaHeut,Jj,    O.  aquaiiea,  of  Bomemaihon, 

'  St,  Jameit,']  Bat  for  this  informatioxi,  the  pelican  might  probably 
have  been  added  to  our  Fauna  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Browne. — See 
Braids  Evdyn,  i.  878. 

'  ofuu  arctica  Chuii,']    Alca  arctieay  L. 

*  tcrape,"]  A  scrape,  or  icraip,  is  a  term  used  in  Norfolk,  for  a  quan- 
tity of  chim^  mixed  with  grain,  frequently  laid  as  a  decoy  to  attnurt 
■midl  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  shootmg  or  netting  ih«iii. 


JK»fMd7ffiv^  or  dottacn,  ibonfc  Tlictfsd  and  t 

pin,  wiu^  (tomes  nnto  na  in  September  mdlllavd 
met  \em^  and  m  «a  CTreflmt  din. 

There  k  abo  a  tea  dotteiefl,  muif  Lai  lessb 
eoHwred  tiiaii  tlie  luiiaei. 

Ctodwjti;  token cliieifmlijvdikiid;tiioa^oi 
an  not  wiliwnit  tbem;  accomilcd  tiie  damtieg^dial 
land ;  and,  I  think,  fi>r  tiie  liigneai,  of  tiie  Inggeat 

Onata,  or  knofta,*  a  amall  bird,  wlueh,  taken  with  i 
eictnirdy  fat,  bemg  mewed  and  te^  widi  eom. 
lighted  in  the  roam,  thej  feed  day  and  night ;  and  ^ 
are  at  their  heig^  of  firtnen,  thej  begin  to  grow  J 
are  then  killed,  n  at  their  prime,  and  i^  to  dedin 

BrythropuB^  or  redshank;^  a  bM eommofn  in  the 
nd  A  common  food,  but  no  daintj  didL 

A  mvjf  (Adxf  a  niudl  dark  giej  bird,  little  biggc 
atint,  01  fistness  bejond  any.  It  comes  in  Maj  int 
land  and  other  parts,  and  abides  not  abore  a  moi 
weeks. 

Stints^  in  great  number  about  the  sea  shore  and 
abont  Htiffkey,  Bumham,  and  other  parts. 

Anothor  small  bird,  somewhat  larger  than  a  stint 
ehwrr^^  and  is  commonly  taken  among  them. 

JPltmaliSf  or  plover,^  green  and  grey,  in  great  plei 
Thctford,  and  many  other  heaths.  They  breed  not 
but  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  plentifully  in  I< 

The  lapwing  or  vanellua^  common  over  all  the  he 

Ouokoos  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  £ar  exceeding  the 
blffnoM.^  Some  have  attempted  to  keep  them  in  wai 
nlUho  wintor,  but  it  hath  not  succeeded.  In  their  i 
thoy  rtuigo  vory  far  northward ;  for  in  the  summer 
to  bo  ibuud  as  high  as  Iceland. 

*  ifHOiVMrZ/MA.]    Chat'mfHwt  morineUm,  L. 

^  n><^^ii#l\1    £b)/<»iHtJr  coUdris,  L. 

*  0  m^^  ehit^]     VtxiiMy  oue  of  the  genua  tringa, 

*  ^^»¥pr^]    Vhwwiriui plwnaUs,  L. 

*  hiifHtm.]    JDitf^ng  only  in  «g«  or  sex. 
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Avis  pmnans  ;^  TvSe ;  a  marsli  bird  of  the  greatest  YBnety- 
)Df  colours,  every  one  therein  somewhat  var^g  from  other. 
Ibe  fexoale  is  oailed  a  reeve,  without  any  ruff  about  the  neck, 
leaser  than  the  other,  and  hardly  to  be  got.  They  are  almost 
■U  cocks,  and,  put  together,  ^ht  and  destroy  each  other ; 
andforepare  themselves  to  fight  like  cocks,  though  they  seem 
b^  have  no  other  offensive  piyrt  but  the  bill.  They  lose  their 
raffs  about  the  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  as  we  [have 
(Otbierved,  keeping  them  in  a  garden  from  May  till  the  next 
ppnjig.  They  most  abound  in  Marshland,  but  are  also  in 
good  number  in  the  marshes  between  Norwich  and  Xar- 
asouth. 

Of  picui  muartimf  or  woodspeck,  many  kinds.  The  green, 
lihe  zed,^  the  Uueomelamu^  or  neatly  marked  black  and  white, 
snd  i^e  dnerewf  or  dun-coloured  little  bird,  called  a  zi«t« 
hack.  Eemarkable,  in  the  larger,  are  the  hardness  <^  ihe 
bin  and  skull,  and  the  long  nerves  which  tend  ynto  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  shooteth  oat  the  tongue  above  an  inch 
out  of  the  mouui,  and  so  licks  up  insects.  They  make  tbe 
holeB  in  trees  without  any  consideration  of  the  winds  or 
quarters  of  heaven ;  but  as  the  rottaoness  thereof  best 
^ordeth  convenience. 

Black  heron.^  Black  on  the  sides,  the  bo^xmi  of  tiie  neck, 
with  white  grey  on  the  outside,  spotted  all  along  with  black 
on  the  inside.  A  black  coppe  of  small  feathers,  some  a  span 
long;  bill  pointed  and  yellow,  three  inches  long;  back, 
heron-coloured,  intermixed  with  long  white  feathers;  tiie 
aftrong  feathers  black;  the  breast  black  and  white,  most 
Mack;  the  legs  and  feet  not  green,  but  an  ordinaiy  daik 
oock  colour. 

The  number  of  rivulets,  becks,  and  streams,  whose  banks 
are  beset  with  willows  and  alders,  which  give  occasion  of 
easier  fishing  and  stooping  to  the  water,  makes  tiiat  hand- 
some-coloured bird  abound,  which  is  called  dUedo  iipida,  or 

*  avia  puffnamJ]    THngapugnaXfli. 

*  picua  martivs.']      The  black  woodpecker,  extremely  rare  in  tiiiB 
country.     "  HabUat  vix  va  Andia"  says  linnsBiu. 

"*  trrf.]    Probably  P.  major,  L. 

*  leuoomdcmau .']  P.  mmor,  L. 

*  cmereut,}    SutaEwropea,  Lin.  Nutibatoh. 

>  black  heron.']  No  British  species  appean  to  oorreBpo&d  so  neariy 
with  Dr.  Browne's  description  t^Ardea  Pwrpurea, 
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the  kingfiBher.  Th&y  build  in  holes  about  mvel-piH 
wherein  is  to  be  found  a  great  quantity^  of  small  fish-bonei; 
and  lay  yerj  handsome  round  and,  as  it  were,  polished  efjjf' 

An  hobby-bird  :^  so  called  because  it  comes  either  mtl^ 
or  a  little  before,  the  hobbies,  in  the  spring.  Of  the  bignea 
of  a  thrush,  coloured  and  paned  like  a  hawk  ;  maryellodij 
subject  to  the  yertigo,  and  are  sometimes  taken  -in  tiiM 
fits. 

Uhupa,  or  hoopebird,  so  named  from  its  note ;  a  gaUttt 
marked  bird,  which  I  haye  often  seen,  and  it  is  not  hard  is 
shoot  them. 

Binglestones,'  a  small  white  and  black  bird,  like  a  wagliilt 
and  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  motacilla  marina^  commoii 
about  Yarmouth  sands.  They  lay  their  eg^  in  the  sand  aol 
shingle,  about  June,  and,  as  the  Eringo  diggers  tell  me,  nok 
set  them  flat,  but  upright,  like  eggs  in  salt. 

The  arcuata^  or  curlew,  frequent  about  the  sea-coast. 

There  is  also  a  handsome  tall  bird,  remarkably  eyed,  anl 
with  a  bill  not  above  two  inches  long,  commonly  called  i 
stone  curlew  ;^,  but  the  note  thereof  more  resembleth  that 
of  a  green  plover,  and  breeds  about  Thetford,  about  the^ 
stone  and  shmgle  of  the  rivers. 

Avoseta,  called  [a]  shoeing-hom,  a'  tall  black  and  white 
bird,  with  a  bill  semicircularly  reclining  or  bowed  upward; 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  feed ;  answe^ 
able  unto  the  avoseta  Jhalorum,  in  Aldrovandus,  a  sununar 
marshbird,  and  not  unfrequent  in  Marshland. 

A  yorwhelp,^  so  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note,  a 
grey  bird  intermingled  with  some  whitish  yellowish  feathers, 
somewhat  lon^-legged,  and  the  bill  about  an  inch  and  a  half ; 
esteemed  a  damty  dish; 

^  hchby-hird.']  Surely  this  may  be  ytmx  torquiUaf  L.  the  wryneck ; 
the  smgular  motion  of  its  head  and  neck  was  probably  attributed  to 
vertigo. 

'  riTiglettonesJ]  Charadriut  hicUicula,  L.  The  ring  dottereL  Plentiful 
near  Blakeney. — O, 

*  arcucUa.'l    Scolopax  arquata,  L. 

^  curlew,]  Charadriut  adicnemua,  L.  The  great  or  Norfolk  ployer, 
or  thick-kneed  bustard. 

^  yarwJUlp.'l  Scolopax  ^gocephala,  L.  is  called  the  yarwhelp  : — ^bai 
the  bill  is  four  inches  long. 
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Zioxia^  or  curvirostray  a  bird  a  little  bigger  than  a  thrush, 
if  fine  colours,  and  pretty  note,  differently  from  other  birds, 
be  upper  and  lower  bill  crossing  each  other ;  of  a  very  tame, 
latnre;  comes  about  the  beginning  of  summer.  I  have 
cii6wn  them  kept  in  cages ;  but  not  to  outlive  the  winter. 

A  kind  of  coccothrauates,^  called  a  coble-bird,  bigger  than 
I  thrush,  finely  coloured  and  shaped  like  a  bunting.  It  is 
shiefly  seen  in  summer,  about  cherry-time. 

A  small  bird  of  prey,  called  a  birdcatcher,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  thrush,  and  linnet-coloured,  'with  a  longish  white 
bill,  and  sharp ;  of  a  very  fierce  and  wild  nature,  though 
kept  in  a  cage,  and  fed  with  flesh ; — a  kind  of  lanius, 

A  dorhawk^  or  kind  of  accipiter  muscarim^  conceived  to 
have  its  name  from  feeding  upon  flies  and  beetles ;  of  a  wood- 
oock  colour,  but  paned  like  a  hawk ;  a  very  little  pointed 
bill :  large  throat ;  breedeth  with  us ;  and  lays  a  marvellous 
handsome  spotted  e^g.  Though  I  have  opened  many,  I 
could  never  find  anything  considerable  in  their  maws.  Cch 
frimulgTis, 

Avis  trogloditica^  or  chock,  a  small  bird,  mixed  of  black 
and  white,  and  breeding  in  coney-burrows ;  whereof  the 
Warrens  are  fuU  from  April  to  September ;  at  which  time 
they  leave  the  country.  Thev  are  taken  with  an  hobby  and 
H  net ;  and  are  a  very  good  dish. 

Spermalegous  rooks,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  quan- 
Itity  of  corn-fields  and  rook  groves,  are  in  great  plenty.  The 
young  ones  are  commonly  eaten ;  sometimes  sold  in  Nor- 
wich market,  and  many  are  killed  for  their  livers,  in  order  to 
tiie  cure  of  the  rickets. 

*  Crows,  as  everywhere;  and  also  the  corvus  variegatus^ 
or  pied  crow,  with  dun  and  black  interchangeable.  They 
come  in  the  winter,  and  depart  in  the  summer ;  and  seem  to 
,be  the  same  which  Clusius  describeth  in  the  Faro  Islands, 
iftom  whence  perhaps  these  come.     I  have  seen  them  very 

■i  

'    '  laxias.]    The  crossbill.    Laxia  curvirostroy  L. 

*  coccoth^uates.']    Loxia  coccothrattsteSt  L.    The  grossbeak. 

'  dorhavfk^    CaprimtUgua  Ewropanis,  L.    The  goat-sucker. 
'     *  avis  trofftoditica,]     By  the  term  avia  troglod{ti4:a,  Dr.  Browne  pro- 
htbly  intended  a  kind  of  wren.  He  refers  very  possibly  to  the  wheatear^ 
fMotaeilla  (enanthe,  L. 

»  corvut  variegaiua.]    Corvua  comix,  L.     The  hooded  crow, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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common  in  Ireland;   but  not  known  in   many  parts  oil ^j 
England.  1 1^| 

Corviis  major ;  ravens ;  in  good  plenty  about  the  city;  I  ^ 
which  makes  so  few  kites  to  be  seen  hereabout.  TheybuMItr; 
in  woods  very  early,  and  lay  eggs  in  February. 

Among  the  many  monedulas  or  jackdaws,  I  could  neyerii  .^.^^ 
those  parts  observe  the  pyrrhocorux  or  Cornish  choueh,  ^  I  (ij, 
red  legs  and  bill,  to  bo  commonly  seen  in  Cornwall;  aoi 
though  there  be  here  very  great  store  of  partridges,  yet  lie 
[French  red-legged  partridge  is  not  to  be  met  with.*    Th 
ralla  or  rail,  we  have  counted  a  dainty  dish ;  as  also  no  simf 
number  of  quails.     The  heathpoult,^  common  in  the  nortk, 
is  unknown  here,  as  also  the  grouse ;  though  I  have  hearl 
some  have  been  seen  about  Lynn.     The  calandrier  or  grei^ 
crested  lark  (jalerita),  I  have  not  met  with  here,*  thoii^ 
with  three  other  sorts  of  larks; — the  ground-lark,  wood-Ian, 
and  tit-lark. 

Stares  or  starlings,  in  great  numbers.  Most  remarkable  | 
in  their  numerous  flocks,  which  I  have  observed  about  the 
autumn,  when  they  roost  at  night  in  the  marshes,  in  safe 
places,  upon  reeds  and  alders ;  which  to  observe,  I  went  to 
the  marshes  about  sunset ;  where  standing  by  their  usual 
place  of  reaort,  I  observed  very  many  flocks  flying  from  all 
quarters,  w^hich,  in  less  than  an  hour's  space,  came  all  in, 
and  settled  in  innumerable  numbers  in  a  small  compass. 

G-reat  variety  of  finches  and  other  small  birds,  whereot 
one  very  small,  called  a  whin-bird,  marked  with  fine  yello«^ 
spots,  and  lesser  than  a  wren.  There  is  also  a  small  bird, 
called  a  chipper,  somewhat  resembling  the  former,  which 
comes  in  the  spring,  and  feeds  upon  the  first  buddings  of 
birches  and  other  early  trees. 

A  kind  of  anthus,  goldfinch,  or  fool's  coat,  commonly  called 
a  draw-water,  finely  marked  witli  red  and  yellow,  and  a  white 
bill,  which  they  take  with  trap-cages,  in  Norwich  gardens, 
and,  fastening  a  chain  about  them,  tied  to  a  box  of  water,  it 
makes  a  shift,  with  biU.  and  leg,  to  draw  up  the  water  in  to 

^  Frenchy  <t'c.]  Our  Norfolk  sportsmen  can  bear  witnoss  that  thi> 
Bpecies  is  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

*  heathpoult.']    Or  black  grouse. 

*  here.l  Nor  any  one  else,  in  England,  if  he  refers  to  alauda  crittata, 
which  is  the  A.  sylventris  goUerita  of  Frisch. 
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it  from  the  little  pot,  hanging  by  the  chain  about  a  foot 
below. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1664,  a  very  rare  bird  was  sent  me, 
killed  about  Crostwick,  which  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of 
jay.  The  bill  was  black,  strong,  and  bigger  than  a  jay's ; 
somewhat  yellow  claws,  tipped  black  ;  three  before  and  one 
claw  behind.     The  whole  bird  not  so  big  as  a  jay. 

The  head,  neck,  and  throat,  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  back 
land  upper  parts  of  the  wing,  of  a  russet  yellow ;  the  fore 
^art  of  the  wing,  azure ;  succeeded  downward  by  a  greenish 
n&lue;  then  on  the  flpng  feathers,  bright  blue;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  wing  outwardly,  of  a  brown ;  inwardly,  of  a 
merry  blue  ;  the  belly,  a  light  faint  blue  ;  the  back,  toward 
the  tail,  of  a  purple  blue;  the  tail,  eleven  feathers  of  a 
greenish  colour ;  the  extremities  of  the  outward  feathers 
thereof,  white  with  an  eye  of  green. — Oanrulm  a/rgentora- 
tensis.^ 


JAN  ACCOUNT  OF  FISHES,  <fec.  FOUND  IN 
NOEFOLK  AND  ON  THE  COAST.] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1830,  fol.  23—30,  &  32—38;  &  1882,"  fol.  145,  6.] 

It  may  well  seem  no  easy  matter  to  give  any  considerable 
account  of  fishes  and  animals  of  the  sea ;  wherein,  'tis  said, 
that  there  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts,  because  they  live  in  an  element  wherein  they 
are  not  so  easily  discoverable.  Notwithstanding,  probable  it 
is  that  afler  this  long  navigation,  search  of  the  ocean,  bays, 
creeks,  estuaries,  and  rivers,  that  there  is  scarce  any  fish  but 

*  gamUus  argerUoratensia.']    Coracias  garrula,  L.    The  roller. 

1   1882]    The  first  paragraph  of  this  paper  I  met  with  in  1882  MS. 

Sloan,  preceded  by  the  words  "  J  willingly  obey  your  eo "  which 

were  left  unfinished,  and  struck  through  with  the  pen.  The  author 
probably  at  one  time  intended  the  account  of  fishes,  &c.,  to  be  distinct 
from  that  of  birds,  and  wrote  this  as  an  introductory  paragraph.  I  have 
therefore  so  preserved  it  ;  though  both  subjects  are  mentioned  in  th^ 
firftt  paragraph  of  the  tract  on  birds. 

t2 
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hath  been  seen  by  some  man ;  for  the  laree  and  breathiog 
sort  thereof  do  sometimes  discover  themBeives  above  vater, 
and  the  other  are  in  such  numbers  that  at  one  time  or  otiiei 
they  are  discovered  and  taken,  even  the  most  barbaarooi 
nations  being  much  addicted  to  fishing :  and  in  America  an! 
the  new  discovered  world  the  people  were  well  ac^aainted 
with  fishes  of  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  fishes  thereof  hire 
been  since  described  by  industrious  writers.  Pliny  seav 
too  short  in  the  estimate  of  their  number  in  the  ooean,  irlio 
reckons  up  but  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  species :  M 
the  seas  being  now  farther  known  and  searcheOy  BeUoniv 
much  enlargeth ;  and  in  his  book  of  birds  thus  deUvocelii 
himself: — "Although  I  think  it  impossible  to  reduce tiie 
same  unto  a  certain  number,  yet  I  may  fireely  say,  that  'tis 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  find  out  more  tlum  five  hundied 
species  of  fishes,  three  hundred  sorts  of  birds,  more  thwi 
three  hundred  sorts  of  four-footed  animals,  and  forty  dive^ 
sities  of  serpents."^ 

Of  fishes  sometimes  the  larger  sort  are  taken  or  oome 
ashore.  A  spermaceti  whale,  of  sixty-two  feet  long,  near 
"Wells ;  another  of  the  same  kind,  t\iv^enty  years  before,  at 
Hunstanton  ;  and,  not  far  off,  eight  or  nine  came  ashore,  and 
two  had  young  ones  after  they  were  forsaken  by  the  water.' 

^  serpents.]  Naturalists  now  enumerate  800  species  of  beasts ;  and  at 
least  60,000  of  insects. — Gray, 

^  sometimes,  <t'C.]  A  whale,  58  feet  long,  was  cast  ashore  at  Overstrand, 
in  the  spring  of  1822  (I  think) ;  and  another  went  spouting  past  Cromer, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  1829,  a  whale,  only  24  feet  long,  was  cast  ashore 
and  killed  at  Runton.  He  was  of  the  Balcena  division,  with  a  whale- 
bone mouth,  and  no  teeth ;  and  as  fiir  as  I  could  make  out,  I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  boops  bcUoena  species — as  the  man  who  made  the  capture 
told  me,  the  nose  was  very  sharp  pointed — ^but  it  was  much  hadied 
before  I  saw  it.  I  found  the  extreme  width  of  the  tail  was  3  feet  11 
inches.  It  was  dark,  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  white  below  in 
folds.  There  were  two  spout-holes  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
head.  Almost  an  inch  and  half  thickness  of  blubber ;  and  the  oil 
which  has  been  made  from  it  is  remarkably  fine.  The  WkiUe-bone  fringe 
in  its  mouth  was  nearly  white :  the  length  of  the  jaw-bones,  3  feet 
7  inches.  It  did  not  look  tempting  enough  to  make  me  bring  any  of 
the  meat  away  ;  but  at  Northrepps  hall,  a  steak  was  cooked,  and  tasted 
like  tender  beef.— ^. 
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A  grampus,  above  sixteen  feet  long,  taken  at  Yarmouth, 
four  years  ago.^ 

.  The  tursio,  or  porpoise,*  is  common.  The  dolphin*  more 
rare,  though  sometimes  taken,  which  many  confound  with 
lihe  porpoise ;  but  it  hath  a  more  waved  line  along  the  skin ; 
■barper  toward  the  tail ;  the  head  longer,  and  nose  more  ex- 
tended ;  which  maketh  good  the  figure  of  Eondeletius ;  the 
flesh  more  red,  and  well  cooked,  of  very  good  taste  to  most 
palates,  and  exceedeth  that  of  porpoise. 

The  vitidiM  marinus/  sea-can,  or  seal,  which  is  ofben  taken 
sleeping  on  the  shore.  Five  years  ago,  one  was  shot  in  the 
river  of  Norwich,  about  Surlingham  ferry,  having  continued 
in  the  river  for  divers  months  before.  Being  an  amphibious 
animal,  it  may  be  carried  about  alive,  and  kept  long  if  it  can 
be  brought  to  feed.  Some  have  been  kept  for  many  months 
in  ponds.  The  pizzell,  the  bladder,  the  cartilctgo  ensiformis, 
the  figure  of  the  throttle,  the  clustered  and  racemose  form 
of  the  kidneys,  the  flat  and  compressed  heart,  are  remark- 
able in  it.  In  stomachs  of  all  that  I  have  opened,  I  have 
found  many  worms. 

I  have  adso  observed  a  aeolopendra  cetacea  of  about  ten 
[inches]  long,  answering  the  figure  in  Eondeletius,  which 
the  mariners  told  me  was  taken  in  these  seas. 

A  pristis  aerra^  or  saw-fish,  taken  about  Lynn,  commonly 
mistaken  for  a  sword-fish,  and  answers  the  figure  in  Eonde- 
letius. 

A  sword-fish  (iphias,  or  gladius^)^  entangled  in  the  her- 
ring-nets at  Yarmouth,  agreeable  unto  the  icon  in  John- 
stonus,  with  a  smootlf  sword,  not  unlike  the  ffladius  of  Eon- 
deletius, about  a  yard  and  a  half  long ;  no  teeth ;  eyes  very 
remarkable ;  enclosed  in  a  hard  cartilaginous  covercle,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  good  apple ;  the  vitreous  humour  plentiful; 
the  crystalline  larger  thau  a  nutmeg,  remaining  clear,  sweet, 

*  grampw,  d^c]  Oct.  1827,  the  fishermen  saw  a  fish  which  they 
called  a  grampus. — O. 

^  Purtio  or  porpoiae.l     Delphinus pJiocoena,  li, 

'  dolphin.]    D,  Delphis,  L. 

^  vitvlm  marvn/u8.']    Plwca  vitvlina,  L. 

•  prittis  serra.']  Sqttaltia  pristis,  L. 

'  iphias  or  gladius.]    Xvphias  gladius,  L. 
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and  imtaintedy  when  tlie  rest  o£  the  eye  wm  under  »  dera 
corruption,  which  we  kept  dear  and  Hmpid  man^  nioi^ 
imtil  an  hard  ttoet  split  i<^  and  manifested  the  fcJiatiomi 
thereof. 

It  is  not  mmsual  to  take  several  sorts  of  eamis,  or  dog^AA, 
great  and  small,' which  pursue  the  shoal  of  herrings  and  otiMr 
fish ;  but  this  year  [1662]  one  was  taken  entang^  m  tiM 
herring-nets,  aoout  nine  feet  in  length,  answering  tibe  liSk 
figure  of  Johnstonus,  lib.  yii.  under  tiie  name  of  eamt  eerA^ 
rias  alter  ;  and  was,  by  the  teeth  and  five  giUa,  one  kind  of 
shark,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  vastneaa  of  the  c^tie 
nerves  and  three  conical  hard  pillars,  which  supported  tiie 
extraordinary  elevated  nose,  which  we  have  reservBd  wiA 
the  skull.    The  seamen  called  this  kind^  a  scrape. 

Sturio,  or  sturgeon,  so  common  on  the  other  side  of  ths 
sea,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  come  seldom  into  our 
creeks,  though  some  have  been  taken  at  Yarmouth,  and  mors 
in  the  great  Ouse,  by  Lynn ;  but  their  heads  not  so  sharp 
as  represented  in  the  icons  of  Bondeletius  and  Johnstonus. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  mola,  or  moon-fish,^  so  called 
from  some  resemblance  it  hath  of  a  crescent  in  the  extreme 
part  of  the  body  from  one  fin  xuito  another.  One  being 
taken  near  the  shore  at  Yarmouth,  before  break  of  day, 
seemed  to  shiver  and  grunt  like  a  hog,  as  authors  deliver  of 
it.  The  flesh  being  hard  and  nervous,  it  is  not  like  to  afford 
a  good  dish  ;  but  from  the  liver,  which  is  large,  white,  and 
tender,  somewhat  may  be  expected.  The  gills  of  these  fish 
we  found  thick  beset  with  a  kind  of  sea-louse.  In  the 
year  1667,  a  mola  was  taken  at  Mdhsley,  which  weighed 
200  pounds. 

The  rana  piacatrix,  or  frog-fish,^  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
very  large  magnitude,  and  we  have  taken  the  care  to  have 
them  cleaned  and  stuffed,  wherein  we  observed  all  the  ap- 
pendices whereby  they  catch  fishes,  but  much  larger  than 
are  described  in  the  icons  of  Johnstonus,  lib.  xL  fig.  8. 

The  sea-wolf,^  or  lupus  nostras,  of  Schoneveldus,  remark- 
able for  its  spotted  skin  and  notable  teeth, — incisoreSy  dog- 
teeth and  grinders.     The  dog-teeth,  both  in  the  jaws  and 

*  mola  or  moon-Jiskl  Tetraodon  mola,  L.     Sun-fish. 
'  frog-fish.]    Zopkttis  piaccUoritu,  L. 
^  sea-wolf.]    Anai'hicas  lupus,  L. 
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palates,  scarce  answerable  by  any  fish  of  tbat  bulk,  for  the 
like  disposure,  strength,  and  solidity. 

Mustela  marina;^  called  by  some  a  weazel  ling,  which^ 
salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish. 

A  lump,  or  litmus  anglorum  ;^  so  named  by  Aldrovandus, 
'by  some  esteemed  a  festival-fish,  though  it  affordeth  but  a 
glutinous  jelly,  and  the  skin  is  beset  with  stony  knobs,  after 
no  certain  order.  Ours  most  answereth  the  first  figure  in 
the  13th  table  of  Johnstonus,'  but  seems  more  round  and 
arcuated  than  that  figure  makes  it. 

Before  the  herrings,  there  commonly  cometh  a  fish,  about 
a  foot  long,  by  fishermen  called  a  horse,  resembling,  in  all 
points,  the  trachwru^  of  Eondeletius,  of  a  mixed  shape, 
between  a  mackerel  and  a  herring ;  observable  from  its  green 
eyes,  rarely  skv-coloured  back,  after  it  is  kept  a  day,  and  an 
oblique  bony  Ime  running  on  the  outside  from  the  ^lls  unto 
the  tail ;  a  dry  and  hard  ddsh,  but  makes  a  handsome  picture. 

The  rubelliones,  or  rochets,  but  thinly  met  with  on  this 
coast.  The  gomart  cucultts,  or  li/ca  species/  more  ofben; 
which  they  seldom  eat,  but  bending  the  back  and  spreading 
the  fins  into  a  large  posture,  do  hang  them  up  in  their 
houses. 

Beside  the  common  mulhis,  or  mullet,^  there  is  another 
not  unfrequent,  which  some  call  a  cunny-fish,  but  rather  a 
red  mullet,^  of  a  flosculous  red,  and  somewhat  rough  on 
the  scales,  answering  the  description  and  icon  of  Eondeletius, 
under  the  name  of  mulhis,  ruber  ctsper  ;  but  not  the  taste  of 
the  usually-known  midlet,  as  affording  but  a  dry  and  lean 
bit. 

Several  sorts  of  fishes  there  are  which  do  or  may  bear  the 
names  of  sea- woodcocks ;  as  the  actis  major  scolapax,  and 


*  mmtela  marini.]  Perhaps  gadvjt  miistda,  L.  or  petromyzon  marinus, 
L.     The  lamprey. 

'^  lumpus  anglorum.l  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  L.  The  lump-fish  or  lump- 
.sucker. 

®  trachuru8.]  Scomber  TrachuruSf  L,  The  scad  or  horse-mackerel: 
caught  with  the  mackerel. — G. 

^  hjciz  species.]    Trigla  cilcuIus,  L.     The  red-gurnard. 

^  mullet.']    Mugil  cephalus,  L. 

®  red  mullet.]  MvUm  harhatuSf  L.  Sur-mullet.  Sometimes  caught 
at  Cromer. — Q. 
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saurw.^  The  taurua  we  sometiines  meet  with  young.  Bon- 
deletius  confessetb  it  a  veir  rare  fish,  somewhat  iesesDUii| 
the  acus  or  xieed]e-&h  be&re,  and  mackerel  hehind.  Vfl 
have  kept  one  dried  many  years  ago. 

The  acu8  major?  callea  by  some  a  garfish,  and  greeoibad, 
answering  the  figure  of  Bondeletius,  under  the  name>of  mm 
prima  gpeciesy  remarkable  for  its  quadrangular  figure,  sod 
Terdigrease-green  backbone. 

A  aeolopagfi  or  sea-woodcock,  of  Bondeletdus,  was  gi?ai 
me  by  a  seaman  of  these  seas.  About  thre^  inches  long,  nl 
seems  to  be  one  kind  of  acua  or  needle-fish,  answering  tlie- 
description  of  Eondeletius. 

The  acus  of  Aristotle,^  lesser,  thinner,  corticated,  and  sei- 
angular;  by  divers  called  an  addercock,  and  somewhib 
resembling  a  snake ;  ours  more  plainly  finned  than  Sonde- 
letius  describeth  it. 

A  little  corticated  fish,  about  three  or  four  inchee  long, 
answering  that  which  is  named  piscis  octangulariij  by  'Wo^ 
mius;  cataphractus,  by  Schoneveldeus.  Octagoniua  vernt 
caput  ;  versus  caudam  hexagonius*^ 

lihQfaber  marinua,^  sometimes  found  very  large,  answer- 
ing the  figure  of  Eondeletius,  which  though  he  mentionetii 
as  a  rare  fish,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  G^ditane 
ocean,  yet  we  often  meet  with  it  in  these  seas,  commonlj 
called  a  peter-fish,  having  one  black  spot  on  either  si  Je  the 
body ;  conceived  the  perpetual  signature,  from  the  impression  ( 
of  St.  Peter's  fingers,  or  to  resemble  the  two  pieces  of  i 
money  which  St.  Peter  took  out  of  this  fish ;  remarkable 
also  from  its  disproportionable  mouth,  and  many  hard 
prickles  about  other  parts. 

A  kind  of  scorpius  marinus  /'^  a  rough,  prickly,  and  mon- 
strous headed  fish,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  inches  long,  answer- 
able unto  the  figure  of  Schoneveldeus. 


i 


*  sauras.']    Esox  saunis,  L.  ? 

'  acus  major.]    Syngatliiis  a,cus,  L.  Needle-fish. 
^  scolopax.]     Centriscm  scolopax,  L. 

*  a,cu8  of  Aristotle.']    SyngatJius  typhlej  L.  ? 

*  hexa{fonvu8.]    Possibly  a  gurnard,  trigla  cataphracta,  L. 

*  fahei'  marmus.]    Zeus  fahei',  L.     John  Doree  or  Dory. 
'  scorpius  marinibs.]    Oottus  scorpio,  L.     Father  Lasher 


t 
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A  sting-fish,  wiver,  or  kind  of  opthidion.^  or  araneus ; 
riender;  narrow-beaded;  about  four  inches  long,  with  a 
iibarp,  small,  prickly  fin  along  the  back,  which  often  venom- 
ously pricketh  the  Wids  of  fishermen. 

Aphia  cebites  marina,  or  a  sea-loche. 

J3elennus  :  a  sea  miller's  thumb. 

Funduli  ma/rini  ;  sea  gudgeons. 

Alosay  or  chads  ;^  to  be  met  with  about  Lynn. 

Spirinches,  or  smelt,^  in  great  plenty  about  Lynn ;  but 
where  they  have  also  a  small  fish,  called  a  priame,  answering 
in  taste  and  shape  a  smelt,  and  perhaps  are  but  the  younger 
sort  thereof. 

Aselli,  or  cod,  of  several  sorts. — Aaellus  albtis,  or  whitings,^ 
in  great  plenty. — Aselltts  niger,  carbonarius,  or  coal-fish.^ — 
Aselhis  minor  ScJioneveldei  (callarias  IPlinii),  or  haddocks  ;^ 
with  many  more.  Also  a  weed-fish,  somewhat  like  a  had- 
dock, but  larger,  and  drier  meat.  A  basse,*  also  much 
resembling  a  natter  kind  of  cod. 

Scombri,  or  mackerel;  in  great  plent)^  A  dish  much 
desired :  but  if,  as  Eondeletius  affirmeth,  they  feed  upon  sea- 
stars  and  squalders,  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  their 
flesh  be  without  some  ill  quality.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a* 
very  large  size ;  and  one  was  taken  this  year,  1668,  which 
was  by  measure  an  ell  long ;  and  of  the  length  of  a  good 
salmon,  at  Lowestoft.  ^ 

Herrings  departed,  sprats,  or  sardce,  not  long  after  suc- 
ceed in  great  plenty,  which  are  taken  with  smaller  nets,  and 
smoked  and  dried  like  herrings,  become  a  sapid  bit,  and 
vendible  abroad. 

Among  these  are  found  bleak,  or  hlica,^  a  thin  herring- 
like fish,  which  some  will  also  take  to  be  young  herrings. 

'  opt?i{di(m.]  Probably  trachinus  draco,  L.  The  sting-bull  or  com- 
mon weaver. 

*  chads.]    Cflupea  alosa,  L.  Shad. 

*  smelt.]    Salmo  eperianus,  L.  Smelt. 
^  tchitinf/s.]     Gadus  Tnerlanrpis^  L. 

^  coal-fish.]     G.  carbonarius,  L. 

*  haddochi.]    O.  oeglmma,  L. 

*  basK.]    Perca  labrax,  L. 

*  blicce.]  Cyjyiinus  albv/mus,  L.  Bleak. 
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And  though  this  sea  aboundeth  not  with  pileharda,  yet  liier 
ore  commonly  taken  among  herrings;  but  few  esteem tiM» 
of,  or  eat  them. 

Congers  are  not  so  common  on  these  coasts  as  in  wbj 
seas  about  England ;  but  are  often  found  upon  the  north  ooiit 
of  Norfolk,  and  in  frosty  weather  left  in  pulks  and  pliabei 
upon  the  ebb  of  the  sea. 

The  sand  eels  (Anglones  of  AldroYandus,  or  QMi4mM  ol 
Schoneveldeus)  commonly  called  smoulds,^  taken  oat  of  the 
sea-sands  with  forks  and  rakes  about  Blakeney  and  Bun* 
ham :  a  small  round  slender  fish,  about  three  or  four  inebei 
long,  as  big  as  a  small  tobacco-pipe ;  a  very  dainty  dish. 

Puj^Uiut  marinut,  or  sea-banstide,  having  a  prickle  (Hi 
each  side.  The  smallest  fish  of  the  sea,  about  an  indi  long 
sometimes  drawn  ashore  with  nets,  together  with  weeds  anc 
j&agments  of  the  sea. 

Many  sorts  of  flat  fishes.  The  paatinaca  oxyrinchusy  wifi 
a  long  and  strong  aculeus  in  the  tail,  conceived  of  spedai 
venom  and  virtues. 

Several  sorts  of  raias  (skates),  and  thombacks.  Tb( 
raia  clavtUa  oanfrmchus ;  raia  oeulata,  etsperoy  spinosa 
fallonica. 

The  great  rhombus,  or  turbot,^  acideatus  et  levis. 

The  ])ns8er,  or  plaice. 

Butts,  of  various  kinds. 

The  passer  squamasus  ;  bret,  bretcock,  and  skulls ;  com 
parable  in  taste  and  delicacy  unto  the  sole. 

The  htbglosstis  solea,  or  sole,  plana  et  octUata  /  as  also  th< 
lingula,  or  small  sole  ;  all  in  very  great  plenty. 

Sometimes  a  fish  about  half  a  yard  long,  like  a  but  oi 
sole,  caUed  asprage^  which  I  have  known  taken  aboul 
Cromer. 

7  »movld8.'\    Ammodytes  tobiam/us,  L.  Sand  launce. 
®  turbot.]    In  MS.  Sloan.  1784,  I  find  this  distich,  with  the  subse- 
quent explanatory  notes  attached : — 

Of  wry-mouthed  fish  !  give  me  the  left  side  black,* 
Except  the  8ole,t  which  hath  the  noblest  smack. 


*  As  turbot,  bret,  bretcock,  sshulU. 

t  Which  is  black  o»  tlie  right  side  ;  as  also  biUts,  sandaps,  andjlown- 
dtrs. 
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Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  and  great  plenty  of  the  bone  or  shelly 
],«ubstance,  which  sustaineth  the  whole  bulk  of  that  soft  fish 
'found  commonly  on  the  shore. 

The  loligo  sieve,  or  calamar?  found  often  upon  the  shore, 

^from  head  to  tail  sometimes  about  an  ell  long,  remarkable 

for  its  parrot-like  bill ;  the  gladiolus  or  celemtis  along  the 

l)ack,  and  the  notable  crystalline  of  the  eye,  which  equ^eth, 

f if  not  exceedeth,  the  lustre  of  oriental  pearl. 

A  polypus,  another  kind  of  themoUia,  sometimes  we  have 
met  with. 

*     Lobsters  in  great  number,  about  Sherringham  and  Cromer, 
[frGm  whence  sSl  the  country  is  supplied. 
'     Astactts  marintis  pediculi  marini  facie,  found  also  in  that 
fplace.     With  the  advantage  of  the  long  fore  claws  about 
^four  inches  long. 

^    Crabs,   large  and  well-tasted;   found  also  on  the  same 
coast. 

Another  kind  of  crab,  taken  for  ccmis  Jhmalis ;  little, 
dender,  and  of  a  very  quick  motion,  found  in  the  river 
running  through  Yarmouth,  and  in  Bliburgh  river. 
'  Oysters  exceeding  large  about  Burnham  and  Hun- 
etanton,  like  those  of  Pool,  St.  Mallows,  or  Civita  Yecchia, 
whereof  many  are  eaten  raw ;  the  shells  being  broken  with 
cleavers  ;  the  greater  part  pickled,  and  sent  weekly  to  London 
and  other  parts. 

JUituli,  or  muscles,  in  great  quantity,  as  also  chams  or 
Cockles,  atbout  Stiifkay  and  the  north-west  coast. 

JPectines pectuncuU  varii,  or  scallops  of  the  lesser  sort. 
2\irhines,  or  smaller  wilks,  leves,  striati,  as  also  trochij 
trochili,  or  sea  tops,  finely  variegated  and  pearly.     Likewise 
tHirpura  minares,  nerites,  cochlea,  telli/ruB, 

Lepades,  patelhe :  limpits,  of  an  univalve  shell,  wherein 
in  BJiimal  like  a  snail  cleaving  fast  unto  the  rocks. 

Solenes,  "cappe  lunge"  Venetorwm;  commonly  a  razor- 
ish  ;  the  shell  thereof  dentalia,  by  some  called  pin-patches, 
:>ecause  the  pin-meat  thereof  is  taken  out  with  a  pin  or 
Xeedle. 

^  loliffo,  itc]  In  digging  for  soles  and  shrimps,  I  have  taken  num- 
bers of  little  tepiKf  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  in  July  and  August,  and 
^ave  seen  others  (I  believe  of  the  species  loligo),  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long  in  the  deeve  or  trwnk,  in  the  autumn  ;  Cromer, — O* 
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•    Caneelhu  iwrbinum  et  neritit.     Bernard  the  hennil 
BondeletiaB.    A  kind  of  crab,  or  atiaeuf;  livmg  inatv' 
saken  wilk  or  neriiet. 

£ehmu9  Ihhinameiriieiy  sea  heclfleho|r,  whose  neat  drib 
are  common  on  the  shore.  The  fish  ahve  afteoL  teknot  If  i 
the  drags  amone  the  oysters.    ^  ^  -^ 

BaiUmiy  a  smdler  sort  of  uniTalye  growing  comman^ ii 
clusters.  The  smaller  kinds  thereof  to  be  finind  ^'  ^ 
upon  oysters,  wilks,  and  lobsters. 

Concha  onaHfera^  or  annfora^  or  hamacleHshell, 
about  four  years  past  were  found  iroan  the  dune  no 
number  by  Yarmouth,  hanging  by  stender  strings  of  alMll 
oialga  unto  several  splinters  or  cUavings  of  fir-bcMad%  VMi 
wluch  ther  were  severally  fastened,  and  hanged  like  rtfOini 
onions:  their  sheU  flat,  and  of  a  peculiar  form,  difieringftM 
other  shells ;  this  being  of  four  divisions ;  oxntttining  a  ■dUii 
imperfect  animal,  at  the  lower  part  divided  into  many  siMli|li6 
or  streams,  which  prepossessed  spectators'  £Emcy  to  belb  i 
rudiment  of  the  tail  of  some  goose  or  duck  to  be  piotorf 
from  it.  Some  whereof  in  the  shell,  and  some  taiken  ootfll 
spread  upon  paper,  we  still  keep  by  us. 

Stella  marifue,  or  sea-stars,  in  great  plenl^,  espedalf 
about  Yarmouth.  Whether  they  be  bred  out  of  the  urtie«i 
squalders,  or  sea-jellies,  as  many  report,  we  cannot  confini; 
but  the  squalders  in  the  middle  seem  to  have  some  lines  a 
first  draughts  not  unlike.     Our  stars  exceed  not  five  pcisblp) 

'  ^ 
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though  I  nave  heard  that  some  with  more  have  been  tend 
about  Hunstanton  and  Bumham ;  where  are  also  foimd  dA 
marines  testaeecBf  or  handsome  crusted  and  brittle  sea-stm 
much  less. 

The  pediculus  and  cuUx  marinus,  the  sea  louse  and  fly,  0 
also  no  strangers. 

FhyssaluB  Bondeletii,  or  entca  manna  physsaUndeg,  a^ 
cording  to  the  icon  of  Eondeletius,  of  very  orient  green  si' 
purple  bristles. 

Urtica  marina  of  divers  kinds ;  some  whereof  called  sqiiii' 
ders.  Of  a  burning  and  stinging  quality,  if  rubbed  in  tk» 
hand.     The  water  thereof  may  afford  a  good  cosmetic. 

Another  very  elegant  sort  there  is  often  found  cast  iq)  If 
shore  in  great  niunbers,  about  the  bigness  of  a  button,  dsf 
and  welted,  and  may  bo  calledj^5i^20  marina  cryHaUina. 
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/.  Sirudines  marini,  or  sea-leecbes. 

jj  '  Vermes  marini,  very  large  wonns,  digged  a  yard  deep  out 
"of  the  sands  at  ebb,  for  bait.  It  is  known  "where  they  are  to 
Jae  found  by  a  little  flat  over  them,  on  the  surface  of  the 
^pttnd.  As  also  vermes  in  tubulis  testacei.  Also  tethya,  or 
6ea-dogs  ;  some  whereof  resemble  fritters.  The  vesicaria 
^marina  also,  dsAfanago,  sometimes  very  large ;  conceived  to 
^proceed  from  some  testaceous  animals,  and  particularly  from 
iixe  purpura ;  but  ours  more  probably  from  other  testaceous, 
~we  nave  not  met  with  any  large  pitrpura  upon  this  coast. 

Many  river  fishes  also  and  animals.  Salmon  no  common 
fiflb  in  our  rivers,  though  many  are  taken  in  the  Ouse ;  in 
the  Bure  or  North  river ;  in  the  Waveney  or  South  river ; 
XEL  the  Norwich  river  but  seldom,  and  in  the  winter.  But 
four  years  ago  fifteen  were  taken  at  Trowse  mill,  at  Christ- 
mas, whose  mouths  were  stuck  with  small  worms  or  horse 
leeches,  no  bigger  than  fine  threads.  Some  of  these  I  kept 
in  water  three  months.  If  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  put  to 
the  water,  they  would  in  a  little  time  look  red.  They 
gensiblv  grew  bigger  than  I  first  found  them,  and  were 
killed  by  a  hard  frost  freezing  the  water.  Most  of  our 
salmon  have  a  recurved  piece  of  flesh  in  the  end  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which,  when  they  shut  their  mouths,  deeply  enters  the 
upper,  as  Scaliger  hath  noted  in  some. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  broads,  abound  in  the  Ittdtis  or 
pikes  of  a  very  large  size,  where  also  is  found  the  hrama  or 
Dream,  large  and  well  tasted.  The  tinea  or  tench  ;  the  at^ 
lecula,  roach ;  as  also  rowds  and  dare  or  daCe ;  perca  or  perch, 
great  and  small ;  whereof  such  as  are  taken  in  Breydon,  on 
this  side  Yarmouth,  in  the  mixed  water,  make  a  dish  very 
dainty  ;  and,  I  think,  scarce  to  be  bettered  in  England.  But 
the  blea,  the  chubbe,  the  barbie,  to  be  found  in  divers  other 
rivers  in  England  I  have  not  observed  in  these.  As  also 
fewer  minnows  than  in  many  other  rivers. 

The  trtUta  or  trout ;  the  gamma/rus  or  crawfish ;  but  scarce 
in  our  rivers ;  but  frequently  taken  in  the  Bure  or  North 
river,  and  in  the  several  branches  thereof.  And  very  re- 
markable large  crawfishes  to  be  found  in  the  river  which  runs 
by  Castleacre  and  Nerford. 

The  aspredo  perca  minor,  and  probably  the  cemua  of  Car- 
dan, commonly  called  a  rufi";  in  great  plenty  in  Noy^vj^ 
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river,  aiid  even  in  the  stream  of  the  city  ;  which  thoQ^ 
Camden  appropriates  unto  this  city,  yet  they  are  also  fomrf 
in  the  rivers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Lampetra,  lampreys,  great  and  small,  found  plentifullj  ii 
Norwich  river,  and  even  in  the  city,  about  May ;  wheieof 
some  are  very  large  ;  and,  well  cooked,  are  counted  a  daintj 
bit  collared  up,  but  especially  in  pies. 

Mtistelajluviatilis  or  eel-pout,  to  be  had  in  Norwich  rifa; 
and  between  it  and  Yarmouth,  as  also  in  the  rivers  of 
Marshland ;  resembling  an  eel  and  a  cod ;  a  very  good  dish; 
and  the  liver  whereof  well  answers  the  commendations  of 
the  ancients. 

Gudgeons  or  funduli  fluviatiles ;  many  whereof  mav  be 
taken  within  the  river  in  the  city. 

Capitonesfluviatiles  or  miller's  thumb ;  pun^tiasfluviatilu 
or  stanticles.  Aphia  cohites  Jluviatilis  or  loehes.  In  Iscmp- 
wich  river,  in  the  runs  about  Heveningham  Heath,  in  the 
North  river  and  streams  thereof. 

Of  eels,  the  common  eel,  and  the  glot,  which  hath  some* 
what  a  different  shape  in  the  bigness  of  the  head  andi 
affirmed  to  have  young  ones  often  found  within  it ;  and  irt 
have  found  an  uterus  in  the  same,  somewhat  answering  the 
icon  thereof  in  Senesinus. 

Carpiones,  carp  ;  plentiful  in  ponds,  and  sometimes  large 
ones  iQ  broads.  Two  of  the  largest  I  ever  beheld  were  taken 
in  Norwich  river. 

Though  the  woods  and  drylands  abound  with  adders  and 
vipers,  yet  are  there  few  snakes  about  our  rivers  or  meadows: 
more  to  be  found  in  Marshland.  But  ponds  and  plashes 
abound  in  lizards  or  swifts. 

The  gryllotalpa  or  fen  cricket,  common  in  fenny  places: 
but  we  have  met  with  them  also  in  dry  places,  dunghills,  and 
churchyards,  of  this  city. 

Besides  horseleeches  and  periwdnkles,  in  plashes  and 
standing  waters,  we  have  met  with  vermes  setacei  or  hard 
worms :  but  could  never  convert  horsehairs  into  them  bv 
laying  them  in  water.  As  also  the  great  hydrocantharus  or 
black  shining  water-beetle,  the  forjicula,  s^uilla,  co7'culun: 
and  notonecton,  that  swimmeth  on  its  back. 

Camden  reports  that  in  former  time  there  have  been 
beavers  in  the  river  of  Cardigan  in  Wales.     This  we  are  to!> 
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.Qire  of,  that  the  rivers,  great  broads,  and  carrs,  afford  great 
^^^ybore  of  otters  with  us ;  a  great  destroyer  of  fish,  as  feeding 
Dut  from  the  vent  downwards  ;  not  free  from  being  a  prey 
]t€ielf ;  for  their  young  ones  have  been  found  in  buzzards' 
TDBBSts.  They  are  accounted  no  bad  dish  by  many ;  are  to 
"be  made  very  tame ;  and  in  some  houses  have  served  for 
-turnspits. 


ON  THE  0STEICH.1 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1830,  fol.  10, 11 ;  1847.] 

The  ostrich  hath  a  compounded  name  in  Greek  and  Latin 
— Struthio-Camelus,  borrowed  from  a  bird  and  a  beast,  as 
being  a  feathered  and  biped  animal,  yet  in  some  ways  like  a 
camel ;  somewhat  in  the  long  neck ;  somewhat  in  the  foot  ^ 
and,  as  some  imagine,  from  a  camel-like  position  in  the  part 
of  generation. 

It  is  accounted  the  largest  and  tallest  of  any  winged  and 
feathered  fowl ;  taUer  than  the  gruen  or  cassowary.  This 
ostrich,  though  a  female,  was  about  seven  feeb  high,  and  some 
of  the  males  were  higher,  either  exceeding  or  answerable 
unto  the  stature  of  the  great  porter  unto  king  Charles  the 
!First.     The  weight  was  2?  in  grocer's  scales. 

Whosoever  shall  compare  or  consider  together  the  ostrich 
and  the  tomineio,  or  humbird,  not  weighing  twelve  grains, 
may  easily  discover  under  what  compass  or  latitude  the  cre- 
ation of  birds  hath  been  ordained. 

The  head  is  not  large,  but  little  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
body.  And,  therefore,  Julius  Scaliger,  when  he  mentioned 
birds   of  large  heads   (comparatively  imto  their  bodies), 

'  On  the  ostrich.']  This  was  drawn  up  for  his  son  Edward,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  It  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
paper  on  Birds ;  but  evidently  was  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  binding ; 
it  is  written  on  larger  paper. 

*  a ]    Utterly  undecypherable  in  the  original. 
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named  the  sparrow,  the  owl,  and  the  woodpecker;  and; 
reckoning  up  oirds  of  small  heads,  instanceth  in  the  heo, 
the  peacock,  and  the  ostrich.* 

The  head  is  looked  upon  by  discerning  spectators  to  I^ 
semble  that  of  a  goose  rather  than  any  kind  of  trrpov%Cy  or 
passer :  and  so  may  be  more  properly  called  chetHhcamdnt, 
or  anserO'Camelus. 

There  is  a  handsome  figure  of  an  ostrich  in  Mr.  "W3" 
loughby's  and  Hay's  Ornithologia  :  another  in  Aldrovandm  p 
and  Jonstonus,  and  [Bellonius ;  but  the  heads  not  exactty 
ageeing.     "  Eostrum  habet  exiguum,   sed   acutum,"  sara 
Jonstoun ;  "  un  long  bee  et  poinctu,"  saith  Bellonius ;  met 
describing  such  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to   see,  aniB^ 
perhaps  some  the  ostriches  of  very   different   countries;  } 
wherein,  as  iif  some  other  birds,  there  may  be  some  varietj. 

In  Africa,  where  some  eat  elephants,  it  is  no  wonder  tiii 
some  also  feed  upon  ostriches.  They  flay  them  with  thdr 
feathers  on,  which  they  sell,  and  eat  the  flesh.  But  GhJcii 
and  physicians  have  condemned  that  flesh,  as  hard  and  indi- 
gestible.** The  emperor  Heliogabalus  had  a  fancy  for  the 
brains,  when  he  brought  six  hundred  ostriches'  heads  to  one 
supper,  only  for  the  brains'  sake ;  yet  Leo  Africanus  saitli 
that  he  ate  of  young  ostriches  among  the  Numidians  with  a 
good  gust ;  and,  perhaps,  boiled,  and  well  cooked,  after  the 
art  of  Apicius,  with  peppermint,  dates,  and  other  good 
things,  they  might  go  down  with  some  stomachs. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  strongest  eagles,  or  best-spirited 
hawks,  will  offer  at  these  birds ;  yet,  if  there  were  sudi  gy^ 
falcons  as  Julius  Scaliger  saith  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  Henrr, 
king  of  Navarre,  had,  it  is  like  they  would  strike  at  tbei, 
and,  making  at  the  head,  would  spoil  them,  or  so  disable 
them,  that  they  might  be  taken.f 

If  these  had  been  brought  over  in  June,  it  is,   perhaps, 

*  See  Scaliger*8  Exercitaiions, 

+  See  Scaliger's  Exercitations,  and  in  his  Comment,  on  Arlsi.  Dt  Hit 
toria  Animal. 

^  (18  hard  and  indigestible.']  "And,  therefore,  when,  according  to 
Lampridius,  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  forced  the  Jews  to  eat  ostrichef^ 
it  was  a  meat  not  only  hard  of  digestion  to  their  stomachs,  but  also  to 
their  consciences,  as  being  a  forbidden  meat  food." — Addition  from  J^-S 
Sloan.  1847. 


^ 
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ikely  we  might  have  met  with  eggs  in  some  of  their  bellies^ 
rhereof  they  lay  very  many :  but  they  are  the  worst  of  eggs 
hit  food,  vet  serviceable  unto  many  other  uses  in  their 
iOuntry ;  for,  being  cut  transversely,  they  serve  for  drinking 
iQps  and  skull-caps ;  and,  as  I  have  seen,  there  are  large 
ircles  of  them,  and  some  painted  and  gilded,  which  hang  up 
1  Turkish  mosques,  and  also  in  Greek  churches.  They  are 
reserved  with  us  for  rarities ;  and,  as  they  come  to  be  com- 
mon, softie  lise  wiU  be  found  of  them  in  physic,  even  as  of 
dier  eggshells  and  other  such  substances.  ^ 

"When  it  first  came  into  my  garden,  it  soon  ate  up  all  the 
lliflowers,  tulip-leaves,  and  fed  greedily  upon  wnat  was 
reeii,  as  lettuce,  endive,  sorreU;  it  would  feed  on  oats, 
Krley,  peas,  beans ;  swallow  onions ;  eat  sheep's  lights  and 
irers. — Then  you  mention  what  you  know  more.* 

"When  it  took  down  a  large  onion,  it  stuck  awhile  in  the 
illet,  and  did  not  descend  directly,  but  wound  backward 
^hind  the  neck ;  whereby  I  might  perceive  that  the  gullet 
unied  much ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  unto  the  ostrich  ;  but 
te  same  hath  been  observed  m  the  stork,  when  it  swallows 
ywn  frogs  and  pretty  big  bits. 

It  made  sometimes  a  strange  noise ;  had  a-very  odd  note, 
jpecially  in  the  morning,  and,  perhaps,  when  hungry. 

According  to  Aldrovandus,  some  hold  that  there  is  an  an- 
pathy  between  it  and  a  horse,  which  an  ostrich  will  not 
adure  to  see  or  be  near ;  but,  while  I  kept  it,  I  could  not 
>iifinn  this  opinion ;  which  might,  perhaps,  be  raised  be- 
\xiBe  a  common  way  of  hunting  and  taking  them  is  by 
nft  horses. 

It  is  much  that  Cardanus  should  be  mistaken  with  a  ^at 
art  of  men,  that  the  coloured  and  dyed  feathers  of  ostriches 
ere  natural ;  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green ;  whereas,  the 
atiiral  colours  in  this  bird  were  white  and  greyish.  Of  [the] 
usbion  of  wearing  feathers  in  battles  or  wars  by  men,  and 
'omen,  see  Scaliger,  Contra  Cardan,  Exercitat  220. 

If  wearing  of  feather-fans  should  come  up  again,  it  might 
inch  increase  the  trade  of  plumage  from  Barbary.  BeUq- 
iuB  saith  he  saw  two  hunored  skins  with  the  feathers  on 
a  one  shop  of  Alexandria. 

^  Tlven  you  mention fd^c."]  This  must  be  considered  as  spoken  "aside*' 
o  his  son. 

TOL.  in.  Z 
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BOULIMIA  CBNTENABIA.1 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1838,  and  MS.  bawl.  Lvm.] 

These  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Yarmouth,  named  Elizft* 
beth  Michell,  an  hundred  and  two  years  old ;  a  person  d 
four  feet  and  half  high,  very  lean,  very  poor,  and  liviiig  ii 
a  mean  room  with  pitiful  accommodation*  She  had  a  aoa 
after  s£e  was  past  n£t^.^  Though  she  answers  well  enoog^ 
unto  ordinary  questions,  yet  she  apprehends  her  dilk 
daughter  to  be  her  mother ;  but  what  is  most  remaiUib  I 
concerning  her  is  a  kind  of  houUmia  or  dog-appetite ;  ib 
greedily  eating  day  and  night  what  her  allowance,  finendi^ 
or  charitable  persons  afford  her,  drinking  beer  or  irate,  vi 
making  little  distinction  or  refusal  of  any  food,  either  i 
broths,  flesh,  fish,  apples,  pears,  and  any  coarse  food,  whkk 
she  eateth  in  no  small  quantity,  insomuch  that  the  OYerseeii 
for  the  poor  have  of  late  been  fain  to  augment  her  weeUf 
allowance.  She  sleeps  indifferently  well,  till  hunger  awaktf  j 
her  ;  then  she  must  have  no  ordinary  supply  whether  in  tie 
day  or  night.  She  vomits  not,  nor  is  very  laxative.  Thisis 
the  oldest  example  of  the  sal  esurinum  chymicorutnj  which  I 
have  taken  notice  of;  though  I  am  ready  to  afford  bt 
charity  unto  her,  yet  I  shoidd  be  loth  to  spend  a  piece » 
ambergris  I  have  upon  her,  and  to  allow  six  grains  to  every 
dose  till  I  found  some  effect  in  moderating  her  appetite: 
though  that  be  esteemed  a  great  specific  in  her  conation. 


'  BotUimia.]  Brutus  was  attacked  with  this  disease  on  his  muci> 
to  Durachium. — Plutarch. 

'  She  had  a  son,  <fcc.]  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  paper  in  the  Bodkin 
{MS.  Rawl.  Iviii.)  reads  "her  youngest  son  is  forty-five  years  old." 
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UPON    THE  DAEK    THICK    MIST   HAPPENING 
ON  THE  27th  OF  NOVEMBEE,  1674. 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1833,  fol.  136.] 

Though  it  be  not  strange  to  see  frequent  mists,  clouds, 
and  rains,  in  England,  as  many  ancient  describers  of  this 
country  have  noted,  yet  I  could  not  [but]  take  notice  of  a 
rery  great  mist  whicn  happened  upon  the  27th  of  the  last 
November,  and  frt)m  thence  have  taken  this  occasion  to  pro- 
pose something  of  mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  unto  your  can- 
did considerations. 

Herein  mists  may  well  deserve  the  first  place,  as  being,  if 
not  the  first  in  nature,  yet  the  first  meteor  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  soon  after  the  creation,  for  it  is  said^  Gen.  ii> 
that  "  Gk)d  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  but 
a  mist  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face 
of  the  groimd,"  for  it  might  take  a  longer  time  for  the  ele- 
vation of  vapours  sufficient  to  make  a  congregation  of  clouds 
able  to  afford  any  store  of  showers  and  rain  in  so  early  days 
of  the  world. 

Thick  vapours,  not  ascending  high  but  hanging  about  the 
earth  and  covering  the  surface  of  it,  are  commonly  called 
mists ;  if  they  ascend  high  they  are  termed  clouds.  They 
remain  upon  the  earth  till  they  either  fall  down  or  are 
attenuated,  rarified,  and  scattered. 

The  great  mist  was  not  only  observable  about  London, 
but  in  remote  parts  of  England,  and  as  we  hear,  in  HoUand, 
so  that  it  was  of  larger  extent  than  mists  are  commonly 
apprehended  to  be ;  most  men  conceiving  that  they  reach 
not  much  beyond  the  places  where  they  behold  them.  Mists 
make  an  obscure  air,  but  they  beget  not  darkness,  for  the 
atoms  and  particles  thereof  admit  the  light,  but  if  the  matter 
thereof  be  very  thick,  close,  and  condensed,  the  mist  grows 
considerably  obscure  and  like  a  cloud,  so  the  miraculous  and 

Ealpable  darkness  of  Egypt  is  conceived  to  have  been  effected 
y  an  extraordinary  dense  and  dark  mist  or  a  kind  of  cloud 
spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  also  miraculously 
restrained  from  the  neighbour  land  of  Goshen. 

z2 
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Mists  and  fogs,  containing  commonly  yegelable  spiriti, 
when  they  dissolve  and  return  upon  the  earth,  may  iecun* 
date  and  add  some  fertility  unto  it,  but  they  may  he  moie 
unwholesome  in  great  cities  than  in  country  habitations: 
for  they  consist  of  vapours  not  only  elevatea  &om  sim^ 
watery  and  humid  places,  but  also  the  exhalations  of  draughti; 
common  sewers,  and  foetid  places,  and  decoctions  used  bf 
imwholesome  and  sordid  manufEictures :  and  also  hindering 
the  sea-coal  smoke  from  ascending  and  passing  away,  it  is 
conjoined  with  the  mist  and  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  all 
which  may  produce  bad  effects,  in^uinate  the  blood,  and 
produce  catanrhs  and  coughs.  Serems,  well  known  in  h(A 
countries,  cause  headache,  toothache,  and  swelled  £Mei; 
but  they  seem  to  have  their  original  from  subtle,  invisihk^ 
nitrous,  and  piercine  exhalations,  caused  by  a  strong  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  fa&ing  after  sunset  produce  the  effecti 
mentioned. 

There  may  be  also  subterraneous  mists,  when  heat  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  working  upon  humid  parts,  makes  an 
attenuation  thereof  and  consequently  nebulous  bodies  in  tiie 
cavities  of  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  continued  mist  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  cavous  parts,  as  may  be  observed  in 
bodies  opened  presentlv  after  death,  and  some  think  that  in 
sleep  there  is  a  kind  of  mist  in  the  brain ;  and  upon  exceed- 
ing motion  some  animals  cast  out  a  mist  about  them. 

When  the  cuttle  fish,  polypus,  or  loligo,  make  themselves 
invisible  by  obscuring  the  water  about  them ;  they  do  it  not 
by  any  vaporous  emission,  but  by  a  black  humour  ejected, 
which  makes  the  water  black  and  dark  near  them:  but  upon 
excessive  motion  some  animals  are  able  to  afford  a  mist  about 
them,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  fit  to  condense  it,  as  horses 
after  a  race,  so  that  they  become  scarce  visible. 
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[ACCOUNT  OF  A  THT7NDEE  STOEM  AT  NOE- 

WICH,  1665.] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1866,  fol.  96.] 

Jime2S,  1665. 

Afteb  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  almost  a 
continued  thunder  until  eight,  wherein  the  tanitru  ajid  ful^vr, 
the  noise  and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  they  put  the 
whole  city  into  an  amazement,  and  most  imto  their  prayers. 
The  clouds  went  low,  and  the  cracks  seemed  near  over  our 
heads  during  the  most  part  of  the  thunder.  About  eight 
o'clock,  an  i^nis  fiilmineus,  pila  ignea  fulminans,  telttm  ig^ 
meum  fulminevm,  or  fire-ball,  hit  against  the  little  wooden 
pinnacle  of  the  high  leucome  window  of  my  house,  toward 
the  market-place,  broke  the  flue  boards,  and  carried  pieces 
thereof  a  stone's  cast  off;  whereupon  many  of  the  tiles  fell 
into  the  street,  and  the  windows  in  adjoming  houses  were 
broken.  At  the  same  time  either  a  part  of  that  close-bound 
fire,  or  another  of  the  same  nature,  fell  into  the  court-yard, 
and  whereof  no  notice  was  taken  till  we  began  to  examine 
the  house,  and  then  we  found  a  fireestone  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  of  the  entry  leading  to  the  kitchen,  half  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  fallen  from  the  waU ;  a  hole  as  big  as  a  foot-ball 
bored  through  the  wall,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  a 
chest  which  stood  against  it,  on  the  inside,  split  and  carried 
about  a  foot  from  the  wall.  The  wall  also,  behind  the  leaden 
cistern,  at  five  yards  distance  from  it,  broken  on  the  inside 
and  outside ;  the  middle  seeming  entire.  The  lead  on  the 
edges  of  the  cistern  turned  a  little  up ;  and  a  great  washing- 
bowl,  that  stood  by  it,  to  recover  the  rain,  turned  upside 
down,  and  split  quite  through.  Some  chimneys  and  tiles 
were  struck  down  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A  fire-ball  also 
struck  down  the  walk  in  the  market-place.  And  all  this,  God 
be  thanked !  without  mischief  unto  any  person.  The  greatest 
terror  was  from  the  noise,  answerable  imto  two  or  three 
cannon.  The  smeU  it  left  was  strong,  like  that  after  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon.    The  balls  that  flew  were  not  like 
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fire  in  the  flame,  but  the  coal ;  and  the  people  said  it  was 
like  the  sun.  It  was  discutiena^  terebrans^  but  not  urem. 
It  burnt  nothing,  nor  any  thing  it  touched  smelt  of  fire ;  nor 
melted  any  lead  of  window  or  cistern,  as  I  found  it  do  in  the 
great  storm,  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Melton-hall,  four  miles 
ofl*,  at  that  time  when  the  hail  broke  three  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  glass  in  Norwich,  in  half-a-quarter  of  an  hour. 
About  four  days  after,  the  like  fulminous  fire  killed  a  man 
in  Erpingham  church,  by  Aylsham,  upon  whom  it  broke,  and 
beat  down  divers  which  were  within  the  wind  of  it.  One  also 
went  off  in  Sir  John  Hobart's  gallery,  at  Blickling.  He  was 
so  near  that  his  arm  and  thigh  were  numbed  about  an  hour 
after.  Two  or  three  days  after,  a  woman  and  borse  woe 
killed  near  Bungay ;  her  hat  so  shivered  that  no  piece  re- 
mained bigger  than  a  groat,  whereof  I  had  some  pieces  sent 
unto  me.  Granades,  crackers,  and  squibs,  do  much  resemble 
the  discharge,  and  aurum  fulmincma  the  fury  thereof.  Of 
other  thunderbolts  or  lapides  fulminei,  I  have  little  opinion. 
Some  I  have  by  me  under  that  name,  but  they  are  e  genere 
fossiUum.  Thomas  Bbowne. 

Noincich,  1665. 


[ON  DEEAMS.] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1874,  fol.  112, 120.] 

Half  our  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  brother  of  death  exacteth  a  third  part  of  our  lives.  A 
good  part  of  our  sleep  is  peered  out  with  visions  and  fantas- 
tical objects,  wherein  we  are  confessedly  deceived.  The  day 
supplieth  us  with  truths ;  the  night  with  fictions  and  false- 
hoods, which  uncomfortably  divide  the  natural  account  of 
our  beings.  And,  therefore,  having  passed  the  day  in  sober 
labours  and  rational  enquiries  of  truth,  we  are  fain  to  betake 
ourselves  unto  such  a  state  of  being,  wherein  the  soberest 
heads  have  acted  all  the  monstrosities  of  melancholy,  and 
which  unto  open  eyes  are  no  better  than  folly  and  madness. 

Happy  are  they  that  go  to  bed  with  grand  music,  like 
Pythagoras,  or  have  ways  to  compose  the  fantastical  spirit. 
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^whose  unruly  wanderings  take  off  inward  sleep,  filling  our 
heads  with  St.  Anthony's  visions,  and  the  dreams  of  Lipara 
in  the  sober  chambers  of  rest. 

Yirtuous. thoughts  of  the  day  lay  up  good  treasures  for  the 
night ;  whereby  the  impressions  of  imaginary  forms  arise  into 
sober  similitudes,  acceptable  unto  our  slumbering  selves  and 
preparatory  unto  divine  impressions.^  Hereby  Solomon's 
sleep  was  happy.  Thus  prepared,  Jacob  might  well  dream 
of  angels  upon  a  pillow  of  stone.  And  the  best  sleep  of 
Adam  might  be  the  best  of  any  after .^ 

That  there  should  be  divine  dreams  seems  unreasonably 
doubted  by  Aristotle.  That  there  are  demoniacal  dreams 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt.  Why  may  there  not  be  an- 
gelical ?  If  there  be  guardian  spirits,  they  may  not  be 
inactively  about  us  in  sleep ;  but  may  sometimes  order  our 
dreams  :  and  many  strange  hints,  instigations,  or  discourses, 
which  are  so  amazing  unto  us,  may  arise  £rom  such  founda- 
tions. 

But  the  phantasms  of  sleep  do  commonly  walk  in  the  great 
road  of  natural  and  animal  dreams,  wherein  the  thoughts  or 
actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and  echoed  in  the  night. 
Who  can  therefore  wonder  that  Chrysostom  shoidd  dream  of 
St.  Paul,  who  daily  read  his  epistles ;  or  that  Cardan,  whose 
head  was  so  taken  up  about  tne  stars,  should  dream  that  his 
soul  was  in  the  moon  !  Pious  persons,  whose  thoughts  are 
daily  busied  about  heaven,  and  the  blessed  state  thereof,  can 
hardly  escape  the  nightly  phantasms  of  it,  which  though 
sometimes  taken  for  illuminations,  or  divine  dreams,  yet 
rightly  perpended  may  prove  but  animal  visions,  and  natiural 
night-scenes  of  their  awaking  contemplations. 

Many  dreams  are  made  out  by  sagacious  exposition,  and 
from  the  signature  of  their  subjects  ;  carrying  their  interpre- 
tation in  their  fundamental  sense  and  mystery  of  similitude, 
whereby,  he  that  imderstands  upon  what  natural  fundamental 
every  notion  dependeth,  may,  by  symbolical  adaptation,  hold 

*  Vii'tuov>8  thoxightSf  <C'c.]  See  an  exquisite  passage  in  Heligio  Medici, 
pp.  446,  447. 

'  the  best  sleep  of  Adam,  d'c]  The  only  sleep  of  Adam  recorded,  is 
that  which  God  caused  to  fall  upon  him,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  woman,  ^t  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  Sir  Thomas 
ioalls  it  the  best  sleep  of  Adam,  in  allusion  to  its  origin,  or  its  result. 
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a  ready  way  to  read  the  characters  of  Morpheus.    IndreauB 
of  Huch  a  nature,  Artemidorus,  Achmet,  and  Astrampsicbni,!  ( 
from  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  oneiro-criticisin,  wv\  1 
hint  some  interpretation:  who,  while  we  read  of  a  ladder  in 


} 


Jacob's  dream,  will  tell  us  that  ladders  and  scalary  ascents  I  li 
signify  preferment ;  and  while  we  consider  the  dream  i  \  t 
Pharaoh,  do  teach  us  that  rivers  overflowing  speak  plen^. 
lean  oxen,  famine  and  scarcity ;  and  therefore  it  was  \k 
reasonable  in  Pharaoh  to  demand  the  inteiT)retation  &on 
his  magicians,  who,  being  Egyptians,  should  have  been  ifA 
versed  in  symbols  and  the  hieroglyphical  notions  of  things. 
The  greatest  tyrant  iq  such  divinations  was  NabuchodonoBor, 
while,  besides  the  interpretation,  he  demanded  the  dream 
itself;  which  being  probably  determined  by  divine  immissioDi 
might  escape  the  common  road  of  phantasms,  that  miglit 
have  been  traced  by  Satan. 

"When  Alexander,  going  to  besiege  Tyre,  dreamt  of  a 
Satyr,  it  was  no  hard  exposition  for  a  Grecian  to  say,  "Tyre 
will  be  thine."  He  that  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  fether 
washed  by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  the  sun,  had  cause  to 
fear  that  he  might  be  crucified,  whereby  his  body  would  be 
washed  by  the  rain,  and  drop  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
dream  of  Vespasian  was  of  harder  exposition ;  as  also  that 
of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  concerning  his  successor  Phocas. 
And  a  man  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  to  interpret  the 
language  of  -^sculapius,  when  to  a  consumptive  person  he 
held  forth  his  fingers ;  implying  thereby  that  his  cure  lay  in 
dates,  from  the  horaonomy  of  the  Greek,  which  signifies 
dates  and  fingers. 

"We  owe  imto  dreams  that  Galen  was  a  physician,  Dion 
an  historian,  and  that  the  world  hath  seen  some  notable 
pieces  of  Cardan ;  yet,  he  that  should  order  his  afiairs  by 
dreams,  or  make  the  night  a  rule  unto  the  day,  might  be 
ridiculously  deluded ;  whereiu  Cicero  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
who  having  excellently  discoursed  of  the  vanity  of  dreams, 
was  yet  luidone  by  the  flattery  of  his  o\\'n,  which  urged  him 
to  apply  himself  unto  Augustus. 

However  dreams  may  be  fallacious  concerning  outward 
eveuts,  yet  may  they  be  truly  significant  at  home ;  and  where- 
by we  may  more  sensibly  understand  ourselves.  Men  act 
in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto  their  awaked  senses; 
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and  consolations  or  discouragements  may  be  drawn  from 
dreams  which  intimately  tell  us  ourselves.  Luther  was  not 
like  to  fear  a  spirit  in  the  night,  when  such  an  apparition 
would  not  terrify  him  in  the  day.  Alexander  would  hardly 
h&ve  run  away  in  the  sharpest  combats  of  sleep,  nor  Demos- 
thenes have  stood  stoutly  to  it,  who  was  scarce  able  to  do  it 
in  his  prepared  senses.  Persons  of  radical  integrity  will  not 
easily  be  perverted  in  their  dreams,  nor  nobl^  minds  do  piti- 
ful things  in  sleep.  *  Crassus  would  l^ave  hardly  been  boun- 
tiful in  a  dream,  whose  fist  was  so  close  awake.  But  a  man 
Slight  have  lived  all  his  life  upon  the  sleeping  hand  of  Anto- 
nius.^ 

There  is  an  art  to  make  dreams,  as  well  as  their  interpre- 
tations ;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some  food  makes 
turbulent,  some  gives  quiet,  dreams.  Cato,  who  doated  upon 
cabbage,  might  find  the  crude  effects  thereof  in  his  sleep  'y 
wherein  the  Egyptians  might  find  some  advantage  by  their 
superstitious  abstinence  from  onions.  Pythagoras  might 
have  [had]  calmer  sleeps,  if  he  [had]  totally  abstained  from 
beans.  Even  Daniel,  the  great  interpreter  of  dreams,  in  his 
leguminous  diet,  seems  to  have  chosen  no  advantageous  food 
for  quiet  sleeps,  according  to  Grecian  physic. 

To  add  unto  the  delusion  of  dreams,  the  fantastical  ob- 
jects seem  greater  than  they  are ;  and  being  beheld  in  the 
Taporous  state  of  sleep,  enlarge  their  diameters  unto  us ; 
whereby  it  may  prove  more  easy  to  dream  of  giants  than 
pigmies.  Democritus  might  seldom  dream  of  atoms,  who  so 
often  thought  of  them.  He  almost  might  dream  himself  a 
bubble  extending  mito  the  eighth  sphere.  A  little  water 
niakes  a  sea  ;  a  small  puff  of  wind  a  tempest.  A  grain  of 
sulphur  kindled  in  the  blood  may  make  a  flame  like  ^tna ; 
and  a  small  spark  in  the  bowels  of  Olympias  a  lightning  over 
all  the  chamber. 

But,  beside  these  innocent  delusions,  there  is  a  sinful  state 
of  dreams.  Death  alone,  not  sleep,  is  able  to  put  an  end 
unto  sin ;  and  there  may  be  a  night-book  of  our  iniquities  ^ 
for  beside  the  transgressions  of  the  dav,  casuists  will  tell 


'  sleeping  hand  of  Antoniua.]  Who  awake  was  open-Jianded  and  libe- 
ral, in  contrast  with  the  cloae-fistedness  of  Crassus,  and  therefore  would 
have  been  munificent  in  his  dreams. 
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UB  of  mortal  sms  in  dreams,  arigmg  firom.  evil  jpreoogitaAioBi; 
meanwhile  human  law  regards  not  nootam doIob ;  andKi 
night-walker  should  break  his  neck,  or  kill  a  man,  tdceaM 
notice  of  it. 

Dionjsius  was  absurdly  iyraDnical  to  kill  a  maafor  dre» 
ing  that  he  had  killed  him ;  and  really  to  take  away  his  1 
who  had  but  &ntastically  taken  away  his.  Iiamia  was  ni- 
culously  unjust  to  sue  a  young  man  for  a  reward,  who  kl 
confessed  tnat  pleasure  m>m  hesr  in  a  direaxn  which  die  kll 
denied  unto  his  awaking  senses :  conceiving  that  die  kl 
merited  somewhat  firom  his  fimtastical  finiition  tun^  shadsv 
of  herself.  If  there  be  such  debts,  we  owe  deeply  nil 
sympathies;  but  the  common  spirit  of  the  woirid  ma^h 
ream  in  such  arrearages. 

If  some  have  swoo^d,  they  may  have  also  died  indrsn^ 
since  death  is  but  a  cozifirmed  swooniog.  Wliether  Ihto 
died  in  a  dream,  as  some  deliver,  he  must  liae  again  to  inte 
US.  That  some  have  never  dresoned,  is  as  improbable  asM 
some  have  never  laughed.  That  children  dr«un  not  the  M 
half-year ;  that  men  dream  not  in  some  countries,  with  mnf 
more,  are  unto  me  sick  men's  dreams ;  dreams  out  of  tiie 
ivory  gate,^  and  visions  before  midnight. 


[OBSEEVATIONS  ON  GEAFTING.i] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1848,  fol.  44 — 48  ;  1882,  fol.  136,  |137 ;  and  additkwai. 

Mss.  NO.  5233,  fol.  68.] 

Is  the  doctrine  of  all  insitions,  those  are  esteemed  most 
successful  which  are  practised  under  these  rules  : — 

That  there  be  some  consent  or  similitude  of  parts  and 
nature  between  the  plants  conjoined. 

*  the  ivory  gaie.]  The  poets  suppose  two  gates  of  sleep,  the  one  d 
horn,  from  which  true  dreams  proceed  ;  the  other  of  ivory,  which  sowb 
forth  folse  dreams. 

^  ObaervaiionSf  Jsc]  "  Generation  ofplaiUs"  was  the  title  given  by  Dr. 
Ayscough  to  this  paper  :  which,  in  all  probability,  was  written  for  aai 
addresseid  to  Evelyn. 
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That  insition  be  made  between  trees  not  of  very  different 
arks ;  nor  very  differing  fruits  or  forms  of  fructification ; 
or  of  widely  different  ages. 

That  the  scions  or  buds  be  taken  from  the  south  or  east 
art  of  the  tree. 

That  a  rectitude  and  due  position  be  observed  ;  not  to  in- 
jrt  the  south  part  of  the  scions  unto  the  northern  side  of 
le  stock,  but  according  to  the  position  of  the  scions  upon 
is  first  matrix. 

Now,  though  these  rules  be  considerable  in  the  usual  and 
ractised  course  of  insitions,  yet  were  it  but  [reasonable  for 
marching  spirits  to  urge  the  operations  of  nature  by  conjoin- 
ig  plants  of  very  different  natures  in  parts,  barks,  lateness, 
nd  precocities,  nor  to  rest  in  the  experiments  of  hortensial 
lants  in  whom  we  chiefly  intend  the  exaltation  or  variety  of 
lieir  fruit  and  flowers,  but  in  aU  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees 
pplicable  unto  physic  or  mechanical  uses,  whereby  we  might 
Iter  their  tempers,  moderate  or  promote  their  virtues,  ex- 
hange  their  softness,  hardness,  and  colour,  and  so  render 
hem  considerable  beyond  their  known  and  trite  employments. 
To  which  intent  curiosity  may  take  some  rule  or  hint  from 
liese  or  the  like  following,  according  to  the  various  ways  of 
)ropagation : — ^ 

Colutea  upon  anagris — arbor  judsB  upon  anagris' — cassia 
>oetica  upon  cytisus — cytisus  upon  periclymeniun  rectum — 
ivoodbine  upon  jasmine — cystus  upon  rosemary — ^rosemary 
ipon  ivy — sage  or  rosemary  upon  cystus — myrtle  upon  gall 
)r  rhus  myrtSblia — ^whortle-berry  upon  gall,  heath,  or  myrtle 
— coccygeia  upon  alatemus — mezereon  upon  an  almond — 
gooseberry  and  currants  upon  mezereon,  barberry,  or  black- 
thorn— ^barberry  upon  a  currant  tree — ^bramble  upon  goose- 
[)erry  or  raspberry — yellow  rose  upon  sweetbrier — phyllerea 
upon  broom — broom  upon  furze — anonis  lutea  upon  furze — 
liolly  upon  box — bay  upon  holly — holly  upon  pyracantha — 

^  propa/jatlon.']  A  brief  memorandum  occurs  here  in  the  original,  in 
these  words  : —  "7b  iiisei't  the  Catalogue"  evidently  showing  that  the 
author  intended  the  list  of  his  proposed  experiments  to  be  here  intro- 
laced.  Having  met  with  such  a  Catalogue  (in  MS.  Sloan,  1843,  fol. 
14 — 48)  I  have  not  hesitated  to  transplant  it  hither  as  the  one  intended. 
Several  of  the  names  are  so  illegible  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  they 
may  be  incorrectly  given. 
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a  fig  upon  chesnut — a  fis  upon  mulbezij — peach  198 
mulbeiTj — ^mulberry  upon  Duckthom — wa^ut  upon  dieHi|  1 
— savin  upon  jumper — ^vine  upon  oleastor^  roaemaiy,  hf-l  ^ 
an  arbutuB  upon  a  fig — a  peach  upon  a  fig — white  pQ{ll 
upon  bkck  popkr — asp  upon  white  poplar — wyeh  ehnifri 
common  ehn — ^haasel  upon  ehn — syoamore  upon  irydi  4ar 
cinnamon  rose  upon  hipbeny — a  whitethorn  iqK>n  a  UmI^ 
thorn — ^hipbeny  upon  a  sloe,  or  skeye,  ot  buUaoe— •^tM 
upon  a  mulberxy — arbutus  upon  a  mulbeny — cheney  i^i 
peach — oak  upon  a  chesnut — ^katherine  peach  upon  a  qmM 
— a  warden  upon  a  quince — a  chesnut  upon  a  beedt-i 
beech  upon  a  cnesnut---an  hornbeam  upon  a  l>eeeh — a  bmiIi 
upon  an  hornbeam — a  sycamore  upon  a  maple — ameAf 
upon  a  service  tree — a  sumack  upon  a  quince  or  medlwHi 
hawthorn  upon  a  service  tree— a  quicken  tree  upon  anak 
— an  ash  upon  an  asp— an  oak  upon  an  lien — apopbrupoatt 
ehn — a  black  cherry  tree  upon  a  tilea  or  Ume  tree— tilea  1901 
beech — alder  upon  birch  or  poplar — a  filbert  upon  ^pfjlmwrf 
— an  almond  upon  a  willow — a  nux  vesicaria  upon  an  almoal 
or  pistachio — a  eerasus  avium  upon  a  nuz  vesicaria — ^a  e(r* 
nelian^  upon  a  cherry  tree— a  cherry  tree  upon  a  cornelian 
— an  hazel  upon  a  willow  or  saUow — a  lilac  upon  a  sage  tree 
— a  syringa  upon  lilac  or  tree-mallow — a  rose  elder  upon 
syringa — a  water  elder  upon  rose  elder — ^buckthorn  upon 
elder — ^frangula  upon  buckthorn  —  hirga  sanguinea  upon 
privet — ^phyllerea  upon  vitex — vitex  upon  evonymus — evony- 
mus  upon  viburnum — ruscus  upon  pyracantha — ^paleurus 
upon  hawthorn — tamarisk  upon  birch — erica  upon  tamarisk 
— polemonium  upon  genista  hispanica — ^genista  hispaniei 
upon  colutea. 

Nor  are  we  to  rest  in  the  frustrated  success  of  some  sin^ 
experiments,  but  to  proceed  in  attempts  in  the  most  un- 
likely unto  iterated  and  certain  conclusions,  and  to  pursue 
the  way  of  ablactation  or  inarching.  Whereby  we  might 
determine  whether,  according  to  the  ancients,  no  fir,  pine,  or 
picea,  would  admit  of  any  incision  upon  them ;  whether  yev 
will  hold  society  with  none  ;  whether  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
cornel  cannot  be  propagated  by  insition,  or  the  fig  and 
quince  admit  almost  of  any,  with  many  others  of  doubtful 
truths  in  the  propagations. 

'  comelianJ]     Comel-tree. 
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And  while  we  seek  for  varieties  in  stocks  and  scions,  we 
not  to  omit  the  ready  practice  of  the  scion  upon  its  own 
Whereby,  haying  a  sufficient  number  of  good  plants, 
may  improve  their  fruits  without  translative  conjunction, 
^^htkt  is,  by  msition  of  the  scion  upon  his  own  mother,  whereby 
handsome  variety  or  melioration  seldom  faileth — ^we 
icht  be  stiU  advanced  b^  iterated  inaitions  in  proper  boughs 
id  positions.  Insition  is  also  made  not  only  with  scions 
~  buds,  but  seeds,  by  inserting  them  in  cabbage  stalks, 
turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  also  in  ligneous  plants. 

"Within  a  mile  of  this  city  of  Norwich,  an  oak  groweth 
wpon  the  head  of  a  pollard  willow,  taller  than  the  stock,  and 
^d^out  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  probably  by  some  acorn  falling 
^yr  fastening  upon  it.  I  could  show  you  a  branch  of  the 
we^sxxe  willow  which  shoots  forth  near  the  stock  which  beareth 
"iboth  willow  and  oak  twigs  and  leaves  upon  it.  Tn  a  meadow 
I  use  in  Norwich,  beset  with  willows  and  sallows,  I  have 
observed  these  plants  to  grow  upon  their  heads ;  bylders,* 
eurrants,  gooseberries,  cynocramhe,  or  dog's  mercury,  bar- 
Ijerries,  bittersweet,  elder,  hawthorn. 


SLOAN.  1869,  fol.  12—60, 62—118,  collated  with  1874  and  1885.] 

\_Hint8  and  Extracts  ;  to  his  Sojiy  Dr,  JEdward  Browne,'] 

Sevebal  hints  which  may  be  serviceable  unto  you  and  not 
xmgrateful  unto  others  I  present  you  in  this  paper ;  they  are 
not  trite  or  vulgar,  and  very  few  of  them  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  I  set  them  not  down  in  order,  but  as  memory, 
fimcy,  or  occasional  observation  produced  them ;  whereof 
you  may  take  the  pains  to  single  out  such  as  shall  conduce 
unto  your  purpose. 

That  Elias  was  a  type  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  mock- 
ing and  railing  of  the  children  had  reference  imto  the  deri- 
sion and  reviling  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Jews,  we  shall  not 
deny,  but  whether  their  calling  ot  him  bald  pate,  crying, 

*  holders.]    Qu.  bilberry  ? 
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ascende  calve,  had  any  relatdon  unto  Mount  Calyarj,  we  ihitf ] 
not  be  ready  to  affirm. 

That  Charles  the  Pifth  was  crowned  upon  the  day  of  Ui 
nativity  carrieth  no  remarkable  consideration,  but  thai  lie 
also  took  King  Francis  prisoner  upon  that  day,  was  a  con- 
currence of  accidents  which  must  make  that  day  obserrabk 

Antipater,  that  died  on  his  birth-day,'  had  an  anniverauy 
fever  all  his  life  upon  the  day  of  his  nativity,  needed  not  n 
astrological  revolution  of  his  nativity  to  know  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Wlio  will  not  commend  the  wit  of  astrology? — ^Yenus  bom 
out  of  the  sea  hath  her  exaltation  in  Pisces. 

Whosoever  understandeth  the  fructifying  quality  of  water 
will  quickly  apprehend  the  congruity  of  that  invention  which 
made  the  cornucopia  to  be  filled  with  flowers  by  the  naiades 
or  water  nymphs. 

Who  can  but  wonder  tliat  Puchsius  should  doubt  the  I 
purging  quality  of  manna,  or  derive  aloe  sucoHna  £rom  mtcew  I 
dtrinus,  which  every  novice  now  knows  to  be  from  Socotara,  I 
an  island  from  whence  'tis  brought  ? 

Take  heed  of  confidence  and  too  bold  an  opinion  of  your 
work:  even  the  famous  Phidias  so  erred  in  that  notable 
statua  of  Jupiter  made  in  a  sitting  posture,  yet  so  that  if  he 
had  risen  up  he  had  borne  up  the  top  of  the  temple. 

Transcriptional  erratas,  ignorance  in  some  particulars,  ex- 
pedition, inadvertency,  make  not  only  moles  but  wens  in 
teamed  works,  which  notwithstanding  being  judged  by  their 
better  parts  admit  not  of  reasonable  disparagement.  I  will 
not  say  that  Cicero  was  slightly  versed  in  Homer,  because 
in  his  books  De  Gloria  he  ascribeth  those  verses  unto  Ajax 
which  were  delivered  by  Hector.  In  the  account  of  Hercules, 
Plautus  mistakes  nativity  for  conception.  Pliny,  who  was 
well  seen  in  Homer,  denieth  the  art  of  picture  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  whereas  it  is  plainly  said,  Iliad  S,  483,  that  Vulcan 
engraved  in  the  arms  of  Achilles  the  earth  and  stars  of 
heaven.  And  though  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  Machiavell's 
learning,  yet  am  I  unwilling  to  say  he  was  but  a  weak  his- 
torian, because  he  commonly  exemplified  in  Caesar  Borgia 
and  the  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  or  that  he  had  but  a  slight 
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owledge  in  Eoman  story,  because  he  was  mistaken  in 
placing  Commodus  after  the  emperor  Severus. 

"Wonderful  without  doubt  and  of  excellent  signification 
are  the  mysteries,  allegories,  and  figures  of  Holy  Scripture, 
had  we  a  true  intelligence  of  them,  but  whether  they  signi- 
fied any  such  thing  as  G-amaliel,  Rampegnoli,  Venetus,  and 
otliers,  do  put  upon  them,  is  a  great  obscurity  and  TJrim  and 
Tliummim  unto  me. 

That  the  first  time  the  Creator  is  called  the  Lord,  in  holy 
Scripture,  was  twenty-eight  times  after  he  was  called  Groo, 
^eems  an  excellent  propriety  in  Scripture ;  which  gave  him 
the  relative  name  after  the  visible  frame  and  accomplishment 
of  the  creation,  but  the  essential  denomination  and  best 
agreeable  unto  him  before  all  time  or  ere  the  world  began. 

•  Whether  there  be  any  numerical  mystery  in  the  omission 
of  the  benediction  of  the  second  day,  because  it  was  the  first 
recess  from  imily  and  beginning  of  imperfection :  and  ac- 
cording to  whicn  mystery  three  angels  appeared  unto 
Abraham  to  bring  him  happy  tidings,  but  two  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom. 

Whether  Tubal  Cain,  the  inventor  of  smith's  work,  be 
therefore  joined  with  Jubal,  the  father  of  musicians,  because 
musical  consonances  were  first  discovered  from  the  stroke 
of  hammers  upon  anvils,  the  diversities  of  their  weights  dis- 
covering the  proportion  of  their  sounds,  as  is  also  reported 
£rom  the  observation  of  Pythagoras,  is  not  readily  to  be 
believed. 

The  symbolical  mysteries  of  Scripture  sacrifices,  cleansings, 
feasts,  and  expiations,  is  tolerably  made  out  by  Eabbins  and 
ritual  commentators,  but  many  things  are  obscure,  and  the 
Jews  themselves  will  say  that  Solomon  understood  not  the 
mystery  of  the  red  cow.  Even  in  the  Pagan  lustration  of 
the  people  of  Eome,  at  the  palilia,  why  they  made  use  of  the 
ashes  oi  a  calf  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  the  dam,  the  blood 
of  an  horse,  and  bean  straw,  hath  not  yet  found  a  convincing 
or  probable  conjecture. 

Certainly  most  things  are  known  as  many  ore  seen,  that 
is,  by  parallaxes,  and  in  some  difference  from  their  true  and 
proper  beings ;  the  superficial  regard  of  things  being  of  dif-^ 
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fierent  aspect  firom  their  central  natures;  and  tiherefiii|j 
following  the  common  View,  and  living  by  tlie  olmoua  tmekl  | 
of  sense,  we  ore  insensibly  imposed  upon  by  conmi0tiule^Mlr|  i 
only  wise  or  happy  by  coestimation ;  the  received  ttPpi^st:|i 
sions  of  true  or  good  liaving  widely  confounded  the  8ub8tuial<|  ^ 
and  inward  verity  thereof,  which  now  only  subsiflting  intelv 
theory  and  acknowledgment  of  some  few  vnae  or  good  nM^'Iti 
are  looked  upon  as  antiquated  paradoxes  or  sullen  iheQiwi-||| 
of  the  old  world :  whereas  indeed  truth,  which  is  saidnflfc 
to  seek  comers,  lies  in  the  centre  of  things ;  the  areanl 
exterous  part  being  only  overspread  with  legionary  vaiutiBL 
of  error,  or  stuffed  with  the  meteors  and  imperfect  mixtiaci 
of  truth. 

Discoveries  are  welcome  at  all  hands ;  yet  be  that  finol'- 
out  the  line  of  the  middle  motion  of  the  planets,  holds  fl^ 
higher  mansion  in  my  thoughts  than  he  that  discovered  t]»' 
Indies,  and  Ptolemy,  that  saw  no  further  than  the  feet  of  As 
centaur,  than  he  that  hath  beheld  the  snake  by  the  southott 
pole.  The  rational  discovery  of  things  transcends  their 
simple  detections,  whose  inventions  are  often  casual  and 
secondary  unto  intention. 

Cupid  is  said  to  be  blind ;  affection  should  not  be  too 
sharp-sighted,  and  love  not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  glasses ; 
if  things  were  seen  as  they  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  wonH 
be  much  abridged ;  and  therefore  the  wisdom  of  Grod  haft 
drawn  the  pictures  and  outsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably 
unto  the  natural  edge  of  our  eyes,  not  able  to  discover  those 
imlovely  asperities  which  make  oystershells  in  good  faces^ 
and  hedgehogs  even  in  Venus'  moles. 

"When  Grod  commanded  Abraham  to  look  up  to  heaven 
and  number  the  stars  thereof,  that  he  extraordinarilf 
enlarged  his  sight  to  behold  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  in- 
numerable heap  of  stars  which  telescopes  now  show  unto  ns, 
some  men  might  be  persuaded  to  believe.  "Who  can  think  thit 
when  'tis  said  that  the  blood  of  Abel  cried  unto  heaven,  Abd 
fell  a  bleeding  at  the  sight  of  Cain,  according  to  the  obserfi* 
tion  of  men  slain  to  bleed  at  the  presence  oi  the  murderer? 

The  learned  Graspar  Schottus  dedicates  his  Thaumaturgns 
Mathematicus  unto  his  tutelary  or  guardian  angel ;  in  which 
epistle  he  useth  these  words:  cui,  post  Deum  conditorm 
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magnam  matrem  Mariam,  omnia,debeo,  Now,^  thougli 
3t  not  lose  Grod  in  good  angels,  and  because  they  are 
supposed  about  us,  hold  lesser  memory  of  bim  in  our 
},  addresses,  and  consideration  of  bis  presence,  care, 
)tection  over  us,  yet  tbey  wbicb  do  assert  tbem  bave 
itiquity  and  Scripture  to  confirm  tbem  ;  but  wbetber 
^el  that  wrestled  witb  Jacob  were  Esau's  good  angel ; 
r  our  Saviour  bad  one  deputed  Mm,  or  whether  that 
1  good  angel  which  appeared  and  strengthened  him 
his  passion ;  whether  antichrist  shall  have  any ; 
r  all  men  have  one,  some  more,  and  therefore  there 
e  more  angels  than  ever  were  men  together ;  whether 
assist  successively  and  distinctly,  or  whether  but  once 
gly  to  one  person,  and  so  there  must  be  a  greater 
r  of  them  than  ever  of  men  or  shall  be ;  whether  we 
ler  the  care  of  our  mother's  good  angel  in  the  womb, 
ther  that  spirit  undertakes  us  when  the  stars  are 
t  to  concern  us,  that  is,  at  our  nativity,  men  have  a 
and  latitude  to  opinion. 

botle,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed  many  things  firom 
irates,  in  the  most  favourable  acceptation,  makes  men- 
t  once  of  him,  and  that  by  the  bye,  and  without 
ee  unto  his  doctrine.  Virgil  so  much  beholding  unto 
hath  not  his  name  in  his  works ;  and  PHny,  that 
K)  borrow  many  authors  out  of  Dioscorides,  hath  taken 
ce  of  him.  Men  are  still  content  to  plume  themselves 
bhers'  feathers.  Fear  of  discovery,  not  single  inge- 
oakes  quotations  rather  than  transcriptions ;  of  which, 
istanding,  the  plagiarism  of  many  holds  little  con- 
on,  whereof,  though  great  authors  ma^  complain, 
►nes  cannot  but  take  notice.  Mr.  Philips,  in  his 
Cantianum,  transcribes  half  a  side  of  my  Ifydrotaphiay 
Burial,  without  mention  of  the  author,^ 

Y  things  are  casually  or  favourably  superadded  unto 
t  authors,  and  the  Imes  of  many  made  to  contain  that 
bgeous  sense  which  they  never  intended.  It  was 
nelv  said,  and  probably  intended  by  Virgil,  when  on 
ord  of  that  verse  he  laid  a  significant  emphasis,  una 

learned  Gcupar  ScJiottus,  <i'C.]  This  passage  is  from  a  duplicate 

esent  paragraph  in  MS.  Sloan.  1874. 

Philips,  d'c]  This  paragraph  has  a  mark  of  erasure  in  the  OTv^gisA^L* 

in.  2  a 
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dolo  divum  sifiemvna  capta  duorum  ;  and  'tis  not  unlikely  tbft 
in  that  other,  consisting  altogether  of  slow  and  heaving 
spondees,  he  intended  to  humour  the  massive  and  hea?i]ig 
strokes  of  the  gigantic  forgers,  illi  inter  sese  magna  «i 
hrachia  tollunt ;  but  in  that  which  admitteth  so  numerou» 
a  transposition  of  words,  as  almost  to  equal  the  andesfc 
number  of  the  noted  stars,  I  cannot  believe  he  had  any  suck 
scope  or  intention,  much  less  any  numerical  magic  in  another, 
as  to  be  a  certain  rule  in  that  numeration  practised  in  tiie 
handsome  trick  of  singling  Christians  and  Turks,  which  u 
due  unto  later  invention ;  or  that  Homer  any  otherwise  ita 
casually  began  the  first  and  last  verse  of  his  Iliad  witii  ^ 
same  letter. 

Some  plants  have  been  thought  to  have  been  proper  unto 
peculiar  countries,  and  yet  upon  better  discovery  nie  8an» 
have  been  found  in  distant  countries  and  in  aU  community 
of  parts. 

Jul.  Scalig.  in  Questionihus  FamiliariJms  ; — 
Extra  fortunam  est  quicquid  donatur  amieis. 

Many  things  are  casually  or  favourably  superadded  unto 
the  best  authors,  and  sometimes  conceits  and  erpressioDS 
common  unto  them  with  others,  and  that  not  by  imitation 
but  coincidence,  and  concurrence  of  imagination  upon  ha^ 
mony  of  production.  Scaliger  observes  how  one  Italian  poet 
fell  upon  the  verse  of  another,  and  one  that  understood  not 
metre,  or  had  ever  read  Martial,  fell  upon  one  of  his  verses. 
Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  Homer  should  Hebraise,  and  that 
many  sentences  in  human  authors  seem  to  have  their  original 
in  Scripture.  In  a  piece  of  mine,  published  long  ago?  the 
learned  annotator  hath  paralleled  many  passages  with  othen  i 
of  Montaigne's  Essays,  whereas,  to  deal  clearly,  when  1 1 
penned  that  piece,  I  had  never  read  three  leaves  of  that 
author,  and  scarce  any  more  ever  since. 

Truth  and  falsehood  hang  almost  equilibriously  in  some 
assertions,  and  a  few  grains  of  truth  which  bear  down  the 
balance. 

To  begin  our  discourses  like  Trismegistus  of  old,  with 

"verum  certe  verum  atque  verissimum  est,''   would  soiujd 

arrogantly  unto  new  ears,  in  this  strict  enquiry  of  thingi; 

^  in  a  piece  of  rnirn.']  Viz.  Heligio  Medici  ;  see  vol.  ii.  page  326,  wbere 
this  passage  has  been  introdMceOiVxi  ^.tvo^^^. 
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wherein,  for  the  most  part,  proJxMy  and  perhaps^  will  hardly 
serve  the  turn,  or  serve  to  mollfiy  the  spirits  of  positive 
contradictors. 

If  Garden  saith  a  parrot  is  a  beautiful  bird,  Scaliger  will 
Bet  his  wits  on  work  to  prove  it  a  deformed  animal. 

Pew  meu  expected  to  find  so  grave  a  philosopher  of 
Polemo,  who  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  all  exorbitant 
vices.  Who  could  imagine  that  Diogenes  in  his  youngs 
days  should  be  a  fialsifier  of  money,  who  in  the  aftercourse 
of  his  liie  was  so  great  a  contemner  of  metal,  as  to  laugh  at 
all  that  loved  it  ?  But  men  are  not  the  same  in  all  divisions 
of  their  ages:  time,  experience,  contemplation,  andphilo* 
Bophy,  make  in  many  well-rooted  minds  a  translation  before 
deatn,  and  men  to  vary  from  themselves  as  well  as  other 
persons.  Whereof  old  philosophy  made  many  noble  ex- 
amples, to  the  infamy  of  later  times :  wherein  men  merely 
live  by  the  line  of  their  inclinations :  so  that  without  any 
astral  prediction,  the  first  day  gives  the  last^  '^  primusque 
dies  dedit  extremum." — Seneca.  Men  are  as  they  were ; 
and  according  as  evil  dispositions  run  into  worse  habits, 
being  bad  in  the  first  race,  prove  rather  worse  in  the  last. 

We  consider  not  sufficiently  the  good  of  evils,  nor  fidrly 
compare  the  mercy  of  providence,  in  thine;s  that  are  afflictive 
at  first  hand.  The  famous  Andreas  D'Ona,  invited  to  a  feast 
by  Aloisio  Eieschi,  with  intent  to  despatch  him,  feU  oppor-* 
tnnely  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  so  escaped  tliat  mischief. 
When  Cato  intended  to  kill  himself,  with  a  blow  which  he 

Eve  his  servant  that  would  not  bring  him  his  sword,  his 
ad  so  swelled  that  he  had  much  ado  to  effect  it,  whereby 
any  but  a  resolved  stoic  might  have  taken  a  hint  of  con-; 
sideration,  and  ,that  some  merciful  genius  would  have  con<> 
trived  his  preservation. 

The  virtues,  parts,  and  excellences  both  of  men  and  nations 
are  allowable  by  aggregation,  and  must  be  considered  by 
Qoncervation  as  well  as  single  merit.  «  The  Eomans  made 
much  of  their  conquests  by  the  conquered  ;  and  the  valour 
of  all  nations,  whose  acts  went  imder  their  names,  made  up 
iiie  glory  of  Bome.  So  the  poets  that  writ  in  Latin  built  up 
.tlie  crecUt  of  Latium,  and  passed  for  Eoman  wits  ;  whereas 
if  Carthage  deducted  Terence,  Egypt  Clavidiaxi)  Si  ^^Tk»^^> 
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Lucan,  Martial,  StatiuB,  were  lestored  onto  Spam,  if  Mi 
seilles  Bbould  call  home  FetroniuB,  it  would  mnok  afarUff 
the  glorj  of  pure  Italian  fimcr ;  and  even  in  Italjr  itael(  u 
the  Cisalpine  GhanlB  should  take  away  their  share,  if  Yeiaa 
and  Mantua  should  challenge  Catullus  and  Virgil,  and  Si 
other  parts  out  of  Campagna  di  Boma,  the  Yenusine  AMh 
Hans  snould  pull  away  their  Horace,  the  Umbrima  fbir 
Flautus,  the  Aquinatians  Juvenal,  Yolaterrani  Penfau^ai 
the  Pelignians  of  Afaruzzo  their  Ovid,  the  rest  of  Bqw« 
Latium  would  make  no  large  volume. 

Where  'tis  said  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  that  the  earftii 
unto  Gk)d  but  as  a  sand,  and  as  a  drop  of  momingd0*i 
therein  may  be  implied  the  earth  and  water  or  the  lAok 
terraqueous  globe ;  but  when 'tis  delivered  in  the  Apoeatn* 
that  the  angel  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  hbtaft 
upon  the  earth,  what  fiEucther  hidden  sense  there  is  iniW 
distinction  may  fiurther  be  considered. 

Of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  'twas  observed  Ij 
Plutarch,  that  only  Thales  was  well  versed  in  natural  thingfl) 
the  rest  obtained  that  name  for  their  wisdom  and  knowle^ 
in  state  affairs. , 

Whether  the  ancients  were  better  architects  ihta 
their  successors  manv  discourses  have  passed.  That  th^ 
were  not  only  good  builders,  but  expeoite  and  skilfiil  de- 
molishers,  appears  by  the  famous  palace  of  Publicola,  irtiA 
they  pulled  down  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  his  order  it 
one  oay. 

Whether  great  ear'd  persons  have  short  necks,  long  Mi 
and  loose  beUies  P 

Whether  in  voracious  persons  and  gourmands  the  disttfiee 
between  the  navel  and  tne  stemon  be  greater  than  fromtiio 
steraon  unto  the  neck  ? 

Since  there  be  two  major  remedies  in  physic,  bleeding  anl 
purging,  which  thereof  deserves  the  pre-eminency ;  since  it 
the  general  purging  cures  more  diseases :  since  the  wbob 
nation  of  the  Cmnese  use  no  phlebotomy,  and  many  othff 
nations  sparingly,  but  all  some  kind  of  purgative  evacuaticm: 
and  since  besides  in  man  there  are  so  few  hints  for  ble^i4, 
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from  any  natural  attempt  in  horses,  cows,  dogs,  birds,  and 
other  creatures. 

Whether  it  be  safe  for  obtaining  a  bass  or  deep  voice  to 
make  frequent  use  of  yitriol,  and  whether  it  hath  such  an 
effect? 

To  observe  whether  the  juice  of  the  fruit  oijieua  Indica, 
taken  inwardly,  will  cause  the  urine  to  have  a  red  and 
bloodv  colour,  as  is  delivered  by  some  and  commonly  re- 
ceived in  parts  of  Italy  where  it  plentifuUv  groweth ;  and 
whether  the  juice  of  the  prickly  fig  from  America  will  not 
do  the  like  ? 

That  if  a  woman  with  child  looks  upon  a  dead  body,  the 
child  will  be  pale  complexioned. 

Why  little  lap-dogs  have  a  hole  in  their  heads,  and  often 
other  little  holes  out  of  the  place  of  the  sutures  ? 

Why  a  pig's  eyes  drop  out  in  roasting  rather  than  other 

ft-niTnafa*  ? 

Why  a  pig  held  up  by  the  tail  leaves  squeaking  ?  ,    , 

Why  a  low  signed  horse  is  commonly  a  stumbler  ?       »    ) 

What  is  the  use  of  dew  claws  in  dogs  ? 

Whether  that  will  hold,  which  I  have  sometimes  observed, 
that  lice  combed  out  of  the  head  upon  a  paper,  wiU  turn  and 
move  towards  the  bodv  of  the  party,  and  so  as  often  as  the 
paper  is  turned  about  r 

What  kind  of  motion  swimming  is,  and  to  which  to  be 
leferred ;  whether  >ot  compounded  of  a  kind  of  salition, 
and  volation,  the  one  performed  by  the  hands,  the  other  by 
the  legs  and  feet  ?  What  kind  of  motion  sliding  is  ;  whether 
it  imitateth  not  the  mottts  prcjectorum  upon  a  plane,  wherein 
the  corpus  motum  is  not  separated  a  motore  ? 

Whether  the  name  of  a  palatium,  or  palace,  began  first  to 
be  used  for  princes'  houses  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
lie  dwelt  in  Monte  Palatino,  as  Dion  delivereth,  or  whether 
the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  authors  before  his  time  ? 

Whether  the  heads  of  all  mummies  have  the  mouth  open, 
aiid  why  P 
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Whj  Bolipedii  or  whole  hoofed  aniiwrh,  mgim  infjk 
fore  legs  first,  bisuloooB  with  their  hinder  P 


Whether  Noah  might  not  be  the  first  ipaja  that  iiiiinnaipni.| 

eaKai^Hpl 
no  lands  appeared  to  hinder  the  current,  he  mttat  be  ainill 


v«  MvwuvA  ^^ 'w«n»  HM^ww  *ww    w    www  «Mww   ajii^A  wammmv- 

the  globe  P    Sinitey  if  the  fiood  covered  the  whole 


with  the  wind  and  corrent  according  to  the  min,  and  aoB  | 
the  space  of  the  deluge,  might  near  maike'theton^aHy 
globe.  And  since,  if  there  were  no  continemt  of  flJTncffkjf 
and  all  that  tract  a  sea,  a  ship  setting  onf  Owijt  AfiM 
without  other  help^  would  at  last  UH  npon  seme  pact  d 
India  or  China. 

Whether  that  of  David,  ^'  conrertentnr  ad  yesp^ram  et 
ffunem  patientnr  ut  canes,"  maybe  pvophiitioall7''ajpi^ed,to 
the  late  conversion  of  the  wild  Americans,  aa  it  ia  qeU^esei 
in  Qlariasui  MwidseuB  Bediptvutf  or  the  OkrtmM§9,q^ik$ 
Acts  qfthe  JB^raneiteam^  lib.  iiL 

Diogenes,  the  (muck,  being  asked  what  WM  the  best 
remedy  against  a  blow,  answered  a  helmet.  TMs  anawer  ha 
gave,  not  from  any  experience  of  his  own,  who  scarce  wore 
any  covering  on  his  head ;  yet  he  that  wonld  see  how  well  a 
helmet  becometh  a  cynick,  may  behold  it  in  that  draught  of 
Diogenes,  prefixed  to  his  life,  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Epitome  of  PlutarcVs  Lives,  in  English ;  wherein,  in  the 
additional  lives,  he  is  set  forth,  soloier-like,  with  a  helmet 
and  a  battle-axe. 

jiristotle,  lib.  animal. 

Whether  till  after  forty  days,  children,  though  they  cry, 
weep  not ;  or,  as  Scaliger  expresseth  it,  *'  vagiunt  sed  oculis 
siccis." 

Whether  they  laugh  not  upon  tickling  P 

Why  though  some  children  have  been  heard  to  cry  in  tbe 
womb,  yet  so  few  cry  at  their  birth,  though  their  heads  be 
out  of  the  womb  ? 

Whether  the  feeding  on  carp  be  so  apt  to  bring  on  fits  of 
the  gout,  as  Julius  Alexandrinus  affirmeth  ? 

Cardanus,  to  try  the  alteration  of  the  air,  exposeth  a 
sponge,  which  groweth  dark  when  the  air  is  inclined  to 
moisture.  Another  way  I  have  made  more  exact  trial ;  bj 
j:>utting  a  diy  piece  of  sponge  into  one  balance  of  a  gold 
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«cale,  BO  equally  poised,  with  weights  in  the  other  balance, 
that  it  will  hang  without  inclining  either  way.  For  then 
upon  alteration  of  the  air  to  moisture,  the  scale  with  the 
sponge  will  fall,  and  when  the  air  grows  hot  and  dry  will 
rise  again.  The  like  may  be  done  hjfavcLgo  marina,  found 
commonly  on  the  sea  shore.  The  change  of  the  weather 
I  have  also  observed  by  hanging  up  a  dry  aph/ssalus  marmus, 
which  grows  moist  and  diy  according  to  the  air ;  as  ,also 
jfJuMganium  marinum,  sea  laces,  and  others. 

To  observe  that  insect  which  a  countryman  showed  Bari- 
cellus,  found  in  the  flowers  of  JEryngivm  cichoreuniy  which 
readily  cure  warts ;  est  coloria  Thatassini  cvm  maculis  ruhris, 
et  assimulatur  proportione  corporis  cantharidiy  licet  parvu- 
lum  sit.  Acceperat  ea  rusticus,  et  singula  in  singulis  per- 
Tucis  digitis  eccpressit  tmde  exibat  liquor. 

To  make  trial  of  this ;  whether  live  crawfish  put  into 
spirits  of  wine  will  presently  turn  red,  as  though  they  had 
been  boUed,  and  taken  out  walk  about  in  that  colour. 

'Tis  a  ludicrous  experiment  in  Baricellus ;  to  rub  nap- 
kins and  handkerchiefs  with  powder  of  vitriol  for  such  as 
sweat  or  have  used  to  wipe  their  faces ;  for  so  they  become 
black  and  sullied.  Whetner  shirts  thus  used  may  not  do 
something  against  itch  and  lice.  Whether  shirts  washed  or 
well  rubbed  in  quicksilver  would  not  be  good  to  that  end. 

Whether  a  true  emerald  feels  colder  in  the  mouth  than 
another. 


Since  these  few  observations  please  you,  for  your  farther 
discourse  and  consideration,  I  would  not  omit  to  send  you  a 
larger  list,  scatteringly  observed  out  of  good  authors,  rela- 
ting unto  medical  enquiry,  and  whereof  you  may  single  out 
one  daily  to  discourse  upon  it ;  which  may  be  a  daily  recre- 
ation unto  you,  and  employ  your  evening  hours,  where  your 
affairs  afford  you  the  conversation  of  studious  and  learned 
friends. 

Plut.  in  vita  Cleomenis. 

It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  marching  thither,  bevn^-^^rj 
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hot,  drank  cold  water,  and  fell  on  sach  a  bleeding  vitU 
that  his  voice  was  taken  firom  him  and  he  almost  Billed. 

Hippotus  pricked  Cleomenes  in  the  heel,  to  see  if  heiren 
yet  aliYe ;  whether  this  were  not  a  good  way  of  trud  upon 
so  sensible  a  part  P 

Ammianus  MarcelUnus  in  vita  Javiani, 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  is  said  he  could  not 
endure  the  smell  of  his  bedchamber  newly  plastexed  in& 
mortar  made  of  lime,  or  that  he  came  to  his  end  oocasumel 
bj  an  huge  fire  kindled  of  coab,  others  that  he  cramBied  his 
belly  so  fall  that  he  died  of  a  surfeit.  Whether  all  fhess 
causes  be  not  allowable  P 

JPlut.  in  vita  Julii  Casaris. 

There  fell  a  pestilent  disease  among  them,  which  came  h 
ill  meats  which  hunger  drove  them  to  eat ;  but  after  he  hi 
taken  the  city  of  G<)mphes,  in  Thessalie,  he  metnotoolf 
with  plenty  of  victuals,  but  strangely  did  rid  them  of  tM 
disease :  for  the  soldiers  meeting  with  plenty  of  i^ine,  dnnk 
hard,  and  making  merry,  drank  away  the  infection  of  the 
pestilence :  in  so  much  that  drinking  drunk  they  overcame 
their  disease  and  made  their  bodies  new  again.  The 
soldiers  were  driven  to  take  sea  weeds,  called  al<yffi,  and 
washing  away  the  brackishness  thereof  with  sea  water, 
putting  to  it  a  little  herb,  called  dogstooth,  to  cast  it  to  their 
horses  to  eat. 

That  America  was  peopled  of  old  not  from  one,  but  se- 
veral nations,  seems  probable  from  learned  discourses  con- 
cerning their  originals  :  and  whether  the  Tyrians  and  Ctf* 
thaginians  had  not  a  share  therein  may  be  well  considered: 
and  if  the  periplus  of  Hanno  or  his  navigation  about  A&ia 
be  warily  perpended,  it  may  fortify  that  conjecture ;  for  he 
passed  the  straits  of  Hercules  "wdth  a  great  fleet  and  manr 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  founded  divers  towns,  an! 
placed  colonies  in  several  parts  of  that  shore ;  and  sailed  in 
tolerable  account  as  far  about  as  that  place  now  called  Gabo 
de  Tres  Puntas. 

To  these  there  is  little  question  but  the  CarthaginisDi 
sometimes  repaired,  and  held  communication  with  them. 
The  colonies  also  being  a  people  of  civility  could  not  buJ 
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eontinue  the  use  of  navigation ;  so  that  either  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  their  after  researches  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
trade-winds  between  the  tropics,  or  finding  therein  no  diffi- 
cult navigation  might  adventure  upon  such  a  voyage ;  and 
also  their  colonies  leflb  on  so  convenient  a  shore  might 
casually,  if  not  purposely,  make  the  same  adventure. 

The  Chinese  also  could  hardly  avoid,  at  least  might  easUy 
liave,  a  part  in  their  originals.  For  the  east  winds  beinjg 
very  rare,  and  the  west  almost  constantly  blowing  from  their 
shore,  being  once  at  sea  they  were  easily  carried  to  the  back 
part  of  America. 

If  there  were  ever  such  a  great  continent  in  the  western 
ocean,  as  was  hinted  of  old  by  Plato,  and  the  learned  Kir- 
cherus  considera  might  by  subterraneous  eruptions  be  partly 
swallowed  up  and  overthrown,  and  partly  leave  the  islands 
yet  remaining  in  the  ocean,  it  is  not  impossible  or  improba- 
ble that  from  great  antiquity  some  might  be  carried  from 
tiience  upon  the  American  coast,  or  some  way  be  peopled 
£rom  those  parts. 

While  Attahualpa,  king  of  Peru,  and  Montezuma,  king 
of  Mexico,  might  owe  their  originals  unto  Asia  or  Africa. 

Since  the  Indian  inhabitants  are  found,  at  least  conceived', 
to  have  peopled  the  southern  continent,  whether  these,  after 
debating  over  terra  incognita,  might  not  pass  or  be  carried 
over  into  Magellanica  or  the  south  of  America,  may  also  be 
enquired,  and  some  might  not  come  in  at  this  door. 

If  any  plantations  of  civil  nations  were  ever  made  frt)m 
civil  nations,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  letters  and  writing 
was  unknown  unto  all  the  parts  of  America. 

"WTiy  no  wonder  is  likewise  made  how  the  Islas  de  los  La- 
drones,  or  islands  of  thieves,  were  peopled,  since  they  are  so 
fer  removed  from  any  neighbour  continent. 

Aristot,  lib.  viii.  cap.  22,  de  hist,  Animalium, 
How  to  make  out  that  of  Aristotle  that  all  creatures  bit 
by  a  mad  dog  became  mad,  excepting  man :  since  by  un- 
happy experience  so  manv  men  have  been  mischieved  there* 
by  ;  or  wnether  it  holdetn  not  better  at  second  than  at  first 
hand,  so  that  if  a  do^  bite  a  horse,  and  that  horse  a  man,  the 
evil  proves  less  considerable,  as  we  seem  to  have  observed  in 
many.     Whether  St.  Bellin's  priests  cure  any  after  the  k^- 
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drophobia ;  whether  hellebore,  tin,  garlicky  treacle,  and  mMi 
palmarii  be  the  prime  remedies  against  this  poison ;  ana  ^ 
the  use  of  aUfssum  galeni  is  not  more  in  request ;  and  Ixvf 
the  cornel  and  service  tree  become  such  mischievous  prcnm^ 
ters  of  that  venom ;  and  how  fjEur  this  venom  takes  place  xt 
Ireland,  where  they  have  no  venomous  creature,  and  not  i 
long  ago  very  few  quartan  agues.  -  I 

Whether  that  passage  oiDeut,  xxviii.  verse  68,  "  classibiB 
reducet  in  -Slgyptum,"  be  not  sufficiently  made  out  by  tie 
record  of  Josephus,  when  Titus,  after  the  taking  of  Jenr- 
salem,  sent  aU  or  most  under  seventeen  years  of  age  into 

Egypt. 

If  the  prophet  Jonah  were  contemporary  luito  Jeroboam 
and  Osias,  as  good  commentators  determine,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  he  was  Sie  woman  of  Sareptha's  son. 

Whether,  when  he  intended  &om  Joppa  unto  TarsiB,  he 
was  bound  for  Tarsis  in  Cilicia,  Tartessus  in  Bsetica,  of  Spain, 
or  Tarsis  by  which  sometimes  Carthage  is  caUed,  it  is  not  of 
moment  to  decide.  'Tis  plain  that  they  were  strangers  of 
the  ship,  since  every  one  called  upon  his  Gk>d,  and  since 
they  demanded  from  whence  he  was ;  which,  although  they 
did  not  by  an  interpreter,  yet  if  they  were  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Phoenicians,  either  of  Tartessus  or  Carthage,  their  lan- 
guage having  no  small  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  they  might 
have  been  understood. 

The  story  of  Jonah  might  affi)rd  the  hint  imto  that  of 
Andromeda,  and  the  sea  monster  that  should  have  devoured 
her  ;  the  scene  being  laid  at  Joppa  by  the  fabulists  :  as  alao 
unto  the  fable  of  Hercules  out  of  Lycophron,  three  nighti  j 
in  the  whale's  belly,  that  is  of  Hercules  Phcenicius.  i 

Some  nations  of  the  Scythians  affected  only  or  chiefly  to 
make  use  of  mares  in  their  wars,  because  they  do  not  stop 
in  their  course  to  stale  like  horses.     Quaere. 

Flutarch. — To  render  their  iron  money  unserviceable  t« 
other  uses,  the  Lacedaemonians  quenched  it  in  vinegar.  Thii 
way  might  make  it  brittle,  but  withal  veiy  apt  to  rust.  In- 
quire farther  of  their  drinking  cup  named  cothon, 

AVliether  that  rigid  commonwealth  were  not  more  strict  in 
the  rule  and  order,  than  measure,  of  their  diet,  or  how  their 
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•OTision  Cometh  short  of  a  regular  and  collegian  diet,  when 
ery  one  brought  monthly  into  the  hall  one  bushel  of  meal, 
ght  gaUons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  and  two  pounds 
td  half  of  figs,  beside  money  for  sudden  and  fresh  diet. 

"What  to  judge  of  that  law  that  permitted  them  not  to  have 
l^lits  to  guide  them  home  from  the  common  hall  in  the 
ght,  that  so  they  might  be  emboldened  to  walk  and  shift 
.  the  dark. 

Though  many  things  in  that  state  promoted  temperance, 
rtitude,  and  prudence ;  yet  were  there  many  also  culpably 

liigh  degrees  ;  as  justifying  theft,  adultery,  and  murder : 
hile  they  encouraged  men  to.  steal,  and  the  grand  crime 
lereof  was  to  be  taken  in  the  action :  while  they  admit  of 
ibers  to  lie  with  their  wives,  and  had  not  the  education  of 
leir  own  children  :  while  they  made  no  scruple  to  butcher 
leir  slaves  in  great  numbers :  and  while  they  had  apothetes 
•  places  to  make  away  with  their  children  which  seemed 
eak  or  not  so  strongly  shapen  as  to  promise  lusty  men : 
id.  therefore  well  needed  that  Pagan  fallacy  that  these 
ays  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 

ft  was  the  custom  of  their  midwives  not  to  wash  their 
lildren  with  water  but  with  wine  and  water,  whereby,  if 
ley  were  weak,  they  extenuated  and  much  pined.  Which 
hether  a  reasonable  test  of  constitutions  may  be  doubted. 

Cato  TJtican  being  to  convey  a  great  treasure  from  Cyprus 
nto  Bome,  he  made  divers  little  chests,  and  put  into  every 
Qe  two  talents  and  five  hundred  drachms,  and  tied  unto 
Bch  a  long  rope  with  a  large  piece  of  cork,  that  if  the  ship 
bonld  miscarry,  the  corks  might  show  where  the  chests  laid 
I  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  good  piece  of  providence,  and 
jone  like  Cato.  Whether  not  still  to  be  practised,  if  the 
aake  of  our  ships,  with  deck  upon  deck,  would  admit  of  it. 

How  the  ancients  made  the  north  part  of  Britain  to  bend 
o  unseasonably  eastward,  according  to  the  old  map,  agree- 
ble  unto  Ptolemy  ?  Or  how  Pliny  could  so  widely  mistake 
A  to  place  the  Isle  of  Wight  between  Ireland  and  Enghqid, 
r  it  be  not  mistaken  for  the  Isle  of  Man  or  Anglesea. 

Julius  Cs&sar  being  hard  put  to  it  near  Alexandria,  leaped 
oto  the  sea,  and,  laying  some  books  on  his  head,  made  shift 
0  swim   a  good   way  with  one  hand.     Sertorius  beim^ 
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wounded  in  a  bstlle  with  tlie  CHmbriau,  with  hia  eorakt :_ ^ 
target  nram  orer  tii»  riv«r  Bbome.  He  that  hath  seen  tii 
river  may  doubt  vbioh  «••  the  harder  exploit. 

Upon  the  nemoTaiue  orarthror  of  the  Cimbrians,  not  fa 
from  Yeroaa,  by  tSmaa  and  CatoUiu,  the  contention  arM 
-whose  soldiers  wesre  most  eifeetiTe  to  tiie  t-ictory.  Far  tbt 
decision  CatnUns  eondnoted  the  ambassadora  of  Farma,  thn 
in  the  camp,  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  where  thej  mig!it 
behold  the  pila,  or  Soman  iaTelots,  in  their  bodies,  w)iiii 
Flatarch  snth  had  CatnQni's  name  npon  them.  Whetkr 
this  were  not  extraordinazy,  fiv  we  rmd  not  of  euch  a  colt 
Btant  oostom  to  set  their  leader's  names  upon  them. 

St.  Yinoent,  whose  name  tiie  noble  cathedral  of  Liaboi 
beaieth,  was  a  ooungeoos  and  nndaunted  martyr  in  tin 
persecution  of  Dioclesianus  and  Uaximiinus.  Attacked  H 
Erora,  by  DarisDua  the  Bomau  sorenior,  and  aftenranlt 
racked  and  tortured  to  death  at  Ahjrla,  the  Koora  dispenei 
his  bones  at  St  Yincenf  a,  a  pUce  upon  tlie  Fromontoriw 
Saerwa  of  Ptolemy,  now  called  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
most  western  headland  of  Europe.  Upon  my  print  of  8L 
Vincent  these  few  lines  may  be  inscribed : — 

Extorque,  si  potes,  fidem, 

Tormenta,  career,  imgulsB, 

Stridensque  flammis  Eimina, 

Atque  ipsa  pcenarum  ultima. 

Mors,  ChriBtianiB  ludns  est. 

Pmd&ntiut  in  hymno  St.  Vincentii- 
Though  in  point  of  devotion  and  piety,  physicians  do  meet' 
with  common  oblocjuy,  yet  in  the  Boman  mendar  we  find  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  saints  and  marfrrB  of  that  professioii, 
in  a  small  piece  expressly  describea  by  Bzovius  (in  lui 
Ifomenclatura  Ktmetorian  profeitione  mediconim).  A.  dev 
and  naked  history  of  holy  men,  of  all  times  and  nations,  ia ) 
work  yet  to  be  wished.  Many  persons  there  have  been,  d 
high  devotion  and  piety,  which  have  no  name  in  the  received 
canon  of  saints ;  and  many  now  only  live  in  the  names  oT 
towns,  wills,  tradition,  or  fraements  of  local  records.  "Where- 
in Cornwall  seems  to  exceed  any  place  of  the  same  circu^ 
if  we  fcsike  an  account  of  those  obscure  and  probably  InA 
saints  to  be  found  in  Carew's  surrey  of  that  country,  affori- 
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_  names  unto  the  churches  and  towns  thereof;  which  clearly 
1^  histonfy  might  prove  a  successless  attempt.  Even  in 
Prance,  many  places  bear  the  names  of  saints,  which  are  not 
M»nmonly  understood.  St.  Malo,  is  Maclovius;  Disier, 
jpesiderius ;  St.  Arigle,  St.  Agricola ;  St.  Omer,  St.  Audo- 
ttiarus.  Many  more  there  are,  as  St.  Chamas,  St.  Urier,  St. 
£iOO,  Saincte  Menehoud,  St.  Saulye,  St.  Trouve,  St.  Eiquier, 
pt.  Papoul,  St.  Oaen ;  and  divers  others  which  may  employ 
your  enquiry. 

The  pimishment  of  such  as  fled  from  the  battle,  whom 
they  called  at  Sparta  trejpidantes,  was  this.  They  can  bear  no 
office  in  the  commonwealth ;  it  is  a  shame  and  reproach  to 
give  them  any  wives,  and  also  to  marry  any  of  theirs ;  whoso- 
ever meeteth  them  may  lawfully  strike  them,  and  they  must 
fkbide  it,  not  giving  them  any  word  again ;  they  are  compelled 
to  wear  poor  tattered  cloth  gowns,  patched  with  cloth  of 
fivers  colours ;  and  worst  of  all,  to  shave  one  side  of  their 
l>eards  and  the  other  not.    Whether  the  severity  of  this  law 
q£  LacedsBmon,  and  which  sometimes  they  durst  not  put  in 
execution,  were  ingenious,  rational,  and  commodious,  or  to 
be  drawn  into  example  P 

JPlut.  in  vita  Orassi. 

Hyrodes  the  king  fell  into  a  disease  that  became  a  dropsy 
after  he  had  lost  his  son  Facorus.  Fhraates,  his  second  son, 
thinking  to  set  his  father  forwards,  gave  him  drink  of  the 
juice  of  aconitum.  The  dropay  received  the  poison,  and  one 
drove  the  other  out  of  Hyroaes'  body,  and  set  him  on  foot 
again. 

Twrhiali  Sistory,  in  the  Life  of  Morah,  p.  1483. 

Coimt  Mansfield  died :  the  news  whereof  coming  to  duke 
John  Emestus,  already  weakened  with  a  fever  fourteen  days, 
he  fell  into  an  apoplexy.  His  body  was  opened,  and  not  one 
drop  of  blood  found,  but  his  heart  withered  to  the  smallness 
of  a  nut. 

«     Olearitts. 

In  the  travels  of  Olearius,  and  in  his  description  of  Persia, 
he  delivers  that  the  Persians  commonly  cure  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion  by  applying  a  piece  of  copper  upon  the  wound ;  and 
that  himself,  bemg  stung  in  the  throat  by  a  scorpion,  was 
cored  by  the  application  of  oil  of  scorpions,  and  tokisN^ 
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treacle  inwardly;  but  that  for  MMne  jetsm  after  he  VW  ^ 
troubled  with  a  pricking  in  that  part,  when  the  BimiHiill  * 

Soorpiua.  '  I  f 

The  princess  of  Goreski,  taken  prisoner  by  the  %iM|  ^ 
ireceivea  a  predous  stone  of  rare  vurtne,  which  aptiliediP  ^ 
the  ejes  of  the  brother  of  the  Tartar,  whose  pruoHtfli  ! 
was,  in  a  short;  time  recovered  his  sight.  Whether  a^i^  ! 
yirtue  probable  or  possible  hj  that  means  ?  Ihtri.  JmV  I 
the  Life  of  Aehmet  i 


[On  CoiyulaUon.'] 

So  many  coagulatious  there  are  in  nature ;  and  tboq^ 
we  content  ourselTes  with  one  in  the  runmng  of  mflk,  ^ 
many  will  perform  the  same. 

The  inaws  or  stomachs  of  other  animals,  as  of  t>igeoitt. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  gizzard  of  wild  ducks  and  tral,  noii 
the  pike,  or  maw  of  a  pike,  which  seems  of  strong  digestion. 

Several  seeds  may  do  it,  the  best  the  seeds  of  earthamui» 
not  too  much  dried. 

Many  others  not,  as  not  the  seed  of  p8Bony.  Myrobalaiu 
powdered  do  it. 

The  milk  of  spurge  doth  it  actively ;  the  milk  of  fig ;  thiJ 
of  lettuce ;  succory ;  tragopogon ;  apocinon.  Whether 
salerdiQe  ? 

Whereby  whey  and  cheese  might  be  made  more  medksl; 
milk  of  lettuce  and  sowthistle  will  not  hold  the  colour,  bol 
grow  black  and  gummy,  yet  strongly  coagulate  milk. 

The  opium  and  scammony. 

The  inward  skiu  of  the  gizzard  of  turkeys  will  actirdf 
coagulate ;  so  will  the  crop ;  the  chylus  or  half  digesteo 
matter  in  the  crop  did  the  like,  and  strongly.  That  in  tto 
gizzard  was  too  dry. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  full  of  the  jaundice,  that  nursed  t 
child,  infected  the  same ;  yet  the  milk  was  blue  and  a  laud- 
able colour,  and  would  not  be  coagulated  by  runnet,  nor  aftar 
long  stirring  did  manifest  any  colour  or  febrical  tincture. 

To  try  and  observe '  the  several  sorts  of  coag^ulations  or 
runnets ;  whether  any  will  turn  all  kinds  of  milk,  or  whetto 
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hey  be  appropriate.  Gi^at  of  a  hare  we  find  will  turn  that 
if  the  cow.  To  observe  ftirther  whether  it  will  coagulate 
ihat  of  a  mare  or  ass,  or  woman,  and  how  the  coagulum  stands 
n  multifidous  animals ;  as  in  whelps  and  kittens,  and  also 
jx  swine  and  bats.  The  runnet  oi  cows  is  strong,  for  it 
josgulates  the  milk  of  herbs.  The  milk  in  whelps'  maws 
bd  the  milk  of  cows,  but  the  runnet  of  cows,  as  we  have 
;ried  in  several  women's  milk,  will  not  coagulate  the  same. 
The  runnet  of  rabbit  coagulates  well  the  milk  of  a  cow. 
N^either  that  nor  calf's  runnet  did  make  a  good  coagulum 
>f  mare's  milk,  leaving  only  a  gross  thickness  therein,  with- 
3ut  serous  separation. 

Of  the  several  sorts  of  milk  and  lacical  animals  ;  of  the 
several  sorts  of  coagulums ;  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  coagula-^ 
Idon. 

Of  tin  with  aquafortis 

of antimony 

of  soap 

of  the  coagulum  of  blood 

of  milk 

.  How  fer  the  coagulating  principle  operateth  in  generation 
is  evident  from  eggs  which  will  never  incrassate  without  it ; 
from  the  incrassation  upon  incubiture,  when  heat  diffuseth 
the  coagulum,  £rom  the  chalaza  or  gelatine,  which  sometime 

three  nodes,  the  head,  heart,  and  liver. 

What  runnet  the  Scythians  used  to  separate  mare's  milk 
is  uncertain ;  cow's  runnet  we  have  not  found  to  do  it,  but 
the  same  we  have  effected  by  the  maws  of  turkeys.  Whe- 
ther the  buttons  of  figs  or  the  milk  of  spurge  which  are 
strong  coagulators  P     Quaere. 

Coagulum  in  the  first  digestion,  in  the  second  or  blood, 
whether  not  also  in  the  last  digestion  or  stomach,  of  every 
particular  part,  when  the  coagulate  parts  become  fine  and 
next  to  flesh,  and  the  rest  into  cambium  and  gluten  P 

Whether  the  first  mass  were  but  a  coagulation,  whereby 
the  water  and  earth  lay  awhile  together,  and  the  watery  or 
serous  part  was  separated  from  the  sole  and  continuating 

substance,  the separated  by  coagulation,  and  the 

inner  part  flowing  about  them  P 

The  blood  of  man  and  pig,  falling  upon  vinegar,  would 
not  coagulate,  but  lie  thin  and  turn  of  the  colour  of  muaca- 
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delL  Bled  upon  aqnavitn,  it  did  coagulate,  tihoo^  mutarj 
and  maintained  its  colour.  Upon  Tinmar,  it  kam  lop( 
without  corruption,  and  becometh  WaCTiah,  BleaiqpAi 
solution  of  saltpetre  in  water,  it  coagolatai  not,  hoBfB  W 
and  shoots  into  nitrous  brandied  partideSy  iirhirTi  iinjiiiitiii 
it  lasteth  long  and  oontracteth  the  smell  of  rtacax^qidK 
and  the  glass  or  urinal  being  indined,  it  aiarakee  looigfigoiBt 
conjoined  by  right  lines. 

White  dung  of  hens  and  geese  coa^ubtes  milk. 

Mare's  milk  very  fierous,  not  eq^uafly  ruiming  wiQieoM* 
lum  [of]  fig,  except  some  cow's  milk  be  added ;  peibmW 
Scythians  used  a  mixture  of  goat's  milk.  Spirits  ol  flH^ 
poured  upon  mare's  milk,  makes  a  curdling  whudi  in  aHttk 
space  totally  dissolved  into  serum.  • 

Woman's  milk  will  not  coagulnte  with  common  mmiefeft 
try  whether  the  milk  of  nurses  that  are  concerned  nu^k 
run. 

Mrs.  King's  milk,  Octob.  28  (1650),  would  not  mn,  inl 
only  curdled  in  small  roundels  like  pins'  heads,  as  yinegv 
will  curdle  milk. 

The  semichylus  or  half-digested  humour  of  younir  lobster 
in  a  cod's  stomach,  did  it  very  weU. 

The  entrails  of  soles  coagulated  milk,  so  also  the  stomadi 
of  sandlings.     The  stomach  of  a  tench  would  not,  nor  of  t 
rat,  nor  of  a  whiting  or  gudgeon ;  and  that  of  smellB  did  i 
in  winter;  the  maw  of  a  cod  did  it  well;  the  appendagfl   i 
about  the  maw  indifferently  also  of  smelts. 

Milk  of  different  nature  according  to  the  different  timii 
of  gestation,  which  is  to  be  observed  to  know  the  differeneei 
of  milk  in  several  seasons,  it  being  so  commonly  ordered^ 
that  cows  come  in  the  spring,  so  that  milk  grows  iia/k 
about  Christmas. 

The  verum  coagulum  seems  seated  in  the  inner  skin  of  ihv'il 
gizzard,  for  the  outward  and  camous  part  would  not  do  ]t'|> 
The  maw  of  a  bittern  did  it  well.     The  mutings  also  of  t 
bittern  and  a  kestrell.    The  inward  skin  in  the  maws  d 
partridges,  or  the  substance  contained  therein,  not  yet  ixStj 
digested. 

Sow's  milk  run  very  well  with  runnet  and  skin  of  greoi 
figs ;  even  ripe  do  it  well. 

Bunnet  beat  up  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  seems  to  perfom 
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othing,  nor  will  it  well  incorporate,  without  so  much  heat 
9  -will  harden  the  egg. 
The  peculiar  coagulum  of  stomachs  to  make  stones,  as  be- 

oar. 

Jdlilk  of  poppy  runs  milk. 

The  stomachs  of  turkeys  dry  and  powdered  doth  it  well ; 
o  also  the  dry  and  chaffy  substance  in  the  gizzard  after  some 
lonths,  but  the  camous  substance  not. 

The  buttons  of  figs,  which  prove  figs  the  next  year,  doth 
b  very  well,  either  green  or  dried ;  salt  alone  will  do  it  if 
tlentuul ;  whether  saltpetre,  salt  upon  saltpetre  or  sal-gem- 
asB ;  vide. 

The  curdled  milk  in  the  stomach  of  a  pig  coagulates  cow's 
oilk.  Adding  salt  cleanly,  runnet  may  be  made  out  of 
Dilk  put  into  the  maw  of  a  turkey.  As  also  a  pig  will  do  it 
rery  well. 

The  appendages  below  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach 
jriil  coagulate  milk  when  the  substance  will  not  do  it ;  as 
sried  in  cods,  these  are  filled  with  a  little  thick  humour,  very 
remarkable  in  salmon,  wherein  they  are  of  exceeding  large- 

Q0B8. 

Buttermilk,  or  chum  milk,  will  not  be  turned  with  runnet, 
kmt  being  warm  will  run  itself,  as  will  also  milk  in  the 
Summer. 

^  .  The  milk  of  mares  is  very  serous,  and  will  not  run  with 
Sk^  cow's  runnet ;  in  the  summer  we  made  it  run  with  tur- 
Vey's  gizzard,  and  fig's  buttons ;  the  same  in  October  we 
fli^d  not  effiect,  neither  with  turkey,  figs,  cow's,  nor  pig's 
Unmet ;  whether  it  be  so  serous  that  the  caseous  parts  can- 
*fl0t  hold  together  the  other,  may  be  doubted ;  although,  if 
%ito  an  ounce  of  cow's  milk  you  add  an  ounce  of  water,  it 
'inll  notwithstanding  coagulate  in  the  caseoiis  part,  leaving 
1^  whey  asunder.  And  if  you  mix  equal  parts  of  mare's 
■^md  cow's  milk,  the  runnet  will  take  place. 
*  The  8km  of  a  peacock's  giward  very  weU. 
^  Ab  also  the  dried  milk  of  spurge  and  lettuce,  above  a  year 
^lld ;  the  chylus  of  animals  ;  the  chylus  of  plants ;  the 
^^mach  of  an  horse,  and  chylus  contained  in  it,  aid  very  well 
^eoM;ulate. 

-'■    Beef  taken  out  of  the  paunch  of  a  kestrel  four  hours 
ifter*  turned  very  strongly. 

^  TOL.  III.  2  B 
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A  dean  and  neat  seeming  mnnet  may  be  made  in  At 
crop  of  a  turkey,  and  milk  and  salt  pnt  therein  will  oo^fr 
late  and  grow  naid  like  ronnet;  but  maeij  the  same  omfc 
be  old  to  be  effectual,  for  aflier  a  month  upon  trial,  we  coiU 
not  find  it  to  run  cow's  milk. 

The  strawy  substances  in  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  totti 
milk  well  in  October,  also  the  fresh  white  dung  m  ajM 
did  very^  well,  that  best  which  is  whitest  probably. 

The  mward  skin  of  a  duckling,  biz  dars  old,  m  akoAi 
hard  and  chafi^  substances  in  tli^  same^  did  it  very  wbD. 

Spirits  of  salt  and  aquafortis,  gentiiy  poured  on.  isSSktWi 
strongly  coagulate ;  but  in  a  woman's  milk,  we  find  ittd 
effectual,  which  would  not  coagulate  upon  a  lam  qjuttib/t 
nor  would  salt  in  gross  body  effect  it,  nor  the  other  uuiii— 
coagulums. 

Try  whether  the  milk  of  children  vomited  will  do  it. 

The  dunff  of  chickens  in  some  d^nee. 

The  sheUs  and  half  digested  na^nhenta  in  a  bbate^i 
stomach  that  had  nearly  cut  the  skin  did  it. 

How  butchers  make  sheep's  blood  to  hold  from  conoi* 
tion  ;  whether  hy  agitation  when  it  is  fresh,  and  so  dispen* 
iug  the  fibres  which  are  thought  to  make  the  concretum? 
Unto  such,  a  great  quantity  of  runnet  added  could  make  no 
concretion. 

Eggs  seem  to  contain  within  themselves  their  own  coogo- 
lum,  evidenced  upon  incubation,  which  makes  incrassationif 
parts  before  very  fluid. 

Eotten  eggs  will  not  be  made  hard  by  incubation,  or  it 
coction,  as  being  destitute  of  that  spirit :  or  having  the  saav 
vitiated.  They  will  sooner  be  made  hard  if  put  in  befii* 
the  water  boileth. 

They  will  be  made  hard  in  oil^  but  not  so  easily  in  vinega; 
which  by  the  attenuating  quality  keeps  them  longer  froa 
concretion ;  for  infrised  in  vinegar  they  lose  the  well,  ari 
grow  big  and  much  heavier  than  before. 

Salt  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent  ia  this  coagulatioo. 
for  bav  salt  will  run  milk  alone  if  strong^  mixed,  and  saft 
will,  though  mixed  with  some  vinegar.  Vinegar  alone  ir3 
curdle  it,  not  run  it. 

In  the  ovary,  or  second  cell  of  the  matrix,  the  white  cooMiJ^ 
upon  the  yolk,  and  in  the  later  and  lower  part,  the  shdl 
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made  or  manifested.  Try  if,  the  same  parts  ^  give  any 
ooagulation  unto  milk.     Whether  will  the  ovary  best  ? 

The  whites  of  eggs  drenched  in  saltpetre  wiU  shoot  forth 
a  long  and  hairy  saltpetre,  and  the  egg  become  of  a  hard 
substance ;  even  in  the  whole  egg  there  seems  a  great  nitro- 
Bity,  for  it  is  very  cold,  and  especially  that  which  is  without 
a  shell  (as  some  are  laid  by  fat  hens,)  or  such  as  are  found 
in  the  egg  poke  or  lowest  part  of  the  matrix,  if  an  hen  be 
killed  a  day  or  two  before  she  layeth. 

Several  hens  produce  eggs  commonly  of  the  same  forin,. 
some  round,  some  long,  neither  strictly  distinguishing  the  sex. 

The  proper  uses  of  the  shell ;  for  the  defence  of  the 
chicken  in  ^neration,  promotion  of  heat  upon  incubation, 
and  protection  therein  lest  it  be  broken  by  the  hen,  either 
upon  incubation  or  treading  with  her  claws  upon  them,  as 
also  to  keep  and  restrain  the  chicken  until  due  time,  when 
the  hen  often  breaks  the  shell. 

Difference  between  the  sperm  of  frogs  and  eggs. 

Spawn,  though  long  boiled,  would  not  grow  thick  or  co- 
agulate. 

In  the  eggs  of  skates  or  thombacks,  upon  long  decoction 
the  yolk  coagulates,  not  the  greatest  part  of  the  white. 

If  in  spawn  of  frogs  the  little  black  specks  will  concrete, 
though  not  the  other. 

The  white  part  of  the  mutings  of  birds  dried  run  milk,  not 
jkaving  any  ill  savour.  Try  in  that  of  cormorants,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  kestrels. 

The  chylus  in  the  stomach  of  a  young  hen  strongly  coagu^ 
'llted,  the  stomach  also  itself  though  washed. 

The  white  and  'cretaceous  mutings  of  *  bittern  made  a 
•adden  coagulation,  the  like  hath  the  dung  of  ducks  and 
,kens. 

\  •  The  coagulate  stomach  of  kittens  would  not  convert  wo- 
^toen's  milk,  nor  cows',  though  in  good  quantity ;  Which  after 
^coagulated  by  addition  of  caff's  runnet. 

The  chylus  in  a  young  rabbit  run  cow's  and  bitch's  milk, 
^1653. 
,    The  seeds  of  the  silver  or  milk  thistle  run  milk  also. 

Mucilaginous  concretions  are  made  by  liquid  infusions  and 
^decoctions,  imbibing  the  gum  and  tenacious  parts,  until  they 
tx  and  determine  their  fluidity. 

2  B  2 
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As  is  observable  in  ^mnsy  hartshorn,  and  Beeda,  espedi 
lentous  natures,  as  qumce  psyllium,  maUowSy  &c.  when  tli 
tenacious  parts  are  forced  out  by  isnition,  they  afford 
fJBirther  concretion,  as  in  burnt  hartshorn,  wherem  theie 
lost  most  of  the  separable  narts,  and  so  little  of  aahasnia 
the  preparation  questionable,  if  given  with  the  same  inl 
tions  with  the  ouier. 

Wherein  it  is  nresiunable  the  water  may  also  imbibe  H 
part  of  the  volatile  salt,  as  is  manifested  sometimes  lAa 
u  exposed  to  conjKelation,  and  standeth  long  in  pev 
dishes ;  some  part  mstening  upon  the  crown  or  upper  cb 
and  also  discolouring  the  pewter.  ^*^ 

But  whether  the  mucilages  or  jellies  do  azuBwer  our  eq 
tation  of  their  quantities  T^iile  we  think  we  have  adeooel 
made  of  two  ounces  and  a  half  which  affbrdeth  a  jel^ 
almost  a  pint;  the  horns  again  after  they  were  dried  win 
not  a  drachm,  the  jelly  dri^  left  little  but  a  small  gum 
substance. 

Half  an  ounce  of  ichtJwocoUa  or  isinglass,  will  fix  abov 
pint  of  water ;  and  in  half  a  pint  of  jelly  of  hartshorn  tli 
IS  not  above  two  drachms. 

Much  hartshorn  is  therefore  lost  in  the  usual  decoctioi 
hartshorn  in  shavings  or  raspings,  where  the  greatest  par 
cast  away. 

Eor  the  same  may  be  performed  from  the  solid  he 
sawed  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  less,  and  t 
same  pieces  will  serve  for  many  jellies. 

The  calcination  of  hartshorn  by  vapour  of  water  is  a  iM 
invention,  but  whether  very  much  of  the  virtue  be  not  i 
paired,  while  the  vapour  insinuating  into  the  horn  hath  ci 
ried  away  the  tenacious  parts  and  made  it  butter,  'and  liii 
also  dissolved  those  parts  which  make  the  jelly ;  which  ^ 
be  tried  if  [a  decoction  be  made  of  the  water  from  wheii 
the  vapour  proceedeth,  and  especially  if  the  calcination  ]mA 
been  mad^  m  vessels  not  perspirable. 
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lOn  Cancelation,'] 

Nattieal  bodies  do  variously  discover  themselves  by  con- 
gelation. 

Bodies  do  best  and  [most]  readily  congelate  which  are 
iqueous,  or  water  itself. 

Of  milk  the  wheyish  part,  in  eggs  we  observe  the  white, 
irill  totally  freeze,  the  yolk,  with  the  same  degree  of  cold, 
prow  thick  and  clammv  like  gum  of  trees,  but  the  sperm  or 
l«read  hold  its  former  Dody,  the  white  growing  stiff  that  is 
nearest  it. 

^  The  spirits  of  things  do  not  freeze :  if  they  be  plentiful, 
khey  keep  their  bodies  from  congelation ;  as  spirits  of  wine, 
wqua  vita,  nor  is  it  easy  to  freeze  such,  when  French  wine 
Qaiinot  resist  it.  But  congelation  seems  to  destroy  or 
•eparate  the  spirits,  for  beer  or  wine  are  dead  and  flat  after 
Breezing,  and  in  glasses  ofbtimes  the  most  flying  salts  will 
HBttle  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Waters  freezing  do  carry  a  vegetable  crust  foUated  surface 
^qK)n  them,  representing  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  this  they 
io  best  which  carry  some  salt  or  vegetable  seminals  in  them. 
Bain  water  which  containeth  seminal  atoms,  elevated  by  ex- 
kalations,  making  the  earth  fruitfril  where  it  falleth.  Snow 
Wter  will  also  do,  as  containing  these  seeds,  and  salt  nitrous 
0oagulum,  whereby  it  was  formerly  concreted.  The  lyes  or 
Jkivium  of  herbs  will  do  it  well,  but  the  juices  of  herbs  or 
Niters  wherein  these  essential  salts  have  oeen  dissolved,  far 
OMter,  as  "^e  have  tried  in  that  of  scurvy  grass,  chalie, 
liMtles.  Jellies  of  flesh  will  do  the  like,  as  we  have  tried  in 
ikmt  of  cow's  and  calf  s  foot,  wherein,  though  the  sur&ce 
t»  obscured,  yet  will  there  be  several  glaciations  intermixed, 
K^  80  excellently  foliated,  that  they  will  leave  their  im- 
^^ssion  or  figure  in  the  next  part  of  the  jelly  which  re- 
^^ineth  uncongealed,  and  being  beheld  in  a  magnifying 
Lcuss,  either  in  the  diay  or  night  against  a  candle,  aflbraeth 
t^e  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  m  nature,  nor  will  these 
^le  conglaciated  plates  so  easily  dissolve  as  common  ice, 
^   carrying  perhaps  a  greater  portion  of  camel  nitre  in 
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But,  what  is  remarkable  most  of  cofngelatiom,  sunplecr 
compounded,  they  seem  to  cany  in  their  auifiioe  a  le«f  of  on 
figure,  ^hicli  somewhat.  repreMiiteth  the  leaf  of  a  fonor 
brake,*  from  a  middle  and  long  rib  spreading  forth  jaoei 
leaves ;  so  a  lixivium  of  nettles,  wormwood,  wild  eocimw^ 
scurvy  grass,  will  shoot  in  the  same  shapes ;  a  sotutiaaif 
salt  or  sugar  will  do  the  like  and  also  a  decoefeioB  of 
hartshorn,  and  the  salt  distilled  of  the  blood  ol  a  deerMl 
dissolved  in  water,  carried  the  same  shape  upon  oakinitHa; 
but  the  shootings  in  the  jellies  of  flesh  carry  amaiyiy  tnndha 
and  like  twigs  without  tnat  exact  distinction  of  leaves. 

But  the  exact  and  exquisite  figurations,  and  smdi  MM 
produced  above  the  surmce  of  the  liquor,  in  the  odb  d 

f  lasses  by  exhalation  from  the  liquor  oompaonded  widi,  ii 
est  discoverable  in  urinals  and  long  belfied  glnnnoo,  w 
often  happeneth  over  urines,  where  the  figures  aie  iwj 
distinct  arising  firom  a  root,  and  most  commcmlj  resemiUiaK 
coralline  mosses  of  the  sea,  and  sometimea  hagetri^mitt 
whereof  some  do  rise  in  so  strong  a  body,  aa  to  holdtitfir 
shapes  many  months,  and  some  we  have  kept  two  or  tiuM 
years  entire. 

"Water  and  oil  behave  differently  firom  congelation;  a 
glassful  of  water  frozen  swells  above  the  brim,  oil  cofr 
gelated  subsideth. 

Congelation  is  a  rare  experiment ;  is  made  by  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  snow  strongly  agitated  in  a  pewter  pot,  which  wiR 
freeze  water  that's  poured  about  it.  But  an  easier  way  tiieie 
is,  by  only  mixing  salt  and  snow  together  in  a  basm,  vi 
placing  therein  a  cup  of  water,  for  when  the  snow  doth  th«r 
and  the  congealing  spirits  fly  away,  they  fireeze  the  neigh- 
bour bodies  which  are  congealable ;  and,  if  the  veil 
whereiu  the  snow  melteth  stand  in  water,  it  fireezeth  tlie 
water  about  it,  which  is  excellently  discerned  by  mixing 
snow  and  salt  in  an  urinal,  and  placing  it  in  water.  I 

This  way  liquors  will  suddenly  freeze  which  a  lon£^  tiati/ 
resist  the  diffused  causes  in  the  air,  as  may  be  expeneneel/ 
in  wine,  and  urine,  and  excellently  serveth  for  tul  figoH'JSi 
tions;  this  way  will  in  a  short  time  freeze  rich  sack,  aa^lii 


*iThere  is  some  regent  salt  which  carrieth  them  into  the  f<ffm'' 
brake  or  long  rib  jagged  plant. 
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erust  ciqua  vita  about  the  sida  of  the  cup  or  glass,  if  weak 
jKnd  with  a  light  addition  of  water. 

A  smaLL  quantity  of  aqua  vita,  mingled  with  water,  is  not 
.^Ibie  to  resist  this  way  of  congelation ;  but  therein  the  ice 
jwill  not  be  so  hard  and  compact,  and  hollow  spaces  will  be 
3fidft  at  the  surfiEU^e. 

That  the  sea  was  salt  from  the  beginning,  when  that  prm- 
-eiple  was  cast  into  the  whole  mass  of  this  globe,  ana  not 
-occasioned  by  those  ways  the  ancients   dreamt   of,  seems 

almost  beyond  doubt :  wherein .  salt  was  so  tenderly 

sprinkled  as  not  to  make  that  part  inhabitable,  and  therefore, 
howeTer  some  seas  near  the  tropic  where  the  same  is 
49trongest  be  conceived  so  to  contain  more  salt,  the  seas  with 
us  do  hardly  make  good  fiye  in  the  hundred. 

It  is  no  easy  effect  to  condense  water  and  make  it  take  up 
a  lesser  space  than  in  its  fluid  body ;  congealed  into  ice  it 
seems  to  lose  nothing,  but  rather  acquireth  a  greater  space 
and  sweUeth  higher,  as  is  manifestible  in  water  frozen  in 
eaures^  and  glasses. 

This  way  eggs  will  suddenly  freeze  through  their  whole 
bodies. 

Eyes  will  freeze  through  all  the  humours  and  become  in 

short  time  like  stones.     By  this  way  upon only  the 

vratery  humour  will  congelate  under  the  cornea,  and  show  like 
a  cataract  or  albugo,  the  iris  also  loses  its  colour,  and  this 
-way  the  humours  may  be  taken  out  distinctly ;  the  hardest 
to  freeze  is  the  crystalline,  yet  laid  upon  snow  and  salt  it 
groweth  hard  and  dim,  as  though  it  had  been  boiled. 

Whether  such  a  congealing  spirit  be  not  the  raiser  of 
cataracts,  ^utta  serena,  apoplexies,  catalepsies,  and  the  like 
may  be  inquired. 

In  the  congelation  of  snow  there' is  much  space  required, 
and  dissolved  it  will  not  occupy  half  the  space  it  possessed 
before,  for  it  is  congealed  in  a  vaporous  body  ana  in  some 
rarefaction  from  its  original  of  water. 

Mineral  water  or  quicksilver by  taking  off  the 

fluidity,  takes   up   a  greater  space  .than  before,  although 
allowance  be  made  for  the  body  that  forceth  it. 

*  eauret,]    This  may  be  pamies  in  MS.  but  I  am  inclined  rather  to 
think  he  meant  ewers — spelt,  according  to  French  derivation,  eatvres. 
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Salt  and  anow  pursue  their  operationa  moat  actiT 
wlule  it  freezeth :  and  in  ooldeat  weather  diaaolve  aoa 
for  when  it  begins  to  thaw,  the  operatian  ia  troabkaoi 
the  snow  loseth  his  tenacity,  grows  oazd  and  farittie,  and 
thrown  upon  it  makea  it  hwder  for  a  little  apaee,  an 
longer  in  dissolving  it.  Salt  answereth  awhile  to  aend  I 
the  parting  spirit  upon  itself^  and  mixing  with  it  irid 
holdeth  £Btst^  makes  a  little  congelation. 

Lime  unslaked  mixed  with  snow  would  diaaolTe  it; 
freese  water  set  into  it. 

Snow  dissolved,  without  salt,  would  not  freezewater  si 
it.  Herein  we  may  also  sometimes  observe  the  very  mo 
and  stroke  of  the  coagulum ;  for  when  the  snow  and  salt 
aptly  conjoined,  and  the  li^^or  to  be  congealed  be  put 
dat  thin  cup  of  silver,  if  it  chance  to  dissolve  at  tbiat  t 
in  any  quantitv,  it  will  instantlv  run  curdled  whey; 
spirit  separated  will  make  a  curdled  doud  at  the  bottoi 
side  of  the  cup,  and  fix  that  part  first ;  for,  contrary  i 
conmion  congelation,  if  the  cup  standeth  upon  snow, 
that  at  the  bottom  thaweth  it,  the  liquor  first  freeze! 
the  bottom,  and  while  the  liquor  in  the  flat  cup  free 
within  the  basin,  the  outside  of  the  basin  will  be  t 
frosted,  and  if  it  stands  will  adhere  unto  the  table. 

It  is  observable  in  this  way  of  congelation,  that  the  li 
freezeth  last  in  the  middle  of  the  siuface,  as  being  furl 
from  the  action  of  the  snow  and  flying  spirit ;  nor  is  this 
effected  by  snow  and  salt,  but  by  snow  and  saltpetre  or  a 
but  the  quickest  congelation  [is]  by  snow  and  salt,  the  ( 
mixture  remaining  longer  without  dissolution:  and  ti 
fore,  on  some  earth  snow  lieth  longest,  and  seldom  long 
the  sea-side ;  and  if  two  vessels  be  filled,  the  one  with  i 
alone,  the  other  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  salt  snow 
dissolve  in  half  the  time,  and  ice  in  the  like  manner. 

This  way  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  rudiments  and 
gress  of  congelation ;  it  begkmiDg  first  with  atrim,  and  h£ 
shoots  like  the  filamental  shoots  of  pure  nitre,  and  th 
terstitial  water  becomes  afber  conjoined. 

The  same  is  also  effected  by  ice  powdered  or  broken 
sugar  between  dry  bodies,  and  mixed  with  salt ;  and  ia 
penormable  without  mixture  of  salt  bodies,  by  snow  a 
as  it  falleth  to  solution,  and  the  congelating  spirit 
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rateth ;  so  water  in  a  very  thin  glass  set  in  a  j)orringer  of 
■now,  and  set  upon  salt  will  freeze,  the  salt  being  aole  to 
dissolve  it  through  the  pewter.  And,  therefore,  catarrhs 
tnd  colds  are  taken  and  increased  upon  thaws ;  the  leaves  of 
Irees  withered  and  blasted  where  snow  dissolves  upon  them ; 
snd  something  more  than  mere  water  fixed,  because  it 
i^oileth  leather,  and  alters  the  colour  thereof  to  walk  long 
in  snow,  especiallj  when  it  melteth ;  and  this  congelative 
spirit,  that  penetrateth  glass  and  metal,  is  probably  the  same 
which  is  felt  so  penetrating  and  cutting  in  winds,  and  ac- 
cording to  frequent  relations,  hath  left  whole  bodies  of  men 
figid  and  stiff,  even  to  petrification,  in  regions  near  the  pole; 
and  may  assign  some  reason  of  that  strange  effect  on  our 
men,  some  that  were  left  in  G^reenland,  when  they  touched 
izon  it  seemed  to  stick  to  the  fingers  like  pitch,  the  same 
being  mollified  and  made  in  the  same  temper  as  it  is,  by  the 
•eid  spirits  of  sulphur,  if  a  red  hot  iron  be  thrust  into  a  roll 
,tiiereof. 

\    In  the  congealing  of  tinctures,  as and  safiron,  if  we 

^narrowly  observe  it,  there  still  remaineth  whiteness,  and  the 
,tincture  seemeth  to  lie  distant  and  less  congealed.  Starch, 
a  strong  consolation  may  be  made,  wherein  the  atoms  of  the 
powder  may  be  distinguished,  and  sensibly  observed  to  cast 
|their  colour  upon  parts,  which  they  do  not  corporally  attain. 
,  To  freeze  roughly,  or  make  ice  with  elevated  superficies, 
Mie  water  must  be  exposed  warm,  and  the  liquor  thick,  the 
^better  as  in  jellies,  whue  the  exhalation  elevating  the  surface, 
il  held  in  and  frozen  in  its  passage. 

Oil  put  upon  snow,  in  an  open  mouth  glass,  and  sharp  at 
Ihe  bottom,  makes  a  curdling  which  lasts  a  long  time,  and 
lives  a  mixed  taste  of  snow  and  oil,  pleasant  unto  the  palate, 
Ind  excellent  against  burning. 

Snow  upon  a  thaw  fireezeth  itself,  while  the  spirits  of  some 
;iarts  dissolved,  fiying  out,  do  fix  the  neighbour  parts  unto 
shem. 

Snow  closely  pressed,  dissolves  into  about  half  its  measure ; 
ying  loose,  and  as  it  foJleth,  dissolving,  takes  up  little  more 
Shan  a  fifth  part. 

Snow  upon  a  thaw  needeth  no  addition,  and  ice  at  that 
dme  will  freeze,  the  pot  being  melted  in  it. 

Salt  maketh  snow  to  melt ;  so  may  you  bore  a  hole  thsQ)>^^ 
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ioe  wiih  salt  laid  thereon,  with  annoniae.     Siigar 
do  the  like,  but  in  a  slower  manner;  the  like  di 
pepper. 

To  make  ice  crack,  throw  Bait  upon  it. 
.    Ice  splita  star-wise. 

In  the  making  of  ice  with  snow  and  salt^  we  fi 
Tarietf  in  practice,  and  the  reasons  drawn  peculiar 
salt ;  out  this  we  have  observed  to  be  effected  bj  othi 
of  no  probability  to  produce  such  an  effect,  as  wit 
to  effect  it  in  a  pot  of  snow,  with  ginger,  pepp 
rice,  sugar,  chalk,  white  lead,  wheat-flour,  enilphur, 
almonds,  charcoaL 

Water  that  is  easily  rarified  will  hardly  or  not  at 
of  pressure,  or  be  made  to  take  up  a  lesser  space 
natural  body,  and  as  it  stands  in  its  natural  consist 

In  snow  it  takes  up  ayeir  much  larger  space  than 
€f?en  in  ice,  whidbi  takes  off  the  fluidity,  and  is  a  kii 
ation,  it  will  not  be  contained  in  the  same  circumfi 
before  in  its  fluid  body,  a  glass  filled  with  water  ai 
in  salt  and  snow,  will  manifestly  rise  aboye  the  brii 
frozen,  the  shell  will  crack,  ana  open  largely,  and  t 
be  found  no  hollow  space  at  the  top  or  blunter  pj 
comes  first  out  upon  exclusion  of  the  hen,  and  y 
remain  of  the  same  weight  upon  exact  ponderatioi] 
spongy  and  porous,  as  may  be  observed  upon  breal 
in  glasses  wherein  it  is  frozen,  and  seems  not  to  be 
and  continued  as  in  its  liquid  form.  Beside  there  i 
bubbles  ofttimes  in  it,  which  though  condensed,  a 
the  congelable  parts,  and  take  up  a  room  in  the  con, 
which  may  be  air  mixed  with  the  water,  or  the  spiriti 
which  will  not  fireeze,  but  separating  from  the  pu 
set  themselves  in  little  cells  apart,  which  upon  the 
make  the  spaws  and  froth  which  remaineth  after,  : 
ing  vessels  thawed,  which  makes  all  things  frx>zen  1 
quickness;  the  spirits  chased  into  several  eonse 
fljring  away  upon  liquefaction,  and  not  returning  i 
trinsical  and  dose  mixture  with  their  bodies  ag; 
therefore  an  apple  frozen,  and  thawed  in  warm  w 
spirits  are  called  out,  and  giving  a  sudden  exhala 
same  never  tastes  well  after ;  whereas,  put  into  coJ 
they  are  kept  in,  and  while  they  raise  themselves, 
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^e  mass  again,  and  are  not  carried  out  by  a  warm  thaw : 
.•nd  this  way  are  noses  and  cheeks  preserved  in  cold  regions, 
by  a  sudden  application  of  snow  imto  them. 

The  same  assertion  is  verified  in  metallical  water,  or  quick- 
iilYer,  which  is  closer  in  its  own  body  than  by  any  fixation; 
Jka  either  mortified  or  fixed,  it  takes  up  a  much  Isurger  space 
)kiBXi  in  its  fluid  body. 

'  Qusere  how  oil; — and  whether  metal,  silver,  and  gold, 
^uefied,  takes  not  up  lesser  room  than  when  it  is  cold  and 
jKNDgealed  again:  but  these  having  attained  their  natural 
jonsifltence  and  closeness,  seem  to  take  up  a  larger  space 
when  they  are  forced  from  it,  and  therefore  seem  to  shrink 
18  in  moulds ;  and  then  in  their  cruding  before  solution  to 
rtretch  and  dilate  themselves ;  as  is  observable  in  iron 
j^rced,  which  smoothljr  admittmg  a  nail  when  it  is  cold, 
jrill  not  so  easily  admit  it  being  red  hot. 
^  Why  the  snow  lies  not  long  near  the  sea-side ;  by  reason 
Jfc  is  dissolved  by  salt  exhalation  of  the  sea,  or  from  the  like 
111  the  earth  near  the  sea,  which  partaketh  of  that  temper. 
'^  Why  it  is  so  cold  upon  a  thaw ;  by  reason  of  the  exhaling 
jrf  those  freezing  parts  which  lie  quiet  in  the  snow  before. 
'y  Why  snow  makes  a  fruitful  year,  and  is  good  for  com  ; 
liecause  it  keeps  in  the  terreous  evaporatives,  concentrates 
|the  heat  in  seeds  and  plants,  destroys  mice  and  the  principles 
jOf  putrefaction  in  the  earth,  which  breedeth  vermin. 

Why  it  changeth  the  colour  of  leather,  making  black  shoes 
PQBset,  which  water  doth  not ;  by  reason  of  the  admixture 
Itf  nitrous  and  saline  parts,  which  drink  in  the  copperaa 
Hurts  which  make  the  deep  colour. 

The  common  experiment  of  freezing  is  made  by  salt  and 
(now ;  where  salt  dissolving  the  snow  sends  out  the  con- 
cealing spirit  thereof,  which  actively  is  able  to  fix  the  fluid 
dement  about  it. 

But  the  same  eflect  will  follow  frt)m  other  conjunctions, 
rom  vitriol,  nitre,  alum ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  bodies 
irhich  promise  no  such  effect,  as  we  have  tried  in  pepper, 
ringer,  chalk,  white  lead,  charcoal-powder,  liquorice. 

And  frt)m  ice  itself  stirred  and  beaten  in  a  pint  pot. 
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[Oft  BfOMei.] 

That  the  last  circamferenoe  of  ike  uniyene  ii 
babble  of  the  efaaos  and  pellicle  arimng  from  tbi 
fDundation  of  the  first  matter,  contaming  all  the  hi 
diaphanous  bodies  under  it,  is  no  affirmation  of  m 
that  babbles  on  watery  or  fluid  bodies  are  but 
gumbs  of  air,  or  a  diapmmous  texture  of  water  arisi 
the  air,  and  holding  it  awhile  from  eruption.  They 
lasting  and  large  in  viscous  humidities,  wherein  tm 
will  DO  best  extended  without  dissolying  the  co 
as  in  bladders  blown  out  of  soap.  Wine  and  s 
bodies  make  bubbles,  but  not  long  lasting,  the  spirii 
through  and  dissolving  the  investiture.  Aqua-foi 
concussion  mdces  few,  and  soon  vanishing,  the  acr 
effluvia  suddenly  rending  them :  some  gross  and  win 
make  many  and  lasting,  which  may  be  taken  away  b^ 
or  juice  oi  lemon.  £id.  therefore  the  greatest  bu 
made  in  viscous  decoctions,  as  in  the  manufacture 
and  sugar,  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  remarks 
that  experiment,  wherein  not  many  grains  of  bu 
upon  a  copper  of  boiling  sugar,  presently  strikes  ( 
ebullition  and  makes  a  subsidence  of  the  bubbling  ] 

Boiling  is  literally  nothing  but  bubbling ;  an 
attenuated  by  decoction  sends  forth  evaporous  anc 
ated  parts,  which  elevate  the  surface  of  the  liq 
bubbles;  even  in  fermentations  and  putrefactions 
attenuation  of  parts  are  made,  bubbles  are  raised 
fire. 

Glass  is  made  by  way  of  bubble,  upon  the  blowii 
artificer. 

Blisters  are  bubbles  in  leaves,  wherein  the  exht 
kept  in  by  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  ski 
the  [membrane]  thereof  holds  in  the  attenuated  or  i 
humour  under  it. 

Fire  blisters  even  dead  flesh,  forcibly  attenuating  t 
in  the  skin  and  under  it ;  and  cantbarides  and  crowf 
blisters  by  a  potential  fire  and  armoniac  salt  in  them 
ating  the  humour  in  the  skin  and  under,  which  c 
and  dilateth  the  part?,  prohibiting  its  evolution. 
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Bubbles  are  white,  because  they  consist  of  diaphanous 
humour  or  air  fermented ;  and  air  under  ice  a  thicker  terguni 
makes  a  grosser  and  stronger  white,  but  in  icterical  and 
jaundiced  urine  the  bubbles  are  yellow,  according  to  the 
jliacture  diffused  through  the  water,  which  investeth  the  airy 
jJKmtents  of  its  bubbles.  Even  man  is  a  bubble,  if  we  take 
^ijs  consideration  in  his  rudiments,  and  consider  the  vesicula 
pat  bulla  jpulsans,  wherein  begins  the  rudiment  of  life. 
A.  Eroth  or  spume  is  but  a.  coagulation  or  conglobation  of 
|bubbles,and  gross  skins  are  but  the  coats  of  bubbles  subsiding, 
;or  at  least  bodies  which  are  fat  and  subphureous,  keeping 
'IliiB  sur&ce,  are  apt  to  make  them,  and  therefore  are  not 
jrithout  the  active  parts,  as  is  observable  in  the  spume  of 
iron  and  steel. 

a  Pitch  and  resinous  bodies  have  also  their  bubbles,  but  they 
,lise  highest  at  the  first,  whilst  the  aqueous  parts  are  attenU' 
^•feedy  do  copiously  and  crowdingly  fly  up,  do  elevate  the  vis- 
jt&ua  parts  which  largely  dilate  before  their  division,  for  that 
^keing  spirit  these  bubbles  are  less,  and  if  water  be  thrown 
lU>on  it  recover  their  force  again ;  as  is  also  discernible  in 
^e  ebullition  of  soap,  till  the  aqueous  parts  be  spent,  and 
ike  Bait  of  the  lixivium  and  oil  and  tallow  entirely  mixed. 

The  bubbles  of  oil  will  not  last,  the  air  pierceth,  opening 
Or  perspiring  their  thin  coats ;  water  under  oil  makes  not 
bubbles  into  the  oil,  but  at  the  side  or  bottom. 

Water  and  oil  do  best  concur  to  the  making  of  bubbles, 
lir  or  exhalation  included  in  a  watery  coat,  or  air  in  an  oily 
labit,  as  in  oil  boiled  wherein  there  are  some  watery  parts  or 
rworous  attenuations  that  are  invested  in  their  eruption. 

jPire  makes  none,  for  that  is  too  subtle  to  be  contamed  and 
k>o  flilid  and  moving  to  be  contained ;  not  affecting  a  circle 
>ut  a  pyramidal  ascension,  which  destroys  inclusion ;  the 
nearest  resemblance  thereof  is  in  water  thrown  upon  strong 
Illy  wherein  the  water  suddenly  rising  seemeth  to  carry  up  a 
rtaron^  bubble  about  it. 

Quicksilver  seems  to  have  bubbles,  being  shaken  together, 
ifut  they  are  but  small  spherical  bodies  like  drops  of  water, 
rbich  hold  in  some  bodies,  to  avoid  discontinuation. 
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To  manifest  how  lasting  the  semuial  DrineipleB  d 
are,  how  long  they  will  lie  inoormptea  in  the  ei 
how  the  earth  that  hath  been  once  impregnate  th( 
mhj  retain  the  power  thereof,  unto  opportunity  of  acn 
or  yiedhle  production, — a  remarkable  garden  whoK 
plants  had  been,  being  digged  up,  and  tamed  a  i 
ground,  after  ten  years  being  .digged  up,  many  of  tiM 
retmned  which  hiul  kid  obsobie;  the  plants  were  U 
stramonium,  hyoscyamus  flore  albo,  &c ;  and  little  k 
we  observed  that  some  plants  will  maintain  their  sen 
out  of  the  earth,  as  we  have  tried  in  one  of  the  '. 
seeds,  that  is  of  marjoram. 

How  little  snails  or  perriwinklesrely  upoin  the  wal 
how  duok-weed  is  bred,  some  light  may  be  receiyed  ft 
experiment.  In  April  we  took  oat  of  the  water  litti 
of  crow-foot  and  the  like  whereon  hung  long  cods  < 
this  put  in  water,  and  so  into  an  urinal  exposed  unto  i 
many  young  perriwinkles  were  bred  sticking  to  the 
the  glass,  some  aselli,  or  sows,  which  fled  from  the  wa 
much  duck-weed  grew  over,  which,  cleared  once  oi 
now  hath  grown  again. 

That  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  some  cc 
that  all  things  are  conver^ble  into  water,  others  p 
argue ;  that  many  things  which  seem  of  earthly  pr 
were  made  out  of  water  the  Scripture  testifieth,  in  th 
alogy  of  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  most  insects  owe  their  > 
thereto,  most  being  made  of  dews,  froths,  or  watei 
rain  water,  which  seemeth  simple,  contains  the  sem 
animals.  This  we  observed,  that  rain  water  in  c 
Rowing  green,  there  ariseth  out  of  it  red  maggots,  sw 
m  a  labouring  and  contortile  motion,  which  after  le 

case  behind  them,  turn  into  gnats  and  ascen 

the  water. 

When  the  red  worm  tends  to  transformation,  it  s 
acquire  a  new  case,  and  continues  most  at  the  surfiio 
water ;  two  motions  are  observable,  the  one  of  the  re 
by  a  strong  and  laborious  contortion,  the  other,  a  littl 
it  comes  to  a  gnat,  and  that  is  by  jaculation  or  suddcD 
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dch  if  it  use  not,  it  ariseth  to  the  surface,  and  soon  after 
iseth  into  a  gnat. 

Xittle  red  worms  and  less  than  threads  are  found  in  great 
Lmbers  in  ditches  and  muddy  places,  where  the  water  is 
nost  forsaken ;  whereof  having  taken  a  large  number  in- 
ftded  in  a  glass,  they  would  stir  and  move  continually  in 
I  weather  like  eels,  pulling  some  part  of  their  bodies  above 
e  mud,  and  upon  the  least  touch  of  the  glass  would  all  dis- 
pear  and  contract  into  the  mud.  They  lived  that  remain- 
s' part  of  summer,  and  after  a  hard  Winter  showed  them- 
Lves  again  in  the  succeeding  summer.  Therein  I  observed 
'o  things,  the  exquisite  sense  and  vivacity  of  these  imper- 
st  animals,  which  extended  unto  two  years. 
JUl  solid  bodies  are  rendered  liquid  before  they  are  quaH- 
^  for  nutriment ;  and  the  solidest  bodies  seem  to  be  sus- 
Lned  by  the  thin  bodies  of  waters,  as  is  very  remarkable  in 
aes,  especially  oak,  and  birch,  and  sycamore,  wherein  the 
itriment  ascendeth  in  a  mere  body  of  water,  as  by  wounding 
^m  at  the  spring  is  very  discernible. 
Thus  we  also  observe  that  plants  will  be  nourished  long 
rain  water,  as  is  very  observable  in  mint,  basil,  and  other 
■nts,  which  being  cropped,  wiU  shoot  out  roots,  which  will 
.^ment  them  by  mere  attraction  of  watery  nutriment. 
Whether  the  quantities  of  plants  may  not  this  way  be 
Kisibly  altered  deserves  experiment;  whether  the  liquor 
ipregnated  with  colours  may  not  communicate  the  same 
ion  necessity  of  this  single  aliment ;  whether  smells  may 
■fc  be  impressed ;  whether  when  it  purges  corrected,  and 
Krgative  qualities  imbibed. 

If  others  answer,  mint  and  basil,  though  they  sprout  largely, 
«t  they  will  hardly  afford  flowers,  much  less  seed ; — senedo, 
groundswell,  seems  best  to  promise  it. 
UToundswell,  put  into  water  in  December,  lived,  was 
dieii  in  January,  sent  forth  flowers  in  the  end  of  February,, 
iwered  and  vanished  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
Bulbous  roots,  once  shot,  will  flower  there,  and  no  wonder 
erein,  for  some  will  flower  being  hung  up,  having  a  suffi- 
Bnt  stock  of  moisture  for  flowers  that  are  precocious. 
Plants  will  not  only  grow  in  the  summer,  but  also  in  the 
inter  if  they  be  such  as  then  continue  green,  as  scurvy 
and  groundswell.     They  will  hold  best  which  ace  ^\^t 
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into  the  water  with  their  rootSy  otherwise  tbej  will  et 
not  shoot  them  forth  in  the  winter,  or  be  long  about  it 
we  tried  in  scurvy  grass.  Bae  stood  almost  iioee  moi 
without  putting  any  roots  forth,  firesh  and  TeirdaDt ;  tf 
stood  'well  with  the  root,  as  chamomile^  and  ieiSm 
and  parsley.  Mint  and  scordiiun,  pot  in  about  July, « 
and  grew  all  summer,  shot  plentifiil  roots,  fiN>m  whence  < 
£re8h  sprouts  out  of  the  glass  when  the  other  decayed^ 
some  now  stand  under  water,  !Feb.  17.  Mint  grew  s 
eereral  branches  in  April,  and  nowgroweth,  June2&  K 
set  in  water  in  May,  grew  up,  aad  seemed  to  die, 
sprouted  again  about  0<^ber,  stood  all  wintei^  and  gcei 
in  many  branches  the  next  spring. 

Bue,  set  in  October,  without  shooting  any  roots,  | 
about  two  inches  in  the  winter,  shot  forth  above  foriy  i 
in  the  spring,  and  grew  much  all  the  summer,  flowered « 
and  Ai^^ust. 

Scurvy  grass  grew  all  winter,  flowered  in  tiie  S|irin^ 
seeded  not,  other  put  in  in  February,  near  to  flower,  i 
roots,  flowered  and  seeded  in  May,  and  shot  new  le 
underwater. 

Try  how  they  will  thrive  in  aqua  vit«,  wine,  yiaegstf 
salt  water. 

Many  were  put  in,  none  grew  or  thrived,  but  sudde 
decayea  in  aqua  vitse,  wine,  vinegar,  salt  water ;  oil  drawi 
not  at  all,  and  so  it  d^eth. 

Mint  would  not  grow  in  water  and  sugar,  nor  in  strongr 
water,  but,  unto  two  ounces  of  water  addii^  but  two  or  th 
spoonfuls,  it  thrived  and  acquired  a  richer  smelL  Seeds 
plants  which  seed  in  the  water  of  glasses,  prove  firuitfiily 
tried  in  those  of  scurvy  and  spurge,  which  now  grow  att 
spring,  being  sowed  about  September  before. 

Asarum  which  had  stood  about  two  years  in  water,  a 
twice  cast  the  leaves ;  of  these  the  leaves  given  maintidi 
their  vomitive  quality. 

How  little,  beside  water  alone,  will  support  or  maioti 
the  growth  of  plants,  beside  the  experiment  of  Helmoot 
have  seen  in  some  which  have  lived  six  years  in  glasses ;  i 
asarum  which  grew  two  years  in  water  and  lived ;  cast 
leaves,  maintained  its  vomiting  quality. 

Fertile  seeds  sink,  but  when  they  germinate  they  rise 
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ftd  come  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  for  then  the  seed  fer- 
lents  and  swells,  and  breaks  the  closure  or  covering. 

The  seed  of  an  almond  or  plum,  at  first  when  it  is  hollow 
ad  windy  swimmeth,  afterwards  sinketh,  yet  take  out  the 
ib  and  it  sinketh. 

In  bay  leaves  commonly  used  at  funerals,  we  imknowingly 
old  in  our  hands  a  singular  emblem  of  the  resurrection ;  for 
tie  leaves  that  seem  dead  and  dry,  will  revive  into  a  perfect 
ieen,  if  their  root  be  not  withered ;  as  is  observable  in  bay- 
tees  after  hard  winters,  in  manv  leaves  half,  in  some  almost 
(boUy  withered,  wherein  though  the  alimental  and  aqueous 
dee  be  exhausted,  the  radical  and  balsamical  humour  remain- 
ig,  though  in  a  slender  quantity,  is  able  to  refresh  itself 
gain ;  the  like  we  have  observed  in  dead  and  withered  furze. 

[On  Tobacco,"] 

XTHOUOH  of  ordinary  use  in  physic,  the  anatomy  of  to- 
icco  is  not  discovered,  nor  hath  Hof^anus  in  his  work  of 
drty  years  relieved  us.  That  which  comes  fermented  and 
ired  unto  us  affords  no  distinct  account,  in  regard  it  is  in- 
cted  with  a  decoction  or  lixivium,  which  is  diverse  accord- 
\ft  to  different  places,  and  some  ascend  no  higher  than 
nne.  Adulterations  proceed  further,  adding  euphorbium 
*  pepper,  and  some  do  innocently  temper  it  with  gum  of 
aaiaeum. 

The  herb  simply  in  itself  and  green  or  dried,  is  but  flat, 
3ir  will  it  hold  wee  well  upon  ordinary  exsiccation.  Other 
^mts  are  taken  in  the  pipe,  but  they  want  quickness  and 

^Id  not  fire,  only  prick  and  draw by  their  fuligo, 

tiich  all  smoke  w^  do ;  and  probably  other  herbs  might  be 
mde  quick  and  fire  well,  if  prepared  the  same  way,  that 

by  fermentation,  for  in  that  alteration  the  body  is  opened, 
he  fixed  parts  attenuated  by  the  spirit,  the  oily  parts  dif- 
L«ed  and  the  salt  raised  from  the  earthly  bed  wherein  it 
^torally  lieth  obscure  and  heavy. 

It  containeth  three  eminent  qualities,  sudorific,  narcotic, 
^  purgative ;  from  the  subtle  spirits  and  flying  salt,  sweat 
liems  to  proceed,  for  the  ashes  will  not  do  it.  The  narcotic 
Spends  on  the  humor  impurus  ;  for  the  vapour  thereof  con- 
i:piH  it,  and  the  burnt  part  loseth  it,  as  in  opium.  Poppy 
ledfl  dried  are  ineffectual,  and  the  green  heaas  work  most 
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poweffiiHy ;  tbe  same  la  observable  in  the  mmkh 
wbicb  bemg  m  stxang  poison,  is  haimleaa  beinff  d 
pnrgafciTe  quality  &ai  in  tibe  middle  princi^y 
not  away  by  a  gentle  beat ;  £ar  the  water  porgel 
amoke  but  very  doubtfully,  and  seldom  in  cfyst 
amoke  of  three  or  four  pipefnls,  nor  in  the  sa 
neither  incineration,  but  in  the  middle  piinciii 
nitrous  salt,  and  such  ports  as  are  to  be  extracted  l 
jnfbnon,  or  decoction,  whose  actiTos  remain  in 
atrunm,  and  therefore  that  which  ia  deoooted, 
dried,  growa  fiunt  in  the  purgatiTe  quality,  if  it  n 

Of  tobacco  there  ia  the  male  taii  female ;  thi 
best.    Yellow  rhubarb  is  often  taken  fior  the  tru€ 

Tobacco  may  be  made  or  cured  without  a  eak 
ferment  and  grow  brown  long  laid  together,  ai 
will  grow  brown.  To  adrance  the  same  the  ca) 
added  before  the  rolling  up,  for  then  it  will  hay< 
taste  and  sweeter  smell. 

The  leaves  first  ripe  make  the  best  when  they  gr 
and  brittle ;  they  must  be  often  cleared  of  the  s] 
grow  upon  the  same  stem  and  the  baschros  left  ou 

To  make  the  best  tobacco,  these  to  be  taken, 
male ;  and  a  good  caldo  used,  and  kept  awhile,  till 
remaining  crudities. 

[Ow  the  ity.] 

CoKCBBNiNG  ivy  these  remarkable : — The  leave 
dented,  scarce  angular  toward'  the  top  ;  like  m 
which  laciniate  at-  the  lower  leaves,  little  at  the  u] 

It  beareth  twice  a  year,  spring  and 

not  readily  about  every  tiee;  most  about  oak, 
thorn ;  less  about  wich  hazel ;  hardly  observed  ] 
pine,  yew. 

"Whether  it  will  not  delight  about  trees  that  ai 
ally  green  may  be  inquired.  It  seldom  ariseth  a 
or  not  to  great  bigness;  the  perpetual  leafing  pr 
arise  or  hindering  the  growth  or  twisting. 

Whether  there  be  not  also  a  dissimilitude  in  the 
not  one  enduring  the  approximation  of  the  other. 

That  they  follow  the  sun  in  their  windings  is  ha 
out  upon  impartial  observation ;  hops  do  it  mo 
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which  nothing  turning  are  commonly  directed  that  way  by 
tibe  husbandman. 

Inquire  how  it  ariseth  from  the  primary  root. 

Tiy  whether  ivy  will  bear  when  cut  from  the  root ;  whether 
it  may  have  sufficient  stock  remaining  for  once,  or  whether 
it  may  not  attract  somewhat  by  the  cemi. 

[On  the  Fig  JJree,] 

CoHOEBNiif a  the  fig  tree,  some  things  are  remarkable  from 
4te  proper  nature  ;  that  it  is  a  tree  of  plentiful  sap  and  milk 
,  diffusea  throughout,  which  will  drop  from  the  trunk  and 
'branches  if  seasonably  cut  at  the  sprmg. 

That  it  is  the  general  plant  for  admission  of  insition,  en- 
/grafbing;  and  though  miseltoe  seldom  or  never  groweth 
rtfaereon,  yet  it  becomes  a  fit  stock  for  most  plants. 

That  it  was  the  coagulum  or  runnet  of  the  ancients, 
%rherewitk  they  turned  their  milk  and  made  cheese,  as  is  re- 
markable frt)m  Aristotle  de  Animal,  and  illustrates  that 
|>as8age  in  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  might  frustrate  all  the 
of  other  herbs  and  hath  its  name  from  thence  and 


ivbich  we  find  so  great  effect ;  and  might  therefore  be  me^- 
cally  used  in  the  place  of  coagulum,  which  having  that  virtue 
may  serve  for  dissolution  of  blood  coagulated. 

That  they  have  fruits  without  any  flower,  as  jessamine 
flowers  without  fruit  or  seeds  ;  that  these  are  the  forerunners 
of  fruit  the  year  following,  and  stay  in  buttons  all  the  winter, 
making  figs  the  year  after. 

Of  this  two  parables,  remai^ble  in  the  Scripture. 

Cursed  for  barrenness,  as  being  less  tolerable  in  that  tree 
Hian  any,  which  is  the  stock  of  aU  other  trees,  and  theref<»re 
inore  considerable  that  nothing  grew  upon  it,  on  which  all 
other  trees  will  grow,  and  in  this  consideration  probably  the 
pkattus  or  virile  neuter  and  the  image  of  Priapus  the  god  of 
SBrtiUty  and  semblance  of  fecundation  was  formed  out  of  a 
flg  tree.  And  whether  in  the  Hebrew  notation  there  be 
■Qj  natural  fertility  implied,  whilst  we  find  it  from  a  woird 
-Hiat  signifieth  twins  and  plural  generations,  may  admit  of 
aoKisideratiim. 

That  our  first  parents  covered  their  secret  parts  with  fig- 
fearefl,  which  tree  was  after  sacred  unto  Priapufl,  I  shall  not 
deduce  upon  genteel  imagination. 

2g2 


DOMESTIC  C0ERE8P0NDENC 


Ths  earliest  specimens  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
coRespondence,  which  have  been  discoYered,  are  his 
to  his  younger  son  Thomai^  while  in  iFraxioe ;  of  whi 
following,  preserved  in  No.  891  of  the  SawlixMOia  Col 
<tf  MSS.,  at  the  Bodleian  LibriEffj,  Oxford,  aeemto  ha? 
transcripts  hy  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lj^telton,  his  daughter, 
series  is  entitled,  ZeUert  qfm^  Mither^twlkdeh  he  wrii 
Braiier  Thomas  when  he  went  into  JB^rance^a§\^  years  i 
1660.  I  haye  not  thoudit  proper  to  alter  the  spel 
these  letters;  but  would  observe  that  its  fiuiltinesi 
not  be  charged  on  Sir  Thomas.  He  wrote  so  ill^ 
those  are  weE  aware  who  have  been  &.ted  to  decypl 
hierogl3r^liic8)  that  his  orthography  was  left  at  the  m* 
the  copyist,  who,  in  the  present  case,  seems  not  t< 
been  remarkably  skilled  in  that  aGComplisliment. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas, — Deer,  22,  Norwich^  [ 

Honest  Tom, — I  hope  by  God's  assistance  you  hav( 
some  weeks  in  Bourdeaux.  I  was  yesterday  at  Yan 
where  I  spoke  with  your  uncle  Charles  Mileham  wh 
me  Mr.  Dade  would  accommodate  you  with  what  m 
were  fitting  for  defiay  of  your  charges  in  any  kind 
therefore  would  not  have  mee  at  present  send  you  an 
to  receive  any  particular  summ,  but  however  when  I 
from  you  I  win  take  care  for  such  a  bill  to  be  sent  t( 
Dade  to  whom  in  the  mean  time  present  my  true  res 
and  service  and  be  sure  to  be  observant  of  what  he  sba 
vise  you ;  be  as  good  a  husband  as  possible  and  ente 
upon  any  cours  of  superfluous  expences ;  be  not  dej 
and  malencholy  because  you  can  yet  have  litle  comi< 
conversation,  and  all  things  will  seem  strange  unto 
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temember  the  camells  back  and  be  not  troubled  for  any 
liing  that  other  ways  would  trouble  your  patience  here, 
e  courteous  and  civil  to  all,  put  on  a  decent  boldness  and 
void  jmdar  rusticus,  not  much  known  in  France.  Hold 
nn  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  be  diligent  in  going  to 
burch  when  you  have  any  Title  knowledge  of  the  Ismguage. 
k)d  will  accept  of  your  desires  to  serve  him  in  his  publick 
orship  tho  you  cannot  make  it  out  to  your  desires ;  Tbe  con- 
»nt  not  negligent  in  your  dayly  private  prayers,  and  ha- 
tuate  joMT  heart  in  jomt  tender  days  unto  the  fear  and 
iverence  of  God.  It  were  good  you  had  a  map  of  Erance 
At  you  might  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  several  parts, 
id  to  resort  unto  upon  occasion  for  your  information; 
3vr  and  understand  all  notable  buildings  and  places  in 
>-urdeaux  or  near  it,  and  take  a  draught  thereot,  as  also 
e  ruind  Amphitheatre,  but  these  at  your  leisure.  There 
I  think  a  book  in  fi*ench  calld  Les  Monuments  or  les  An^ 
ftiites  de  Bowdecmx,  enquire  of  the  same ;  read  some  books 
french  and  latin,  for  1  would  by  no  means  you  should 
>se  your  latin  but  rather  gain  more, 
^ed  comes  not  home  this  Xtmas^  I  shall  Ood  willing 
member  your  new  years  gift.  Give  me  an  account  of  your 
yage  by  sea  as  perticuler  as  you  can,  for  I  doubt  you  had 
rough  passage ;  be  temperate  in  dyet  and  wary  to  over 
jat  yourself;  remember  to  compremere  et  non  extendere 
bra.  To  God's  providence  I  commit  you.  I  have  sent  a 
ctle  box  by  this  ship. — ^Vostre  tres  chere  Pere, 

Tho:  Bbowotb. 


3r.  Broume  to  his  son  Thomas. — Jan,  31,  Nbrmch,  [1660-1.] 

HoirasT  Tom, — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  where 
ou  gave  a  good  account  of  your  voyage ;  take  notice  of  all 
lings  remarkable,  which  will  be  pleasant  unto  you  hereafter ; 
you  goe  to  Saintes  you  may  better  learn  the  languadge 
Kl  I  think  there  is  a  Protestant  church ;  be  as  good  an 
isband  as  you  can;  to  write  and  cast  account  will  be 
H^esarie ;  for   either  singing  painting  or  dancing  if  you 

*  From  Cambridge  where  he  then  was,  at  Trinity  College. 
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lemikifc  it  be  butfbir  awhfle;  paaxitniff  will  be  most  i 
if  youleainto  drswlaxidddps  or  biiil&i^  tSbeotfao! 
m  xniidi  time  and  ycnir  own  pmitepnMt^  uaSk 
MmmtageyoiL  I  woiiU  be  glad  yoa  bad  a  ^ood  lun 
garb  of  your  bod^,  wbieh  yoa  w31  obaerve  Jm  moat 
aind  may  quibkly  Jeaniif  you  eaafc  cipmdor  ruatimm^  an 
up  a  oommendable  boldnesB  without  which  yon  will 
be  fitfor  anything  nor  able  to  ahow  the  good  paeta 
Ghid  baa  i^ivein  yon.  Iwonldthmkit^eiy  faaravyy  if  jn 
more  Latm,  and  therefore  adrantage  yonraelf  tiiat 
poaaiUe;  osieway  beside  leaEmnff&anofcherB  will  bet 
tbe  aerixrtare  or  ehaptem  thevaaf  dayly  in  firenflh  and 
and  to  look  often  npon  the  airammars  in  both  lang 
Since  yon  went,  there  was  a  nttle  box  witii  4  kmrea 
pair  of  gloyea,  Ac.  in  it  which  I  hope  you  reoeiyed. 
mend  my  hnmUe  aerriee  and  xei^eota  to  Mr.  Dad 
when  yon  send  nnto  him  acknowlrage  yonr  oUigati 
him,  and  how  induaiaiouB  yon  wiU  be  in  all  Tetama  o 
titnde  which  diall  erer  fiiU  within  yonr  power.  Sir  J 
Pain^  writes  often  to  Mr.  Bade.  Some  riadngs  thein 
been  in  London  of  the  Anabaptists,  fifb  Monarcbie  mc 
others,  bnt  soon  suppresd  and  13  executed.  Upo 
King's  letter  5  of  our  Aldermen  were  put  out  whk 
got  in  in  the  usurpers  time  in  other  mens  plaeea,  An< 
AUen,  Dayie,  Asnwell,  &c  Yesterday  was  an  humiJ 
and  fkst  kept  to  diyert  the  judgments  of  God  upon  i 
our  posteritie  for  the  abominable  murther  of  TTirig  C 
the  first  and  is  by  act  of  Parliment  to  be  kept  yeai 
that  day  for  ever.  Ned  is  at  Cambridge.  Nancy  si 
London.  God's  mercifiill  providence  guide  and  proteci 
— ^Yoiir  ever  loveing  &ther,  Thomas  Bnow 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas  .—March  10,  stylo,  vet.  [16( 

HoKEST  Tom, — I  presume  you  are  by  this  time  at  Xa 
If  you  live  with  an  apothecairie  you  may  get  some  go< 
observing  the  drugs  and  practise  which  will  be  noe  b 
and  may  somewhat  help  you  in  latin ;  I  would  be  at 
reasonable  charge  if  any  young  man  would  assist  yoi 

»  Of  Norwich. 
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lescb  you  frencli  and  latin  dayly  as  they  are  to  be  found 
WwaniTnonly ;  you  are  not  only  to  learn  to  understand  and 
french  but  to  write  it  wbich  must  be  dun  by  practise 
d  observation  because  they  write  and  speak  differently, 
in  what  you  write  in  English,  observe  the  points  and 
your  letters.  Write  whether  you  Hke  the  place  and 
language  goes  down  with  you,  be  not  fearfull  but 
idrenture  to  speak  what  you  can  for  you  are  known  a 
ir  and  they  will  bear  with  you,  put  on  a  desent  bold*- 
and  leamagood  garb  of  body,  be  carefull  you  loose  not 
ikk  books  or  papers  wherein  you  take  notes  or  draughts. 
[jefe  nothing  discontent  or  disturb  you,  trust  in  God  to 
igiimi  you  safe  to  us ;  by  this  time  you  may  attempt  to  heair 
jie  Protestant  preachers ;  live  soberly  and  temperately,  the 
yseA  of  that  pliEK^  will  otherwise  mischief  ^rou  and  keep 
ntbin  in  the  neat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bendish  is  or  was  Mr. 
Folmson's  prentice  of  Yarmouth,  lives  at  Eochelle.  I  will 
fcft  Mr.  Johnson  to  vnite  unto  ham  about  you ;  my  respects 
service  to  Mr.  Dade.  I  received  a  letter  about  8 
agoe  from  you.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Bourdeaux  was 
by  the  emperor  Gkdlienus  whose  coyns  you  have  seen, 
is  one  also  at  Perigeaux  in  Perigort  a  neighbour  pro* 
once ;  you  live  upon  the  river  Gharante  within  the  compass 
y£  -title  old  English  possessions  which  was  from  the  Pyrenean 
bills  unto  the  river  La  Gharante,  to  the  mouth  whereof 
Ck>gnac  wines  are  brought  down,  which  we  drink  in  summer. 
EVequent  civill  company.  God  bless  thee. — ^Vostre  tres 
(sfaere  pere,  T.  Bbowke. 


Z>r.  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas, — Aprill  22,  Norwich^  [1661.] 

HoiTBST  Tom, — I  hope  by  this  time  thou  art  got  some- 
trhat  beyond  ^Icdst  il,  and  oui/  Monsieur,  and  durst  ask  a 
question  and  give  an  answer  in  french,  and  therefore  now  I 
bope  you  goe  to  the  Protestant  Church  to  which  you  must 
aot  be  backward,  for  tho  there  church  order  and  disdpline 
he  different  frt)m  ours,  yet  they  agree  with  us  in  doctrine 
jyKl  the  main  of  religion.  Endeavour  to  imite  french ;  that 
will  teach  you  to  understand  it  well,  you  should  have  signi- 
£.ed  the  apoticary's  name  with  whom  you  dwell,  in  such  a 
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place  vou  may  see  the  drugs  and  remember  them  alliXj 
life.  I  received  your  letter  and  like  your  descriptioa  #  ^ 
place,  both  the  Eomans  and  English  have  lived  therO'^^. 
name  of  Santonna  now  Xaintes  is  in  the  geograpr^^ 
Ftolemie  who  lived  under  Antoninus,  as  also  Porto  Santiti-. 
where  Eochelle  stands,  and  Promontorium  Santonicon^^v 
now  Bloys.  My  coyns  are  encreased  since  you  wen^^^ 
60  Coynes  of  King  Stephen  found  in  a  grave  before  ^^ 
mas,  60  Eoman  silver  coyns  I  bought  a  month  agoe,  BsidSk^ 
Bobert  Faston  will  send  me  his  box  of  Saxon  and  Immi 
coyns  next  week,  which  are  about  thirtie,  so  that  JvaMh 
not  buy  any  there  except  some  few  choice  ones  wteil|| 
have  not  already;  but  you  doe  very  well  to  see  «tt,"4h 
thiB^,  some  likely  have  collections  which  they  will  "It 
courtesie  show,  as  also  urns  and  lachrimatories :  anj^^ll 
will  help  you  to  a  sight  thereof,  for  they  are  not  nice  ill 
such  thmgs.  I  should  be  content  you  should  see  Eodd^l] 
and  the  Isle  of  Ehee  salt  works  are  not  far  from  you,  f(»4i|' 
sommer  will  be  too  hot  to  travail  and  I  would  haTeywj 
wary  to  expose  yourself  then  to  heats,  but  to  keep  quiet  a»  I 
in  shades.  Write  some  times  to  Mr.  Dade  civil  lettera  wilk  I 
my  service.  I  send  at  this  time  by  Eochelle  whither  tin  I 
ships  will  be  passing  from  Yarmouth  for  salt.  Point  yojff  I 
letters  hereafter,  I  mean  the  ends  of  sentences.  Cbiit^l 
church^  is  in  a  good  condition  much  frequented,  and  tkj 
have  a  sweet  organ ;  on  Tuesday  next  is  the  Coronatioi 
day  when  Mr.  Bradford  preacheth ;  it  will  be  observed  vi4 
great  solemnity  especially  at  London :  a  new  Parliament  oa 
the  8th  of  May  and  there  is  a  very  good  choice  almost  in  iB 
places.  Cory  the  Eecorder,  and  IMr.  Jay,  2  Eoyallists  gaind 
it  here  against  all  opposition  that  could  possibly  bee  made 
the  voyces  in  this  number,  Jaye  1070,  Corie  1001,  Bamban 
562,  Church  436.  My  Lord  Eichardson  and  Sir  Ealp 
Hare  caryed  it  in  the  county  without  opposition.  Lent  wa 
observed  this  year  which  made  Yarmouth  and  fisherme 
rejoyce.  The  militia  is  settled  in  good  hands  through  a 
England,  besides  volunteer  troops  of  hors,  in  this  citt 
CoUonell  Sir  Joseph  Pain,  Lieutenant  Coll.  Jay,  Maj( 
Bendish,  Captain"  Wiss,  Brigs,  Scottow,  2  volunteer  troo] 
in  the  country  under  Mr.  Knivet  and  Sir  Horace  Townsen 

^  Norwich  Cathedral. 
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>3iade  a  lord.  Good  boy  doe  not  trouble  thyself  to 
1;;^  any  thing,  either  wine  or  bacon.  I  would  have  sent 
by  exclumge,  but  Charles  Mileham  would  not  have 
^tl  any  certain  sum,  but  what  you  spend  shall  be  made 
*^y  him.  I  wish  some  person  woula  direct  you  awhile 
^^  true  pronunciation  and  writeing  of  french,  by  noe 
^  forget  to  encrease  your  Latin,  be  patient  civil  and 
^air  unto  all,  be  temperate  and  stir  litle  in  the  hot 
'^  :  by  the  books  sent  you  may  understand  most  that 
>asd  since  your  departure,  and  you  may  now  read  the 
-t  Gkizets  which  come  out  weekly.  Yesterday  the  Dean 
^bed  and  red  the  Liturgie  or  Common  prayer,  and  had 
Oaunion  at  Yarmouth  as  haveing  a  right  to  doe  so  some 
^«,  both  at  St  Marys  the  great  church  at  Lynn  and  St 
Xolas  church  at  Yarmouth  as  he  is  Dean.  -  It  is  thought 
L«grees  most  will  come  to  conformitie.  There  are  great 
^aritions  against  to-morrow  the  Coronation  day,  the 
Hty  hors  came  hither  to  joyn  the  Eegiment  of  root  of 

citty,  a  feast  at  the  new  hall,  generall  contributions  for 
^t  for  the  poor,  which  they  s^-y  wiU  be  in  the  market 
e,  long  and  solemn  service  at  Cnrist  Church  beginning 

a  Clock  and  with  a  sermon  ending  at  twelve.  Masts 
bips  and  long  stageing  poles  already  set  up  for  becon 
Bros,  speeches  and  a  little  play  by  the  strollers  in  the 
ket-place  an  other  by  young  Cityzens  at  Timber  Hill  on 
age,  CromweE  hangd  and  burnt  every  where,  whose 
i  is  now  upon  "Westminster  haU,  together  with  Lreton 

Bradshows.  Have  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ever  before 
le  eyes ;  God  confirm  your  faith  in  Christ  and  that  you 
r  live  accordingly,  Je  vous  recommende  a  Dieu.  If  you 
>t  with  any  pretty  insects  of  an[y]  kind  keep  them  in  a 
,  if  you  can  send  lea  Antiquites  de  Bourdeaux  by  any 
»,  it  may  come  safe. 

(No  Signature,) 


Browne  to  his  son  Thomas. — Nbrtoich,  June  24,  [1661.} 

[oiTEST  Tom, — I  received  yours  dated  in  May,  Gtod  con- 
je  thy  health,  no  ships  yet  going  for  Bochelle  or  Boardeaux, 
nnot  send  an  other  box,  I  hope  you  have  received.  iV^sv 
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lafft,  be  as  good  an  hnslMiijd  aa  jpoaaiUe ;  wlien  the  next  ahif 
ffoeith  you  ahall  have  such  tfamga  bam  your  moiher  asfli 
desired.  PraefciBe  to  write  freoochaadtiinilatiBiiiii^ 
be  bold  azid  adventrona  now  to  speak;  and  direet  yoand 
by  grammar  eapdciaUy  for  the  moods  and  tenaeB»n0wiai 
have  leisure  observe  the  manner  of  the  fipgnA  oonrti^tM 
pleading  if  there  be  noj  oonrt  in  Xaintee.  We  nasM  jm 
at  the  Guild  (where neitiier  was  Ned)  ;  Mr.  Oabom  ~' 
and  we  were  ennped  in  hanging  our  hooaey  wddok  was 
to  purpose.  Nmis  atGambzid^Nancy  weenpeetii 
abottt  the  assises.  By  this  time  the  smpa  axe  sob  ts 
yey  hither^  Donna  Catharay  in&nta  of  Portogau  tiiar 
sister  who  is  to  be  our  queen ;  the  Wngfah  iim  uiiwiBayi 
part  with  Dunkirk  and  Jamaicaand  wre  about  OOOOi 
diers  in  Dunkirk,  so  that  we  doubt  how  the  SpanisEdi 
take  it ;  you  may  find  such  news  in  the  fieiM^  GassBli  i 
they  come  to  your  town.  A  pariiment  is  now 
a  conYocation  oS  the  CSergie  made  up  of  aU  tibe 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  a  minister  chosen  out  of 
county  by  the  clergie  thereof;  the  Bishops  are  yckti 
set  again  in  the  house  of  Peers  or  Lords,  the  house  of  *" 
mens  received  the  Sacrament  by  the  book  of  Comotfli! 
Prayers  or  liturgie  in  Westminster  church.  In  Norw*li 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Councell  have  madBlflt 
law  to  resort  to  the  Cathedrall  eveiy  Sunday,  and  to  bej 
only  at  sermon  but  at  prayers,  which  they  observe ;  ' 
small  things  I  write  that  you  might  not  be  totally  igi 
bow  affairs  goe  at  home.  Thy  writeing  is  much  m^oded,  i 
you  still  forget  to  make  points.  I  have  paid  the  bill  * 
by  Mr.  Dade  upon  Charles.  Pray  present  my  true 
to  him.  Eemember  what  is  never  to  be  forgot,  to  serve  < 
honour  GK)d.  I  should  be  very  glad  you  would  get  a ' 
some  garb  and  gate.  Your  mother  md  all  send  tfaor  { 
wishes.     I  rest  your  ever  loveing  father, 

Tho.  Bao^nJi.  Ilij, 

Ji 

*  The  king  had  recently^  in  his  opening  speech  to  the 
May  8,  1661,  ^verted  to  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Infi***] 
Portugal,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  his  fleet  to  brii 
over.     He  also  spoke  of  the  cession  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica — as  ( 
likely  to  be  contended  for  by  Spain,  in  the  erent  of  the  nuuniagel 
place. 
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^  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas, — Norwich^  Nov,  1,  [1661.] 

[ONEST  Tom, — ^I  hope  by  this  time  you  liave  received  the 
and  books  sent  by  the  frencli  ship  which  came  to  Yar- 
Lth  and  returned  to  Eochelle.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
our  health  for  I  know  the  country  where  you  are  is  very 
ly,  as  ours  is  heer.  Qod  of  his  mercy  preserve  you  and 
im  you  safe.  Except  you  desire  to  return  by  sea,  I  would 
tt  the  charge  of  your  return  by  Paris  in  the  sprin^:,  ob- 
e  the  mauler  of  trade,  how  they  make  wine  anS  v^egar, 
ibat  we  caU  the  rape,  which  is  the  husks  and  stalks  of 
grape,  and  how  they  prepare  it  for  that  use.  Commend 
kindly  to  Mr.  Dade  and  Mr.  Bendish.  Bead  books 
ch  are  in  frenchand  Latin,  for  so  you  may  retain  and 
ease  your  knowledge  in  Latin :  some  times  draw  dnd 
1  and  practise  perspective.  "We  hear  the  Protestants  in 
nee  are  but  hardly  used,  noe  doubt  the  king  will  be 
jfull  to  keep  them  low  haveing  had  experience  of  their 
•ngth.  However  serve  God  faythfuUy  and  be  constant 
your  religion.  The  Parliment  adioumed  last  August 
again  on  the  20th  of  November,  when  they  will  publish 
brict  act  for  imiformitie  in  the  Church.  Our  bishop 
Beynolds  my  loveing  fiiend  hath  been  in  Norwich  these 
onths;  he  preacheth  ofben  and  comes  constantly  to 
ist  church  on  Sunday  minings  at  the  begmning  of 
'era,  about  which  time  the  aldermen  also  come,  he 
)th  in  his  seat  against  the  pulpit,  handsomely  built  up 
in  his  episcopall  vestments,  and  pronounceth  the  Bless- 
or  the  Peace  of  God,  &c.  at  the  end :  where  there  is 
monly  a  very  numerous  congregation  and  an  excellent 
ion  by  some  preacher  of  the  Combination,  appointed  out 
Forfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  one  for  winter  the  otner  for  som- 
The  bishops  set  again  in  the  house  of  Lords  and  our 
op  is  goeing  thither.  My  Lord  Townsend  is  made 
ieutenant  of  Norfolk  and  hath  the  power  of  all  the 
bia,  which  hath  trained  by  regiments  in  severall  parts  of 
country.  Sir  Joseph  Pain  our  CoUonell  trayned  our 
ment  of  the  citty  last  week.  Be  temperate  and  sober 
he  whole  course  of  your  life,  keep  noe  bad  or  uncivill 
lany,  be  courteous  fmd  humble  in  your  convec«aJbicR^ 
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still  shuiming  pudwr  nuHcutf  which  undoes  good 
and  practise  an  handsome  garb  and  eivil  boldboBBS 
thfl^  leameth  not  in  France  trayaileth  in  vain.     Qod's 
ing  be  upon  yon.    I  rest  your  ever  loreing  fiither, 

Tho.  Bboi 


.1 


Com  isver^dear;  thebeatwheat  4  or  5  andfbrtjri 
the  comb,  which  is  4  bnshells.    The  ting  of  Portugal.: 
up  Tangere,  a  town  on  A&ick  side  in  &rbarie  in  the 
of  the  8treu;ht8  mouth,  whether  my  Ld.  of  Peterbdm, 
goeing  with  a  regiment  of  foot  and  2  troops  of  hois  io] 
possession.    All  Parliment  money  must  be  broi]^  ii 
the  mint  and.coyned  with  the  long's  stamp  and  is  not  tbj 
corrant  bejond  December  the  first.    You  may  stay 
stomack  with  litle  pastys  some  times  in  cold  mornings, 
doubt  sea  larks  will  be  too  dear  a  collation  and  drawe 
much  wine  down;  be  warie  for  Bochelle  was  a  place  of  i 
much  good  fellowship  and  a  yery  drinking  town,  as  I  o1 
when  I  was  there,  more  than  other  parts  of  France. 


Dr,  Browne  to  Ms  son  Thomas, — Jan,  4,  [1661-2.] 

Honest  Tom, — I  have  not  written  unto  you  since  Nowi 
ber  because  I  thought  you  had  been  removed  from  Bodul 
but  now  understanding  you  are  still  there,  I  send  thisbj  1^ 
with  my  good  wishes  and  prayers  unto  God  to  bless  you,* 
direct  you  in  all  your  ways.  So  order  affairs  that  when]* 
remove,  you  may  be  accomodated  with  money  when  J^ 
come  to  Paris.  There  is  a  book  cald  les  Antiquitea  de  Fti 
which  will  direct  you  in  many  things,  what  to  look  A 
that  litle  time  you  stay  there,  beside  you  may  see  n* 
good  new  buildmgs,  since  you  have  been  at  KocheUei| 
might  have  seen  the  Isle  of  Ehe,  and  salt  works  if  youM 
any  opertunety.  Serve  Otod  and  honour  him  with  a  in 
sincere  heart,  your  old  friend  Mr  Bradford  preachetii  ^ 
morrow  at  Xt  church,  as  being  his  turn  in  the  Combinatii 
on  the  30  of  this  month  an  humiliation  is  to  be  kept  annBrf 
for  ever  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  the  expiatioB^ 
God's  judgments  upon  the  nation  for  the  horrid  murthf 
King  Charles  the  first,  acted  upon  that  day.     I  sent  i  b 
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tto  you  by  a  ship  that  went  to  Eochelle  in  the  beginning 
November.  Your  mother  and  all  send  their  good  wishes, 
■est  your  loveing  father,  T.  B. 

Otod  bless  thee.      You  may  learn  handsom  songs  and 
"68  not  by  book  but  by  the  ear  as  you  shall  hear  them 

Just  as  were  closing  up  the  box  I  now  send  you  I  received 
ir  letter  and  box,  where  by  I  see  you  are  mindfull  of  us 
d  are  not  idle.  You  may  surely  stay  safely  in  Eochelle 
ing  strangers,  but  if  you  find  good  convenience  I  am  as 
Sin^  you  should  be  any  where  elce,  for  where  ere  you  are 
will  be  best  to  move  to  Paris  in  .the  beginning  of  March, 
A  there  is  noe  citty  considerable  near  Eochelle  but  Nantes, 
iere  you  will  be  upon  the  Loir,  on  which  many  good  cittys 
ind.  Be  guided  herein  by  advice  of  fiiends.  God  bless 
m.  By  this  time  I  hope  you  have  received  the  former  box 
Bent  about  a  month  agoe.  I  wish  you  had  acquaintance 
Ml  some  Protestant  in  Nantes  ifyou  goe  thither  or  might 
I  recommended,  for  there  are  English  also.  Your  ever 
nng  father,  T.  B. 


No  apology,  it  is  hoped,  need  be  offered  for  printing 
0  following  journal.     It  affords  us  a  pleasant  glimpse  of 

0  amusements  of  Norwich,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  resi- 
■ice  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who  appears  to 
Bfe  associated  without  reserve  with  its  leading  families,  and 
ihave  made  it  his  study  to  promote  the  gaieties  of  the  place. 
br.  Edward  Browne's  own  participation  in  those  gaieties  is 
•oed  in  most  amusing  contrast  with  his  more  professional 
Bnpations.  His  morning  dissections  and  prescriptions, 
lieved  by  his  evening  parties, — the  interest  he  evinces  in 
10  marvellous  powders  of  Dr.  de  Veau, — ^his  faith  in  a 
wical  cure  for  the  jaundice, — and  not  least,  the  gravity  of 
Inch  he  tells  of  "  a  serpent  vomited  by  a  woman,"  which 
Ae  had  unfortunately  burnt"  before  he  arrived  to  see 
^--all  these  afford  abandant  evidence,  that,  '*  thousfh  on 
iMunire  bent,"  he  was  keen  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
lough  too  ready  to  believe  all  he  heard,  and  much  more  than 

1  saw. 
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[MS.  BLIUH.  SO.  1906.] 

Jaihtajit  1  [1668-4i].  I  mm  at  Mr.  Howaid's^'  hi 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  kept  Ida  GhiiBlaiUB  tbu  jii 
the  doke*B  palace  in  IFcnrwich,  so  magnifioeiitly  as  w 
hath  scaioe  been  seen.  They  h&d  daTwrnig  ewery  nigU^ 
gave  entertainments  to  all  that  would  come ;  hee  buSfei 
roome  on  purpose  to  dance  in,  Terr  large,  and  hmigiriil 
bravest  hangmgs  I  e?er  saw;  hia  candlestidE%  md 
tongnes,  fireshovela,  and  andmms,  were  silver;  a  ta 
was  giren  every  night  after  dancing ;  and  three  coadiei' 
emp&jed  to  retch  ladies  ereiy  afternoon,  the  greatoi 
which  would  hdde  fourteen  persons,  and  coete  fiveluiB 
pound,  without  the  hamasse,  which  cost  six  score  moR 
nave  seen  of  his  pictures  which  are  admirable ;  hee 

C'  its  and  draugh1»  done  by  most  of  t^e  great  mastenf 
ds.  Stones  and  jewdls,  as  onyxs,  sardonyzes,  jaco 
jaspers,  amethists,  Ac  more  and  better  thacn  ainy  pitt 
JBurope.  '  Binges  and  seals,  all  manner  of  stones  and 
mings  beyond  compare.  These  things  were  most  of  1 
collected  Dy  the  old  earl  of  Arundel,*  wo  employed  his  u 
in  most  places  to  buy  him  up  rarities,  but  especial 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  hee  might  probably  meet  with  ti 
of  the  greatest  antiquity  and  curiosity. 

This  Mr.  Howard  hath  lately  bought  a  piece  of  grom 
Mr.  Mingay,  in  Norwich,  by  the  water  side  in  Cum 
which  hee  intends  for  a  place  of  walking  and  •  recrea 
having  made  already  walkes  round  and  crosse  it,  forty 
in  bredth  ;  if  the  quadrangle  left  be  spacious  enough  he 
tends  the  first  of  them  for  a  bowling  green,  the  third  i 
wildemesse,  and  the  forth  for  a  garden.*  These  andtJw 
noble  things  he  performeth,  and  yet  hath  paid  100,000  po« 
af  his  ancestors  debts. 

^  Henry,  afterwards  created  Lord  Howard  of  Castle  Biaiogi  > 
quently  Earl  of  Norwich  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  became^  a 
death  of  his  brother  Thomas,  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  mi 
second  son  of  Hemy-Fredeiic,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  the  eebh 
^Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  magnificent  collection  of  marUesheaflert 
at  the  suggestion  of  Evelyn,  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxfti' 
the  same  time  he  presented  lus  grand&ther's  library,  valued  at  lOd 
to  the  Boyal  Society. 

*  Mr.  Howard's  grand&ther. 

•  Which  was  long  afterwards  called  *'  My  Lord's  G^ardenB.*' 
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January  2.     I  cut  up  a  bull's  Heart  and  took  out  the  - 
ne,  &c. 

January  3.  I  heard  Mr.  Johnson  preach  at  Christchupch, 
d  Mr.  Tenison  at  St.  Luke's  chappell,  and  took  notice  that 
e  sun  rose  in  an  eliptical  or  oval  figure,  not  round,  the 
uneter  was  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
January  4.  I  w«nt  to  dinner  to  Mr.  Briggs,  where  there 
18  some  discourse  of  Drabitius'®  prophesy.  I  went  to 
r.  Howard's  dancing  at  night ;  our  greatest  beaufys  were 
!dm.  Elizabeth  Cri^ock,  Eliz.  Houghton,  Ms.  Philpot, 
m.  Yallop ;  afterwards  to  the  banquet,  and  so  home. — Sic 
mrutt  gloria  mundi  ! 

January  5.  Tuesday,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Howard,  where 
36  dranke  out  of  pure  golde,  and  had  the  music  all  the 
Idle,  with  the  like,  tmswerable  to  the  grandeur  of  [so]  noble 
person :  this  night  I  danc'd  with  him  too. 
January  6.  I  din'd  at  my  aunt  Bendish's,  and  made  an 
rii  at  Chrifionas,  at  the  duke's  place,  with  dancing  at  night 
id  a  great  banquet.  His  gates  were  opend,  and  such  a 
nnber  of  people  flock' d  in,  that  all  the  beere  they  could  set 
lii  in  the  streets  could  not  divert  the  stream  of  the  multi- 
ides,  till  very  late  at  night. 

January  7.    I  opened  a  dog. 

January  8.  I  received  a  letter  from  Sr.  Horden,  wherein 
pe  wrote  word  of  Mr.  Craven's  play,  which  was  to  bee 
ited  immediately  after  the  Epiphany. 
,  January  9.  Mr.  Osborne  sent  my  father  a  calf,  whereof 
jObserved  the  knee  ioynt,  and  the  neat  articulation  of  the 
idi  bone  which  was  here  very  perfect.  I  dissected  another 
■Il's  heart ;  I  took  of  the  os  scutiforme  a/nnulare  and  orittB' 
MeofsL  bullock.  This  day  Monsieur  Buttet,  which  playes 
lost  admirably  on  the  flagellet,  bagpipe,  and  sea  trumpet,  a 
■ig  three  square  instrument  having  out  one  string,  came  to 
•b  mee. 

January  10.    Mr.  Bradford  preached  at  Christchurch. 

January  11.     This  day  being  Mr.  Henry  Howard's  birth- 

^,  wee  danc'd  at  Mr.  Howam's  till  2  of  the  clock  in  the 

Oroing. 

*  A  Moravian  Protestant  minister,  who  declared  himself  inspired  in 
^,  and  uttered  varions  prophecies,  which  were  printed  in  1654.  He 
^  at  length  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  at  Presborg,  in 
7l. 
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January  12.     Cutting  up  a  turkey's  heart. 

A  munkey  hath  36  teeth ;  24  motareSy  4  camm^  and  8  ii^ 
cisores* 

January  13.  This  day  I  met  Mr.  Howard  at  my  undi 
Bendish's,  where  he  taught  me  to  play  at  I'hombre,  aSjMoiA 
game  at  cards. 

January  14.    A  mimkey  hath  fourteen  ribs  on  each 
and  hath  clavicles. 

Eadzivil  in  his  third  epistle^  relates  strange  stdryi 
diving  in  the  river  Nile. 

There  are  one  million  of  soelgers  to  guard  the  gieat 
of  China,  which  extends  &om  east  to  west  three  h 
leagues :  author,  Belli  Tartarid  Martin  Martiniui. 

January  15.    "Wee  gat  a  boare's  bladder. 

I  took  out  the  bones  of  the  carpwm  in  a  munkey's 
foot,  which  were  in  number  ten. 

January  16.  "Wee  had  to  dinner  a  weed  fish,  veiy  liketi 
an  haddock.  I  went  to  Mr.  Dye's,  where  I  saw  my "  ' 
Ogle  and  her  daughter  Ms  Anne,  an  handsome  y 
woman :  afterwards,  with  Mr.  Alston,  I  went  to  see 
Howard's  garden  in  Cunsford.  At  night  I  read  two  lei 
which  my  father  had  formerly  received  from  Island, 
Theodorus  Jonas,  minister  of  Hitterdale,  which  were  to  In 
sent  to  Gresham  Colledge. 

January  17.     I  waited  upon  my  lady  Ogle,  Ms  "WiiJ; 
ham,  and  Ms  An.  Ogle,  to  Christchurch ;  Mr.  Scambler 
Heigham  preached :  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  Mr.  Tofts 
8t.  Michael's  of  Must  Paul.^    The  weather  is  extrao: 
rily  warme  for  this  season  of  the  year,  our  January  is  ji^ 
like  April. 

January  18.     I  saw  Cornwall's  collection  of  cuts,  w 
I  met  with  some  masters  which  I  had  not  seen  before, 
Quelliniis,  Hans  Sebalde,  Beham,  Petrus  Isaacs,  Breembm^ 
Blocklandt,  A.  Diepenbeck. 

January  20.     Tonambaus  would  sweeten  a  whole 
with  sugar  and  cause  it  to  bee  drunk  drye. 

January  21.     I  shew'd  Dr.  de  Veau  about  the  town; 
sup'd  with  him  at  the  duke's  palace,  where  he  shewed 

^  Nicol.  Christ.  Radzivili  Hierosol3niiitana  Peregrinatio,  iv.  _ 
comprehensa ;  fol.  Bninsbergre,  1601.    Id.  fol.  Antwerp.  1614. 
"  St.  Michael  ad  Placita,  or  at  Plea ;  seeBlomJidd, 
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gainst  agues,  which  was  to  bee  given  in  white  wine^ 
antity  of  3  grains.  He  related  to  mee  many  things 
ig  the  duke  of  Norfolke  that  lives  at  Padua,  non 
entis^  and  of  his  travajles  in  France  and  Italy. 
y  22.  This  morning  I  went  to  Lowe's,  the  butcher, 
w  a  sheep  cut  up.  Wee  eat  excellent  hung  beefe 
)reakefast,  and  Mr.  Davie  gave  to  mee  and  Mr. 
a  bottle  of  sack  aud  Eenish  wine  afber  it.  I  heard 
eau  play  excellently  on  the  gitterre,  and  Mr.  Shad- 
e  lute.  Mr.  Gibbs  gave  mee  a  Muscovian  rat's  skin, 
smells  very  like  muske ;  the  servants  to  the  late 
embassadors,  which  were  here  last  winter,  1662, 
over  a  great  number  of  them,  and  sold  them  for 
a  piece  to  people  about  the  streets  in  London.  This 
ishermen  Drought  a  mola  to  shore ;  wee  have  one 
catch' d  a  great  while  agoe,  in  our  house. 
y  23.  Don  Francisco  de  Melo  came  from  London 
Philip  Howard,^  the  queen's  confessoiur,  to  visit  his 
[r.  Henry  Howard ;  1  met  them  at  Ms  Deyes,  the 
in  Madam  Windham's  chamber, 
d  the  right  forefoot  of  a  munkey,  and  took  out  all 
I,  which  I  keep  by  mee. 

itbone  the  imfortunate  casts  are  outward,  the  fortu- 
ird. 

y  24.  Mr.  Wharton  preached  in  the  morning,  at 
irch,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Peters.  This  day 
.  and  was  somewhat  colde,  but  for  a  longe  while 
«  have  scarce  had  any  winter  weather. 
y  26.  I  went  to  Norris  his  garden,  where  I  saw 
Tiyemale  in  flower,  which  is  yeUow.  I  saw  a  little 
an  ague  upon  which  Dr.  de  Veau  was  to  try  his 
powder,  but  the  ague  being  but  moderate  and  in 

s,  fifth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  eldest  son  of  Henry-Frederic,  Earl 

He  was  attacked  with  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  while  at 

I  his  grand&ther,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Arundel :  and  died 

inent,  in  1677.     He  had  been,  in  1664,  restored  to  all  the 

ancestor  who  was  beheaded  in  1572. 

prandson  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel.  While  on  the  conti  • 
lis  brothers  and  his  grandfather,  he  was  induced  by  a  Domi- 
m  Catholic  and  to  join  that  order  :  he  became  Lord  Almoner 
he  Second's  Queen,  and  subsequently  received  a  cavdinal's 
lement  X. 

r.  2  b 
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the  declension,  it  was  thought  too  mean  a  disease  to  t 
strength  and  efficacy  of  his  so  extolled  powder. 

January  27.    My  cousin  Bariker  came  from  Londoi 

January  28.  I  went  to  the  butchers  to  see  oxen 
one  oxe  liad  his  omentum  growing  to  his  side  or  periia 
ail  along  by  the  spleen,  I  saw  the  ductws  virtstmgiam 
of  the  pancreas  into  the  duodenum.  I  saw  the  water  dk 
At  night  wee  had  a  dancing  at  Mr.  Houghton's,  wiil 
Henry  Howard,  his  brother  Mr.  Edward,  and  Don  Fiai 
de  Melo,  wee  had  sixe  very  handsome  women,  M 
Houghton,  Ms.  El.  Cradock,  Ms.  Philpot,  Ms.  Bs 
Ms.  Shadwell  and  Ms.  Tom  Brooke ;  wee  staid  at  i 
almost  four  in  the  moming. 

January  29.  I  cut  up  an  hare  wherein  I  could  fii 
omentum.  At  night  I  saw  a  great  pike  opened.  A  mi 
hath  six  vertebra  lumbortim, 

January  30.  Mr.  Gill  preached  at  Christ  church  i 
moming.  A  magical  cure  for  the  jaundise ; — ^Bume 
imder  a  leaden  vessel  fill'd  with  water,  take  the  ashes  o: 
"vvood,  and  boyle  it  with  the  patient's  urine,  then  lay  nini 
heaps  of  the  boyld  ashes  upon  a  board  in  a  ranke. 
upon  every  heap  lay  nine  spears  of  crocus,  it  hath  gi 
effects  then  is  credible  to  any  one  that  shall  barely  rea 
receipt  without  experiencing. 

January  31.  Mr.  Kinge  preached  at  Christ  church  i 
mominge  and  Mr.  Seaman  at  St.  George's  in  the  after 

February  1.  I  tooke  notice  that  the  Nantuates  wei 
rightly  placed  in  Iloimetts  map  for  Caesar's  Commentari 
boyled  the  head  and  foot  of  an  hare  to  save  the  bone?. 

February  2.  I  saw  a  coekfighting  at  the  "Whiteha 
St.  Stephens. 

February  3.  I  saw  Helleboraster  in  flower.  I  cut  up  i 
which  had  one  young  one  in  the  left  comer  of  the  uter 
cut  up  a  hedgehog,  with  a  pretty  large  omentum. 

February  6.   I  went  to  see  a  serpente  that  a  woman 
in  St.  Gregories  church  yard  in  Norwich  vomited  up 
shee  had  bumt  it  before  I  came. 

February  6.  ]\Ir.  Clarke  exhaled  for  us  water  take 
of  a  salt  springe  in  a  medow  betwixt  this  and  Yan» 
there  remained  gray  salt,  but  in  a  small  quantity  in  pi 
tion  to  the  water. 
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february  8.     I  saw  a  polypus  which  was  taken  out  oi 

.  Townsend's  nose ;  it  was  of  a  soft  fleshy  substance,  with 

Bxa  glandules  in  it,  it  was  about  three  inches  longe.    Mr. 

tppe  extracted  it. 

^Druary  9.     The  Bishop's  son  of  Skalhault  in  Islands 

I  here  this  afternoon,  of  whom  I  enquired  many  things 

weminge  his  country. 

February  10.     I  dissected  a  badger. 

iebruary  13.     Wee  drew  valentmes  and  danced  this  night 

Mr.  Howards.    Hee  was  gat  by  Ms.  Liddy  Houghtoa 

I  my  sister  Betty  by  him. 

February  16.     I  went  to  visit  Mr.  Edward  Ward,  iua  pM 

Q  in  a  feaver,  where  Ms.  Anne  Ward  gave  me  my  first 

,  10  shillings. 

February  22.     I  set  forward  for  my  journey  to  London, 

fced  at  Thetford,  and  reached,  Cambridge  this  night,  4$ 

fes  of;  where  I  was  entertained  by  my  good  friends,  Mr. 

pnie,  Mr.  Crayen,  Mr.  Bridge,  &c, 

ielnraary  23.    I  proceeded  in  my  journey  to  Londo^,  a^ 

»  as  Hodsdun,  27  miles  more;  where  Ilodged  this  night 

B  aome  of  my  countrey  men. 

February  24.   This  morning  I  rode  the  last  seventen  mile 

London,  where,  setting  my  horse  at  the  Gteorge,  I  visited 

J.  Nat.  Scottow,  Dr.  Windate,  Ms.  Howell,  and  laide  this 

K;  at  my  cosin  Barker's  in  Clarkenwell. 
bmary  25.  I  went  to  hear  an  anatomy  lecture  at 
hroreeons  hall,  and  ordered  my  businesse  so  as  to  see  the 
leetion  on  preparing  of  body  by  the  chirurgeons,  as  well 
ko  bear  the  discourse  of  the  parts  by  Dr.  Teame,^  who 
ds  this  time ;  this  is  the  third  humane  body  1  ever  saw 
■acted  at  Chirurgeon's  hall. 

Pebroary  25.  This  morning  Dr.  Teame  made  a  speech 
hime  and  afterwards  read  de  Cuticula,  I  din'd  ak  Dr. 
pdates,  and  in  the  afternoon  heard  the  second  lectoie, 
taein  these  parts  foUowing  were  insisted  upon ;  Veniri' 
ms  cum  Orudis  suis,  intestina,  mesenterium^  which  I 
idbig  be&re  the  lecture  well  observed  in  the  anatomizing 
hue,  did  receive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  lecture, 
tmght  I  walk'd  inio  St.  James  his  Parke,  where  I  saw 

!j>r.  Christopher  Teame,  of  Leyden,  M.D.  originally  of  Gunbridgec 
low  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     He  died  in  16t%* 

2  D  2 
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many  strange  creataieB,  as  diFen  soitB  of  ouQandii 
Gninj  slieep,  a  white  zayen,  a  great  parot^  a  bUxAb, 
bavinff  broke  its  owne  leg,  had  a  wooden  leg  set  on, 
it  doth  use  yerj  deztexoniuy.  Here  are  veiy  atsMr 
set  with  lime  trees  on  both  sides,  and  a  Sbb  VtSbami 

February  26.  I  heard  the  third  lectnrey  in  wldd 
parts  following^were  taken  notice  of;  glanJMm  reiuim^ 
VMCOf  arteria  ei  vena  jpraparaniet^  tegHctdi^  penii, 

I  went  to  the  signe  of  the  Queen's  armes  in  BtU 
where  in  the  celler,  being  arched  and  dose^  tiie  roof 
coTered  with  a  slimy  substance  formed  into  Ae  i^ 
grapes  or  bunches  of  grapes,  which,  altiunigh  son 
wiped  of,  willencrease  againe  by  the  steame  or  moor 
wine  from  the  Teasels ;  a  pretly  rarity  and  worth  rae  ol 
tion.  I  brought  some  of  these  grapes  away  with  me 
thds  cellar,  not  long  since,  one  pnlnng  down  a  paiti 
boardes  founde  the  body  of  a  dead  man  with  his  le 

?ayre  of  stocks,  the  body  aftervrards  stirred  fdl  into 
met  with  Mr.  Hollingworth  and  Mr.  TJdal,  who  pro 
if  it  pleaseth  Gk>d  to  continue  our  healths,  to  mec 
at  Paris  the  first  of  November  next  or  else  to  forfei 
shillings. 

February  28.  It  being  Sunday,  I  went  to  the 
Mother's  cnappel,  which  is  a  stately  one,  well  paintc 
adorned  with  a  large  golde  crucmxe,  a  most  adn 
paynted  crucifix,  tapers,  lamps,  and  the  like.  I  notec 
at  confession,  in  little  wooden  apartments,  and  having 
fied  my  curiositie  in  observing  the  manner  of  their  w( 
I  left  this  chappell  of  Sommerset  house,  and  passing  tii 
a  crowde  of  Irish  beggars,  I  went  to  the  Savoy  c 
where  the  liturgye  of  England  is  read  in  French.  In  the 
noon  I  read  a  sermon  to  Madam  Fairfax,  my  dear 
Cottrell,  and  Nansy ;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  1 
Cottrell  home  to  her  house  in  St.  James  hia  parke,  vl 
handsomely  built  upon  a  piece  of  grounde,  which  the 
gave  to  Sr.  Charles.^ 

February  29.    I  was  at  the  chymists  to  inquire  for  q 

'  Sir  Charles  Cottrell,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  King  Cbii 
married  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  daughter.  He  translated  Caanad 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  ^ 
France. 
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spiritus  comu,  sal  comu  cervi  et  cinnaheris  anti- 

rried  some  Islande  stones  to  one  Eojall,  a  stone  cutter 
over  against  the  spur,  at  the  upper  end  of  "Woodstreet. 
for  mj  dinner  a  Woodstreet  cake,  which  cakes  are 
3  for  being  well  made. 

•ch  1.  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Dee  living  in  Crouchet 
»  but  hee  was  not  within.  I  was  at  Mr.  King's,  living 
e  Britain,  an  ingenious  chirurgeon,  who  shewed  mee 
)f  many  things  that  hee  had  dissected,  as  a  liver  of  a 
ccamated,  a  spleen  excamated,  a  man's  vena  pwta, 
orion  and  amnion  of  a  woman,  the  uterus  and  all  parts 
:ing  to  it,  the  coats  in  the  third  stomach  of  an  ox 
separated.  I  being  desirous  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
stomacke  hee  cut  up  one  for  mee  which  hee  had  by 
le  gutts  opened  and  oried,  the  cs&cum  part  of  the  colon 
um  dried,  so  as  there  was  plainly  to  see  the  manner 
iliums  insertion  into  the  colon  of  a  man,  and  the 
and  many  other  parts,  which  hee  kept  dryed  in  a 
)aper  booke.  This  aflemoon  I  went  to  see  a  collec- 
:  rarities  of  one  Forges,  or  Hobarte,  by  St.  Paules, 
which  were  many  things  which  I  never  saw  before, 
a-elephantes  head,  a  Lazy  of  Brazil,  an  Indian  Ser- 
&c.  I  went  to  Arundell  house  where  I  saw  a  great 
r  of  old  Eoman  and  Grsecian  statuas,  many  as  big 
is  the  life,  and  divers  Ghreek  inscriptions  upon  stones 
garden.  I  viewed  these  statuas  till  the  approching 
3egan  to  obscure  them,  beinge  extreamly  taken  with 
iblenesse  of  that  ancient  worke,  and  grieving  at  the 
^e  some  of  them  had  met  with  in  our  last  distractions, 
lience  by  water  to  Sr.  Charles  Cotrels,  where  taking 
>f  my  dear  sister,  I  returned  to  my  cousin  Barkers  in 
nwell. 

ch  2.  I  went  to  Mr.  Foxe's  chamber  in  Arundell 
where  I  saw  a  great  many  pretty  pictures  and  thitigs 
brasse,  some  Hmmings,  divers  pretious  stones,  and 
unonde  valued  at  eleven  hundred  pound ;  and,  having 
d  letters  fix)m  him  to  carry  to  his  honour  Mr.  Henry 
de  at  Norwich,  I  tooke  horse  at  the  George  in>  Lum- 
;reet,  and  gat  to  Chelmsford  this  night,  travelling  25 
hrough  that  pleasant  county  of  Essex. 
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Msaeh.  the  Sd.  I  Toee  ¥617  eaify,  and  set  iorwwtd 
jonniy  by  four  of  the  clock,  bo  as  betwixt  eight  and 
got  to  GoddieBter ;  a  ver^  liirgi^  but  a  stafaglmg  tcmi 
heart  of  the  towne  stunynng  upon  aa  lull,  rat  %  riioc 
long  atreeta  into  the  Talleya,  on  all  haiida.  Erom  he 
Ipswich,  where  I  dined.  A  very  preat  and  dean  neat;  i 
atniding  adrantagioiuly  upon  a  nver  so  as  ships  eome 
tiie  towne.  There  are  aboat  12  chniehea  in  n,  and  li 
pkee  in  bignease  to  nere  a  towne  in  Sogland.  Erom 
tfaia  afternoon  I  rode  to  Thwait,  through  the  'Pyen 
yery  deep  uneven  rdade ;  so,  havins  roade  about  4A 
1^  day,  I  thought  it  best  to  ride  no  nirldier,  althoagh  J 
not  yet  night,  and  I  might  easQy  have  reached  Scuft 
man  of  the  house  seemed  to  bee  a  very  honest  leBo 
gave  as  kmde  entertainment  as  his  house  was  caps 
Hee  had  a  daughter  which  was  not  fifteen,  and  yefc  m 
most  women.  I  observed  iiiat  to  one  in  the  jaondi 
gave  the  green  ends  of  goose  dunge  steep'd  in  bea 
then  strayned  and  sweetned,  a  country  remedy. 

March  the  4.  Having  rcmde  about  two  mile,  I  o 
the  white  horse ;  a  horse  carv'd  in  wood,  upon  a  ^ 
structure,  like  a  sigbne  post,  an  old  woman  and  a  gs 
one  standing  behind  and  another  before  the  horse ; 
neath  hanges  a  globe,  out  of  which  comes  four  handis. 
directs  passengers  in  the  crosse  roads  (which  meet 
these  places)  one  standes  towards  Norwich,  the  conti 
wards  Ipswich,  one  to  Bury  and  the  other  to  EramH: 
About  three  mile  further  I  came  to  Scoale,  where 
handsome  inne,  and  the  noblest  signe  post  in  England 
and  upon  which  are  carved  a  great  many  stories,  as  0 
ron  and  Cerberus,  of  Actseon  and  Diana,  and  manj 
the  sighne  it  self  is  the  white  harte,  which  hangs  downe 
in  a  stately  wreath.  Eifteen  mile  more  to  Norwich,  n 
I  gat  about  eleven  of  the  clocke ;  and  in  the  afbemooo 
upon  Mr.  Howard,  and  delivered  him  his  letters, 
little  Mr.  Eox  (heir  to  Mr.  Eox  of  London),  who  d 
jig  incomparably. 

March  5.     I  dissected  a  shoveler. 

March  9.  I  went  to  Norris  his  garden  where  I  sa 
Hellebore  in  flower,  which  is  white ;  the  white  HeU 
not  yet  come  up. 
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I  drank  some  bircli  tree  liquor,  whicli  now  runneth. 

March  10.  I  saw  Mtw  Howards  closet,  in  which  are  a 
eeat  number  of  d^cate  limmings,  but  one  pretty  large 
36,  of  our  blessed  lady  with  our  Saviour  in  her  armes, 
lOre  than  extraordinary.  There  are  two  heads  in  afiate 
retfy  large,  a  great  maAy  things  cut  and  tomd  in  i^l^iy, 
riicate  china  dishes,  divers  things  cut  in  fine  stones,  a  pearle 
ft  the  fashion  [of]  a  lion  very  large,  and  child^s  head  and 
aigh  bone  very  neat ;  divers  things  in  gold  and  delicate 
txrkmanship,  worthy  .so  noble  a  person's  closet. 

March  11.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  one 
lir.  Platman  a  chirurgion  that  had  lived  in  the  gold  country 
I  Guiny,  about  that  country,  the  inhabitants,  their  man- 
en,  our  plantation  at  Cormontine,  and  the  trafficke  with 
lie  natives ;  as  also  about  Lisbone,  Barbadoes,  said  Jamaica, 
iiere  hee  had  likewise  been. 

March  12.  I  dissected  a  firog,  whose  skin  doth  not  stick 
lose  to  the  memhrana  camasa,  but  is  easily  flead. 

March  13.  Mr.  Elatman  told  mee  the  Portuguez  used 
bis  way  to  the  Jews  or  those  that  are  in  the  inquisition,  to 
lake  them  dye  in  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Church  of 
lome ; — ^they  put  a  cord  about  their  neck  the  end  of  which 
I  put  through  the  hole  of  a  great  post  so  as  they  on  other 
ide  may  streitn  or  slack  the  rOpe,  choke  or  save  tlj^m  again 
8  they  please  which  they  doe  till  with  the  extremity  of 
he  pame  they  professe  what  they  will  have  them,  and  then 
nmediatelv  strangle  them. 

March  iV.  I  received  a  letter  fix)m  Mr.  Band,  wherein 
ee  sent  mee  the  inscription  of  the  columne  to  bee  set  up  at 
k)me  upon  the  Corsican's  expulsion. 

March  18.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend 
tr.  Isaac  Craven,  who,  being  sent  by  the  society  of  Trinity 
oUege  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  is  fellow,  to  compliment 
^  Marquisse  of  Newcastle  and  the  Marchionesse  for  their 
orkes  presented  to  our  library,  was  pleas' d  to  write  me  a 
tort  relation  of  his  joumy  tlvrough  Stamford,  Grantham, 
ewark,  Southwell,  (where  is  a  pretty  minster,)  and  Mans- 
ild,  to  Wellbeck  the  Marquisse  his  house ;  where  hee  saw 
%Dj  pictures  of  Yandike,  and  a  fine  cabinet,  but  above  all 
s  fine  stable  and  brave  horses  for  the  great  saddle,  of 
liich  the  Marquisse  (as  his  noble  booke  horsmanshippe 
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will  testify)  hath  no  small  number  nor  ill  mua^adf  aali 
without  compare  the  best  horsman  livingy  takmg  dA^ 
dayly,  although  hee  bee  now  thresooreand  eLeren  jem < 
to  see  his  horses  practice. 

March  22.  I  gare  5  shillings  in  earnest  for  my 
to  London,  20s.  in  all  he  is  to  haye. 

March  27.  I  tooke  leave  of  my  friends ;  my 
Dorothy  Witherly  gave  me  ten  shimngs,  my  aunt ' 
gave  me  a  ringe. 

March  28.  I  set  out  towards  London ;  Mr.  Armwwltj 
and  my  brother  accompanied  mee  as  &r  as  Ai 
this  night  wee  layd  at  Barton  mills ;    I  had  tlie 
chamber  for  my  lodging,  where  Charles  the  first  onee 
upon  the  wall,  between  the  door  and  the  chimney,  that 
written  with  the  kings  owne  hande  ChmaUmro  MomnA. 

March  29.  We  bayted  at  Ghesterford,  and-  lodged 
Bishop  Stafford  at  the  Georffe,  this  day  I  had  nradi 
course  with  Mr.  Bedingfield,  dbout  his  trnTtiilrn  in  FitnUifll^ 
Artois,  Brabant,  &c.  wee  had  to  our  suppers  pike  ■■  | 
crafish; 

March  80.  By  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  wee  |i  I 
to  London,  where  Mr.  XJvedal  and  Mr.  Hand  met  mee  i  i 
the  G-reen  Dragon,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Howells  &mily,  d^  < 
livered  %  letter  to  my  cousin  Betty  Cradock,  and  ]m  it  i 
Clerkenwell. 

March  31.  I  measured  the  pell  mell  in  St.  James  VbM  i 
which  is  above  twelve  hundred  paces  longe.  I  wait  ^  1 
Morgan's  G-arden  at  Westminster ;  St.  Pauls  church  is  48rf  o 
my  paces  broad,  "Westminster  Abbey  is  33,  Christchurdii  i 
Norwich  28,  Christchurch  at  Canterbury  is  30.  I 

April  the  1.  I  took  money  for  my  journey,  at  a  eA  I 
smith's  in  Lumbardstreet,  ten  pound ;  most  of  it  in  goldfli  I 
French  coyne.  i 

April  2.  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  in  London.  1^ 
cousm  Qurway,  my  cousin  Cradock,  Mr.  Uvedale,  and  Ifc 
Hollingworth,  accompanied  mee  this  night  to  Graveeeolt 
wee  had  a  pleasant  passage  downe  the  river  of  Thanioik 
sometimes  sayling,  sometimes  rowing,  close  by  many  hundiel 
brave  ships  which  trade  to  most  paits  of  the  known  wodt 
About  1  m  the  morning  my  friends  left  mee,  and  I  w^ti 
bed  at  the  blew  Anchor  to  refresh  mee  against  the  mono** 
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April  3.  I  rode  from  Gravesend  through  Eochester  to 
littenbome.  Eochester  hath  a  pretty  cathedral  church,  in 
rhich  is  a  neat  quire ;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Medway  in- 
Bxior  to  few ;  it  is  extreamly  high  and  long,  the  water  runs 
i|[ider  it  with  such  a  force  at  lowe  water,  that  all  the  river  is 
overed  with  a  white  foame.  From  Sittenbume  I  took  a 
t<esh  horse,  and  rode  fiften  miles  further  to  Canterbury, 
brough  a  pleasant  countrey,  having  the  sight  of  the  river 
lost  part  of  the  way  on  my  left  hand ;  the  cherry  grounds 
Bt  1>oth,  in  great  numbers,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
qoi-distantly  and  orderly.  I  went  to  Christchurch,  the 
fil/liedral  church  at  Canterbury,  which  is  an  extreame  neat 
huTch,  very  long,  30  paces  broad.  I  saw  in  it  the  Black 
Prince's  tombe  -,  the  painted  glasse,  most  of  which  is  of  a 
cne  blew  colour,  is  excellent :  the  front  is  neat,  having  two 
fceeples  on  each  side,  the  tower  of  the  crosse  isles  is 
lAiiaBome.  There  is  an  extreame  bigge  steeple  at  the  east 
od  begun,  but  finished  no  higher  than  the  church.  Under 
be  quire  is  another  church,  which  is  made  use  of  by  the 
BITalloons.  There  is  a  double  crosse  in  this  church.  In 
^^Biiterbury  are  fiften  parishes.  Hence  I  roade  to  Dover, 
md  had  a  sight  of  the  land  in  Prance  three  miles  before  I 
mme  to  my  journey's  end.  This  night  I  lay'd  at  Mr. 
Darlisle's,  the  clarke  of  the  passage,  at  the  Kingshead. 

April  4.  I  walked  to  the  seaside,  where  I  found  very  large 
Bea  girdles,  some  seastarres,  many  lympits,  and  divera 
■earbs.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Dover  castle,  a  very  large 
■10,  and  situated  upon  an  high  rock,  with  many  fine  roome& 
m  it.  They  shew  mee  the  horn  which  was  blown  at  the 
building  of  the  castle,  which  is  made  of  brasse.  I  saw 
Jkewise  a  very  longe  gun  called  Basiliscus,  23  foot  8  inchea 
Mmg,  which  was  very  neatly  carved.  Captain  John  Stroade 
18  Mr.  of  the  castle. 

April  5.  I  went  to  sea  to  see  them  catch  lobsters,  sea 
ipiders,  wilkes,  Spanish  crabs,  crabwilkes,  or  Bemardi 
Wfwnita,  &c.  Wee  gat  our  passe  portes,  and 
.'  April  6.  Betimes  in  the  morning,  wee  set  sayle  for  Calais 
la  i^B  packet  boat ;  wee  gave  five  shillings  a  piece  for  our 
MBsage,  and  having  a  fair  winde,  wee  gat  in  four  houres  time 
jp^  Calais  roade,  from  whence  a  shallop  fetched  us  to  shoare. 

At  our  entiyng  of  the  port  wee  payd  threepence  a  ^iece 
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for  our  beads ;  they  searclied  myportaiiaitile  a,t  tiie  &k 
the  eostom  house,  forwhich  I  was  to  pay  5  aols.  J&at 
agreed  with  the  messenm  for  40  tivies  to  Fteria.  Idin 
Monsieur  la  Force  his  house,  at  the  sighne  of  the  Dn 
and  so  walked  out  to  see  l^etowne.  I  was  not  sick  at  i 
cominc  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  upon  the  aea,  bn 
could  hardly  forbear  spuing  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Fi 
women :  tliey  are  most  of  &em  of  such  a  tswny,  sapy, 
compleetion,  and  have  such  vgly  fiMses,  which  they  hei 
out  with  a  dresse  would  fright  the  div^.  They  have  a 
blew  coat,  which  hath  avast  thick  round  rogge^  in  the 
of  ihe  cape,  which  they  either  weare  about  their  necks  o 
over  their  heads,  after  such  a  manner  as  tis  hard  to  g 
which  is  most  deformed,  their  visages  or  their  habits, 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  church  which  is  a  fiur  one,  dedi 
to  our  Blessed  Lady ;  the  large  maible  altar  is  noble,  i 
chf^pells  as  to  St.  Peter,  and  others,  are  well  adoi 
in  an  oval  chappell,  behinde  tiie  altar,  I  saw  the  p 
instruct  the  common  p^>ple,  and  the  young  folkes  a 
towne,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  leame  them  to  say 
prayers.  I  went  to  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  where 
Bamatie,  whose  right  name  is  Dungan, .  an  Irishman 
very  civill  to  us,  and  shew  all  about  the  conrent,  anc 
much  discours  with  us  about  England,  and  other  couni 
"Wee  saw  a  monastery  of  nuns ;  their  altar  in  their  cha 
was  covered  with  very  rich  lace.  The  Port  Eoyall  is  a 
stately  building.  I  agreed  with  the  messenger  for  : 
livres  to  Paris,  and 

April  7.  Wee  set  forward  about  2  of  the  dock  in 
afternoon,  and  got  to  Boulogne  7  leagues,  where  I  saif 
Port.  The  buUdings  here,  as  at  Calais,  are  of  stone, 
the  street  evenly  paved,  but  there  are  very  few  shops. 

April  8.  Wee  dined  at  Monstreuil.  There  they  se 
my  portmantle  again,  and  I,  not  knowing  I  was  to  ta 
passe  at  Calais,  was  put  to  some  inconvenience,  and 
like  to  lose  my  stockins,  which  were  in  my  portmantle; 
that  one  that  travayled  along  with  mee  could  speake 
English  and  French,  who  perswaded  [them]  I  wii 
merchant,  and  with  fkir  words  I  got  of.  This  night  I 
at  Bemay. 
,   April  19.  Wee  dined  at  Abbeville,  a  great  towne,  i 
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much  after  the  English  fashion,  with  wooden  houses.  I  saw 
M.  Voluhran's  church,  which  hath  a  most  stately  front  with 
t«ro  steeples  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  neat  carving  both  in 
Kbe  stone  and  in  the  wood  [of]  the  gates.  I  lajd  this  night 
»t  Pois,  a  small  towne. 

April  20.  I  got  to  Beauvais,  time  enough  (if  I  had  listed) 
to  heare  masse ;  however,  I  went  to  see  St.  Pierre's  church, 
iriiich  is  an  extream  high  one,  and  very  stately.  The  North 
■zid  South  ends  are  most  noble,  the  church  paved  with 
marble,  checquered  with  stone :  there  is  no  building 
westward,  beyond  the  cross  isle,  which  makes  the  church 
but  short ;  but  if  there  were  a  body  answerable  to  the 
rest,  I  think  it  might  compare  with  most  churches  in 
Christendome.  This  night  I  layd  at  Tilierre.  This  day  was 
iiie  first  day  in  which  I  saw  vineyards,  pilgrims,  or  was 
sprinkled  with  holy  water. 

-Wee  roade  this  day  divers  times  beteewn  rowes  of  apple 
trees  a  great  waye ;  they  are  likewise  set  here  orderly  as  the 
ciierrytrees  in  !&ent.  Most  of  the  country  betwixt  Calais 
and  Paris  is  open,  and  sewen  with  com,  so  as  wee  had  fine 
prospects  upon  the  top  of  every  hill. 

April  11,  St.  V.  21,  stylo  novo.  Wee  bayted  at  Beaumont, 
where  after  dinner  eJEich  of  us  gave  a  messenger  trente  solz, 
for  his  care  of  us  in  our  journey. 

This  after  noon  wee  rode  through  St.  Dinnis,  where  there 
is  a  noted  church,  in  which  are  a  great  manye  .stately  tombes 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  other  nobles.  About  four  of  the 
dock  wee  entered  Paris,  just  by  Maison  des  Enfana  TrouvSs, 
BO  through  Fauxbourg  St.  Denis,  and  other  places  to  the 
a^hne  oi  Ville  de  Soissons,  dans  riie  de  la  Vererie,  where 
the  messenger  lodges.  This  night  1  walked  about  to  see 
Pont  Neuf,  upon  which  standes  a  noble  copper  statua  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  the  statuas  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
Samaritan  woman,  by  a  delicat  fountain,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  cockle-shell,  which  allwayes  runs  over.  I  went  to 
Monsieur  Michel  de  Clere,  who  lives  in  Biie  de  Chevalier 
de  Ghiet,  and  tooke  an  hundred  liures  of  him,  I  went  and 
hired  a  chamber  in  Riie  St.  Zacharie^  for  7  liures  par  mois, 
and  so,  je  voits  soukaitte  le  hon  soir. 
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The  following  imfortunatdy  is  the  onlj  letter^  whicli  1m 
been  met  with,  from  Sir  Thomas  to  his  son  Edwaid  duiaf 
his  Tour  in  !France  and  Itialy.    The  letter  to  which  it  si 

reply  is  wanting. 

Dr,  Browne  to  hu  Son  Edward. 

DsABE  SoKKX  Edwabd, — ^I  recaived  yours  of  Sep.  ft 
I  am  glad  you  have  seene  more  eatt  for  the  stone,  uAi 
different  sex  and  ages ;  if  opportunitie  seemeth,  yoa  M 
doe  well  to  see  some  more,  which  will  make  yoa  wdl « 
perienced  in  that  great  operation,  and  almost  aUetoMF 
forme  it  yourself  upon  necessitie,  and  where  none  covdaA) 
it.  Take  good  notice  of  their  instruments,  and  at  kMt 
make  such  a  draught  thereof^  and  especially  of  the  diktar 
and  director,  that  you  may  hereafbOT  well  remember  it,  uk 
have  one  made  by  it.  Other  operations  you  may  perhufi 
see,  now  the  sumer  is  over ;  as  also  chymistrie  and  <iTifl*^^"^ 
The  sicknesse^  being  great  still,  fewe  I  presume  will  hasiet 
oyer.  Present  my  serrices  and  thancks  imto  Dr.  Patin.  I 
hope  Dr.  "Wren  is  still  in  Paris.^  I  should  be  glad  the 
waters  of  Bourbon  might  benefitt  Sir  Samuel  :*  and  thoee 
of  Vic  Mr.  Trumbull.  Gk)d  bee  praysed  that  you  recoTered 
from  the  small  pox,  which  may  now  so  embolden  you,  as  to 
take  of,  at  least  abate,  the  sollicitude  and  fears  which  others 
have.  Mr.  Briot^  may  at  his  pleasure  attempt  at  trans- 
lation, for  though  divers  short  passages  bee  altered  or  addel 
and  one  [or]  two  chapters  also  added,  yet  there  is  litletok 
expunged  or  totally  left  out ;  and  therefore  may  beginae 
without  finding  inconvenience :  in  my  next  I  wiU  send  joi 
some  litle  directions  for  a  chapter  or  two  to  be  left  out,  anl 

'  The  pla^e  which  was  so  fatal  in  England. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

^  Sir  Samuel  Tuke. 

^  Briot.  Peter  Briot  translated  a  number  of  EngUah  Woriu  into 
French — a  Histonr  of  Ireland  ;  an  Account  of  the  natural  produciiiv 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  Lord's  History  of  the  Banitfi: 
Bicault's  Histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  appears  from  the  premt 
letter,  to  have  had  some  intention  of  translating  Pseudodoxia  EpidoiiaV 
but  probably  abandoned  it :  for  the  only  French  translation  I  nave  Mi 
bears  the  date  of  1738,  and  is  from  the  seventh  edition,  viz.  thil*' 
1672. 
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a  coppj  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions,^  which  are  all  one, 
as  soone  as  pleaseth  God  to  open  an  opportunitie.  What- 
ever your  gazette  sayth,  that  the  Indian  fleet,^  is  come  in 
without  seeing  any  of  our  ships,  wee  are  sure  wee  have  two 
of  their  best  in  England,  beside  other  shipps,  TnaTnTig  up  in 
all  the  number  of  thirtie ;  and  what  shipps  ether  of  warre  or 
merchands  came  home  unto  them  were  such  as  wee  could  not 
meet  or  not  watch,  having  got  the  start  of  us :  it  holds  still 
fcbat  the  prisoners  amount  to  about  three  thousand.  Wee 
here  also  that  a  caper^  of  twentie  gunnes  was  taken  not  far 
&rom  Cromer,  last  Saturday,  by  a  fi^gat,  after  two  howers 
fight.     Gk)d  blesse  you ;  I  rest  your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Beowots. 

September  22,  styl,  v,  [1665.] 

The  sicknesse  which  God  so  long  withheld  from  us,  is  now 
in  Norwich.  I  intend  to  send  your  sisters  to  Claxton,  and 
if  it  encreaseth,  to  remove  three  or  four  miles  of;  where  I' 
may  bee  serviceable  upon  occasion  to  my  friends  in  other 
diseases.  Paris  is  a  place  which  hath  been  least  infested 
with  that  disease  of  such  populous  places  in  Europe.  Write 
mee  word  what  seale  is  that  you  use. 


Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  elder  son  till  towards  the 
autumn  of  1668,  when  we  shall  again  find  him  indulging  his 
roaming  propensities  in  fresh  adventures.  The  following  are 
the  only  letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  Sir  Thomas 
to  the  younger  son  Thomas  durmg  his  short  and  brilliant 
career  m  the  service  of  his  country.  He  entered  the  English 
navy  in  the  close  of  1664,  just  when  the  nation  was  rushing, 

*  The  third,  fol.  1658,  but  published  with  Religio  Medici,  Hydrio- 
taphia,  and  Grarden  of  Cyrus,  in  1659  :  the  fourth,  4to.  1658,  with  the 
two  latter  pieces  only. 

^  The  Dutch  East  India  fleet,  of  which  the  greater  part  reached  their 
own  ports  in  safety,  in  consequence  of  the  &ilure  of  an  attack  on  them 
in  August,  1665,  by  an  English  squadron,  under  Sir  Thomas  Tyddiman, 
it  Beiven  in  Norway,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Lord  Sandwich 
•oon  afterwards  captured  some  of  the  larger  Indiamen,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  younger  son,  Thomas,  distinguished  him- 
pelf  on  board  the  Foresight,  at  Bergen. 

'  A  privateer,  or  private  ship. 
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with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  into  the  Dutch  war,  and  lAm  I  ( 
Charles  U.,  to  gratify  the  public  eagecneflfl,  as  well  a  til  | 
further  his  own  yiews,  was  making  eveay  possible  emactHi  |  < 
to  equip  and  man  a  fleet  capable  of  meeting  the  powcrfl 
nayy  of  Holland,  assisted,  as  it  was  expected  to  fae^by  tiuftrf 
Prance.  The  moment  was  auspicious  for  our  young  alna 
turer ;  who  appears  to  hare  obtained  his  conunisaian  witM  I  ^ 
delay,  and  made  his  first  voyage  up  the  MeditenaDsna  1 1 
board  the  Fare9i§htj  comman&d  by  Captain  B^NMkei^  fli 
brother  of  Sir  Bobert  Brookes,^  an  intimate  finead  of  Ik 
father's.  He  returned  in  time  to  join  the  grand  'P^gliA 
fleet  under  the  command  of  James,  Duke  of  x  ork,^^  asaatai 
by  Prince  Bupert  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  was  o^ 
sent,  on  the  third  of  June,  1665,  at  the  first  great  adwi 
off  Lowestofl,  with  the  Dutch,  under  Opdam,  whidi  toonh 
nated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  who  lost  firar  adii» 
rals,  seven  thousand  men,  and  eighteen  ships.  Browne  kil 
the  good  fortune  soon  afterwards  to  distinguish  himsdf  a 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  by  Lord  Sandwich  andSr 
Thomas  Tyddiman,  to  seize  the  two  rich  Dutch  Bast  Indii 
fleets  which  had  taken  shelter  in  the  neutral  Danish  harbour 
of  Bergen,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;*  and  was  engaged  intbfi 
subsequent  capture  of  a  portion  of  those  fleets,  in  September. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  made  his  second  voyage 
up  the  Mediterranean,  with  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  during  whidi 
period  Louis  XIY.  declared  war  against  the  English,  and 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  assist  the  States  General.  Browne,  on 
his  return  from  the  Streights,  took  a  share  in  all  the  actioitf 
of  1666.  In  the  unexpected  and  unequal  conflict  betweei 
the  entire  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Buyter  and  Van  Trompi 
and  one  division  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  Duke  of  i> 
bermarle,  during  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Prince  Bupert 
with  the  other  divison  in  ^uest  of  the  French  fleet  under  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  his  ships  was  in  the  duke's  division.  In 
that  furious  engagement,  and  during  the  subsequent  four 
days'  fight  in  July,  after  the  junction  of  Prince  Bupert,  b 
acquired,  as  will  be  seen,  a  character  for  the  most  able  cos- 

^  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wanstead,  andM.P.  for  Aldboro',  SufiblL 
»  See  "Sir  Gilbert  Talbofs  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich'i 

Attempt  upon  Bergen  in  1665  ;"  fnmi  MS.  HwrL  6859.     ^rcAceoft)^ 

xxii.  33. 
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act,  and  the  most  undaunted  brayerj.  He  was  present,  in 
i^e  following  month,  at  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Bran- 
axis,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch  merchantmen  and 
sine  line  of  battleships ;  and,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  wa» 
g^ain  sent  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  board  the 
\tmrie  JRoee,  in  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Kempthome.  From 
bence  he  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  about  May,  1667.  And 
ere,  unfortunately,  all  traces  of  him  are  lost. — The  most 
iligent  inquiries  have  not  hitherto  enabled  me  to  discover 
be  sequel  of  his  history:  a  solitary  allusion,  in  a  letter 
rritten  many  years  after,  adverts  to  him  in  terms  which 
nrove  that  he  had  been  long  dead.  But  how  and  when  he 
lied,  I  have,  to  my  great  mortiflcation,  not  as  yet  been  able 
o  ascertain.  His  career  was  brief  and  splendid ;  but  of 
to  close  we  know  nothing.  Enough  appears,  however,  to 
KTOTO,  beyond  all  doubt,  tibiat  he  possessed  a  character  and 
abuts  of  no  ordinary  calibre ;  which,  had  he  not  been  eariy 
mt  oS,  would  have  secured  to  him,  in  the  profession  he  had 
iKMien,  a  distinction  not  inferior  to  that  which  his  amiable 
kther  attained  through  the  more  quiet  paths  of  philosophy 
Hod  science. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas. 

Tom, — I  presume  you  are  in  London,  where  you  may 
ifttisfle  yourself  in  the  buisinesse ;  do  nothing  rashly,  but  as 
rou  find  just  grounds  for  your  advantage,  wch  wul  hardly 
bee  at  the  oest  deservings,  without  good  and  faythfull  firiends; 
■O  sudden  advantage  for  rawe  though  dangerous  services. 
Xbere  is  another  and  more  safe  way,  whereby  Capt.  Brookes 
nd  others  come  in  credit,  by  going  about  2  yeares  before 
Qliey  were  capable  of  places ;  [with]  which  I  am  not  well 

auainted.  God  and  good  friends  advise  you.  Bee  sober 
[  eomplacent.  If  you  cood  quit  periwigs  it  would  bee  better, 
and  more  for  your  credit.  If  Mr.  Band  Hve  in  London  in- 
fimne  him  of  Ned.  Hee  would  teachyou  Latin  ouickly,  by 
rule  and  speech.     God  blesse  you. — ^Your  loving  father, 

Th.  Bbowke. 

If  you  are  not  in  hast  for  the  present,  it  would  bee  of  ad- 
vantage to  leame  of  Mr.  Goulding  or  others,  the  practicall 
matbematicks  and  use  of  instruments. 
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Ned  fleint  70U  apiint  of  Domenic  Ottoman,  one  of  I 
raim  the  Ghnnd  Sigiior^B  maawB,  tii6  brother  of  IUkmi 
nowraigning.  Hee  was  talum  at  sea  bjr  a  shinpe  of  lU 
1652,  at  18  jearea  of  age ;  now  a  Chzistiaii  and  a  donmn 
£riar ;  jova  brother  saw  hnn  at  Toiin.  It  is  a  ^verr  gi 
and  aerious  &ce ;  on  the  back  aide  he  aent  mote  Att 
veraea  oonceming  the  pope  and  king  of  Enmoe,  and  Aahi 
Ghairo/  of  MOan  is  now  the  fEHnooa  paynter.  %Toa  mtfi 
bee  went  through  maiiy  of  thoae  townee  I  mentknied,  i 
the  pasainge  of  Mont  Cema. 


Dr.  Broume  to  his  ton  Thomas. 

HoHxsT  ToH, — Qtod  blease  thee,  and  protect  tiiae^  m 
mercifaUy  lead  you  through  the  wajea  of  hia  providenee^  1 
am  much  greived  you  have  such  a  cold,  Bhai^>e,  and  i^i 
int^uction,  wch  addes  newe  feares  unto  mee  fiir  M 
health,  whereof  pray  bee  carefoll,  and  as  good  an  hmU 
as  possible ,  wch  will  gayne  you  credit,  and  make  you  MM 
trusted  in  all  affayres.  I  am  sorry  you  went  uimrpvidii 
with  bookes,  without  which  you  cannot  well  spend  time  ii 
those  great  shipps.  If  you  have  a  globe  you  may  easft 
leame  the  starres  as  also  by  bookes.  "Waggoner^  you  iril 
not  be  without,  wch  will  teach  the  particular  coasts,  deptb 
of  roades,  and  how  the  land  riseth  upon  several  poynts  d 
the  compasse.  Blundevill^  or  Moxon*  will  teach  j« 
severall  things.  I  see  the  litle  comet*  or  blazing  BtaBl 
every  cleare  evening,  the  last  time  I  observed  it  SMit 
degrees  of  hight,  dbout  7  o'clock,  in  the  constellatum  i 
Cetus,  or  the  whale,  in  the  head  thereof;  it  moveth  west  ui 
northerly,  so  that  it  moveth  towards  Pisces  or  Linum  Sep 

*  The  name  is  not  to  be  decyphered  in  the  original  hieroglypkiatm 
is  not  explained  by  our  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to. 

^  Wagenar,  L.  Jans.  E.  Speculum  Nauticum  ;  translated  into  EqgP 
by  Ant.  Ashley,  1688.  i 

'  Thomas  Blundeville,  of  Newton  Flotman,  in  Norfolk.  Befeni^ 
probably  to  his  "Theorique  of  the  Planets,"  or  "  Exercises  in  Aritki^i 
tic,  Cosmography,  Astronomy,"  &c. 

*  Joseph  MoxoTi,¥JB..^.  CoTi&«nv\Ti%l\ift  Use  of  Globes,  foL  161^ 

*  Mentioned  by  "Mr.  ^A'7?a.T^'^To^mv^/\xv  Vv^  \^\XKt^'^j6ga«^  J» 

1664-5. 
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li^Honale  places.  Ten  degrees  is  tlie  utmost  extent  of  the 
"le.  Anno  1580,  there  was  a  comet  seen  in  the  same 
^ee,  and  a  dimme  one  like  this  discribed  by  Maestlinus.* 
m^  wch  I  saw  in  1618  began  in  Libra,  and  moved  north- 
rd,  ending  about  the  tayle  of  Ursa  Major ;  it  was  farre 
igiiter  than  this,  and  the  tayle  extended  40  degrees,  lasted 
le  above  a  moneth.  This  now  seen  hath  lasted  above  a 
meth  abeady,  so  that  I  beleeve  from  the  motion  that  it 
gan  in  Eridanus  or  Eluvius.  If  they  have  quadrants, 
osse-staffes,  and  other  instruments,  learn  the  practicall  use 
lereof ;  the  names  of  all  parts  and  roupes  about  the  shippe, 
bat  proportion  the  masts  must  hold  to  the  length  and 
9pth  of  a  shippe,  and  also  the  sayles.  I  hope  you  receaved 
y  letters  from  Nancy,  after  you  were  gone,  wherein  was  a 
ivne  electuary  agaynst  the  scurvie. 
Sfr.  Curteen  stayed  butt  one  night,  pray  salute  him  some- 
fteSy  my  iiumble  service  to  Captaine  JBrooke,  whom  I  take 
^  boldnesse  to  salute,  upon  the  title  of  my  long  acquaint- 
>e  with  his  worthy  brother  Sr.  Eobert  and  his  lady.  Gk)d 
•e  you. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Bbowke. 

^tfrwiek,  January  1,  [1664-5.] 

^orget  not  Prench  and  Latin.    No  such  defence  agaynst 
P^me  cold,  as  a  woollen  or  flannell  wascoat  next  the  skinne. 


I}r,  Brovme  to  his  son  Thomas. — 1667. 

leceaved  yours,  and  would  not  deferre  to  send  vnto  you 
you  sayled,  which  I  hope  will  come  vnto  you ;  for  in 
^  wind,  neither  can  Eear-admirall  Kempthome  come  to 
^  nor  you  beginne  your  voyage.  I  am  glad  you  like  Lu- 
■w>well.  I  wish  more  military  men  could  read  him ;  in 
*  passage  you  mention,  there  are  noble  straynes ;  and  such 
kkay  well  affect  generous  minds.  Butt  I  hope  you  are 
taken  with  the  verses  then  the  subject,  and  ratner  em- 
the  expression  then  the  example.  And  this  I  the 
hint  unto  you,  because  the  like,  though  in  another 
"^y  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  king's  shipps,  when,  in 
E^^rate  cases  they  blowe  up  the  same.^    For  though  t 

^^chael  Msestlinus,  a  celebrated  Geimaii  M\xoTiQ»m«c,  ^\i^^^%^ 
treatises  on  Comets. 

the  action  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1666,  Al\)OTi«t\e,  ^Xi-ft  CornasiasAB* 
IJI.  2   E 
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know  you  are  sober  and  oonsideratiQe,  yet  knowing  jo 
to  be  of  greafc  resolntion ;.  and  having  alao heard &om( 
tefitunonies  with  what  yndaunted  and  perBeFering  oo 
yon  have  demeaned  yoonelf  in  greafe  difBeoltief; 
knowing  yonr  ci^taine  to  bea  a  stout  and  lesolate  j 
and  with  all  the  oordiall  finendshippe  that  is  betweeo, 
I  cannot  ondtt  my  earnest  mniyeni  tnto  Gk>d  to  delifv 
from  such  a  temptation.  Hee  that  ffoes  to  warre  mnl 
tiently  submit  vnto  the  yarious  acoidentB  thereof.  To 
made  prisoner  by  an  ynequall  and  overruling  power,  ift 
due  resistance,  is  no  disparagement ;  butt  upcm  a  ovd 
surprinll  or  faynt  opposition;  and  you  have  so  gooda 
morie  that  you  cannot  forgett  many  examples  thereout 
of  the  wortiuest  commanders  in  your  beloved  Huliik*  < 
hath  giyen  you  a  stout,  butt  a  generous  and  mefafaUk 
withaU ;  and  in  all  your  life  you  could  never  behold 
person  in  miserie  butt  with  compassion  and  rd^;  if 
hath  been  notable  in  you  from  a  child :  so  have  yon  li^ 
a  good  foundation  for  Qod's  mercy ;  and,  if  audi  a  m 
should  happen,  Hee  will,  without  doubt,  merdfolly  m 
ber  jrou.  Howeuer,  let  God  that  brought  you  in  the  i 
in  his  owne  goode  time,  lead  you  through  it ;  and  i 
owne  season  oring  you  out  of  it ;  and  without  such  f 
as  are  displeasing  vnto  him.  When  you  are  at  Cales,  i 
you  can  get  a  box  of  the  Jesuits'  powder  at  easier  rate 
bring  it  in  the  bark,  not  in  powder.  I  am  glad  you 
receaued  the  bill  of  exchange  for ,  Cales ;  if  you  shouU 
occasion  to  make  vse  thereof.  Enquire  farther  at  Tai 
of  the  minerall  water  you  told  mee,  which  was  neeR 
towne,  and  whereof  many  made  use.  Take  notice  of 
plants  as  you  meet  with,  either  upon  the  Spanish  or  Af 
coast ;  and  if  you  knowe  them  not,  putt  some  leaves  ii 
booke,  though  carelessely,  and  not  with  that  neatonease 
your  booke  at  Norwich.  Enquire  after  any  one  who 
been  at  Fez ;  and  leame  what  you  can  of  the  present 
of  that  place,  which  hath  been  so  famous  in  the  deacrq 
of  Leo  and  others.  The  mercifull  prouidence  of  Go 
with  you.  Impellant  anwuB  lintea  Thracicd. — Your  k 
father,  Thomas  Beowi 

in-chie(  coiifeaaeA.  Yna  \si\.«n^oQ.T«JC>afct  Vi>^^"^  ^o;:^  \5ss^  ^ic^^«ad] 
gloriously,  thatt  y\«jVd  V>>ii«  etissK^. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Browne  to  his  Father, — May,  1667. 

tB, — ^I  receaved  not  your  letter  at  Gales  before  wee  were 
ie  to  retume ;  and  therefore  sent  no  answere,  in  hope  I 
lid  bee  in  England  before  that  could  come  vnto  your 
i :  and,  God  be  thanked,  I  am  now  riding  in  PorUand 
i,  and,  if  the  wind  favour,  hope  to  bee  to-morrowe  at 
;smouth,  from  whence  this  is  to  come  vnto  you.  The  last 
it  vnto  you  was  from  Plimmouth,  from  whence  wee  sayled 
21st  of  Eebruarie,  with  Eere-admirall  Kempthome,  and 
it  fiftie  marchand  shippes.  The  order,  and  manner  of 
sayling  of  our  men  oi  warre  in  this  expedition,  I  have 
lovnie  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  ordered  by  our  admirall. 
28th  wee  had  the  length  of  the  North  Cape ;  and  were 
red  to  convoy  in  all  the  marchand  shippes  in  our  fleet 
jh  were  bound  for  Lisbone.  So  the  first  of  March  wee 
1  into  Cascales  Eoad,  and  saw  our  convoy  safe  up  the 
•f  and  being  to  make  hast  after  our  fleet,  that  night 
got  almost  Cape  Spichel  or  Picher ;  the  next  day  Gape 
JTincent ;  and  the  sixth  day  wee  arriued  at  Tangier ;  two 
s  before  the  admirall.  There  wee  stayed  four  dayes, 
wayghed,  and  went  for  Gales  ;  where  wee  stayed  about 
tnight,  to  bring  away  such  shippes  as  were  readie  for 
convoy.  I  found  Mr.  Knights  ashoare  at  Porto  Sta. 
la ;  of  whom  I  tooke  up  an  hundred  and  fiftie  six  peeces 

fht ;  which  I  haue  now  aboard  in  sherry  sack ;  and 
I  hope  will  turn  to  good  account.  I  have  also  six 
8  of  tent,  each  containing  about  three  gallons ;  which  I 
id  to  present  vnto  my  friends ;  and  a  roll  of  excellent 
ceo,  as  they  tell  mee  who  have  taken  of  it ;  very  noble 
(t  waters,  and  orange  flower  butter,  which  may  prove 
ome  presents  to  some  friends.  I  stayed  three  dayes  at 
o  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  a  large  towne  belonging  to  the 
e  of  Medina,  wherein  are  two  very  fine  churches ;  the 
of  St.  Victor,  the  other  of  St.  Anna ;  severall  also  of 
dug's  galleys  are  layd  up  in  this  river,  which  cometh 
the  citty  of  Xeres,  commonly  called  Sherrez.  From 
e  I  passed  over  to  Gales,  where  I  stayd  some  d«»^^%\  *«» 
strong  and  well  peopled  place,  mVSa.  ^^^xo^  ^ajycs* 

» ligug. 
2  E  2 
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chiircbeB,  of  one  whereof  I  tooke  a  dittoght ;  butt  tiiei 
are  nanow  and  ill  paved,  hailing  littile  or  no  teeak  jnlf  J 
butt  what  ia  brought  j&om  other  places ;  firam  wheoai 
they  have  their  h^bea^.firuita,  meal,  and  oflier  noeo—r 
standinff  itself  on  a  meere  sand,  it  Uttle  diSfon  fins 
figure  <n  it  in  Brawne's  Book  of  Cifcties.    Vnm  ha»^ 
sayled  with  our  convoy  of  marchands,  which  camein ^ 
enough  for  us,  and  hauing  made  the  South  C^Mmei 
ordered j»  go  into  lisbonewith  theBevenge,  who  hidi 
a  leake/  Wee  stayd  one  day,  and  left  the  Bevenge^to^ 
away  the  marchantmen  in  the  riyer.-I  was  not  mjaajh 
,  no  Iang^;haiiii^  been  twice  there  before,  and  1 
a  full  view  and  observation  of  that  place  and  all 
places,  forts,  castles,  and  the  fiunous  conuent  of.  Bflin^j 
my  first  voyage  in  the  Foresight  with  Captain  Biook^i ' 
for  a  fortnight,  wee  dailie  visited  the  courts  atfeen&g^ 
commands  and  dispatches  of  the  Conde  Helhor,  the ' 
and  ministerof  state,  who  sent  divers  letters  aodji 
our  queen.   Wee  have  had  much  fowl  weather,  and< 
winds  since  wee  parted  fix>m  Lisbone,  till  within  iheiBi 
dayes.   Wee  had  putt  into  Plimmouth  this  momisff,  ht 
blowing  hard  last  night,  wee  overshot  the  port,  baug^^ 
with  the  Steart  Poynt  by  break  of  day ;  and  this 
wee  are  come  to  an  anchor. 


Mr.  Thomas  Browne  to  his  Father, — May^  [1667?] 

HoNOKD  Sib, — ^I  am  newlie  come  into  PortsmoutbfJ 
have  alreadie  disposed  of  my  adventure  from  Cales. 
came  in  with  full  expectation  that  wee  should  haye 
our  fleet  readie  for  this  summer's  action ;  butt,  to  the , 
grief  of  ourselves,  and  aU  honest  publick  spirited 
and  seamen,  wee  find  all  contrairie  to  our  desires ;  vsk} 
our  great  and  most  considerable  shipps  shall  not  be 
this  summer.    And  in  the  meane  time  wee  vnderstaiuJi 
certaine,  the  Duch  are  coming  out  with  a  good  fle^; 
confess  as  yet  I  vnderstand  not  this  counsell  at  land ;  I 
dare  conMexitly  say^  wee  shall  sadl^  repent  of  it. 
Piioh  would  nev w  'Wi^  ^^\i  \i^  ^Jm^ss*  aavantage ;  s 
beleeve  t"hey  .'^nSl  tvo^  xia^^Q.\.\.Q^ca5i^<i  ^^5^  ^'^-^s^i* 
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i  giuen  it  them.     Sir  Thomas  Allen  hath  a  squadron  of 
pes  at  Plimmouth  of  the  third  and  fourth  rate,  butt  not 

to  oppose  a  fleet.  Some  shipps  are  heere,  together 
I  the  Souereign,  which  is  vnprouided.  Wee  heare  of 
B  in  the  riuer  of  Thames ;  nor  how  the  fort  at  Sheere- 
16  is  fortified  or  manned.  I  am  sure  it  was  butt  in 
ne  ease  when  I  was  at  it  in  January.  To  treat  for 
^e  thus  ynprovided,  without  a  cessation  of  armes,  or 
of  hostilitie,  is  not  pleasing  vnto  us ;  butt  wee  are  rea- 
bo  embrace  a  peace  which  should  bee  made  with  our 
rds  in  our  hands.  We  stayed  butt  four  dayes  at  Tangier, 
voyage :  of  the  towne  I  tooke  a  draught  before,  which  I 
J  sett  downe  in  my  JoumaU  of  my  voyadge  with  Sir 
^mie  Smith,  which  I  sent  vnto  you ;  and  I  can  say  litle 
e  of  it  than  what  I  said  there,  only,  the  mole  goeth  well  for- 
1,  they  hauing  the  assistance  of  some  Italians  acquainted 
I  that  kind  of  work :  tis  a  very  great  attempt,  the  sea 
g  deepe,  and  as  they  aduance  will  bee  deeper,  and  then 
'  will  come  from  a  rocky  to  a  sandy  bottome,  where'the 
es  will  sinck  deeper,  and  the  work  take  time  to  settle, 
en  it  is  compleat  it  will  be  a  notable  peece,  and  scarce  to 
latched.  I  should  thinckthat  in  some  places  it  were  as 
)  to  build  an  amphitheatre.  I  was  curious  to  obserue 
(Thole  manner  and  way  of  making  of  it ;  and  spent  some 

in  obseruing,  discoursing,  and  questioning  about  it ; 
haue  set  downe  the  way  of  it.  I  walked  agayne  about 
line  on  the  land  side,  and  viewed  the  forts,  redoubts,  and 
tes,  which  make  it  very  strong.  When  I  first  saw  it 
.  Captain  Brookes,  I  thought  it  a  poore  and  contemp- 

place;  butt  since  I  perceave,  there  are  diuers  new 
lings,  and  the  towne  is  fuller,  and  hath  diuers  nations  in 
id  they  haue  notably  thriued  by  this  warre,  and  like  to 
e  a  trade.  Of  that  great  masse  of  building,  like  stonv 
)8,  by  the  sea  side,  at  the  bottome  of  the  towne,  which 
tt  downe  grossely  in  the  mappe  of  Tangier,  in  Braun's 
t  of  Citties,  I  could  learn  no  more  then  that  the  Moors, 
.d.  time,  Jtept  their  market  upon  them,  butt  who  bmlt 
1  is  vncertain,  though  they  seeme  of  good  antiquijtie. 
he  city  of  Fez  men  heere  mowe  as  litle  o€  \fe  ^a  ^JosssMi^ 
are  much  farther  of.    I  beleeve  it  is  piucJa.  ^iitet^^  ^^^'^ 

JIncaDua  described  it,  by  reaaou  ot  >i!ae5  c«oSas»^^ 
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warres :  and  I  doubt  is  not  so  noble  ft  place  now  as  Yinoent 
Leblanc,  a  muoli  later  trauayler,  made  ;it.  I  spoke  with 
a  Jew,  who  informed  me  much  of  severall  parts  of  Bv- 
barie ;  and  told  mee  that  some  of  their  nation  had  been  at 
Fez,  and  were  then  but  at  AndUa.  I  obliged  him  much  \if 
two  English  knifes ;  and  he  promised  mee  that  hee  wooU 
gett  an  acooimt  sett  downe  b^  them,  which  he  would  p«tt 
into  French,  .and  I  should  haue  it  whenever  I  came  aaiB, 
or  sent  for  it ;  hee  intending  to  abide  in  Tangier,  nne 
Spaniards  which  were  imprisoned  hy  the  Moon  about 
Aizsamore,  by  contriuing  a  wooden  key  to  open  the  prieoa 
doore,  made  Iheir  escape  and  came  to  Tangier. 

Tangier  is  sitoated  to  the  westward  of  the  bay,  iiponfte 
bending  of  a  hiD,  from  whence  to  tiie  sea-side  is  a  Yery  grait 
descent ;  it  is  almost  four-square,  the  best  streetin  it  ia^Ut 
which  rmmeth  from  Port  Catherine  down  to  the  Key  Gate, 
and  is  called  the  Mai^et ;  the  other  streets  someiriliab  uh^ 
row  and  crooked ;  the  mole  will  be  of  great  yse  fixr  the  ssea- 
ritie  of  shippes,  the  road  being  too  open.  I  take  this  to  bee 
an  ancient  citty,  as  the  old  castle  and  stayres  to  the  eeawari 
though  now  much  ruined  do  testifie ;  yet  not  that  Tmgis 
fr^m  whence  Mauritania  Tingitana  luid  its  name;  aod 
which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  ancient  histories  ;  as,  namdy, 
by  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Sertorius,  where  it  is  set  doime 
that  hee  passed  over  from  Spayne  and  tooke  Tingis,  and 
finding  a  tomb  reported  to  bee  that  of  AntsBus,  he  broake  it 
open,  and  found  therein  bones  of  an  exceeding  lengA: 
which  must  surely  bee  understood  of  that  whi(£  is  nflV 
called  Old  Tangier,  situated  a  little  more  eastward  in  the 
bay ;  where  I  haue  seen  a  great  ruinous  building  aiid|t 
broken  bridg  ouer  the  riyer,  with  ruins  which  shewe  it  to  iuuv/^ 
been  a  more  ancient  habitation  then  this  of  our  Tangier. 


Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Broume  to  his  Son^  a  JjiewlenmUff 
his  Majesty^s  ship  the  Marie  JRose,  at  Portsmouth. 

[May  or  Jaatf,  1667.] 

Deab  Sokite — I  am  very  glad  you  are  returned  from  th 
strayghts  moutli  once  tdlot^  m  l^oalth  and  safetie.     GK)d  etf*  1  v 
tirnie  his  mercvMl  ^TOTvSL«ofife  w«f  ^^^*  A.Vs^  -^qu  mai'  I  |{c 
taine  a  thank&i  \i«a3^  «sA  ^^X^a^w^XsosiW^sm'^V^ 
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ieliverances  in  so  many  fights  and  dangers  of  the  sea, 
irliereto  you  have  been  exposed  upon  several  seas,  and  in  all 
seasons  of  the  yeare.     When  you  first  under  tooke  this 
service,  you  cannot  butt  remember  that  I  caused  you  to  read 
the  description  of  all  the  sea  fights  of  note,  in  Plutark,  the 
[Turkish  history,  and  others ;    and  withall   gave  you  the 
description  of  fortitude  left  by  Aristotle, ''  Eortitudinis  est 
inconcussum  cvarirXriicToy  a  mertis  metu  et  constantem  in 
malis  et  intrepidum  ad  peiicula  esse,  et  malle  honeste  mori 
qtiam  turpiter  servari  et  victorisB  causam  prs&stare.     PrsBte- 
rea  autem  fortitudinis  est  laborare  et  tolerare.     Accedit 
autem  fortitudini  audacia  et  animi  prs&stantia  et  fiducia,  et 
confidentia,  ad  hsBC  industria  et  tolerantia."     That  which  I 
fchen  proposed  for  your  example,  I  now  send  vou  for  your 
commendation.     For,  to  give  you  your  due,  m  the  whole 
ocmrs  of  this  warre,  both  in  fights  and  other  sea  afiarrs, 
hazards  and  perills,  you  have  very  well  fullfilled  this  charac- 
ter in  yourself.    And  although  you  bee  not  forward  in  com- 
mending yourself,  yett  others  have  not  been  backward  to  do 
it  for  you,  and  have  so  earnestly  expressed  your  courage, 
▼alour,  and  resolution ;  your  sober,  studious,  and  observing 
eours  of  life ;  your  generous  and  obliging  disposition,  and 
^e  notable  knowledge  you  have  obtayned  in  military  and 
jjl  kind  of  sea  afiayres,  that  it  affoordeth  no  small  comfort 
unto  mee.    And  I  would  by  no  meanes  omitt  to  declare  the 
same  unto  yourself,  that  you  may  not  want  that  encourage- 
ment which  you  so  well  deserve.     They  that  do  well  need 
not  commend  themselves ;  others  wiU  be  readie  enough  to 
do  it  for  them.     And  because  you  may  understand  how  weU 
I  hsve  heard  of  you,  I  would  not  omitt  to  communicate 
this  unto  you.     Mr.  Scudamore,  your  sober  and  learned 
chaplaine,  in  your  voyage  with  Sir  Jeremie  Smith,  gives  you 
no  small  commendations  for  a  sober,  studious,  courageous, 
and  diligent  person ;  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  of  the 
fleet  like  you,  so  civill,   observing,  and  diligent  to  your 
charge,  with  the  reputation  and  love  of  all  the  shippe ;  and 
that  without  doubt  you  would  make  a  famous  man,  and  a 
reputation  to  your  country.     Captain  Fenne,  a  meere  rough 
gea^^Ti^  sayd  that  if  hee  were  too  choose,  he  ^i(o\33A  V^s^ 
jour  company  before  any  he  knewe.    "S&i.  '^  ."^^  Qjl^i^^-* 
s  stout  volunteer  in  the  JDreadnought,  wt^jA.  Sxi  tsx^  V^bco^^ 
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that  you  were  a  deaemng  person,  and  of  aa  good-a  npoli'  III 
tion  as  any  young  maa  in  the  fleet.  Another  who  was  witk  t 
you  at  Scndlinck'Sy  highly  ioommended  your  sobiieiae^'eM-  |i 
fuUnesae,  undaunted  and  huiting  coun^  through  iifi  ik 
cours  €ithe  warr ;  that  you  had  acquirod  no  miall  knw^ 
ledge  in  nayigation,  as  well  as  the  militaiy.  part.  That  jm 
understood  eyery  thing  that  belonged  unto  a  ahiDpe ;  ml 
had  been  so  strict  and  critieall  an  obseryer  of  the  flh^iii  in 
the  fleet,  that  you  could  name  any  shippe  saylin|^  at  hxm 
distance ;  and  by  some  private  mark  ana  observation  tMA 
you  had  made,  would  hardly  mistake  one,  if  seyentieshq^ 
should  sayle  at  a  reasonable  distance  by  youu  You  an 
much  obli^;ed  to  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  upon  all  ooeaMOi 
speakes  highly  of  you  ;^  and  is  to  be  held  to  the  fleet  tj 
encouragement  and  preferment :  for  I  would  not  hate  wk 
leaye  the  sea,  which  otherwise  probably  he  mi^t,-  hanB| 
parts  to  make  himself  considerable  by  diyers  other  msjm 
Mr.  I.  told  mee  you  were  compleatiy  constituted  to  do  yoir 
country  service,  honour,  and  reputation,  as  being  eaaceoiiaf 
faythAill,  yaliant,  diligent,  generous,  vigilant,  observing 
yery  knowing,  and  a  scholar.  How  you  behayed  yourself  a 
the  Foresight,  at  the  hard  service  at  Berffen,  in  Norway, 
captain  Brookes,  the  commander,  expressed  unto  many  be- 
fore his  death,  not  lon^  after,  in  Suffolk ;  and  particulazly 
unto  my  lord  of  Sandwich,  then  admiral,  which  tnoughe  yoft 
would  not  tell  me  yourself,  yet  I  was  informed  from  a  pe^ 
son  of  no  ordinary  qualitie,  C.  Harland,  who  when  you  cans  I 
aboard  the  admiral  after  the  taking  of  the  East  India  ahippv  I 
heard  my  lord  of  Sandwich,  to  speak  thus  unto  you.  ^  So^ 
you  are  a  person  whom  I  am  glad  to  see,  and  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  you,  upon  the  account  which  captain  BroolDi 
gaue  mee  of  you.  I  must  encourage  such  persons  and  gin  IJ 
them  their  due,  which  will  stand  so  flrmely  and  courageom^  L 
unto  it  upon  extremities  wherein  true  valour  is  best  dii*  1^ 
covered.  Hee  told  me  you  were  the  only  man  that  stock  ' 
closely  and  boldly  to  him  unto  the  last,  and  that  after  it- 
many  of  his  men  and  his  lieutenant  was  slayne,  he  could  not 
have  well  known  what  to  have  done  without  you."     Butt 

'  There  is  evidenUy  %OTQfi  om<&&\^'ii\ksc«)  either  in  the  original  or^  I  &. 
copy  ;  the  ioUovrmg  BeTi\«ii<i%  w5i^p«M%\fi\»^\x'\?t\s5raaA  ^Ss^^myui  \^ 
the  beginning  of  iwr^cb.  \ft  tt^^Teii^i  -iramjeasi^,  ^ 
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leside  these  I  must  not  fajle  to  tell  jou  how  well  I  like  it, 
faat  you  are  not  only  Marti  but  Mercurio,  and  very  much 
^leased  to  find  how  good  a  student  you  have  been  at  sea,  and 
Muiicularly  with  whiftt  success  you  have  read  divers  bookes 
ihere,  especially  Homer  and  Juvenal  with  Lubines  notes. 
Seing  niuch  surprised  to  find  you  so  perfect  therein  that 
rou  had  them  in  a  manner  without  booke,  and  could  proceed 
n  any  verse  I  named  unto  you.  I  am  glad  you  can  over- 
»me  Lucan.  The  other  bookes  which  I  sent,  are,  I  per- 
»eive,  not  hard  unto  you,  and  having  such  industrie  ad- 
cnned  unto  your  apprehension  and  memorie,  you  are  like 
o  proceed  fnot  only]  a  noble  navigator,  butt  a  great 
ichollar,  which  will  be  much  to  your  honour  and  my 
tatisfiM^tion  and  content.  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that 
rou  take  the  draughts^  of  remarkable  things  where  ere 
rou  go;  for  that  may  bee  very  usefull,  and  will  fasten 
liemselves  the  better  in  your  memorie.  You  are  mightily 
mproved  in  your  violin,  butt  I  would  by  no  meanes  have 
rou  practise  upon  the  trumpet,  for  many  reasons.  Your 
racing  in  the  shippe  may  bee  against  the  scurvie,  butt 
ihat  knowledge  is  of  little  advantage  in  actions  of  the  sea. 


The  absence  of  any  correspondence  between  Sir  Thomas 
ind  his  son  Edward  from  1665  to  1668,  favours  the  suppo- 
ntion  that  the  latter  resided  at  Norwich  during  the  greater 
Mxrtion  of  that  period.  He  was  incorporated  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  in  June,  1666,  and  took  his  degree,  Doctor 
rf  Physick,  July  4th,  1667.  In  August,  1668,  he  went 
j?er  to  Holland,  but  probably  intending  only  a  short  excur- 
ikm.  He  remained  abroad,  however,  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
itUf  extending  his  travels  from  place  to  place,  £ar  beyond  his- 
Srimial  plan,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father's  urgent 
Ria  reiterated  requests.  His  letters  to  his  father  are  so 
iblnminous,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  omit  the  far 
(teater  portion.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  sub* 
tence  of  them  has  been  published  in  his  Travels,  fol.  1685. 


Dr.  Edward  Brovme  to  Ms  Father. 
8iB,^-I  stayed  4  dayes  at  Eotterdam,  ^Yiete  H^.^^c^ssKt 
10  rerj-  obliging.     Q-reat  shipps  come  up  to  ^5Msa  \tfs^^a«^ 
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tbrougb  mo6t  of  the  gneAs  or  catfcs  out  of  the  Maee,  idiidi 
I  ohsmie  as  yet  no  where  els.    Eram  Botfcerdam  I  passed 
by  OnerBchee  to  Delffc.    In  an  howse  of  this  towne,  I  saw 
the  marka  in  a  wall  which  a  bullet  made  at  prince  Wifiiiiiii, 
who  was  therehy  murthered.     !From  Delfb  I  went  to  the 
Hague.    I  saw  the  princes  court,  the  piazza  by  it  ficiU  of 
green  trees,  the  princes  grandmothers  howse,  the  cours  whoee 
the  coaches  meet^  and  many  fine  bowses  in  the  towne^  tie 
pell  mall,  the  wood,  the  park,  and  went  downe  to  SeheneiiB, 
where  our  king  tooke  shipping  at  his  letam  to  l^glaff^ 
Prom  thence  I  went  to  Leyden,  and  one  day  I  made  an  ec- 
eundon  to  Alphen,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Lynne ;  been  woe 
dyned  at  a  countiy  mans  bowse.    In  this  place  they  nib 
much  oyle  for  soape,  make  great  store  of  tyles^  and  bniij 
boates.    On  Monday  I  came  back  to  Ijejien.  by  Ghmkd^f 
where  is  the  oldest  hows  in  Holland.    In  I^eyoen  I  todilj 
notice  of  that  antiquitie  called  Hengist  his  caatLe,  or  Helj 
Berg.    In  the  anatomy  schooles,  are  a  Tciy  great  number»j 
sceletons,  the  2  leggs  of  an  el^bant,  the  sodeton  of  a  wfadtlj 
taken  out  of  another  whale,  and  what  not ;  diuers  scolot— li 
of  men  and  woemen,  some  with  muscle,  one  with  the  wftrob  j[ 
flesh  and  skinne ;    but  I  haue  since  seen  farr  neater  cuaO'  ^ 
sities  of  this  kind  at  Amsterdam^  performed  by  Dr.  B0BI> 
Prom  Leyden  I  came  to  Harlem,  where,  being  alone,  I  fit 
in  company  with  the  gouemor  of  Maynhems  sonne,  who  > 
a  captaine  heere,  and  now  going  agaynst  the  duke  of  Lof" 
raine,  in  seruice  of  the  Electour  Palatine.     Prom  hence  ii 
3  hours  I  passed  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  haue  seen  so  muj 
curiosities,  and  am  so  highly  satisfied,  that  I  thinck  I  caooflt 
see  better ;  butt  many  tell  mee  Antwerp  surpasseth  it,  viaA 
I  hope  to  see  suddenly.     In  the  howse  where  I  lodge,  tiiflBt 
lyes  also  one  Mr.  Yemon,  an  Englishman,  who  hath  tnuidkl 
these  6  yeares,    speakes  excellent  Latin,  Spanish,  Itate 
high  Duch,  and  P^nch ;  hath  been  almost  in  all  parb  d 
Christendom,  beside  Barbarie,  with  him  I  haue  seen  ntftf 
things.     I  heare  your  booke  of  Vulgar  Errors  is  traDsbW 
into  low  Duch,  and  now  in  the  presse. 

EnwASD  Bnowiii. 

Anisterdamj  Sept.  14, 1M8. 
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Dr.  ^dwitrd  JBrotone  to  his  Father, 

-    Sib, — ^My  last  I  wrote  to  you  from  IMiddleburg,  since  which 
time  I  have  been  at  Brussells,  and  am  returned  unto  Ant- 
werp.    In  Brussells,  there  are  3  hundred  howses  infected, 
«o  I  made  litle  stay  there.     I  waytedj  upon  Mrs.  Walde- 
\  ttaue,  a  nunne,  in  the  English  Colledge,  who  presents  her 
I  duty  to  my  lady,  my  sisters,  and  spake  very  worthily  of  your- 
i  uri^  in  remembrance  of  the  great-  good  you  had  done  her 

f  &tlier  Sir  Henry 

(  iEVom  Terueer  I  went  to  Middleburg,  where  Mr.  Hill,  thp 
minister,  was  exceeding  obliging.  I  dmed  at  his  house  ;  hee 
l^are  mee  a  booke,  and  when  I  went  to  Ylussing,  accom- 
panied mee  to  the  boat,  and  sent  his  kinsman  with  mee ;  hee 
teld  mee  that  the  same  man  who  translated  your  Eeligio 
iCedici  hath  translated  your  Vulgar  Errors  into  low  Ihich. 
;A:fe  BmsseUs  they  cannot  dissemble  their  joy  that  Castle 
Bodiigo^  hath  left  them,  and  stuck  not  to  say  upon  his  de- 
toarfang  on  Michaelmas  day,  i^t  their  patron,  St.  Michael, 
Mid  now  overcome  and  cast  out  the  diuell.  I  pray  direct  a 
letter  to  mee,  at  Frankfort,  my  letter  of  credit  being  for 
tiiat  place,  upon  Monsr.  Pierre  de  Neufille. — ^Your  obedient 
vonne,  Edwabd  Bbowne. 

Afiiiwerpy  Octob,  1,  styl,  nouo,  1868. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, 

•  Seabe  Sotwb, — I  have  receaued  seuerall  letters  from 
vou,  the  last  dated  Sept.  14,  from  Amsterdam,  by  Mr.  Pecket, 
Vid  am  sorry  I  cannot  vmte  so  ofben  to  you,  not  knowin^^ 
^rirheither  to  direct,  but  I  would  not  omitt  to  aduenture  this 
^DOito  you  in  Mr.  Johnsons  couert  to  Mr.  Houenaer.  l%e 
jbnoxiy  you  tooke  up  is  payd,  and  though  you  have  a  letter  of 
^edit  for  a  great  simmie,  yet  I  conceaue  and  hope  you  will 
take  up  butt  a  part,  for  the  yeare  is  spent  and  I  would  not 
liave  you  make  wide  excursions.  I  receaued  some  prints  by 
Mr.  Dearedy  which  I  like.     Captain  Cox  i^  ticjC  ^^\»  -«».• 

*  Tb©  Mturquega  of  Caste!  I2odrigo,  the  Sp«Dia\i  ^o^en^^ot  qH  V5aA"Vjsy« 
Countries. 
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turned.  '  I  like  it  well  that  you  take  notice  of  so  manj  pa*- 
ticularities.  En^iiire  also  after  the  policie  and  gooemment 
of  places.  Weane  not  nor  tire  thyself  butt  end^motir  to 
preserue  thy  health  by  sparing  thyself  from  labour  and  ob- 1 ' 
seruing  a  gooddyet.  I  am  glail  you  hane  met  with  a  penoi  r 
who  speak^  so  many  languadces ;  you  may  practise  your  ]* 

ith  him,  littie  troabling  your  headiritt  * 


Latin  and  Italian  wit 

the  languadge  of  the  Netherlands.  I  am  ^aH  jaahtnoBWMk 
the  best  of  Holland.  What  way  yoii  tooke  fix>m  Utreckll 
am  uncertaine ;  but  probably,  toward  Antweip,  which  in» 
yery  well  worth  the  seeing,  if  the  contagion  and  disorder  i 
souldiers  in  thpse  parts  wQl  permitt.  But  before  this  en 
probably  come  to  your  hand,  you  may  haye  seen  that  plsoft 
Buy  no  bookes  but  what  are  small  and  portable,  if  any:  fiir 
by  London  we  can  send  for  such  bookes  as  those  parts  affisd. 
Kancy  writ  mee  word  that  shoe  receaued  a  letter  from  yoo. 
Your  mother,  Betty,  and  sisters,  pray  for  you,  wisfaing  your 
retume,  which  Gfod  prosper.  Many  friends  enquire  after 
you:  but  no  letters  have  come  for  you,  since  the  last  I  seit 
to  Yarmouth,  they  understanding  you  are  abroad.  Wha 
you  were  at  Amsterdam,  I  wished  you  had  enquired  after 
I)r.  Heluetius,  who  writ.  Vitulus  aureus,  and  saw  proiectioa 
made,  and  had  pieces  of  gold  to  shew  of  it.  Hold  up  Hsj 
spirits  and  bee  not  deiected  that  you  receaued  no  moit 
letters,  for  if  we  were  assured  of  their  deUuerj  we  wooU 
write  weekely.  God  blesse  you  and  protect  you.  I  lO^ 
your  euer  loueing  father,  Tho.  Bbowiti. 

Sept,  22,  Nonoich,  1668. 


I  wish  you  would  bring  ouer  some  of  the  red  marl 
stone  for  drawinge,  if  any  very  good.  One  told  mee  hoe 
read  in  the  French  gazette,  tlmt  the  Duch  had  disco?erei 
the  north-east  passage  to  China  round  about  Tartarie.  I  di 
not  care  whether  you  go  into  Zealand,  but  if  you  9houIl 
^Flushing  and  Middleburgh  are  only  worth  the  seeing. 

K  you  have  opportunitie,  you  may  obaerue  how  the  Duck 
make  defences  agaynst  sea  inundations.  Obserue  the  seoenll 
fish  and  fowle  in  markets  and  their  names.  Wee  haue  not 
heard  a  long  tme  o£  Lewis  de  Bills,  his  practise  of  preserviBg 
bodyes,  &c.  "W\iat  e«\.%emft  'V^jwoa*^^-^  cS.Y^3ql  Helmont,  ii 
Brabant,  his  own  cavxoteq  ^    ^\asifc\.^?rt^\fe  ^'^iosa^X  -wksbL' 
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this  morning,  from  Dort,  and  am  exceedingly  glad 
)  how  Gk)d  hath  blessed  you,  and  that  you  haue  had 
tages  beyond  expectation.  Tour  accounts  are  very  good 
things.  G^od  blesse  you.  'Madam  Burwell  is  at  pre- 
^ith  mee.  Hee  and  snee  send  their  seruice.  "We  are 
e  declination  of  the  assises  which  last  2  dayes.  The 
jion  may  hinder  you  from  going  into  Elanders,  butt 
ut,  I  thmck,  is  not  much  vnder  it.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
nee  at  this  hower,  and  I'hast  to  send  this  by  his  letter 
p.  Houenaer.  The  mercifrdl  protection  of  God  bee 
rou.    Mr.  Johnson,  Hawkins,  Whitefoote,  Eobins,  Ac. 

you. 


JEdward  Browne  to  his  JShther. — Wien  in  Amtrich, 
Novemb,  29,  styl.  nouo, 

, — I  wrote  to  you  from  Passaw.  Since  when  it  hath 
d  God  to  continue  his  'blessings  in  my  health  and 
►sperous  passage  to  Vienna.  The  farther  I  go  the 
my  desires  are  enlarged,  and  I  desire  now  to  see  Pres- 
,  Leopoldin,  the  strong  fortification  which  the  emperour 
)ULlt  in  lieu  of  Newheusel,  as  also  Bab,  Comorra,  Buda, 
hremnitz,  where  the  gold  mines  are,  and  other  places : 
'.  haue  trespassed  too  farre  abeadie  upon  your  good- 
and  intend  to  looke  no  farther.  Here  is  at  present  a 
rian  ambassadour,  desiring  a  league  ofiensiue  and  de- 
e  with  the  emperour,  his  name  Cha  Qagi  Aga,  Cha 
eth  master,  Gtigi  somewhat  like  proselyte,  and  Aga 
ieth  king.  They  haue  brought  diuers  horses  with  them 
jh  esteem  here,  but  not  the  least  beautifull.  Some  of 
u*tars  haue  syluer  rings,  with  the  same  signature  as 
tirkish  scales.  They  take  much  tobacco  in  very  long 
;  their  tobacco  is  not  in  rowles  butt  in  leaues  ana  drye. 
J  is  a  fayre  in  the  citty,  where  jresterday  I  mett  the 
rs,  who  were  strangely  delighted  with  it,  and  very  much 
;he  babies  and  figures  in  gingerbread.  The  emperour 
ited  the  Cham  of  Tartaric  with  a  siluer  bason  and 
and  a  fine  wach  of  curious  work ;  sent  alao  Y^^'^'^'^^^ 
brothers  of  the  great  Cham,  to  tlae  c\iaTa«i\3aa\^%^^^'> 
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and  to  his  cdfltera;  yet  after  all  this  kindnesse  they 
jealouB  heere,  as  hapoin^  newes  out  of  Hiiiigarie,that  Sie 
Deip;en  is  to  bee  putt  into  the  hands  of  the  Turtars. 
yanetie  of  habits  in  this  place  isyeiriemaricableyas  of  I 
garians,  Transylnanians,  Grecians,  Croatians,  Anstiians. 
In  the  riner  there  is  kept  a  tame  pellican,  which  heere 
call  a  lettelgantz  or  spoon  goose.  I  saw  a  comedie  id 
Jesoif  s  ooUedge,  the  emperour  and  empresse  present.  Ii 
emperoars  chappeU  is  yery  good  musick,  yo<»U  and  ini 
mentaU,  performed  by  ItaUuiSy  whereof  some  are  euni 
I  saw  the  emperour  at  chappell  on  Wednesday,  hee  ha 
yery  remarkable  aspect,  and  the  Austrian  bpp  eztnu 
nanly.  Count  Cacnowitz  is  Maistre  del  Hostell.  1 
tecuculi;  the  generally  is  a  leane  tall  man.  On  St.  Nicl 
day  I  sawe  the  emperours  mother  and  his  2  sisters,  as  i 
lighted  out  of  their  coach  to  enter  into  the  monasten 
St.  Nicholas,  his  sisters  are  yery  beautifull  sweet  lad 
The  empresse  hath  a  yery  good  looke  butt  somewhat 
at  present,  perhaps  too  sollicitous  about  her  deliuerie. 
would  wHlingly  leaue  this  place  in  order  to  my  retume 
first  weeke  in  Eebruary,  or  sooner  if  I  haue  the  happiiu 
to  heare  from  you. 

Dr.  Brovme  to  his  son  Edward, — Dec,  2,  Norunch^  166 

Deas  Soiwb, — Ypon  the  receit  of  your  letter  fit 
Passau  upon  the  Danube,  dated  Nou.  1,  styl.  vet.  Ij 
our  louing  friend  Mr.  Couldham  to  send  this  vnto  Veni 
to  Mr.  Hayles,  in  whose  hands  it  may  lye  till  you  ether  fl 
or  send  for  it.  I  am  sorry  you  are  to  make  that  long  roai 
^;ayne,  and  once  more  be  inclosed  within  the  Alpes :  W 
if  it  hath  pleasd  God  to  bring  you  safe  to  Vemce  oirf« 
G^ermame,  and  through  so  bad  a  winter  passage,  with  yos 
thankful!  acknowledgments  vnto  Grod,  make  the  best  vse  yw 
can  of  such  places  for  your  improuement  and  knoTdedg^l 
time  you  linger  there ;  and  whereuer  you  go,  in  fO* 
returne,  bee  neuer  without  some  institution  or  the  liw* 
physick,  whereof  you  may  dalie  or  often  read,  and  so  flfli 
tinue  to  study  the  method  and  doctrine  of  physick,  whW 
intention^  upon  \«na\5va  o1  ^^^aoJ^'?^  <2>i  other  subjects  a^ 
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:e  you  forget.    "Wearie  not  nor  waat  your  spirits  too 
sb  in  pursuing  after  yarietie  of  objects,  which  I  knowe 

cannot  butt  do  with  eamestnesse^  for  thereby  you  shall, 
Good's  blessing,  conserue  your  health,  whereof  I  am  very 
Lcitous.     Make  what  conuenient  hast  you  can  homewards 

neerer  England,  according  as  the  passages  and  season 

permitt.  To  retume  by  sea  is  thought  by  all  no  fitt  or 
d  way  for  you :  'tis  very  hazardous  in  many  respects,, 
[linge  considerable  to  bee  learned,  and  of  utle  credit, 
places  take  notice  of  the  gouerment  of  them,  and  the 
nent  persons.  Burden  not  yourself  with  superfluous 
^&ge,  and  if  you  buy  any  thing  lett  it  bee  of  easie  portage. 
3pe  yourself  still  temperate,  which  virtue  may  conserue 
r  parts.  You  are  in  your  trauayl  able  to  direct  your 
' ;  God  also  direct  and  preserue  you.  I  do  not  know  that 
L  shall  want  accommodation  for  mony,  butt  Mr.  Couldham 
h  been  so  courteous  as  to  write  to  Mr.  Hayles,  in  case  of 
essitie,  to  accommodate  you ;  whereof  I  hope  you  will 
ke  vse  butt  vpon  good  occasion,  and  moderately.  Informe 
ir  self  concerning  the  state  6f  Candia,  and  enquire 
Bther  there  bee  any  relation  made  thereof,  so  far  as  it 
ih  yet  proceeded.  Padua,  I  presume,  you  will  take 
ace  of  agayne:  butt  seriously  I  would  not  haue  you 
ke  excursions  remote  and  chargeable.  Consider  how 
irely  it  concemeth  you  to  bee  in  your  coimtry  improuing 
IT  time  to  what  you  intend,  and  what  most  concemeth 
L.  Of  all  your  letters  sent  out  of  G-ermanie,  that  only 
1  you  sent  m)m  Bingen  miscarried.  I  wish  you  had  met 
h  Heylin,  or  some  short  description  and  diuision  of  those 
intryes  as  you  trauayled,  and  u  you  haue  not,  do  it  yet ; 

i^t  may  produce  a  rationall  knowledge  of  -4hem,  con-. 
cied  by  sence,  and  giue  you  a  distinct  apprehension  oi 
rmanie,  wch  to  most  proues  the  most  intricate  of  any  in 
tope.  Your  mother  prayes  for  you  and  sends  her 
Ming,  and  would  bee  nappy  to  see  you.  Shoe  is  in 
ilth,  as  your  sister  B.  and  Moll  Franc  huely  and  cheerily, 
ct  leane,  and  another  sharpe  feuer  [may]  yet  soone  take 
*  away.  Beside  limning,^  Bet  practiseth  washing  in  black 
1  colours,  and  doth  very  well.  All  is  quiet  enough,  butt 
I  countryman  complaines,  and  rents  ate  ^^^\>%i&5  ^"bb^^ 
DO  and  mward  commodities  being  at  \o^e  <iO^^.    v^^«»i^ 
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yet  been   an    open  winter,    no    snowe,   fewe  and  sdw  I^ 
frosts,  much  rayne  and  wind,  wch  hatli  made  catvi^'l^ 

coughs,  and  rheumatismes affectinge  the  morf^p 

common  diseases  among  us.  The  parliament  is  adiounri  |<s 
to  the  1  of  March.  Mr.  England  of  Yarmouth  was  pnd*  h 
for  knight  of  the  shiere,  but  got  of,  and  Sr  George  viMif  ffi 
a  Londoner,  pnckt  in  his  place.  The  Bishop  and  )&•  ^ 
Hawkins  haue  been  some  moneths  in  Norwich :  he  Q> 
quireth  of  you.  I  receiued  your  things  in  Capt.  CexA 
ship,  the  Concord.  The  description  of  Amsterd.  Mr-' 
Pnmerose  brought  mee.  My  lady  Maydston  was  "H^' 
satisfied  with  vour  letter.  Mr.  Skippon  is  to  JOtO!  ^ 
Mr.  Brewster's  daughter,  of  Wrentham  by  Southwold,  «!• 
heard  credibly.  It  were  well  you  could  obserue  any  tWnp 
in  order  to  tne  Eoyall  Societie.  These  things  I  put  together/ It 
though  the  whole  letter  may  bee  vnsertaine  to  come  to  yott- 
Your  letter  from  Passau  not  assuring  your  determinafeiaa:' 
but  before  you  can  receaue  this,  I  hope  to  receaae  «•■ 
from  Vienna,  which  may  tell  more  of  your  resolutioD,  anJ- 
whether  you  intended  to  retume  by  Prague  or  Venice' 
The  mercifull  protection  of  G-od  go  with  you,  guide  anJ 
direct  and  blesse  you,  and  giue  you  euer  a  grateful!  heart 
xnto  him. — Your  louing  father,  Thomas  Bbowue. 


s 


Dr.  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Decemh.  15,  st^L  vet.  10^ 

Norwich.  jr 

Deabe  Sonne, — I  receaved  yours  firom  Vienna,  datel 
Decemb.  6,  when  I  came  home  this  evening :  and  would  no* 
deferre  to  write  to  Mr.  Johnson  this  night,  to  Yarmoutli. 
16  days  ago  I  writ  to  Venice,  according  to  the  desire  of  yW 
former  letter,  wch  Mr.  Couldham,  your  friend,  enclosed  to 
Mr.  Hayles  ;  and  writ  unto  him,  that,  if  you  were  necefr 
tated  for  mony,  you  might  be  conveniently  accommodafcei 
wch  I  did  out  of  abundant  caution ;  becaus  you  expreaMl 
no  desire  thereof,  and  I  thought  you  had  still  gone  on  upi 
the  credit  from  Mr.  Hovenaer,  whch  might  have  he*  ^ 
continued  from  place  to  place.  None  of  your  letto*  t- 
have  miscarried,  butt  onely  one  from  Bingen ;  pray  hce  1. 
moderate  as  poaaWAe  m  ^V^X)  «vi5Xi\s^^'^  ^wl  take  up,  ^  k 
especially  not  to  tsike  \r^  tomOsi  ^  ^NL\sfikfc^\s>35s5^  '5&m«.'^^  ^ 
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1  you  have  yet  done.  If  you  had  declared  your  in- 
Dn  for  Vienna,  wee  had  not  fsiyled  to  have  sent,  some 
Dr  other,  that  you  might  have  receaved  ours  at  your 
coming  thither.  You  have  travayled  far  this  winter, 
hath  yet  proved  very  favorahle.  I  would  have  you 
*  your  self  as  much  as  you  could  conveniently,  and 
i  some  rest  unto  your  spirits,  for  I  see  you  have 
■ved  much  and  been  earnest  therem.  My  prayers 
have  daylie  for  you,  and  want  not  assistance  to  my 
'st  abilitie.  "Wch  way  you  intend  to  take  in  your 
ne,  I  know  not.  I  should  bee  glad  if  you  covld  escape 
imey  to  Venice,  but  rather  tluther  then  any  further 
rard,  ether  to  Poland,  Hungarie,  or  Turkic ;  which  both 
If  and  all  your  friends  do  heartily  wish  you  would  not 
uch  as  thinck  of.  Tour  letter  is  very  obscure  at  the 
that  I  would  not  forbid  you  any  thing  that  might 
en  in  the  meane  time  for  your  advantage,  wherein  I 
consider  yourself  seriously,  and  lett  your  thoughts 
determinations  bee  very  well  grounded.  From  Con- 
inople,  or  Turkey,  I  am  most  averse,  for  many  reasons, 
Jl  wish  you  in  i^gland,  or  neerer  it.  I  doubt  not  butt 
you  will  ever  have  a  gratefiill  heart  imto  Grod,  who  hath 
£uTe  protected^  you.  If  you  had  gone  to  Venice,  wee 
very  solicitous^  how  you  would  have  returned,  and  all 
against  going  (by  sea)  as  not  only  inconvenient,  butt 
»rous  and  uselesse  unto  you,  and  of  no  great  credit. 
)  alwayes  some  physick  treatise  to  reade  often,  least 
rarietie  of  obiects  unsettle  the  notions  of  it.    Vieima 

iiniversitie,  and  some  things  probably  may  be  learned 
aowledge  and  chymistrie  ;  it  were  fitfc  to  take  a  good 
mt  of  the  emperor's  court,  &c.  being  upon  the  place. 
L.  Maydstone  was  glad  of  your  letter.  Sr  Daniel 
ey^  is  by  this  time  in  Turkey,  and  my  lord,  probably 

coming  away,  as  they  heare.  Pray  Dee  mindfull  to 
'  your  speech  distinctly  and  leasurably,  and  not  after 
precipitous  way  of  France.  Your  mother  sends  her 
ing,  sisters  their  love,  and  wishes  for  you ;  the  mercifuU 
gratious  protection  of  the  Almightie  bee  with  you. 

[e  married  the  sister  of  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagrie,  ^^a  Vxii^gD^^^ 
Banger  of  Richmond  Park,  and  afterTfarda  XTi>!^w&'d»Ant  \s>  C»^^- 

WCpMm 

s.  nr.  2  p 
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This  letter  will  bee  somewliat  long  a  coming  to  you ;  who 
you  go  from  Vienna,  leave  order  with  Mr.  Beck,  how  fc 
send  to  you ;  for  probably  I  may  send  one  not  many  dajs 
after  this. — Tour  ever  loving  fktYner,  Tho.  Bbowite. 

Dr,  Brovme  to  his  son  Edward. — Norwich,  Dec,  21, 1668. 

Deab  Sonne, — The  same  day  whereon  I  receaved  jgso, 
Decemb.  6,  I  sent  unto  Mr.  Johnson,  Decemb.  xv,  to  write 
to  Mr.  Hovenaer,  to  accommodate  you  with  a  letter  d 
credit  or  exchange,  at  Vienna,  and  inclosed  a  letter  i 
myne  to  bee  sent  by  Mr.  Hovenaer.  Mr.  Johnson  luft 
writ  me  word,  that  hee  wrote  the  next  day,  and  that,  if  tfct 
letter  doth  not  unfortunately  miscarrie,  you  shall,  GWj 
wiUing,  heare  of  it.  Hee  sayth  hee  also  writ  to  ItA^ 
Breenstein,  at  Venice,  and  also  one  to  Monsr.  Morell^  IL 
thinck,  at  Venice,  in  your  behalf,  and  to  accommodate  joi^L 
if  need  required;  and  this  I  suppose  hee  did,  because jmL 
writ  before  that  you  intended  for  Venice.  Mr.  CouU&iL 
also  sent  a  letter  of  myne  to  you,  in  one  of  his,  to  Mr.  Hajl«^  K 
to  keep  it  while  you  called  or  sent  for  it,  and  whereby  1»  ||^ 
desired  Mr.  Hayles  to  accommodate  you,  if  need  require^! 
wch  letter  is,  by  this  time  of  my  writing,  at  Venice,  ^^of 
all  this  is  done  out  of  my  abundant  care  and  caution  iff 
you,  butt  I  hope  you  will  heare  from  Mr.  HoveDaer  Jtf 
Vienna;  for  I  should  bee  glad  you  might  decline  Venirt, 
and  so,  after  a  bad  journey,  bee  shut  up  agayne  within  w 
Alpes.  Vienna  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  there  is  liw 
communication  between  it  and  London,  so  that  it  is  not  lo 
easie  to  send  unto  you  as  to  receave  from  you,  and  I  beleew 
postage  is  to  bee  twice  payd,  after  it  goes  from  LondflBi 
before  it  will  come  to  Vienna,  butt  where  I  yet  knowe  Mfc 
butt  have  taken  the  best  care  I  can  at  London.  Direct » 
letters  immediately  to  Norwich,  for  you  mention  one  lateq 
sent  so  directed  wch  I  received  not ;  one  I  receayed  &• 
Mr.  Panser,  who  sent  it  from  Eotterdam.  Before  you  lei'' 
the  place  you  may  write  something  of  it,  and  of  the  ^ 
perour's  court.  Which  way  you  will  retume  I  cann** 
advise,  only  am  very  unwilling  you  should  go  farther.  " 
you  come  8out\ieT\y,  \>^  ko^et^^  XTlxae^  <fec.  to  Straaboisl 
3'ou  gett  at  last  \nito  >i\ie  ^SJo^tl^^'W^  •a^^-t  'sjEOc^'®A.Vi(r 
passage,  and  TLo\i  a  ^e^^  ^o-^.^  %  Ni  l^^^.  ^^\s^^Tisg&> 
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shroiigh  part  of  Saxonie  and  Turingia,  by  Erfurt,  it  is  a 
;  way  also,  butt  perhaps  more  travayled  from  Vienna  ; 
if  you  were  in  Turingia  [you]  might  find  convenience 
Cologne,  eschewing  the  countries,  townes,  and  provinces, 
•r  toward  the  Baltick,  lesse  worth  the  seeing  of  any,  and 
coldest.  Grod  direct,  guide,  and  prot^t  you,  and 
ime  you  safe  unto  all  the  longing  desires  of  your  friends, 
'  heartily  wish  you  were  at  a  more  tolerable  distance, 
yours,  except  one  from  Bingen  and  another  directed  lately 
S'orwich,  have  come  to  my  hand.  Take  notice  of  the 
ous  animals,  of  places,  beasts,  fowles,  and  fishes ;  what 
Danube  afibrdeth,  what  depth,  if  conveniency  offers ;  of 
es,  minerall  workes,  &c.  They  say  spelter  or  zkik  is 
.e  in  Gormanie ;  from  thence  also  pompholyx,  tutia,  mysi, 
,  zaffera,  &c.  You  are  to  bee  commended  for  observing 
reU  alreadie ;  I  wish  you  could  take  notice  of  something 
the  information  of  the  Soc.  Beg.  to  learn  speciafl 
icines  and  preparations :  butt,  as  I  still  saye,  trv  not  thy 
its  too  farre,  but  give  due  rest  unto  them ;  I  doubt  not 
;  you  will  be  warie  of  the  vice  of  the  country.  Beat  not 
head  too  much  about  the  languadge ;  you  will  leame 

iigh  to  proceed if  you  shall  thinck  fitt.     Wee 

Iv  read  the  seidge  of  Vienna  by  Solyman,  when  it  was 
in  weaker  than  at  present ;  now  the  buUwark  of  Xtendom. 
Lould  be  sorry  you  should  want  money  at  this  distance ; 
oped  you  had  once  taken  up  more,  by  your  credit  at 
Qckfort,  upon  Mr.  Neufville.  Tis  generally  sayd  that 
Howard  goes  embassadour  to  Morrocco  unto  Taffelsur ; 
•  hath  driven  G^uiland  into  Argier,  whether  hee  is  fled ; 
}n  Benboker,  and  killed  the  king  of  Morrocco,  and  is 
nied  king  of  Morrocco  and  Fez.  Mr.  Mayow,  your 
id,  hath  putt  out  a  booke,  De  Sespiratione  et  MacMtide; 
e  endemical  and  proper  diseases  there  may  bee  in  those 
a  where  you  are  sdso.  Your  mother,  sisters,  and  many 
ids  recommend,  praying  and  wishing  for  you.  The 
cifull  protection  and  blessing  of  Grod  bee  with  you. — 
T  loving  father,  Thomas  Beowne. 

shall  bee  very  happy  to  heare  you  have  reoeaved  this ; 
of  your  resolutions  toward  your  country  -.  beii^s^^SS^Tia 
union  into  Pol  Hung,  or  Turkey  adde&  «dc^vi^AJ^<^  ^^ 
tion  unto  a  scboBar, 

2  F  2 
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Dr.  Browne  tohiisim  JSdward, — Iforwiehf  Dec.  28, ' 

DxABX  SoKNB, — ^I  wrote  unto  jrou  eight  dayes  ago, 
Hr.  JohnBon,  of  Yarmouth,  sent  indosed  to  Mr.  Sov 
of  Amsterdam,  to  bee  sent  unto  you,  with  a  bill  of 
from  hun  to  Vienna;  which  I  hope  jjrou  hare  receavi 
ejent  one  to  Yenice,  three  weekes  affo,  inclosed  in  "Mx,  ( 
ham's  letter  to  Hr.  Hayles,  wherry  you  might  bee  a 
modated  if  you  fayled  elswhere.  Hee  sayth  one  IMjr. 
son  keepes  tiie  howse,  though  Mr.  Hayles  bee  consul: 
I  beleeve  the  letter  is  in  Mr.  Hayles'  hand,  if  hee  Idt 
with  !b&.  Hobson;  butt  you  need  not  retard  your  jo 
for  the  letter  onl^,  whicn  will  take  some  time  to  re 
and  there  is  nothmg  peculiar  in  it  or  private.  Yestei 
receayed  another  from  you,  which  I  thought  had  miscf 
of  an  elder  date,  November  24;  wherein  1  understood 
accommodation  there  was  for  travail  to  Prag,  Magdc 
and  other  good  townes,  to  Hamburch ;  which,  though  a 
p^ace,  is  a  good  way  from  Amsterdam; 'and  to  come 
Hamburch  by  sea,  in  winter,  is  very  discouraging, 
rough  seas  and  benumbing  weather.  Spare  thyself 
you  can,  and  preserve  your  health,  which  is  precious  ui 
all.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  in  an  howse  where  you  5 
kindlye  vsed ;  if  Mr.  Beck  hath  any  friend  in  Englanc 
will  endeavour  to  expresse  no  ordiniarie  kindnesse  imtc 
That  I  vnx)te  two  dayes  agoe,  I  sent  to  London  tc 
sister,  to  get  Mr.  Skoltowe  to  send  it,  in  some  marcl 
letter,  or  deliver  to  the  post,  paying  the  postages  part  • 
way ;  butt  this  I  send  to  London,  to  bee  deliyered  i 
forraine  post,  paying  what  they  require ;  which  I  pi 
the  adventure,  though  perhaps  you  may  have  left  that 
before  this  may  come  unto  you.  You  mention  trav: 
from  some  places,  in  three  dayes  and  three  nights;  but  I 
travayling  by  night,  in  those  parts  and  in  wiater,  very  u] 
fortable  and  hazardous  unto  health.  Gt)d  send  you  still  1 
rencountres  and  good  company.  It  were  good  to  ha 
Itinerarium  Germanicum,  HeyHn  accounts  twent 
universities  in  Grermaiiy\^^'5Kiot  Yienna  one  (butt  I  • 
ehiefly  for  divimtve'^,  Ccto,^«ti^T^^^<s^^<^<sssj^^"'&^ 
Leipsick,    Jena,  ^\!rtienyi«t%  '\xi  %«iss^^^  ^'&a5^^^ 
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ught  the  greatest  citty  in  G^ermanie,  made  out  of  four 
ies,  like  Fassaw  out  of  three.  Studie  the  mappe  of  Gter- 
aie,  and  have  the  chorographie  thereof  distinctly  in  your 
d,  with  the  politicall  divisions  and  governments,  which  are 
rein  more  numerous  then  in  Italic ;  the  lesser  owing  some 
nowledgment  to  the  greater,  beside  free  cities.  Just  now 
leare  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  write  agayne,  this  night,  to 
.  Hovenaer.  Dresden  is  accounted  one  of  the  remark- 
est  places  of  G^ermanie ;  where  the  duke's  court.  Mag- 
►urg  is  I  beleeve  rebuilt,  since  burnt  by  Tilly,  in  tfie 
5dish  warres.  Brunswick  sayd  to  bee  bigger  then  Nurem- 
g.  Take  the  best  account  you  can  oi  Vienna  as  to  all 
Lcemes;  for  tis  hard  to.iind  any  peculiar  account  of  it. 
hernia  is  a  round  larse  country,  about  two  hundred  miles 
meter,  contaimne  rJaj  mines,  minerails,  and  stones.  Bo- 
oia  granates,  and  other  stones,  you  may  take  notice  of,  if 
L  passe  that  way ;  in  the  country,  and  at  Frag,  and  at 
inna,  such  stones  may  bee  seen  probably.  I  have  heard 
,t  among  the  emperour's  rarities  several  conversions  there 
of  basser  metall  into  gold.  Take  notice  of  the  great 
i  many  cellars  in  Vienna.  Leame  the  most  authentic 
ount  how  the  half  moone  was  set  upon  St.  Stephen's  •; 
ich,  in  Brawne's  Booke  of  Citties,  seemes  a  very  noble 
J.  If  you  can  fix  any  probable  place  where  a  Jetter  may 
et  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  out  a  way  to  send  a  letter, 
&e  nave  had  no  winter  till  this  day,  and  not  now  like  to 
d,  so  that  we  fear  a  back  winter.  A  Yarmouth  man  just 
w  tells  mee  that  about  ninety  vessells,  great  and  small, 
nt  out  this  yeare  to  other  parts,  with  red  herrings.  The 
ig  is  sending  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  young  King 
Sarden,  by  my  lord  of  Carleisle.  Dr.  Merrett's  comment 
on  Neri  de  Arte  Vitriaria  is  new  come  out  in  Latin.  His 
nax  Berwm  Britanicarum  not  yet  published ;  I  send  to 
a  agayne  next  weeke.  Mr.  Mayoe,  of  All  Souls,  his 
>ke  De  Bespiratione  et  Bcichitide,  newly  come  out ;  also 
r.  Boyle's  continuation  of  new  experiments  concerning 
)  spring  and  weight  of  the  ayre,  English,  4to.  I  keepe 
)  sheets  of  the  Transactions  as  they  come  out,  monethly. 
I  forrein  letters  do  not  despayre  oi  Candy.  Sir  Tb^vocaas 
£fn.  hath  renewed  and  confirmed  t\ie  "g^^te^  "^jSJ^Ql  Kx^«c^« 
le  jrou  bare  gazettes  at  Vienna.    Taii^<et  m  tv.  ^oo*^  ^y^"^- 
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dition.  The  parliament  adjourned  to  the  first  of  MaA 
Mr.  Hawkins,  White,  Rob.  Bend.  Ac.  recommend,  viAfflg 
a  good  retume.  Qt)d's  blessing  bee  with  you. —  Yourlonif 
father,  Thomas  Bso^n- 

Dr,  Sdward  JBroume  to  his  Father, — Vienna,  April  28, 
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Most  honoubbd  Fathee, — ^I  wrote  to  you  the  last  pot 
Most  of  my  letter  was  concerning  dampes  in  mines ;  wloA 
account  may  be,  by  it  selfe,  if  you  thinke  fit,  sir,  coifflB- 
nicated  to  Mr.  Oldenburg ;  if  not,  at  my  retume,  wlflil 
hope  in  GK>d  wiU  be  in  a  few  months,  with  the  rest  d  vf 
obserrations.   I  have  now  taken  up  three  hundred  flanoiA 
preparation  to  goe  into  Turkey  this  next  weeke;  but,  if  i 
please  Gtod,  I  hope  to  be  at  Vienna  again  by  that  tiioe  W  ^ 
I  can  have  an  answer  to  this.     I  hope,  sir,  you  will  f(W^  jj 
me  this  excursion,  and  helpe  me  to  retume  to  you  hj  giviBf 
me  credit  again  upon  the  same  marchants  as  formerly,  titf 
same  way,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Fudi: 
Mr.  Triangle  particularly,  at  Vienna ;  for  he  tells  me  tW 
my  credit  is  limited  so  as  I  have  had  all,  which  I  knew  not 
Since  my  returne  out  of  Hungary,  I  have  had,  since  fflj 
coming  abroad,  700  reichs-taUers :  but  I  hope,  with  God's 
blessing,  a  small  summe  more  wlQ  helpe  me  to  come  safc 
home.     I  shall  continue  to  write  still ;  and  shall  have  maDf 
occasions  ;  and  it  wiQ  make  me  happy  at  my  retume  to  heir 
from  you,  sir,  and  from  any  of  my  friends.    My  duty  to  iflf 
most  dear  mother,  and  love  to  my  dear  sisters. — Tour  morf 
obedient  sonne,  Edwabd  Bbowiw. 

Dr,  Mdward  Browne  to  his  sister  Betty. — Venetia^  Jidjj^ 

st,  nov.  1669. 

Dear  Sister  Betty, — Though  I  make  many  journeys 
yet  I  am  confident  that  your  pen  and  pencill  are  greai* 
travellers.  How  many  fine  plaines  do  they  passe  over,  vd 
how  many  hills,  woods,  seas  doe  they  designe  ?  You  hii«  | 
a  fine  way  of  not  onley  seeing  but  making  a  world ;  oi 
whilst  you  set  still,  how  many  miles  doth  your  hand  trafeffi 
I  am  onely  unfortunate  in  this,  that  I  can  never  meete  y* 
in  any  of  your  voyages.    If  you  had  drawne  your  lines  wsfi 
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rds  Austria,  I  skould  have  been  a  greater  emperour,  in 
wne  conceit ;  but  I  hope  you  denied  me  tnat  favour 
no  other  account  then  that  I  should  make  the  mcnre 
to  you,  who  know  not  how  to  live  without  something 
u.  If  so  your  intention  is  good,  but,  like  yourselfe, 
3vere  to  your  loving  brother,         Edwabd  Bbownb. 


'Edward  Browne  to  his  Father, — JPrague,  Nov,  9, 1609. 

)ST  HONOUBED  Eatheb, — I  WToto  to  you  the  last  of 
}er,  just  before  my  leaving  Vienna.  I  am  since  (thanks 
God)  safely  arrived  here.  My  greatest  joye  would 
receive  a  letter  from  you,  sir ;  but  I  know  not  how 
•pose  any  probable  way  of  accomplishing  it,  unlesse 
lat  you  would  be  pleased  to  write  to  Hamburg.  Sir 
.  Catlin,  I  beleeve,  hath  a  brother  there,  a  merchant, 
"ames  Catlin,  formerly  my  school-fellow ;  a  letter  sent 
a  for  me  would  come  to  my  handes,  if  that  it  pleaseth 
X)  give  me  safe  journey  tluther.  G-ottenberg,  or  Cot- 
rg,  is  eight  Bohemian  miles  from  Prague.  They  have 
)d  here  seven  hundred  years ;  there  are  about  thirty 
.  I  went  down  into  that  which  was  first  digged,  but 
fterwards  left  for  a  long  time ;  but  now  they  dig  there 
It  is  called  the  Cotna,  auff  der  Gotten,  upon  the 
n  or  Coate  hill.  A  monke  walking  over  this  hill  founde 
3r  tree  sticking  to  his  coate,  which  was  the  occasion 
hey  afterwards  built  these  mines,  and  the  place  retaines 
nme  of  Cottenberg.  I  have  read  that  the  princesse 
reat  sorceress  of  Bohemia,  Libussa,  did  foretell  many 
38  concerning  these  mines ;  but  in  such  matters  1 
'^e  little ;  knowing  how  confident  men  are  in  such 
atitious  accounts.  In  the  mines  at  Brunswick  is 
:ed  to  be  a  spirit;  and  another  at  the  tin  mine  at 
mwald,  in  this  kingdome,  in  the  shape  of  a  monke, 
strikes  the  miners,  singeth,  playeth  on  the  bagpipe, 
lany  such  tricks.  But  I  doubt,  if  I  should  go  tfither, 
lid  finde  them  as  vain  as  Montparions  drumme ;  but 
bter,  and  my  great  desire  to  return  home  speedHy, 
ot  permit  me  to  goe  so  farre  out  of  the  way.  From 
nberg  by  CoUine  and  Bohemian  Broda,  to  Prague; 
,  I  thanke  God,  I  am  very  well,  after  such  tiresome 
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voyages  as  I  haye  made ;  and  when  I  looke  bad^'|(i(|i 
the  ^migers  from  which  it  hath  pleased  Gk)d  to  delivorMiii 
I  can  not  but  with  some  assurance  also  hope  that  Ub  inhMiitt 
goodness  will -also  bring  me  backe  into  my  owne  eoffltollitt 
and  blesse  me  there  with  the  continuance  of  my  dear  Uknlkk 
life,  health,  and  prosperity.  I  have  divers  thinge8to^|ta 
to  you,  sir,  concerning  Tiikhia ;  but  I  will  not  trouWeiJ 
sir,  too  much  at  once.  I  know,  sir,  that  you  cannot  * 
reasonably  be  offended  with  my  long  stay  abroad ; 
in  countryes  of  small  literature ;  but  I  hope  that  your  i 
pleasure  wiU  not  continue,  and  that  you  will  adde  tbistoi 
rest  of  your  great  goodnesse  and  indulgence  to  me,  to 
don  my  rashnesse,  and  the  expense  I  have  put  you  to. 
duty  to  my  most  dear  mother,  and  love  to  my  sisters*"* 
friends.  I  am  uncertaine  which  way  I  shaD.  take.  Trw 
is  not  certain  here,  as  in  France.  If  it  were  not  f(nr 
portmantle,  I  would  buy  a  horse,  and  come  streight  intoW 
Low  Countreys. — ^Your  most  obedient  sonne,  |i 

Ed.  Bbowsi  I 
II 


Dr.  E.  Browne,  after  his  travels,  settled  in  Lenta- 
Prom  the  directions  of  his  father's  letters,  we  gather  tWi 
he  changed  his  residence  several  times  before  1673.  In  ^\ 
year  he  was  tempted  to  another  short  visit  to  the  continell 
which  is  described  in  his  travels,  fol.  1686,  at  j.  1* 
July  29,  1675,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  * 
Physicians,  and  lectured  in  that  and  several  succewaj 
years.^  He  was  first  chosen  censor  in  1678.  From  194 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  father's  life,  he  resided  in  Safr 
bury-court.  Fleet-street.      During  the  long  period  ofl* 

*  The  following  communications  from  Dr.  Edward  Browne  appe*!*^ 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  : — 

Of  two  parhelias,  or  mock  suns,  seen  in  Hungary,  Jan.  30, 1668 :  ^ 
iv.  p.  953,  published  May  10,  1669. 

On  the  damps  in  the  mines  of  Hungary :  iv.  965,  June  21,  1669. 

Relation  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Friuli. — Account  of  theZii* 
nitzer  sea  in  Camiola  :  iv.  1080,  Dec.  13,  1669. 

Account  of  the  copper  mine  of  Hern  Grund,  in  Hungary,  as  also  ^ 
the  stone  quarries  and  Talc  rocks  in  Hungary :  v.  1042,  May  23, 16?^ 

On  the  mines,  minerals,  baths,  &c.,  in  Hungary  :  v.  1189.  April  ^ 
1670.  ^ 

Queries  and  answers  concerning  the  Zirchnitz  sea  :  ix.  194,  Dec.H 
167i. 
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mactice  in  London  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 

bit  ^Either ;  from  whom  it  is  quite  evident  he  derived  much 

ef  the  materials  of  his  lectures,  and  great  assistance  in  all 

.  Ills  engaeements,  both  literaiy  and  professional.  He  appeared 

.  to  have  had  considerable  practice  among  the  higher  ranks, 

-.hoth  in  London  and  in  the  country.    He  attended  the  cele- 

^Imted  earl  of  Bochester  in  his  dyin^  illness,  at  Woodstock 

.:Tpaik.    Some  of  Sir  Thomas's  letters  have  been  omitted,  and 

^aeveral  are  considerably  abridged,  especially  those  which  are 

-jitrietly  professional,  and  such  as  contain  passages  for  hi& 

rBon's  lectures. 


}^  Sir  ThomoB  Brovme  to  his  son  Edward. — June  21,  [1675.] 

*     Deab  Sokvb, — Some  occasion  of  this  letter  is,  to  rectifie 

"iM  mistake  in  the  paper  of  yours,  which  I  sent  yesterday,  by 

"•Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Tho.  Peck's  brother  in-lawe,  who  dwells  not 

'  fiure  from  you  and  by  whom  I  returned  the  first  of  your 

lectures ;  in  that  1  putt  in  a  paper,  with  the  draught  of  the 

kidney,  and  heart  of  a  vitulus  marinus  or  seale,  which  Betty 

;drewe  out  fresh,  from  one  I  had  ia  blewe  paper  before.   The 

^' jnistake  was  this ;  that  1  sett  it  downe  the  kidney  of  a  dol- 

.^phin,  for  it  is  the  kidney  of  a  vitulus  marinus,  and  is  not 

/.much  unlike  that  of  a  dolphin,  in  the  numerous  divisions ; 

:batt  it  may  serve  to  showe  in  discowrsing  of  the  kidney. 

v-The  passage  you  mentioned  out  of  Bartholomeus  G^orgevitz, 

nis  not  to  bee  omitted  for  it  comes  in  very  weU ;  it  is  a  pretfcie 

?  little  booke,  and  you  having  seen  something  of  Turkic,  I 

'Wish you  would  read  it  over,  for  it  may  bee  often  useful  unto 

you. — ^Your  loving  father,  Thomas  Beovhshe. 

A  Htle  shippe,  with  6  small  gunnes,  came  up  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Carrowe  Abbey,  this  night,  and  hath  taken  a  great 
deale  of  mony  by  selling  wiae  and  the  like ;  a  strange  number 
of  people  resortiag  unto  it,  taking  twelve  pence  for  every 
ahott^  at  healths. 

s  The  King  in  Hamlet,  may  illustrate  this  passage : — ^he  says, 
^*  This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell." 

Hamleti  Act  I.  Sc.  *i. 


h 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Ms  son  JSdumrd, — Feb,  25,  [1676?] 

DxAB  SoiiWB, — ^My  neibotir,  Mr.  Bickerdik,  going  towarii 
London  to-morrowe,  I  would  not  deny  him  a  letter;  and! 
have  sent  by  him  Lucretius  his  six:  bookes  De  Berm  2fe 
tttray  because  you  lately  sent  me  a  quotation  outof  tliatw* 
thor,  that  you  might  have  one  byyoutofindoutquotati(Wiil|^ 
which   shall  considerably   offer    themselves   at  any  tiafc  ^J' 
Otherwise  I  do  not  much  recommend  the  reading  or  stn^ 
ing  of  it,  there  being  divers  impieties  in  it,  and  'tis  noaeft 
to  be  punctually  versed  in  it ;  it  containeth  the  Epicuiea  \ 
naturall  philosophic.     Mr.  Tenison,  I  told  you,  had  wiital 
a  good  poem,  "  contra  huius  aceculi  Ltuiretianoa*^  illusferataj 
Gk>d's    wisdome    and  providence  from   anatome,  and  tb( 
rubrick^  and  use  of  parts,  in  a  manuscript  dedicated  to  ntf 
and  Dr.  Lawson,^  in  Latm,  after  Lucretius  his  style.'  ^i& 
it  goes  along  a  very  litle  Tullies  offices,  which  was  eita 
yours  or  your  brothers ;  'tis  as  remarkable  for  the  litle  aH 
as  the  good  matter  contained  in  it,  and  the  authentick  oi 
classicall  Latin.  I  hope  you  do  not  forgett  to  carry  a  Greeb 
testament  allwayes  to  church,  you  have  also  the  Grreeke  or 
septuagent  translation  of  the  other  parts  of  scripture;  • 
reading  those  bookes,  a  man  leames  two  good  things  togethflf 
and  profiteth  doubly,  in  the  language  and  the  subject.  1* 
may  at  the  beginning  of  Lucretius,  read  his  life,  prefixed  Ij 
Petrus  Crinitus,  a  learned  philologer  or  humanist,  and  tW 
he  proved  mad  and  dyed  by  a  philtrum  or  pocula,  given  Wi 
by  his  wife  Lucillea.     Mr.  Tho.  Peck  and  his  good  wife  *• 
(lead ;  shee  died  in  childbed  some  8  or  9  moneths  past ;  ^ 
left  this  life  about  a  moneth  ago.    Hee  found  obstacles  tW 
he  could  not  come  to  Skickford,  ^  without  compounding  v» 
the  widdowe  in  possession  for  a  thousand  pound,  though  m 
father,  Mr.  James  Peck,  parted  with  his  owne  share  uj)<  j 
tolerable  termes  unto  Mr.  Thomas.     Hee  lived  in  NorwiA 
was  growne  very  fatt,  and  dranck  much.     Theye  saye  h* 

*  Dr.  Lawson  was  brother-in-law  to  Archbidiop  Tenison,  each  h»^ 
married  a  daughter  of  Doctor  R.  Love,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
Cambridge. 

^  This  MS.  was  never  published. 

^  Qu.  Spix worth  ? 
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ck  dayly  a  quart  bottle  of  clarett  before  dinner,  one  at 
er,  and  one  at  night.     If  any  company  came  to  him, 
h  was  seldome,  hee  might  exceed  that  quantitie :  how- 
he  made  an  end  of  that  proportion  by  lumself ;  he  died 
enly,  none  being  with  him.     His  daughter  finding  him 
posed,  asked  whether  shee  should  send  unto  mee,  hee 
it  of^  and  soon  after  was  found  dead.     Hee  had  litle  or 
loney  in  his  howse ;  his  father  James  sent  ten  pounds 
is  buryall,  which  served  the  tume.     Surely  if  he  had 
a  little  longer,  hee  would  have  utterly  spoyled  his 
ae,  and  been  lost  unto  aU  conversation.     Happy  is  the 
•erate  man.    Grod  send  all  my  friends  that  virtue.    God 
e  my  daughter  Fairfax,  my  daughter  Browne,  and  the 
ones. — Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  .  Beowite. 

Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — June  14,  [1676.] 

5AB  SoNiTE, — I  am  sorry  to  heare  Mr.  Bishop  is  so 
I  his  owne  foe ;  surely  his  brayne  is  not  right.  Ptobably 
nay  heare  agayne  of  him,  before  hee  retumes  into  his 
try ;  hee  sefmed  to  be  &yre  conditio^d  when  hee  was 
lese  parts,  though  very  hypochondriacall  sometimes. 
Hombartston,  whenever  his  brayne  is  distempered, 
les  upon  a  journey  to  London,  and  there  showes  him- 
icts  his  part,  and  retumes  home  better  composed,  as 
[id  the  last  tune ;  hee  would  not  bee  persuaded  to  bleed 
le  before  hee  went.  If  the  dolphin  were  to  be  shewed 
loney  in  Norwich,  Htle  would  bee  gott ;  if  they  showed 

London,  they  are  like  to  take  out  the  viscera,  and 
he  j&sh,  and  then  the  dissection  will  be  inconsiderable. 
may  remember  the  dolphin  opened  when  the  king  was 
>,  and  Dr.  Clark  was  at  my  howse,  when  you  tooke  a 
jht  of  severaU  parts  very  well ;  wch  Dr.  Clark  had  sent 

him.  Barthounus  hatn  the  anatomie  of  one,  in  his 
iries.  You  may  observe  therein  the  odde  muscle 
eby  it  spouts  out  water,  the  odde  larynx,  like  a  goose 

the  flattish  heart,  the  lungs,  the  renes  racemosi,  the 
pie  stomach,  &c.  When  wee  washed  that  fish  ^a  kind 
tide  came  of  in  severall  places  on  the  sides  and  back, 
mother  hath  mast^  to  dresse  and  cooke  the  flesh,  so  as 

*  Sic  MS. 
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to  make  an  excellent  sayoir  dish  of  it ;  and  the  king 
at  Newmarket,  I  sent  collars  thereof  to  his  table, 
were  very  well  liked  pf  .  — ^Tour  loving  fiitiiery 

Tho.  Bboh 


Sir  ThomoB  Browne  to  hta  son  Edward, — March  7,  [1€ 

DiAB  SoinnB, — ^Ever  since  Eriday  night  last,  imtill 
daj,  wee  have  had  such  boysterouB  cutting  and  jz 
winds,  that  the  weather  hath  been  allmost  intollerah 
much  hurt  done,  both  at  sea  and  land ;  chimneys  1 
downe,  andtiles,  and  one  man  killed  bj  a  wall  blowne 
in  Norwich ;  the  wind  east  and  somewhat  northerly, 
a  cutting  season  there  was,  in  Mmrch,  many  years  i 
the  time  of  assizes  in  March ;  when  so  many  een 
dyed  after,  and  among  them  your  old  friend  Mr.  Ear] 
mat  if  they  had  the  like  weather  in  Elanders,  the ! 
must  have  a  very  hard  time,  at  the  seigea  of  Yalen< 
and  St.  Omar,^  which  most  men  write  St.  Omer,  forj 
that  St.  Omar  hath  its  name  from  St.  Andomaru 
many  townes'  names  derived  from  saints  are  obi 
St.  Mallowes  is  St.  Mallovius ;  St.  Didier  St.  Desi 
I  have  heard  that  St.  Omar  was  a  place  famous  f( 
onyons,  and  furnished  many  parts  therewith ;  som 
usually  brought  into  England,  and  some  transp 
which  were  cryed  about  London,  and  by  a  mistake 
St.  Thomas  onyons.  I  matt  with  my  old  friend  Dr 
grine  Short,  and  his  sonne,  Dr.  Thomas  Short.  Dr.  G 
told  mee  of  severall  dissections,  given  them  notice 
Dr.  Short  of  London,  and  specially  of  a  boare,  whew 
writt  unto  mee.  And  I  told  him  you  would  shewe 
way  of  dissecting  the  brayne  at  these  lectures ;  he 
none  could  performe  that  dissection  butt  Mr.  Hobb 
that  it  was  thought  the  best  way  for  the  dissection 
brayne  of  man,  butt  for  sheep,  &c.  Dr.  Willis  his  w 
best.  La  Bartholmi,  centuria  ita,  historia  trigesima 
Anatome  Ghilonis,^  I  find  something  peculiar  in  the  g 

*  Taken  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of  1677. 

«  The  Wolverene  or  Glutton ;  Mustela  OiUo,  Lin.  The  sti 
mentioned  was  first  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  has  been  r^ 
Gesner,  Topsell,  &c.  Gmelin  and  Buffon,  and  later  naturalists,  r 
as  a  mere  &ble. 


Hr.] 
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jblo.  This  is  a  devouring  ravenous  quadruped,  frequent 
mt  the  bignesse  of  a  dogge,  which  fiUeth  itself  with  any 
Ton,  and  then,  when  it  can  eat  no  more,  compressetn 
Mf  "between  two  trees  standing  neere  together,  and  so 
leezeth  out,  through  the  gutts,  what  it  hath  devoured, 
I  then  filleth  itself  agayne.  This  was  thought  veiy  strange, 
iridering  the  division  of  the  gutts,  their  complications, 
lids,  ana  csBCum ;  till  Petrus  Pavius  or  Pau,  a  £Eunous 
ifessor  of  Leyden,  dissected  a  gulo ;  for  thereby  hee 
md  that  this  voracious  animal  had  no  such  divisions  in  the 
to  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  quadrupeds ;  butt  one  gutt, 
iique  sibi  simile,  nor  any  way  changing  figure,  which  is 
I  cause  that  this  animal,  by  compression  of  the  abdomen, 
i  squeese  out  what  is  receaved,  as  having  no  csBCum,  and 
the  gutts  beinff  as  it  were  one  intestinum  rectum  .....' 
id  blesse  you  aU,  and  endowe  you  with  prudence,  sobrietie, 
i  firugalily  and  providence. — Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bbowne. 


r  Thomas  Broume  to  his  son  Udward, — Nov.  23,  [1677.] 

Heajbl  Sonne, — I  received  your's  yesterday ;  and  therein 
W  the  societie  had  received  a  letter  from  that  great  astro- 
laer,  Hevelius,  of  Dantzick ;  with  an  account  of  an  eclipse, 
I  a  new  starre  in  Cygnus  -J  but  what  new  starre,  or  when 
gearing,  I  knowe  not ;  for  there  was  a  new  starre  in  that 
istellation  long  agoe,  and  writ  of  by  many.  If  it  bee  now 
bnee  seen  it  is  wo^h  the  looking  after.  I  have  not  had  the 
Oisactions  for  divers  moneths ;  but  some  that  have  had 
tn  tell  me  there  is  account  of  some  kind  of  spectacles 
hout  glasses,  and  made  by  a  kind  of  little  trunk  or  case 
idmitt  the  species  with  advantage.  I  have  read  of  the 
le  in  the  Transactions  about  a  yeare  a^o  ;^  but  now  I 
r  such  instruments  are  made  and  sold  m  London ;  and 
le  tell  mee  they  have  had  them  heere.  Enquire  after 
m,  and  where  they  are  made,  and  send  a  payre,  as  I  re- 
tnber  there  is  no  great  art  in  the  making  thereof.     I  am 

Heyeliii8*B  letter  on  Lunar  Eclipses  was  published  in  the  Trans,  for 
,  1676 ;  vol.  xi.  590  :  and  his  letter  on  the  New  Stars,  Jan.  2, 1677 ; 
zii.  858. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  691. 
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dbd  to  heare  tbfifc  Isaac  Yosaiiui  ia  Kvin^  ancLin  Ed| 
xoa  lend  some  of  hia  notea  and  obserfatioiia  up^  tiv 
gnpbie  of  Mela ;  in  that  particular  of  Mount  Hsmi 
poeaihility  of  aeeing  the  Eniine  and  Adriatick  aeafia 
top  thereof.  In  tnat  piece  he  promiaeth  a  mappe  o 
Oieece.  I  wiah  I  knevr  whether  he  had  yett  mm 
Bodh  mappe  or  tract  publick.  Ipresume  hee  came  ore 
the  Prince  of  Auian^;^  and  it  were  no  hard  matter  1 
in  hia  company  at  his  owne  or  the  prinoe'a  lodgings, 
may  tc^  hun  you  have  been  in  some  parta  ol  Qie 
Macedonia  and  Thesaalie ;  and  aak  hia  c^pinion  of  the 
of  LaarenberginB,  of  Ghreece,  which  placetii  the  Fha 
Eidda  on  the  north  of  the  river  Peneufl;  whereaaafel 
all  accounted  it  to  the  Bouth,  and  about  three  dayes  } 
from  thence ;  and  may  aignxfie  how  UTiaatiafaetoiy  ji 
the  mappe  cnther  of  [Ortelius]  or  others,  in  plao] 
towna  tbrou|^  which  you  passed  in  Macedonia,  as  i 
[Serm],  omittbg  dwera,  and  transplacing  others.  I 
bee  glad  to  discours  of  such,  and  of  Olympus,  which 
so  well  sett  downe.  I  doubt  not  but  tnat  hee  ap 
French  and  Italian,  if  not  English,  besides  Latin, 
credit  to  knowe  such  persons ;  and  therefore  devise 
way  to  salute  him.  I  perceave  you  are  not  so  weU  k 
with  London  as  you  thought  to  have  been ;  and  am  th< 
sorry  that  you  have  obliged  yourself  to  that  place  by 
a  chamber  for  so  long,  or  else  to  bee  at  a  fruitless  chi 
the  lodgings  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  discontents 
either  your  health  or  second  thoughts  incline  you  ' 
heere,  wee  shall  bee  willing ;  where  you  may  see  and  o 
practice,  and  practise  also,  as  opportunity  will  by  d 
permitt ;  and  a  great  deale  of  money  may  bee  saved 
might  serve  you  hereafter,  and  your  sisters.  Howe^ 
the  meane  time,  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  Lond 
rest  your  loving  father,  Thomas  Beov 

Sir  Thomas  Brotvne  to  his  son  JEdward, — Jan,  5,  [l€ 

Deab  Son^e, — ^There  is  one  Vansleb,  who  hath  writ 
scription  of  Egypt :  hee  writt  in  1672  or  3,  and  it  is 

®  This  was  not  the  case.    The  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  ( 
1677.     Vossius  resided  in  England  from  1670  till  1682,  when  h« 
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dated  into  English  in  8yo.  Hee  seemes  to  have  been 
ojed  to  collect  antiquities,  butt  especially  manuscripts, 
he  King  of  France ;  for  bee  sayth  bee  sent  divers  to  bis 
ry,  to  wbicb  purpose. bee  learnt  tbe  Arabick  tongue,  and 
m  mucb  of  ms  bistorie  out  of  tbe  Arabick  writers,  wbo 
;  long  since  tbe  G-reeks ;  and  gives  many  particulars  not 
ioned  by  tbem,  tbougb  many  are  fabulous  and  super- 
ius.  Hee  travelled  not  only  into  Lower  Egypt,  butt  into 
Jpper,  above  or  southward  of  Grand  Cayro,  and  setts 
le  many  monastei:ies,  and  tbe  noble  ruins  of  many,  bardly 
?  mett  witb  in  other  writers.  Hee  went  into  divers 
I  of  tbe  mummies,  and  in  one  hee  sayth  hee  found  many 

of  birds,  embalmed,  and  incldded  in  potts,  one  whereof 
lent  into  France.     Hee  also  sayth,  that  he  found  empty 

whole  and  unbroaken,  butt  light  and  without  any  thmg 
em.  Hee  speakes  of  tbe^hieroglyphicall  cave  in  Upper 
>t,  the  walls  whereof  full  of  hierogljrpbycall  and  other  old 
ng,  butt  mucb  defaced,  with  divers  others,  and  also  a 
3  column  of  Antoninus,  &c.  Of  the  great  pyramids  hee 
I,  that  the  north  side  is  larger  then  that  of  east  or  west. 
,  God  be  thanked,  is  well,  so  I  hope  you  are  all.  God 
e  you  alL — Your  loving  &ther,  Tho.  Bbowns. 


Thomas  Brovme  to  his  son  Edwa/rd, — May  8,  [1678.] 

lAB  SoNKE, — I  receeved  the  print  of  Stonehenge,  of  the 
ng  at  tbq  hospitall,  and  chorus,  by  Mr.  Sichardson,  an 
st  taylor  in  the  close.  That  of  Stonehenge  is  good,  ac- 
ng  to  tbe  south  and  west  prospect ;  [the]  chorus  I  have 
jret  perused.  'Tis  rare  to  find  a  heart  without  a  peri- 
um.     Columbus  observed  it  in  one  body,  and  Bartho- 

also  in  an  hydropicall  person ;  vide.  lib.  Centwria/r  His- 

XX.     In  the  same  chi^ter  he  writes,  de  septa  cordis 
o  in  the  same  person,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Brod- 

professor  of  Tubinge,  in  the  Duke  of  Wertemberg's 
nions. 
perceave  my  lady  F.  bled,  and  hath  had  newe  prescrip- 

;  I  hope  they  may  be  beneficial  unto  her. 
>nsidermg  tbe  bitter  quality  of  the  cerumen,  or  earwax 
g  the  eare,  a  man  might  tbinck  that  horse-leaches  would 

litle  delight  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  eare; 
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butt  thereof  there  have  been  eome  exttmpilMy  and 
finmd  out  a  good  remedie  for  it,  in  a  penon  of  Ni 
who  had  one  gott  into  his  eare;  for  to  that  pnmw 
moystend  the  outward  part  of  the  eare ;  wherevipon  the  k 
came  out  to  suck  the  blood.    Tou  may  mention  ifciil 
disoourse  about  the  eare.    See  BmrikoUm^  tmdimtk  4AiL' 

Men  are  much  in  doubt  vet  oonceming  Ite  wane; 
the  prooeedinga  of  the  Duen  aemn  butt  odde.  God  " 
our  BngKah  oounaella  for  the  beat. 

Tom  IB  much  delighted  to  thinck  of  the  guild ;  the 
Mr.  Dayey,  of  Ald^ollanda,  intending  to  live  in 
howae,  in  St.  Stephen's,  at  Ihat  time ;  and  thore  to 
his  entertaines ;    so  that  hee  oontriyea  what  pictiim  I 
lend,  and  what  other  thinga  to  pleasure  some  of  that| 
and  his  schoohnaster,  who  Ii?es  in  that  pariah.    God 
my  daughter  Browne  and  you  aU.-^Your  loving  firtiliff, 

Tho.  Sbowio.^ 


II 


^S^^  Thomoi  JBrovme  to  Mb  ton  JEtkoard, — ]M.  14,  pL( 

Deab  SoiTNE, — ^You  make  offcen  mention  of  a 
daye,  which  I  suppose  is  some  day  sett  out  for  the 
to  convene  upon  the  coUedge  affayres ;  and  when,  p( 
you  may  have  a  dinner.    If  there  bee  a  lecture  at  the 
ledge  after  this  sessions  it  will  bee  expected  that  the 
sitiaas  of  the  coUedge  should  be  there,  especially  at 
opening  of  the  theatre.      And,  therefore,   when  you  i 
tend  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  private  preparing  bodf j 
Ohirurgeon's  hall,  you  may  have  a  diversion,  and  nofc  be  i  * 
to  bee  at  the  colledge,  except  you  can  contrive  the  h 
nesse  better  then  I  apprehend  as  yet.     Being  amvei^ 
high  as  censor,  it  will  conceme  you  to  putt  on  somei 
and  render  yourself  as  considerable  as  you  can,  in 
sation  in  all  respects.     'Tis  probable  there  will  bee  a 
number  at  the  lecture  the  first  time,  the  place  being 
cious ;  butt,  being  read  in  LatiD,  very  many  will  not 
earnest  to  come  hereafter,  and  the  place  being  so  large,  " 
are  like  to  bee  more  spectators  than  auditors.    Your  le 
at  Chirurgeon'tt  hall  will,  I  perceive,  bee  somewhat  kfcelSL 

Sept.  30, 1678.  ^ 
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^;  so  that  you  may  bee  forced  to  disseete  the  brayne 
first  day  in  the  afternoon,  or  the  next  morning.  I  writt 
I  you  by  my  last  to  read  Mr.  Duncan's  way  of  dissecting 
brayne,  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of  the  £.  S.  last 
:ust.2  "VVee  heare  Sir  Jos.  Williamson  is  out  of  his 
starie's  place,  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  putt  in,  whose 
laintance  you  might  well  have  continued.  Sir  Joseph  is 
to  be  chosen  burgesse  for  Thetford,  as  hee  was  before. 
Sir  William  Coventrie,  the  other  secretarie  of  the  coun- 
will  be  for  Yarmouth.  Sir  Joseph,  I  beleeve,  found  his 
3tacie's  place  to  bee  of  some  danger,  for  hee  could  not 
refuse  to  signe  what  the  higher  powers  would  command ; 
if  it  were  agaynst  any  lawe,  the  parliament  would  ques- 
him  as  they  did  the  last  session.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
my  Lord  Sterling  and  L.  Dunblayne  would  have  been 
en  at  Abingdon  if  the  designe  had  succeeded;  for 
»by  'tis  knowne  that  my  lord  treasorer  strikes  in.  On 
day  next  is  the  election  for  burgesses  of  Norwich ;  on 
uime  day  for  knights  of  the  shyre  for  Suffolk.  My  Lord 
tingdon,  a  worthy  honest  yong  gentleman.  Sir  Lyonell 
laeh  his  sonne,  oi  Suffolk,  standeth.  Duke  Lauderdale 
red  bis  mother.  Hee  lost  it  the  last  time,  because, 
gh  the  gentry  were  much  for  him,  yet  the  people  feared 
would  prove  a  meere  courtier.  Sir  Samuel  Bemardiston 
stands,  who  was  knight  of  the  shyre  last  time,  and  some 
rs.  The  election  is  commonly  at  Ipswich,  where  the 
len  and  watermen  are  very  rude  and  boysterous,  and 
in  with  the  country  party,  as  they  call  it.  Tom 
Id  have  his  mrandmother,  his  avnt  Betty,  and  Eranck, 
itines ;  butt  nee  conditioned  with  them  that  they  should 
him  nothing  of  any  kind  thatt  hee  had  ever  had  or  seen 
re.  God  send  my  daughter  Fayrfax  a  good  time.  Gtod 
le  you  all. — ^Your  loving  father,  Tho.  BaowmB. 


Thomas  Brottme  to  his  son  Edward. — Feh  24,  [1678-9.] 

KiB  SoKins, — Since  you  take  in  the  unaues  in  this  lec- 
^  I  presume  you  have  read  and  considfered  what  Dr. 

See  Phil  Trans.  xiL  1013. — ^Explications  novelle  et  MacV^aicivc^^  ^«<^ 
MIS  Animales,  oh  U  est  traits  des  fonctlona  de^VEEke,  %lq.  -  xvt'^IL. 
mi,D.en  Med,  in  l2mo.  ^  Paris,  167S. 
L^III.  2  a 
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OleflMxa  nyd  thereof,  in  Iii&  last  work;  snd  also  ana 
demibe  tbm.  Biolanus  hath  a  smaLL  peeoliar  ti 
27kfM&«t,"  in  Ida  Encheiridioii.  Hippoorates  iras 
sa  curioua  as  to  prescribe  tiie  rule  in  cutting  th 
Itefc  is  not  longer  or  alioiter  then  the  topps  o£  th 
Tide  Hippocratea  De  qjfidha  med.  That  bajrl^rs  of 
to  coiit  men'a  naylea  ia  to  be  gathered  from  Marti 
epgnim.  7/4.  Ton  may  do  wcdl  to  caat  aa  eje  oi 
aoiiMBtiiiiea  eum  mdU  variarwm.  There  is  much  ^ 
pood  eipteiBioiia  therein,  and  the  notes  contame  in 
leaniiag;  the  conceit  and  expreasian  will  make  1 
better  remembered.  GtoA  blesse  you  alL — ^Yoi 
&tii0r,  Thojcas  Bi 

Sir  Stomas  Browne  to  hit  mm  Edwtnrd.—r-Metrek  1, 

DsABi  SoiQfii, — Though  the  cerumen  bee  not  8< 
in  yonr  catalogae  de  partilnts  iniemu'^  yet  I  con 
mention  it  in  yourdkiooarse,  beeanse  it  is  in  meatu 
and  the  place  from  its  melleous  consistence  and  col 
dheure.  I  sett  down  this  following,  because  it 
brought  in  after  the  description  of  the  eare,  or  ^ 
speake  of  deafenesse.  ''  Sriolanua  obs^rveth  that  a 
from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  organs*  of  the  eari 
his  eare  too  deepe,  unawares  peirced  the  tympaoe  n 
and  moved  or  broake  the  litle  bones,  and  afberwar< 
heare ;  and,  thereupon,  proposeth  the  question,  whe 
a  practise  might  not  bee  attempted,  which  I  a 
should  bee  uery  warie  to  encourage ;  and  I  doubt  i 
attempted  that  course,  which  bee  also  proposeth, 
the  iinnitua  and  noyse  in  the  eares :  that  is  to  peri 
TnagtoideSj  and  so  to  afford  a  yent  and  passage 
tremultnating  spirits  and  winds.  Bolfinckius  sa 
from  violent  causes  the  little  bones  in  the  eare  mi 
located,  and  so  deafiiesse  followe.  Bone-setters  '' 
much  to  seeke  on  this  cure ;  but  the  only  waye 
strong  retention  and  holding  of  the  breath,  which 
bably  reduce  them  into  their  proper  place;  wl 
fayleth,  incurable  surditie  ensueth.  And,  therefore, 
■^ee  seeme  to  "kno^e  «2cA\i^^  ^^^'^.o^nted  with  t 
rdl  structnie  ani  i^^t^^  ^  *0oa  «asfe^\sL ^«ssss^>«! 
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I  as  have  liad  no  impediment  in  hearing,  yett,  because 
do  not  enquire,  at  least  butt  rarely,  into  that  organ  in 
i  men  who  have  been  notoriously  deaf,  wee  may  bee 
etimes  to  seeke,  in  the  particular  causes  of  deafiaesse ; 
therefore  very  reasonable  it  is,  that  wee  should  more 
Q  embrace  or  seeke  out  such  opportunities.    For  hereby 

might  behold  the  tympane  too  thick  or  double  in 
e,  the  chord  or  bones  not  rightly  ordered,  the  fenea- 
cnr  windowes,  cochlea  or  lahyrinthtia  ill-conformed  in 
xrs;  with  other  particular  causes,  which  might  induce 
»fiiesse  from  nativity."  You  may  adde  some  other^. 
efects  in  the  auditory  nerves. 

presume  my  cosen  Barker  is  come  to  London,  mj 
ible  service  unto  him.  I  find  Mr.  Ghiy  in  the  catar 
le  of  the  elected.  Though  the  common  letters,  which 
e  from  London,  come  not  to  Norwich  till  Tuesday 
oing,  yet  the  newes  letters  of  coffie  bowses  come  to* 
m  Monday,  by  noone,  as  being  brought  on  purpose 
I  Beckles,  where  the  Yarmouth  post  leaveth  them. 
>  heare  by  them,  that  the  king  approveth  not  the 
leer;  and  have  the  king  and  chancellor's  speechea. 
resume  there  was  a  good  appearance  at  the  new  the- 
y  especially  of  such  who  understand  Latin.  Gt)d  send 
daughter  Pairfax  a  good  delrveir.  Qod  blesse  my 
{hter  Browne,  and  you  all. — Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  BBowui:. 

•  Tkoma9  JSrowne  to  his  son  Udward, — April  2,  [1679.] 

i!EABi  SoKNE, — ^You  did  well  to  observe  Ginseng.  All 
ick  rarities,  and  especially  of  the  east,  the  East  India 
e  having  encreased,  are  brought  in  England,  and  the 
I  profitt  made  thereof.  Of  this  plant  Eircherus  writeth 
lis  China  illtistrata,  pag.  178,  cap.  "  De  JSxoticis  China 
rf«."  I  perceive  you  are  litle  acquainted  with  our 
jblk  aiSayres ;  and  knowe  not  the  late  differences.  Sir 
n  Hobort  com^yne  of  some  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
tion,  and  petiond  the  howse  about  it ;  and  delivered  my 
d  Yarmouth  mv  Lord  Lieutenant's  lett^,  which  hee  is 
L  to  have  writt  m  the  behalf  of  Sir  Chrieto^bist  Cj*(ii^<cic^ 
Sir  Neville  C&telyn,  which  was  coii&txu<ba  %&  ^>i)ttwiBfiB!s?> 
%  and  sett  the  bowse  in  sucli  a  laieat,  tTaafc  ^Jcverj  V^A."^^^ 

2a  2 
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to  have  been  presently  dismissed  the  howse.  Botttl 
farther  examination  is  appoynted  about  a  fortnight  beaai 
and  many  thinck  there  will  bee  a  newe  election.  viThalil 
bee  the  issue  wee  knowe  not,  yett  wee  heare  Sir  CM 
Galthorp  fell  sick  last  weeke,  of  the  small  pox.  I  tbink  U 
lodgeth  in  Westminster.  If  the  election  oee  made  a^api 
'tis  'sayd  parties  will  stand  agayne.  Mr.  Yerdon,  keepingn 
rule  and  travelling  about,  hath  his  ague  agayne,  and  iKi 
withstanding  intends  to  go  to  Thetford  assises,  onThundaf 
I  dought  these  election  businesses,  and  the  charge  thatiDff 
go  along  with  it,  doth  something  discompose  his  mind.  1 
perceive  you  are  yet  at  some  uncertainte  of  a  jmliH 
lecture,  butt  bee  provided,  for  'tis  very  likely  they  will  hw 
one.  An  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Shadwell,  was  with  m  I 
Norwich ;  hee  speaketh  well  of  you,  butt  wisheth  you  ^ 
not  over  modest  in  this  world,  where  that  virtue  is  litletf 
teemed.  I  am  afraid  that  .unseasonable  qualitie  makes  ]^ 
decline  the  friendshippe  of  my  Lord  B.  of  London,  ™ 
others  would  thinck  themselves  happy  in.  Some  say  til 
Mrs.  Harmin  is  much  better,  butt  a  weeke  ago  they  flj 
shee  was  in  a  consumption,,  and  sum  decline  in  it.  It« 
expected  every  post  that  the  parliament  would  be  disaolfB 
or  prorogued,  which  cannot  now  bee  so  expected,  becanse 
proclamation  is  published  for  a  fast.*  My  service  to  « 
cosen  Barker,  cosen  Hobbes,  and  cosens  Cradock.  I  wf 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  preched  at  the  Torkfllfl 
[Feast],  December  3,  which  hee  dedicates  to  the  tvdi 
stewards  of  the  company.  Wee  have  not  seen  DolSfl^ 
yett.  Tom  remembers  his  duty  and  love  to  his  sister,  ft 
blesse  you. 

Sir  Thomas  Brormte  to  his  son  Edward, — April  25,  [16B 

Dear  Sonne, — Most  of  our  gentlemen  and  wittnessesot 
coming  the  election,  are  ether  returned  or  return  to  mon« 
The  day  of  election,  for  a  new  choyce  of  the  knighti : 
Norfolk  will  be  on  Monday  come  sevenight.  Sir  John  I 
bart,  Sir  Christopher  Calthorpe,  and  Sir  Neville  Citt! 
stand  agayne,  aai  \?[ie^  ^^^ay"^  also  Mr.  Windham  of  1 
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t^ge.^  There  is  like  to  bee  very  great  endeavouring  for  the 
tcea^  which  will  still  keep  open  divisions  which  were  too 
ie  before,  and  make  it  a  countrey  of  Q-uelphs  and 
^bellines.  I  am  sorry  to  find  my  Lord  of  Aylesbury  left 
b  of  the  list  of  the  privie  counsell,  hee  beeing  so  worthy 
3  able  a;  person,  and  so  well  qualified  for  the  publick  good. 
131  presents  his  duty ;  my  love  and  blessing  unto  you  all. — 
►tir  loving  father,  Tno.  Beownb. 

w  Thomas  Browne  io  his  son  Udward. — April  28,  [1679.] 

Deab  Sonne, — A  Norwich  man  in  London,  sent  a  letter 
•lier  to  a  friend  to  this  effect,  that  being  at  a  coffie  howse, 
B  sawe  Mr.  Bob.  Bendish,  in  a  high  distraction,  breaking 
Kidowes,  and  doing  outrageous  things,  so  that  they  were 
^Tie  to  laye  hold  of  him ;  what  became  of  him  afterwards 
e  sayth  nothing.  This  came  to  his  father's  eare,  who  is 
:ich  troubled  at  it,  butt  can  do  very  litle  for  him,  having 
^n  at  great  charges  for  him  before.  'Now  if  you  heare  of 
•jr  such  distraction,  or  what  is  become  of  him,  you  may 
^e  a  touch  therof  in  any  of  your  letters,  butt  I  would  not 
^  you  to  bee  buisine  therein ;  but  I  heare  my  brother 
^ndish  hath  allreadie  writt  to  a  friend  to  informe  him  of  the 
tith  thereof,  which  is  like  to  bee  done  before  you  can  say 
Ly  thing  in  a  letter  from  London.  These  are  the  sad  ends 
'  many  dissolute  and  governless  persons,  who,  if  they  bee 

*  a  sheepish  temper,  runne  into  melancholy  or  futaiiy,  and 
[they]  prove  haughtie  and  obstinate  into  a  maniacal  mad- 

ftsse.  I  am  glad  you  left  Madame  Cropley  better,  you  had 
le  opportunity  to  see  the  shipps  and  forts  upon  the  river. 
4im  glad  there  is  so  strong  a  shippe  built  at  "Wolleige, 
id  a  large  shippe  a  second  rate,  I  wish  we  had  half  a  dozen 
?  them.  The  bill  against  popery  is  intended  to  be  very 
svere,^  but  the  howse  of  Lords  will  moderate  it :  and 
hether  the  king  will  allowe  of  it,  it  is  yet  nncertaine,  or 

*  The  lionse  had  after  long  delays,  decided  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  that 
Hke  of  the  candidates  were  duly  elected,  and  fresh  writs  were  accord- 
gly  issued  on  the  22d.  But  before  the  new  members  had  time  to  take 
eir  seats,  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
onty  of  Norfolk  was  not  represented  in  that  Parliament. 

*  A  bill  for  the  more  speedy  conviction  oi  "Po^^  x^^TsaajoXa  '^^a 
ought  in  imd  read  a  £r8t  time  March  27. 
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what  esacntioii  Aero  will  bee  of  iii,  ms^yet  boe  ii  doMI 
13ie  defisirixig  of  Om  trial  of  our  -elecbcRL  nmf  mAw^ 
mode  iihe  ffentlemen  wlio  who  went  up  fijr  witiie^n^wiili 
enerease  ^char^andhoiriiiajtbeniriUbeedetenw 
ue  butt  unoeartuBe.  Maaixj  is  the  day  apfogfited,  W 
wbetJier  it  will  not  be  putt  off  to  a&rijier  di^mvMI 
doiftbt.^  Litle  Tent  oomes  loaded  from  Ae  &yie  iUi  if 
and  wishes  his  sister  had  some  of  them.  Godbk»}* 
all.    I  rest  your  loying  fathw,  Thomas  Bbowil 

Take  notice  of  the  sea  horse  akmne. 


^Sir  liMMM  Brmomio  Ms  Mn  Edum^.—MKy  7,  [1679.] 

Dear  Sohks, — ^It  is  not  well  eontriaed  by  liie  dm*! 
geons  that  yon  are  at  troch  Tncertainties  about  your  lectBRij 
azid  it  wSl  Dee  very  ineonuenient  to  beginne  t£e  lectarail j 
Saturday,  by  reason  of  Sunday  intenieni&g,  and  ihe  m\ 
kee^nng  of  the  body  in  this  warme  and  moyst  weHier.  Ml 
I  remember  you  read  so  onoe  before,  butt;  with  some  iwl 
uemency.  Our  election  was  the  last  Monday.  The  cfl»l 
petitors  were  the  former  elected  Sir  Ghiistopher  CaH;M| 
and  Sir  Neuille  Catelyn,  and  Sir  John  Hobart  and  IR 
"Windham.  I  neuer  obserued  so  great  a  number  of  peo^ 
who  came  to  giue  their  voyces ;  but  all  was  ciuiUy  canrp 
at  the  hill,  and  I  do  not  heare  of  any  rude  or  ynhandsooi 
caryadge,  the  competitors  hauing  the  weeke  before  wJj 
downe  rules  and  agreed  upon  articles  for  their  regular  tf 
quiet  proceeding.  They  came  not  down  from  the  hillTiid 
eleven  o'clocke  at  night.  Sir  John  Hobart  and  Sir  Ncml 
Catelyn  caryed  it,  and  were  caryed  on  chayres  about  tt 
market  place  after  eleuen  o'clock,  with  trumpets  and  torcbe 
candles  Deing  lighted  at  windowes,  and  the  markett  ^ 
full  of  people.  Dr.  Brady  was  with  mee  that  day,  wl 
presents  his  seruice  and  speakes  well  of  you,  and  sayth  he 

®  On  the  21st  April,  the  house  had  snmmoned  Mr.  Verdun,  uwh 

sheriff  of  Norfolk,  "to  answer  his  miscarriages  and  ill  practices  iiid«c 

ing  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk."    "nie  said  examination  wm  r 

peatedly  postponed,  'till  the  new  election  had  taken  place,  and  John  Jf 

the  high  sheriff,  having  refused  to  make  a  return,  was  ordered,  oa  4 

12th  of  May,  to  be  taken  into  custody.     On  the  24th,   Sir  T.  Hue 

petition  against  Bit  3 .  '&.^%ct'%  r^tum  was  presented,  and  on  theSTIl 

parliament  "was  adjoMme^,  a^>  VJs^aX,  -uw^asa  ^1  *^^  ^\5;fi.tlon8  was  en 

settled. 
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constant  auditor,  and  sayih.  yours  «re  Teiy  good 
md  proper  to  the  intention,  as  beang  yeaey  good 
ible,  which  they  haue  rarely  been  ioamBrly.  HJee 
Sir  Thomas  Hare,  of  Stowe,  Sir  Bialph  Hare's 
d  not  long  of  age.  Sir  Thomas  was  of  Gaiiiis 
and  brought,  they  say,  four  (^handled  for  Sir 
md  Sir  Christopher,^  and  Dr.  Brady  broogbb 
3r  nineteen  from  Cambridge,  schollars,  who  were 
3  in  Norfolk.  These  were  tl^  number  of  the  yoyoes. 

Sir  John  Hobart    -    -    •    3417 

Sir  NeuiUe  Catelyn     -    -     3310  ^ 

Sir  Christopher  Oalthoi^  -    3174 

Mr.  Windham  ....  2898 
remember  sadk  a  great  poll.  I  could  not  bat(t 
he  grekt  number  of  horses  which  were  in  the 
d  oonoeiue  there  might  Jiaiie  beeo.  five  or  «ix 
which  in  time  of  need  might  seme  for  dra- 
fses;  beside  a  greak  number  of  coaek  horses^ 
;ood  sadle  horses  of  the  better  sort.  Wine  wee 
butt  sack  and  E>henish,  except  some  made  proui- 
iof  before  hand,  butt  there  was  a  strange  con- 
of  beere  and  bread  and  cakes,  abundance  of 
;pt  in  the  maxkett  place,  and  laye  Hke  flodcs  of 
nd  about  the  crosse.  My  wi&  sent  the  receit  for 
ces,  and  they  are  comfortable  to  the  stomack,  es> 
winter,  but  they  must  be  eaten  moderately,  &r 
they  may  heartbume,  as  I  hmie  sometimes  found, 
riding  upon  them.  Tom  presents  his  duty.  God 
alL — ^Tour  louing  fattier,  TflO.  Bbowke. 


nas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward,  May  29,  [167^.] 

5oyyE, — Mr.  Alderman  Wisse  went  tiiis  day  te 
rith  his  wife,  whose  brother,  Mr.Utting,  keeps  the 
agon,  at  Bishopsgate.  By  him  I  sent  a  letter,  and 
X,  and  therein  an  East  India  drugge  called  gebets 
or  cussum  sehets.^    It  was  brought  from  the  East 

mas  Hare  and  others  petitioned  the  Houie,  but  unsiieeess^ 
it  the  return  of  Sir  John  Hobart. 

[y  salep,  the  roots  of  ordiia,  whic^  T€n4«K%NVi)wK  ^vfr*;  ^Ckn.^*. 
U3,  and  18  imported  threaded  on  Btcv[ig,<&  \io\»  xviK:^^  «»*  ^ 
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Indies  by  order  from  Mr.  Tho.  Peirce,  who  liveft  i 
Norwich,  1663,  who  gave  mee  some  diyers  ^6arefi|K 
Hee  sayth  that  there  was  considerable  qnantitie  ivoip 
into  England ;  butt  not  being  a  good  oommodiiy,  ^  * 
«ent  ba<Sc  agajme ;  butt  he .  reserved  a  box  full,  vImh' 
these  I  send  were  a  part,  hee  sayth  they  in  those  eooniiit 
thicken  broath  with  it,  and  it  serveth  to  make  geUin  I 
never  tried  it  nor  knowe  whether  it  bee  wholsome,  for  Aif 
looke  a  little  like  Ahouai  Theveti,  or  Indian  monis  bd^  A 
Gerard  or  Johnson's  herball,  ^hich  are  sayd  to  beeptf* 
sonous.  I  s^nd  them  unto  you  because  you  being  i^ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  East  India  Coinpaaj,  jou  if 
enquire  about  it  and  satisfie  yourself  as  well  as  you  cUt* 

Srnaps  few  knowe  it,  and  'tis  good  to  know  all  Ud^' 
uggs  and  simples.  In  the  list  of  commodities  1hob|^ 
over  £rom  the  East  Indies,  1678,  I  find  among  t^  itfft 
tincal  and  toothanage,^  set  downe  thus ;  105^,920  toothfl^l 
49,610  tuicaL  Enquire  also  what  these  are,  and  majgflttl 
sample  of  them. 

Mr.  John  Jaye,  our  high  sheriffe,  was  sent  for  bjr* 
Howse  of  Commons,  for  not  sending  the  writts  or  vritffljl 
certifying  those  who  were  elected  in  good  time;  buttl*» 
fell  sick,  before  the  pursuivant  came  in  Norwich,  of  a  fe^ 
and  so  the  pursuivant  was  fayne  to  retume  this  daje  • 
yesterday,  with  a  certificate  of  his  inability  to  take  sucki 
journey,  and  a  promise  that  when  hee  shall  bee  able,!* 
will  bee  ready  to  come  up,  if  they  thinck  fitt,  butt  Sir  J(i> 
Hobart  and  Sir  Neville  Catelyn  are  now  admitted  into  p 
howse,  and  probably  hee  wiU  hear  no  more  of  it.  Idow 
yet  heare  that  Mr.  Verdon  and  Dr.  Hylliard  are  dischargei 
Mrs.  Verdon  went  to  London,  to  have  her  sonne  toucWl 
if  you  see  her,  remember  my  service.  She  was  very  earned 
to  have  her  litle  sonne  touched,  being  very  hard  to  admits 
medicines. — Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  Beo^^- 

My  service  to  Mr.  Deane  and  his  lady,  and  to  ^ 

the  figures  here  referred  to.    It  has  never  been  much  used  in  Eng^ 
— NoU  by  Mr,  Qray, 

*  Tutenage,  ca\\.ed.m\li[u%QQ\\iitrY  zinc. — Gray,  ^^ 

*  They  were  Buamioiie^  V>  ^«k  \i«vx\»  oti*^^  ^Ki^i^<?«.i  of  the  K*"" 
election. 
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as,  when  you  see  him ;  my  cosens  Cradock,  cosens 
J,  and  all  our  friends.  Write  vour  letters  at  the  best 
;age,  and  not  when  the  post  is  ready  to  go.  Wee 
a  noyse  of  the  poysoners  in  Erance,^  butt  do  not  well 
lend  it,  wee,  who  imitate  the  French  in  their  worse 
es,  may  not  unlikely  follow  them  in  that. 

• 

homas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — June  28,  [1679  ?3 

.B  Sonne, — I  heard  that  some  shipps  passed  by 
>uth,  with  souldiers  in  them  for  Scotland,  six  or  seven 
past,  and  the  coffie  and  common  news  letters  tell  us 
ling  of  the  rebeUion  in  Scotland,  butt  I  think  very 
ectly.  A  litle  more  time  will  better  informe  us  of 
uisinesse ;  and  they  are  like  to  bee  more  effectually 
fith  and  brought  to  reason,  by  the  English  forces, 
there  shall  bee  a  sufl&cient  number  of  them  in 
ad ;  for  the  rebells  hope,  and  others  doubt,  whether 
jf  their  nation  will  fight  heartily  agaynst  them ;  for 
d  there  are  more  discontented  in  Scotland  than  those 
aes.  So  that  this  may  bee  a  coal  not  so  soon 
led ;  though  it  was  begun  by  the  lowest  sects,  yet 
ots  are  very  tenacious  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
jntertained  feares  and  jealousies  of  dessignes  to  in- 
e  the  Eoman,  from  their  observation  of  the  affayres 
;land :  and  are  not  like  to  bee  quieted  long,  without 
lament.  And  if  that  should  bee  broake  of  to  their 
bent,  they  would  bee  contriving  agayne,  and  the 
h  parliaments  would  bee  butt  cold  in  suppressing 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  giveth  a  further 
t,  wee  may  see  farther  into  the  buisinesse.  When 
ther  proves  cold  and  fitt  for  dissections  if  you  have 
unity,  take  notice  of  a  beare :  tis  commonly  sayd  that 

3  hath  no  breast  bone,  and  that  hee  cannot  well  runne 

• 

3  seems  to  refer  to  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who  was  be- 
and  her  body  burned  to  ashes,  17  July,  1676,  for  poisoning  her 
two  brothers,  and  divers  other  persons,  in  conjunction  with  one 
>oix.  This  affair  making  a  great  noise,  and  the  public  mind 
jprehensive  of  the  practice  of  poisoning  being  common,  a  court 
iblished  at  Paris,  in  1679,  under  the  name  of  La  Chambre  ardente 
trial  of  these  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  thU  ^«a  cs^V^  ^ 
manceuvre  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  «i\ft\xa.^%  ol  ^<^  ^^-v^^ — 
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downe  A  bill,  Us  keart  will  1K>  come  up  towftid  hattimi 
Ezamme  thecefoie  the  pectarall  ptrtB,  aiidfsndesvmirt»lfel 
out  the  ground  of  Btteh.  an  iy^akm  at  oBPurimfty.  I 
once  disseeted  a  beare  whidi  dyed  in  iNorwicn,  md  I  hm 
the  lower  jaw  and  teeth ;  tia  a  strong  aarinal,  haA  oflkHi 
Binewes  and  teeth. 

This  day  one  came  to  showe  mee  a  booke  and  to  aeDit;  }i 
it  was  a  horttm  hyemaiit,  bla  bo<^e,  made  «!;  FlMha»  hnM 
had  seen  it  above  thirtie  jenre  a«s  and  it  eoflctanfli  «Bt 
many  plants.  You  had  a  rerj  good  cme  or  two  if  TO«kili 
not  parted  with  them.  Love  and  hiwiiing  to  my  oaii^hig 
Browne  and  yon  all. — ^Youar  knring  fiither, 

TmuLLB  Bbovxi. 


Deab  Sokki, — I  hafe  not  beard  a  long  time  any  flitf 
concerning:,  or  from  l^e  B.  S.    That  which  yon  mcmfafj 
MoiisierlVi^3  ^^^Id  bee  farther  enqmi^d  into  aiid«' 
way  of  it,  may-bee,  bow  it  is  performed,  for  it  HMyW 
usefull.     There  was  one  Papin,  a  Erencbman,  ^^^^R^ 
JDe  pulvere  sympathetico  about  20  years'ago.*    Ton  WQT*!^ 
bones  are  softened  without  any  liquor,  that  is,  as  I  wki'  '•  *::3 
stand,  without  beeing  infused  or  boyled  in  any  li^^<>r,iJJ  ;V 
therefore  I  suspect  it  must  bee  effected  by  humid  eihafatifl*  j^  ' 
or  vapour,  by  being  suspended  or  placed  in  the  vapoor,i»l 
that  it  may  act  upon  the  body  to  bee  mollified.     Accorfijl  «ftf 
to  such  a  kind  of  way  as  in  that  which  is  called,  thepH^"!  > 
sophicall  calcination  of  hartshome,  made  by  the  ^^^^''^Lj/"^ 
water,  which  makes  the  hartshome  white  and  soft,  and«ig  J^" 
pulverisable ;   and  it  is  to  bee  had  at  some  i^thecrfP'''^ 
and  chymists ;  and  whether  a  fish  boyled  in  the  b*^  V*^,^ 
of  water  will  not  have'  the  bones  soft,  I  have  not  ^''•JtJ^^^* 
.Whether  hee  useth  playne  water  or  any  other,  mixrf 

3  Papin  exhibited  to  the  R(^  Society,  on  the  22d  May,  16W,*" 
softened  by  a  new  method.  He  afterwards  jmblished  a  '•'■^.J'JVs'^^^ 
subject  :  "The  New  Digester  ;  or  the  Engine  for  the  softening  o^L:'^^  ^ 
by  Denys  Papin,  F.R.S."  4to.  Lond.  1681.  Evelyn  fm  Ins  DteyR  sh^ 
Bray,  vol.  i.  542)  has  glTBn  an  amnsing  acoonnt  of  a  most  phih^p'pi-,  rJ^ 
supper  of  flesh  and  fish,  oo<*ed  in  M.  Papin's  digesters.  -jiKje  wi 

*  Nicholas  PapVn,  taA^cst  oil  ^'a  Y^«»«dmig.  who  wrote  "I*'^!^ 
de   Sympaihie  delend-ae  wwi\jc^  \e»  ^^wiCissia  ^^^i  ^^^^  CinAtiflr.*  ■^L/'-^'^ 
Paris.     1651.  \^---^ 
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Bponnded,  any  spiriiTaoas  steeme,  we  are  yet  to  learne. 
je  steeme  of  common  water  Is  very  piawnig  and  active, 
)  steemes  in  baths  likewise,  and  also  the  fume  of  sulphur. 
m  have  seen  a  sweating  tubbe  of  myne  whereof  the 
ore  is  in  Loselius  "  De  Podagra  *^  a  booke  in  duodecimo ; 
erein  the  steeme  of  the  water  doth  all,  as  in  some  the 
eme  of  aqua  vitds.  Write  aga3me  of  Papin's  farther  ex- 
iments.  My  eenrice  to  Dr.  Gl^rewe.  The  large  egge 
h  another  lesser  within  it  was  a  swann's  egge  which  I 
it  divers  yeares  past  unto  the  Boyal  Soci^e.  I  had 
ore  met  with  an  egge  within  an  egge,  as  in  hennes  egges 
1  turkey's  egges.  I  kept  any  I  found  in  that  kind,  in  a 
:  inscribed  ovula  in  avis.  At  kst  I  met  with  a  swan's 
le  of  that  kind,  which  I  pres^ited  unto  the  E.  Societie, 
iag  never  before  nor  since  mett  with  another  from  a 
uone.  Tom  presents  his  duty.  Love  and  blessing  to  my 
Lgbter  Browne.  Wee  can  hardly  avoyd  troubling 
y  from  the  importunity  of  friends,  to  buy  things  in 
idon.  Little  Susan,  I  believe  is  returned  out  of  the 
utry.  Wee  cannot  have  a  bill  &om  Mx.  Briggs  before 
tnday,  when,  Gk>d  willing,  it  will  be  sent.  Yesterday  was 
i^re  butt  windy  day,  a  fire  beginning  at  a  dyer's  bowse 
B«^ham.  a  ma^ke^  towne,  the  great^  part  o£  the  towae 
i  burnt  downe. 


Ur  Thomas  Brovone  to  his  won  JEdtoard. — July  7,  [1679.] 

D£AB  Soii^JTE, — Perhaps  by  this  time  you  have  inquired 
iher  into  the  art  of  softening  of  bones.  Condder  tiiat 
irargyr  softeneth  nodes  and  takes  of  exostoses :  and  as  I 
Bember  Biolan  saw  the  bones  of  a  dead  body  cereous  or 
(iewhat  soft  like  wax,  which  hee  thinkes  was  a  body  in- 
^  with  the  lues,  butt  I  know  not  whether  mercureall 
Uies  had  been  used.  Quicksylver  brings  gold  into  a  soft 
pappy  substance,  by  an  homalgama.  Bones  were  soft 
*8t  and  solids  have  been  fluid ;  butt  probably  the  artist 
''  sheweth  the  experiment  or  quod  sity  affording  litle 
t  how  to  effect  the  same.  Tis  not  improbable  that  the 
Se  will  knowe  it,  and  so  that  it  may  in  time  become  a 
ttion  culinary  practise.  I  am  not  ao  -w^ecwkfeT&fe^^Kki^ 
should  bee  putt  to  read  lectures  at  t\i\a  "tvcc^^  cJl"*^^ 
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yeare,  butt  if  they  will  insist  upon  it,  it  cannot  well 
died.    The  bill  is  enclosed. — x  our  loving  father, 

&OMA8  BbC 

jSiV  2^ma8  Srowne  to  hit  wn  Edward. — Ootoh.  6,  [ 

Deab  Soi!n!rE, — ^Wee  heare  that  hie  majestie  was  i 
Newmarket  on  last  Saturday,^  being  desired  to  c 
Xondon  bj  the  privie  counsell.  Upon  what  occas 
know  not,  but  most  men  are  well  contented  that  hec 
not  staye  at  Newmarket,  so  long  as  it  was  given  out 
intended ;  for  the  country  is  stul  sickly,  the  wether 
taine,  and  it  rayneth  allmost  daylie ;  so  that  the  c 
versions  are  within  doores,  by  cockfiting  and  playe 
players  being  so  numerous  that  they  have  sent  out  a 
to  Bury  of  whom  a  lady,  who  was  there  at  a  play  ga 
very  tragieall  and  lamentable  description.  That 
heflurtie  gentleman  Mr.  Gotterell,  was  on  Saturday 
howse,  who  told  mee  you  were  with  his  children,  wh 
very  ill ;  when  you  see  his  lady  present  my  service  ui 
hee  came  with  my  lady  Adams.  There  w^as  also  M 
whobelongeth  to  prince  Rupert,  who  sayd  hee  sa^ 
lately,  I  thinck  with  Dr.  Needham,  also  madame  Pn 
who  maryd  Sir  Francis  Prujeane's  grandson,  and  lir 
Homechurch,  in  Essex,  ten  miles  from  London  ;  and  ( 
Wee  newly  heare  that  Sir  Robert  Clayton^  is  cho; 
maior.  I  heare  that  hee  and  Mr.  Morris  have  been 
scriveners,  and  gott  great  estates  ;  and  so  IMr.  BrowD 
have  the  neerer  acquaintance  with  them.  Some  bciv 
in  London  gett  great  estates,  butt  when  they  dye 
have  lost  great  summes  by  them,  they  having  pure 
estates  with  other  mens  money,  and  so  ordering  the  d 
that  others  cannot  recover  their  money.  This  va 
servable  in  the  rich  scrivener,  Mr.  Child,  butt  it  m 
good  to  have  friends  who  have  acquaintance  with  i 
maior.     This  day  beginneth  St.  Eayths  fayre,  the  gr 

*  Evelyn  (Memoirs,  voL  i.  512)  mentions  the  king  as  then 
returned  from  Newmarket,  Oct.  23rd,  1679., 

•  This  prince  of  citizens,  as  Evelyn  calls  him,  had  served  the  ( 
sheriff  in  167^,  vi«a  c\voft«nTfta.Yor,  Oct.  1679,  and  represented  t 
in  the  parUamenta  oi\^n^  1^,  ^'^,  '^^  A*\^^.Vv<il,  and  1705,  in 
year  he  ^ed. 
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aese  parts  ;  and  Tom  should  have  had  a  sight  thereof, 
;  that  it  hath  proved  so  very  raynie  wether.  In  your 
ells  you  say  St.  Veit  or  St.  Fayth,  perhaps  Veit  may 
ifie  fayth  in  High  Duch,  butt  St.  !Fayths  day  in  the 
mach,  when  our  fayr  is  kept,  was  sancta  fides,  a  holy 
in  of  A  gen,  in  France,  unto  whom  many  churches  were 
cated ;  as  St.  Fayth  under  St.  Pauls,  and  others.  I  do 
at  present  remember  any  churches  wch  bear  the  name 
anctus  Vitus  or  St.  Veit  in  these  parts.  I  wish  wee 
3  now  at  peace  with  the  Algerines ;  they  are  now  too 
provided  to  be  forced  by  us,  and  there  will  bee  great 
iber  of  captives  to  be  redeemed,  and  what  care  can  bee 
jn  for  it  is  ^oubtfull,  considering  all  things.  God  give 
health  and  grace  to  serve  him  all  your  dayes.  Loue  and 
sing  to  my  daughter  Browne,  and  litle  Susan,  and  you 
I  beleeve  your  troublesome  office  of  censor  is  growing 
'  towards  an  end. — ^Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Beowne. 

Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Novemh,  7,  [1679.] 

)eab  Sonne, — I  am  glad  at  last  to  understand  that  you 
ipned  about  twelve  dayes  agoe  from  Cobham  hall,  and 
fc  my  L.  O.  Biyan  is  come  to  London ;  her  brother  the 
e  of  Bichmond  was  a  good  naturcd  brisk  man,  and  was 
ay  howse  twice,  when  hee  came  to  Norwich.  It  is  sayd 
tha^  shee  is  a  fine  courteous  lady.  Sir  Joseph  hath  also 
repute  of  [a]  worthy  and  highly  civil!  gentleman,  and  is 
probably  without  a  good  study  of  bookes :  being  now 
iident  01  the  B.  S.  and  having  been  a  student  of  Queen's 
edge,  in  Oxford  and  as  a  benefactor  hath  rebuilt  a  part 
iat  old  colledge.  I  find  by  your  description,  that  Cob- 
L  hall  is  a  very  notable  place,  and  few  to  compare  with 
so  that,  in  your  long  staye,  you  might  have  somewhat 
\m  or  without  to  divert  you.  T^he  many  excellent  pic- 
^s  must  needs  bee  recreative;  the  howse  also  in  St. 
les's  square  is  a  noble  one  and  not  many  exceed  it.  Butt 
ii  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  death  of  that  worthy  honest 
tleman,  Dr.  Jaspar  Needhame,^  and  the  colledge  will 
B  a  great  losse  of  him.     Have  a  specixxLL  c».t^  <ii  ^<^>st 

He  died  Oct  8, 1679,  aged  67.— JS?i'clyn*a  Mmom/\.  ^VI-" 
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(mae  health ;  imdsr  the  piovUence  and  Uesflbg  of  CM 
there  ia  nothing  more  like  to  eonaerve  jov,  and  enaUe  )ii 
to  go  about,  and  wadi,  and  to  inindyonr  patient8,tiiflntfli 
peraneeand  a  aober  life.  And 'tis  not  nnlikelT  tlai  nai 
of  tibe  Dra.  patieiita  mar  &11  to  your  shaie.  iee  lad  ^ 
Mr.  Austin  Brigga  and  hia  wife,  daughter  to  dd  Mr.  Ooi 
the  miUer,  a  good  woemau,  and  a  hmr  of  Tom,  and  m 
kind  neiboura  both  of  them,  although  Mr.  Rncp  oM 
brother  in  London,  Dr.  Brigga^  may  do  nrach  m  ftrii 
All  the  noyse  heere  ia  of  the  new  plot,  aett  i^  to  lah 
nothmg  cr  littdl  of  the  former  whidi  I  perceave  no  coa 
trivanee  can efiect.  lam  aorryMr.  Oadburyiain  tnik 
upon  erecting  oi  achemea  and  calenlating  na&ffitie8,iiid«] 
remember,  it  ia-  high  treaaon  to  caknlate  the  nativitierflh 
kinff,  eapecially  when  procured  by  iH  deaignera.  Sernnt 
Madame  BurweD,  my  lady  Pettaa,  Sir  Will.  Adanu^  tt 
his  worthy  lady  who  went  towarda  London  yeaterdiy ,  ■ 
shee  intends  to  call  at  your  howse  yery  soone.  Eemembt 
me  to  my  cosens  Cradock,  eosens  Hobbes,  Mr.  Nafta 
Skoltowe,  when  you  see  him,  and  all  our  friends.  To  fl 
Sonne  Fairfax,  my  daughter  Fairfax,  Betty,  Frank,  Tea 
and  Sukey.  My  daughter  Fairfax  and  litle  one,  I  belieye 
not  in  London.  God  blesse  you  all  and  be  loving  and  kii 
together. — Your  loving  father,  Thomas  Baoinns. 


Sir  jLhomoM  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Nov,  24,  §1679. 

Deab  Sonne, — The  feverish  and  aguish  distempers,  vhi 
beganne  to  be  common  in  August,  are  now  very  wt 
abated,  and  few  fall  sick  thereof:  only  there  are  very  gra 
numbers  of  quartans ;  'tis  also  a  coughing  time.  ExfariB 
dinarie  sickly  seasons  woorrie  physitians,  and  robb  theme 
their  health  as  well  as  their  quiet ;  have  therefore  a  gra 
care  of  your  health,  and  order  your  a£QEiyres  to  the  ta 
preservation  thereof  which  may  bee  by  temperance,  «» 
sobrietie,  and  a  good  competence  of  sleepe.  Take  heed  thi 
tobacco  gayne  not  to  much  upon  you,  for  the  great  iiicoB* 
dities  that  may  ensue,  and  the  bewiching  qualitie  of  it,  vW 
drawes  a  man  to  tak^  more  and  more  the  longer  hee  hw 
taken  it ;  as  also  t\ve  ructu%  m^yoro^roA^  o^  "^j^a^  burnt  W 
eggs,  and  the  'hast  \>\ffiv\sv^  ^«t  \£ss\j2«i\afesi^^\wSKs&^ 
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0  the  impayring  of  the-  memoiie,  &c.  I  am  glad  you  like 
ilayna  djet ;  affect  but  ordinarie  sawces.  I  tliaiidL  you 
di  for  thepsoey^  whicb  I  desire  to  see^  butt  I  beleeye  it 
jy  render  tne  Mood  more  apt  to  ferment,  and  bee  distem* 
?d,  and  unquiet,  and  our  owne  aawces  are  best  agreeable 
bo  our  bodyes.  There  is  a  book  in  a  middle  folio,  lately 
bHshed  by  Paul  Eicaut^  esqr.  of  the  lives  of  Morat  or 
aurat  the  fourth,  of  Ibrahim,  and  of  Mahomet  the  fourth, 
Hent  ^mperour.  In  this  are  delivered  the  taking  of  New- 
mdl,  the  battail  at  St.  Goddard,  the  fights  between  count 
BcheB  and  the  viaier  of  Buda,  actions  of  Nicholas  Serini, 
k  burning  the  bridge  of  Esseck,  the  Grand  Signers  being 
ILanasa»  the  seidge  of  Candia,  <&c.,  and  things  acted  in 
e  times^  which  might  not  bee  unpleasant  unto  yourself 
len  you  have  time  to  cast  your  eye  upon  that  booke.    I 

1  glad  you  did  not  read  at  Chirurgeon's  hall,  last  yeare, 
ntue  thereby  you  are  provided  for  this.  I  am  sorry  for 
B  death  of  your  neibour,  honest  Dr.  Needham.  I  doubt 
e  thought  himself  still  a  yong  man,  and  so  tQok  the  paynes 
4  yong  man»  and  so  acted  beyond  the  shere  of  abillity  of 
dy :  sedquosdam  ^^nimia  congestapecu/nia  cura  strangulat  ;'* 
LvenaL  God  blesse  you,  my  daughter  Browne  and  you 
•  Present  our  service  and  thancks  to  Mr.  Boone  and 
n.  Boone,  my  cos^is  Hobbes,  my  cosen  Cradoek,  Madame 
irwell,  Mrs.  Bey,  and  all  friends.  Thomas  Bbowio!* 


IKr  Humuu  Browne  to  Ms  son  Edward, — 2^ov,  28,  [1679.] 

BiAK  SoinrB, — ^I  receaved  yours.  I  am  glad  to  heare  wee 
we  so  many  shipps  launched  and  hope  there  may  bee  more 
Ace  the  spring.  Qt)d  send  faythfull,  valiant,  and  sober 
■mianders,  well  experienced  and  carefoll;  above  all,  if 
Bees  bee  sould  or  given  by  favor  only,  such  virtues  will 
•eeme  butt  ccmtingently.  The  Prench  are  a  sober,  dili* 
^  and  active  nation,  and  the  Butch,  though  a  drinddng 
tUkDy  vet  managed  their  warre  [more]  earefimy  and'advan* 
pBouiuy  then  the  Englkh,  who  thought  it  sufficient  to 
■t  upon  any  termes,  and  carry  too  many  gentlemen  and 
^  persona  to  be  killed  upon  the  deck,  and  so  encreaseth 
^  number  of  the  slayne  and  blott  their  mctoT^^'^.   ^twj 

•  PlrobaWy  "  8©y."— Orofj. 
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represent  my  service  to  sir  John  Hinton  when  you  see  him, 
'tis  a  long  time  agoe  since  I  had  the  honour  to  knowe  him 
beyond   sea.      Mr.   Norbome    maryed   sir   Edm.   Bhcoe'b 
daughter,  who  was  [a]  very  good  lady,  and  dyed  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  thinck  hee  was  a  member  of  the  last  parliameni 
Performe  your  businesse  with  the  best  eoise  you  can,  yet 
giving  every  one   sufficient  content.     I  beleeve  my  lady 
O.  Bryan  is  by  this  time  in  better  health  and  safetie ;  thouga 
hypoehond  and  splenitick  persons  are  not  long  firom  corn- 
play  ning,  yet  they  may  bee  good  patients  and  may  bee  borne 
with  all,  especially  if  they  bee  good  natured.     A  bill  is  in- 
closed ;  espargnez  nous  autant  que  vous  pourres,  carje  mi 
age,  et  aye  beaticop  d^ anxiete  et  peene  de  sustenir  ma  famille, 
God  send  my  L.  Bruce  well  in  France  and  well  to  retume, 
surely  travelling  with  so  many  attendants  it  must  bee  f 
great  charge  unto  him.     Dr.  Briggs  wrote  a  letter  to  ma 
concerning  the  hronchocele  of  his  sister  who  was  touched 
Tour  mother  and  sisters  remember  to  you,  and  Tom  pifr 
sents  his  duty.     God  blesse  you  all. — ^Your  loving  &ther,    f-^ 

Thomas  BEOwyi.    V^- 


K- 


.•f". 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Dec,  9,  [1679.] 

Dear  Sonne, — Wee  are  all  glad  to  understand  that  tbe 
bill  of  mortallety  decreased   so  much  the  last  weeke ;  fof  frt 
people  were  fearefoll  that  there  might  bee  somewhat  pesti*  fsrt 
lential  in  the  disease.     The  sentences  of  Cateline's  con- 
spiracy were,  I  beleeve,  much  taken  notice  of,  and  were  veif  f 'e 
apposite  to  our  present  aifaires.     Wee  understand  the  kinf  ^ 
hath  issued  out  a  proclamation  for  all  papists  or  so  reputei ' 
to  depart  from  London  ten  miles ;  whicn  makes  men  con- 
ceive that  the  parliament  will  sitt  at  the  prefixed  time.  I 
sawe  the  last  transactions,  or  philosophicall  collections  of  tte 
E.  S.^    Here  are  some  things  remarkable,  as  Lewenhoecb 
finding  such  a  vast  number  of  litle  animals  in  the  melt  of  • 
cod,  or  the  liquor  which  runnes  from  it ;  as  also  in  a  pike  or 

;  and  computeth  that  they  much  exceed  tto 

number  of  men  upon  the  whole  earth  at  one  time;  though  L 
hee  computes  that  there  may  bee  thirteen  thousand  millioM      " 

«  See  "  Hookft'a  P\v\\oaoi^\nG^CiQ\5i^^\:v«^^^  ^^i'^v'^tes^vi.  1679,  4c.ii  it"; 
which  will  be  iouud  a\\  \>cl^  svxJw^^^-a  Q.i  -^V^^  ^^'C^a^\^V<^ssfe^3^is^.      ^  v 
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Q  upon  the  whole  earth,  which  is  very  many.  It  may 
3rth  your  reading,  as  also  that  of  the  vast  inundation 
was  last  yeare  in  Gascoigne,  by  the  iruption  of  the 
J  out  of  the  Pyrenean  mountaines ;  as  also  of  a  flying 
ind  a  shippe  to  sayle  in  the  ayre,  wherin  here  are  some 
ious  discourses;  likewise  the  damps  in  coale  mines^ 
orenzini,  a  Florentine,  concerning  the  torpedo ;  beside 
Dther  astronomicaU  observations.  God  blesse  you  all. 
mother  and  sisters  send  their  respects,  and  Tom  his 
—Your  loving  father,  Tho.  BBOwmB. 


Vhomas  Broione  to  his  son  Edward. — Dec,  15,  [1679.] 

LB  Sonne, — Some  thinck  that  great  age  superannuates 
is  from  the  vse  of  physicall  meanes,  or  that  at  a  hun- 
jreares  of  age  'tis  either  a  folly  or  a  shame  to  vse 
!S  to  liue  longer,  and  yet  I  haue  knowne  many  send  to 
or  their  seuerall  troubles  at  a  hundred  yeares  of  age, 
lis  day  a  poore  woeman  being  a  hundred  and  three 
I  and  a  weeke  old  sent  to  mee  to  giue  her  some  ease 
!  colick.  The  macroUi  and  long  liuers  which  I  haue 
le  heere  haue  been  of  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of 
;.  Tho.  Parrot  was  butt  a  meane  or  yather  poore  man. 
brother  Thomas  gaue  two  pence  a  weeke  to  John 
a  scauenger,  who  dyed  in  the  hundred  and  second 
of  his  life :  and  'twas  taken  the  more  notice  of  that 
ther  of  Sir  John  Shawe,  who  marryed  my  Lady  Kill- 
',  and  liueth  in  London,  I  say  that  his  father,  who  had 
I  vintner,  lined  a  hundred  and  two  yeares,  or  neere  it, 
^ed  about  a  yeare  agoe.  God  send  us  to  nimiber  our 
and  fltt  ourselues  for  a  better  world.  Times  looke 
esomely ;  butt  you  haue  an  honest  and  peaceable  pro- 
i  which  may  employ  you,  and  discretion  to  guide  your 
and  actions.  God  blesse  my  daughter  Browne  and 
jlf. — Tour  lo\'ing  father,  Thomas  Bbowne. 


Thomas  Brovme  to  his  son  Edward, — Dec,  22,  [1679.] 

LB  SoNTTE, — You  sctt  downe  a  plentifull  list  of  good 
ines. '   Lambs'-wooll^  in  water  is  also  vefry  g^ao^-^^tfc 
stomacks  will  beare  it.    I  remember  C«^\«av^^«i^'^"* 

>  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg  and  the  p\x\p  ot  ToaaXe^  «g>^«^* 
ni'  2  K 
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Sir  E&n.  Baecm's  father  of  Bedgraye, » trile  bigge  mo, 
enee  sneh  aa  exoiticeatmg  djftwHm  aerimmiia  «t  miorm 
ihsfe  hee  va» beyond  all  panance;  it  bdng  at  tlfll^ 
jeaze  when  peaches  were  m  season,  I  wSbed  him  to 
RZ  or  aeyen  peaches^  butt;  before  the  sMnmiiig  heeealtifi 
ftre,  and  found  eztaiordinary  relief  <aid  bmi  p^  am 
Hs?e  a  care  of  your  self  Idua  cold  wealiier,  iree  aei 
BBOwe,  and  'tis  now  a.  proper  thaae  to  frees  eggs  or  tisi 
of  animals  with  salt  ana  snowe:  as  also  howbkodof  flo 
freei^  and  how  marrow  in  a  small  bone,  and  whetkril 
frees  throup;h  the  bone,  the  bone  being  coyered  with  i 
and.  salt,  with  the  like.  I  am  £i>yne  to  keep  m?  adf  i 
by  a  fire  side  this  cold  weather.  Tom  presents  his  dot; 
all  their  loye  iinto  my  daughter,  yourself,  and  all  Mn 
I  rest  your  loying  father,  Thohas  Bso^ 

Tour  sister  Betty  hath  read  unto  mee  Mr.  Bicsai 
tone  of  the  three  ma>i  Turkish  emperours,  Morat  or  i 
the  Fourth,  Ibrahim,  and  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  ai 
yery  good  historie,  and  a  good  addition  imto  En( 
Turkish  historie,  which  will  then  make  one  of  the  b 
tones  that  wee  have  in  English. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Ms  son  Edward,  Jan.  19,  [16 

Deabe  SoinrB, — Since  I  last  writt  unto  you  I  hari 
out  a  way  how  you  shall  receave  Eicaut's  historie  y 
sending  it  by  the  carts.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Gkorg« 
a  bookseller  in  this  towne,  to  write  last  Friday  u 
correspondent,  Mr.  Clavell,  stationer  in  London, 
Peacock,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  that  you  may  hi 
of  those  bookes  of  him  upon  demand  upon  Mr.  Ea 
coui^t,  for  I  pay  him  heere  in  Norwich,  at  the  rate 
liee  selleth  the  book  here,  and  as  soone  as  hee  unde 
from  Mr.  Clavell  that  you  have  receaved  it  I  paye  bin 
I  would  not  have  you  borrowe  it  because  you  may 
allwayes  by  you;  the  life  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth i« 
than  all  the  rest,  aaid  you  having  seen  the  grand  sign 
raygning,  you  ma.^  ^  -^^  \.ci^'3SR<^  ^a  much  of  his  1 
as  you.  can.    1  wonS^ji  ^\«?CtiaT  ^^^^^^tIv  ^n^^^^^ 
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>r  not,  if  hee  bee  livmg;^  there  hath  of  late  yeares 
^  copious  subject  for  him,  Mr.  Eicaut  hath  also  writt 
d  present  state  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
^  majesties  command.  I  have  read  Sir  George  Ent's 
5(*  lately  printed,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Thruston  ;*  'tis  plea- 
bo  read,  and  yerj  raticaiall  done  bj  two  very  good  pens^ 
1  may  give  a  great  deale  of  creditt  unto  the  English, 
being  very  few  bookes,  or  none,  so  elegantly  writt ; 
i?hruston  is  yery  full  of  paradoxes  in  phjsicfc,  and  a 
*  man  also.  Heere  was  so  much  sider  made  this  last 
mne,  that  there  will  not  bee  half  so  much  French  wine 
b  heere  as  in  other  yeares,  nor  probably  hereafter,  for 
)  is  so  much  planting  of  apple  trees  and  fruits,  that 
will  become  so  cheap  that  there  will  bee  litle  profit 
dby ;  the  last  was  a  strange  plentiful  yeare  of  fruit,  and 
vife  tells  me  shee  bought  aooye  twentie  quinces  for  a 
ly;  the  long  southerly  wind  makee  trees  budde  too 
e,  and  the  cOTne  to  growe  too  f(»rward,  and  wee  are 
rd  of  back  winters,  wch  causeth  diseases.  Loye  and 
dng  to  my  daughter  Browne  and  you  all. — ^Your  loying 
nr,  Thomas  Bbowits. 


r  Tkomaa  Browne  to  his  son  JEdward,  Juiy  7,  [1680.] 

■ABE  SoiWB, — ^Wee  ynderstood  this  weeke,  by  some  of 
common  news  letters,^  thas  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  was  cutt 
le  stone,  and  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  three 

lOunt  Qalcaao  Gualda^  an  Italian  hutorian,  who  died  1678.     His 
ical  works,  which  related  principally  to  the  period  in  whidi  h« 
were  nnmerous  and  extensive,  toad  several  of  them  were  trans- 
into  English. 

intidiatnbe  ;  sen  Animadversiones  in  Malachis  Tfarustoni,  M.D. 
ibam  de  Respbationis  usu  primario.    Auctore  Creorgia  Entio,  Eq. 
M.D.  et  CoL  Lond.  Soo.  1679. 
Calachi  Throston,  M.D.,   De  Reepirationis  usu,  12mo.  Lug.  BAt» 

n  the  Monthly  Review  of  "  The  Ellia  Cwrtapendence,'*  2  vols.  8vo. 
•  the  following  passage : — **  The  greater  part  of  thk  Correqx>iid- 
ifl  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  letters  which  were  written  «by  a 
({liion  of  persons  not  now  in  existence,  and  who  am  iermad  in  one 
)  extracts,  the  gentlemen  who  write  the  miss  Msn.  The  neeesstty 
Uio  journals  which  were  not  then  inventad,  y^«Kn:^>^>aA\KcrTv^A^ 
r  persons  appoinied  to  give  ijiSMnntttion  to  thona  '^iiVm^  ^a<>SI^x«^V^ 
tlkfmMtt9m.'''-JfimtAly  Jieoiew,  Mmxk  1&^>  p. ^^* 
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mmutes,"  Pniy  God  hee  may  do  well  after  it.  H 
lady,  about  four  yeares  agoe,  were  at  Korwkh,  ■ 
bowse,  and  they  were  at  Jlr.  Long's  howse  about  a 
I  coneeiue  that  in  some  part  of  tbe  neit  weeke 
bee  thinking  ngayne  of  your  viaitt  at  Woodstock.' 
cause  you  must  be  then  in  a  park,  I  will  sett  di 
particulnrB  "  De  Cerria  "  out  of  Aristotle  nni 
wbereof  you  may  enquire  and  informe  yourself." 
Rutta  are  so  tender,  that  tliey  will  breake  upo 
though  their  side  be  not  broaken.  There  is  a  d 
accounted  by  many,  called  the  inspinne,  which  ma; 
teslinum  rectum,  wch  is  very  fatt,  and,  being  broyli 
is  much  desired  by  some.  I  haue  seen  it  at  some  g 
tables,  butt  my  stomack  went  against  it ;  you  ir 
of  it  if  you  know  it  not:  I  think  tbe  gutt  is  t 
outward  to  make  it.  It  is  a  particular  bitt,  aud 
other  animal  wherein  tbe  rectum  is  cooked  up. 
that  the  grand  signor,  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  ii 
may  alter  the  affayrs  of  those  parts,  and  restore 
the  empyre  to  Constantinople  trom  Adrianople. 
of  the  great  penitence  and  retractation  of  my  Lc 
ter,*  and  hereupon  hee  hath  many  good  wishes  i 
from  eood  men,  both  for  bis  recoueiy  here  and  h 
.  hereafter:  you  may  write  a  few  lines  and  ccrtifi 
thereof ;  for  my  cosen  Witherley,  who  liveth  with 
ley,  writt  something  of  it  to  her  mother  in  Nor« 
tain  Scoltown  acknowledgeth  your  great  kind: 
wife.  Sure  they  must  haue  some  phyaitian  at  Ti 
aduiae  them  upon  all  occasions.  I  was  acqua 
Dr.  Amerst  while  hee  liued.  God  bleaae  you 
loving  father,  Thomas  I 

"Wee  hauB  litle  or  none  of  vitetu  ^uercinua,  or 
tlie  oake,  in  this  country ;  butt  I  beleeye  they  n 
the  woods  and  parks  of  Oxfordahyre.  And  abou 
the  crevises'  haue  the  stones  or  litle  concretic 

*  The  operator.  Frauds  OoUot,  drew  up  so  Mcount  of  t 
which  18  preserred  in  the  British  Musenm,  MS.  Sloan.  18 

*  Woortstook  P»rk,  the  seat  of  Iiord  Rochester,  whon 
Browne  ^im  now  »W»n^Tist  in  hia  last  illneSB. 

*  He  qiuAation  is  <na'M»^ 

*  Lord  RoolwBlrfa\eW*T  Vl^itfil«l^■%o.■^l«^.,■S^«M,'liJ^ 
'  Cceviae,  orCtKj-tifti,  OT^i«.'"-t^-,^t™'*!ii»"^iws 
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vender  the  shell  or  crusta,  and  there  are  plenty  of  ere- 
ji  those  riuers.  God  blesse  my  daughter  Browne,  litle 
''j  and  Ned,  and  be  mercifuU  vnto  us  all,  and  keepe  our 
3  firme  vnto  him.  Tom  holds  well,  G-od  be  thancked. 
iV^hitefoot  is  at  the  commencement.  I  wish  my  Lord 
3  may  haue  got  good  by  his  journey.  Mr.  Deane  Astley, 
s  now  with  mee,  presents  his  sendee. 


Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  JEdward — Atiff,  22,  [1680.] 

AB  Sonne, — I  was  very  glad  to  receaue  your  last  letter, 
lath  heard  our  prayers,  and  I  hope  will  blesse  you  still. 
5  profitts  of  the  next  yeare  come  not  up  to  this,  I  would 
aue  you  discouraged ;  for  the  profitts  of  no  practise 
jual  or  regular;  and  you  haiie  had  some  extraordinary 
its  this  yeare,  which,  perhaps,  some  yeares  will  not 
..  Now  is  your  time  to  be  frugall  and  lay  up.  I 
;ht  myself  rich  enough  till  my  children  grew  up.  Be 
ill  of  your  self,  and  temperate,  that  you  may  bee  able 
through  your  practise ;  for  to  attayne  to  the  getting  of  a 
and  pounds  a  yeare  requires  no  small  labour  of  body 
liud,  and  is  a  life  not  much  lesse  paynfull  and  laborious 
that  wch  the  meaner  sort  of  people  go  through.  When 
utt  out  your  money,  bee  well  assured  of  the  assurance  ; 
•ee  wise  therein  from  what  your  father  hath  suffered. 
Laudable  to  dwell  handsomely ;  butt  be  not  too  forward 
ild  or  sett  forth  another  mans  howse,  or  so  to  fill  it 
t  may  increase  the  fuell,  if  God  should  please  to  send 
The  mercifull  God  direct  you  in  all.  Excesse  in  ap- 
L  and  chargeable  dresses  are  got  into  the  country 
ially  among  woeman;  men  go  decently  and  playa 
yh.  The  last  assizes  there  was  a  concourse  of  woeman 
at  they  call  my  lords  garden  in  Cunsford,  and  so  richly 
ed  that  some  stranger  sayd  there  was  scarce  the  like  to 
een  at  Hide  Park,  which  makes  charity  cold.  "Wee 
heare  that  this  parliament  shall  sitt  the  21  of  October, 
1  will  make  London  very  fiill  in  Michaelmas  terme. 
heare  of  two  oestriges  wch  are  brought  from  Tangier, 
^e  one  in  the  latter  end  of  king  James  his  dayes^  &t 
nwich  when  I  was  a  schoolboy.  King  CiVisc^'e?^*^^^  %r^ 
a  cassaware,  or  emeu,  whose  fine    gc^eiL  Oosx^sx^^^ 
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«gge  I  hsaey  and  you  haoB  Been  it.  I  doabt  tbeteirilMl 
bee  showne  at  ButholoBBW  fkyre,  where  evmry  one  iw  «i 
them  for  his  xooney.  I  hflsae  raad  ail  or  movi  of  Dr.  imB 
booke^,  wbieh  is  a  pretty  booke^  and  ginea  m  good  a«oai 
of  the  lowe  coimtrej  practise  in  tiiat  diaeaae,  and  haUi  mm 
other  obaeraables.  I  knewe  one  Mr.  Cfaziatopber  hm, 
Sonne  vnto  the  Dr.  Lone,  wazden  of  Wincheater  ealM|Bi^ 
who  was  an  actiue  man  agajnst  the  king  in  the  late  mam, 
and  got  a  great  estate ;  butt  I  think  hee  was  fkyne  to  fly  apoa 
the  kings  restauration.  The  chiraigions  haue  made  diojtt 
of  new  officers ;  tis  probable  thei]f  may  agzee^  and  so  jn 
may  read  the  next  lent.  The  long  comes  to  Newmiasll 
the  next  moneth.  A  Yarmoath  man  tdd  mee  that  bee  wib 
Dr.  Knights  at  the  Bath ;  perhaps  hee  will  not  beeat  Ko^ 
markett.  I  beleere  you  neuesr  aawe  Madame  Baxter,  ffiaa 
Mr.  Cottrell  and  his  lady  and  child  are  with  ^r  W.  Aitfp/^ 
they  speake  c&eai  of  you,  and  all  go  to  Londoa  at  MUiilr 
mas.  Mrs.  Dey  isatmyhowBe,bi]ttretiuneawitiiMiirifli|r 
Burwell.  Mr.  Parsons  his  sennon^  is  liiDS  to  seD  'v'f  J^ 
God  blesse  my  daughter  Browne  and  you  all. — ^Yonr  lov^l^J^ 
father,  Thomas  Baown.  17 
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Deabe  SoNio:, — I  thinck  you  are  in  the  right,  when  j« 
say  that  physitians  coaches  in  London  are  more  for  M 
then  for  businesse:  there  being  so  many  wayes  wheirif 
they  may  bee  assisted,  and  at  lesser  charge  and  csie  il|tt^ 
London.  The  Thames  and  hackney  coaches,  being  no  vkA 
help,  beside  the  great  number  of  coaches  k^t  by  prififc 
gentlemen,  in  and  about  London.  When  1  read  6||* 
travells  in  America,  many  yeares  ago,  I  was  much  surpdMl 
to  find  that  there  were  twentie  thousand  coaches  in  lAeBt^ 
perhaps  there  may  be  now  in  London  half  that  nimhit 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  Norwich,  1678,  sheciineO 
horseback  from  Ipswich,  by  the  high  road  to  Norvrid^ii 
the   summer  time ;  but  shee  had  a  coach  or  two,  i^  tej  p 

3  Morley,   Charles  Love,   M.D.     Be  Morbo  J^demiooi  nMlVUi 

1678-9,  8vo.  London,  1680.  1^ 

3  Probably  on  \Jb.e  ^&%>^  ol\At^"Eft«lvQater.  '^ 

*  The  date,  toia  a\w\^fe^,\&  an^gcsa^.,  '^fta  ^^c%^ys^\s^4tfir  WM  F*l^ 

lished,  but  not  oonnrect\^ ,  'm  R^Arwpecitixt  "»*»«<» ^  ^^V>Sfl.  \^. 
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e.    She  rid  througk  Norwich,  unto  the  bishop's  pakoe, 
she  stayed  a  weeke,  and  w^nt  sometimes  a  himting 
liorseback,  and  up  to  Mushold  hill  often,  to  see  wresting 
shooting,  &c.    When  I  was  a  youth,  many  great  persans 
iwrolled  with  3  horses,  bat  now  there  is  a  new  faoe  of 
Hongs.    I  doubt  there  will  bee  scarce  cortex  enough  to  bee 
tm  aoffise  the  nation.     God  bless  you  all. — ^Your  loving 
fiitiier,  Thoiujs  Bbowfb. 


V. 


,0 

'^Sk*  l%omai  Browne  to  his  son  Edward,     Nouemb,j,  [1680.] 

!ti  -  Dejlb  Soions,— Mr.  alderman  Briggs,  my  neighbour,  who 
E^il  car  burges,  went  to  London  last  Thursday,  and  in  another 
•idiacli  Mr.  Alderman  Man  and  oth^:^;  between  Barton 
•rflQlB  and  Thetford,  both  the  coaches  were  robbed  by  3  high- 
^mpfaaea ;  but  not  much  money  was  lost,  passengers  Ysualij 
rlMHiielling  with  litle  money  about  them,  but  the  coadiman 
liMTt  fifteen  pounds  which  he  caryed  to  buye  a  horse. 
lObiptaine  Briggs,  my  neibour,  would  haue  made  some  resis* 
iiuice  but  they  presently  tooke  awaye  his  sword  which  bee 
iUied  to  weare  in  the  parliament :  his  man  also  was  gone  out 
ftf  flight,  and  none  of  the  trauellers  would  joyne  with, him  to 
:e  resistance.  - 
Just  now  while  I  am  writing,  a  poore  woeman  of  a  hundred 
id.  fiue  yeares  old  next  Christmasse,  seems  to  bee  vnderthe 
distemp^.  Shee  dwells  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
LI,  and  we  vse  to  be  charitable  vnto  her,  and  your  sisters 
her  often  some  relief.  Job.  More,  who  was  one  hundred 
2  yeares  old,  to  whome  your  brother  Thomas  gaue  some- 
weekely  all  the  while  bee  was  abroad,  dyed  of  these 
^Iji^imniJl  distempers,  as  did  also  the  old  man  beyond  Scoale 
(■xiie,  who  wayted  on  the  Earle  of  Leicester,  when  Queen  Eliz. 
Mme  to  Norwich,  and  who  told  mee  many  things  thereof.  God 
^Bflge  you  all. — ^Your  loving  father,      Thomas  Bbowi^e. 


Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Nov.  si^  [1680.] 

5    ]>IABX  SoJTKB.' — I  writt  to  you  lately,  of  the  poore  woeman, 
mf  a  hundred  and  five  yeares  old,  laking  one  moneth ;  shee  hath 
liad  this  continuall  autumnal  tertian  fever,  and  there  is  good 
liopes  of  her  recovery,  for  she  can  now  xiae  ^lid.  ^^^K>>3S^  ^s^  <^ 
iaer  bed,  and  desires  a  litie  wine,  which  sivee  co\3\^\jvfiKi\^'^^''^^^^^ 
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in  her  distemper.  Your  sisiera  Bftwe  her  yesterday,  whoiBB 
to  give  her  money;  shee  sees  80  well,  that  shee  knewetiieB 
at  a  difrtance,  and  her  hearing  is  good.  Ecnmexly  tkej  gm 
not  the  cortex  to  onartanarians,  oefbre  they  had  leea  iU  a 
considerable  time,  Dutt  I  think  it  should  be  good  to  giveit  aft 
the  beginning,  before  their  bloods  are  cormpted  by  il^  kogdi 
of  the  disease.  Write  whe&erthey  do  not  give  it  eaiif  m 
London. — ^Your  loving  father,  Tho.  Buoina. 


Sir  ThomoM  Browne  to  his  wn  Edward.— JDee.  2fl^  [1680f] 

Dbab  Sokke, — Wee  are  all  very  sonry  for  the  losse  of 
the  litle  one  ;^  God  give  us  still  grace  to  resigne  our  wib 
unto  his,  and  patience  in  all  what  hee  hath  layd  out  ftmii 
God  send  you  wisedome  and  proiidence,  to  mi^  a 
prudent  use  of  the  moneys  you  have  from  mee,  beside  whik 
you  gett  and  otherwise.  Least  repentence  come  to  bfti/ 
upon  you,  consider  that  accidental  charges  may  bee  afan^v I' 
coming  upon  you,  and  the  folly  of  depending  or  hoping  tiP 
much  upon  time  tumes  yet  to  come ;  since  yeares  vl  ^ 
creepe  on,  and  impotent  age  accuse  you  for  not  thinddif 
early  upon  it.  The  christening  and  buryaUs  of  my  childiei 
have  cost  mee  above  2  hundred  pounds,  and  their  educatka  ^ 
more ;  beside  your  owne,  whicli  hath  been  more  chargeabie>  ^ 
then  all  the  rest  putt  together ;  and  therefore  consider  vdi 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  playe  in  this  world,  or  in  old  tfi 
and  bee  wise  while  you  are  able  to  gett,  and  save  somem 
agaynst  a  bad  winter,  and  uncertaintie  of  times.  God  bletf 
you  all. — ^Your  loving  father,  Tno.,  Bbowhb. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Jan.  5,  [1680-1.] 

Deab  Sonne, — My  daughter  Browne  writt  mee  woit 
that  you  went  last  Thursday,  to  AmpthiU,  to  my  L.  Bntt 
his  Sonne,  which  hath  made  us  very  sollicitous  conceraitf 
you,  because  you  tooke  such  a  journey,  when  you  \m 
wached  with  the  duke  of  !&ichmond  the  night  before,  as  al» 
because  it  was  exceeding  bad  travelling,  and  worse  then  it 
hath  been  all  this  winter,  and  exceeding  cold.  I  hope  yoa 
are  returned  and  in  health,  and  that  the  yong  lord  is  beliff. 
I  beleeye  it  may  \)fe^  ex^fe^Xft^'OoaXi^  ^>^^Qn.  your  retume^  y* 
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should  visit  the  duke,  you  being  so  suddenly  called  from 

liim.    Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Braken,  enquired  of  you,  and 

ires  you  thancks   for  your  kindnesse  to  his   daughter 

.  Betty,  who  was  with  you  the  last  summer,  and  gott 

siiich  good  by  Tunbridg  waters.     His  old  father  died  the 

last  weeke,  and  left  him  a  fayre  estate  in  lands,  beside 

fpood  summes  of  money,  which  may  paye  the  debts  which 

tiie  oversparing  hand  of  his  father  made  him  contract,  by 

borroweng  and  takeng  up  of  money.     I  beleeve  hee  is  fiftie- 

four  yeares  old,  at  least.     Sir  William  Cooke,  of  Broome,  is 

85  or  6  yeares  old,  and  likely  to  live ;  so  that  that  honest 

.and  worthy  gentleman,  his  sonne,  captain  Cooke,  is  like 

to   stay  yett  awhile  before    hee    cometh   to  the   estate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  who  liveth  at  Bury,  cannot  bee  so 

litle  as  fiftie,  and  Sir  John  Holland,  who  is  his  father,  like 

to  live  some  yeares.    These  are  the  old  heyres  which  the 

country  lookes  upon,  and  wonder  at  their  fathers,  who  are 

not  like  at  last  to  encrease  their  goods  by  sparing,  since  a 

eODsiderable  part  must  bee  dispersed  into  the  hands  of 

creditors.    Heere  is  a  printed  speech,  supposed  to  be  my 

Ii.  Shafbsburies,  it  is  cacht  up  and  read  by  many :  there  are 

many  passages  in  it  litle  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of 

tiie  king.®    Though  the  commons  howse  bee  free,  and  the 

Ito^wse  of  lords  also,  for  what  they  say  within  their  walls, 

yet  [it]  is  much  that  their  speeches  should  be  printed  and 

sent  about.    Tom,  G-od  be  thanked,  is  well.    God  blesse  my 

Aaiighter  Brown  and  little  Susan. — Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bbowne. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Feb.  1,  [1680-1.] 

Deaee  Sonne, — Wee  have  been  exceeding  solicitous  for 
ICrs.  Jane  Allington,  and  the  great  sorrowe  my  good  Lady 
Adams  was  like  to  haue  if  she  should  dye.  And  therefore 
■you  did  very  well  to  giue  us  that  wellcome  notice  that  shee 
was  well  agayne.  I  took  notice  this  weeke  of  the  notable 
vojce  of  a  hoimd  aboue  all  other  doggs ;  and  therefore  at 
your  opportunity  you  may  examine  the  vocal  organs  of  a 
Bound;   there  may  be  something    considerable,   perhaps, 

*  A   speech  lately  made  by  a  noble  peer  of  the  teaJbov.  'Vjks^^^-w^ 
printed  for  F.  S.  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  m  t\ie^B^^^Sa.Owwi%^>\s. 
CombiU,  1681.-^2  pp.  sm,  folio  in  Bih,  M^w•  Brit, 
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beside  the  rert,  from  the  frune  of  his  mouth  and  thdAiBg 
Upps.     I  hane  not  aeea  Bur  W.  Adftms  sinoe  hee  ohm 
into  Norfc^.     I  beleofie  heie  haith  be^i  buine  about  Urn 
election  for  knights  of  the  rtLjre.     Batt  iiut  m  Iwm 
writing  Sir  WiUiam  Adams  eomea  to  me,  and  ^elioeied  700 
ietter  and  token  to  Tom,  who  was  yefij  glad,  asd  neaflHfei 
his  duly  and  thanks  to  his  ftther  and  mothery  aM  knela 
his  sister. '  Poor  stood,  Sir  J.  Hobatt,  Sir  Peter  €Reflie^ 
Sir  Jaccfb  Astlef,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hiaire.  .    It  waa  a  hart 
canuas :  Sir  John  caryed  it  bj  a  hundred  TOj^es,  wsntag 
two  or  three.    Sir  Feter  by  sixteen  or  sevieiiteeii,  wUdi  het 
had  more  then  Sir  Jacob*    Sir  Thomas  HJaare  bad  the  ftwed^ 
yet  not  many  lease  then  Sir  Jacob.    Sir  P^ter  bad  Iflne  to 
haue  lost  it,  &jrthe  great  and  tempestooos  wind  woh  was  « 
last  Sunday  sight,  and  held  the  greatest  part  of  Mond^; 
which  was  the  election  day.    The  Yannaotb  men  came  t9  i 
Norwich,  either  by  boat  or  horse,  the  day  beibirey  to  tks  p 
number  of  three  hundred,  for  Sir  John  aad  Sir  Peter;  btttt  « 
there  were  three  boates  which  were  to  come  on  Sond^f 
night,  with  fishermen,  for  Sir  John  and  Sir  Peter,  butt  1i0 
wind  was  so  high  and  contrarie  that  tbey  wei«  fiiyne  to 
retume.     Only  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them  were  so  le- 
solute  that  they  went  on  shoare  and  came  on  foot,  wbid 
made  Sir  Peter  to   haue  the   second  voyce.     Sir  Hotit 
Hobart  was  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Iiynne,  vi 
Alderman  Taylor  the  other,  who  was  burgesse  the  last  p*- 
liament.     Sir  Joseph  "Williamson  and  Mr.  "WiUiam  HaiM 
were  chosen  agayne.     Mr.  Hoast  and  Sir  Itobert  Steward 
for  [Eysing]  as  before.     Ours  are  like  to  be  chosen  agajne, 
as  also  the  knights  of  the  shyre  for  Suffolk.     Qt)d  blesse  too 
aU.      I  shall,   God  willing,    soone  write   agayne. — Your 
loving  father,  Thomas  JBbowsi. 

My  seme  to  my  lady  Adams. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Feb.  28,  [1080-1.] 

Dea.b  Sonne, — A  great  part  of  our  newes  liatb  been,  rf  I  pe 

late,  made  out  [of]  severall  elections,  and  the  circumstanos  I  v 

oi  them.    Sir  Jamea  Johnson  and  Mr.  England  are  burgesMi  |  v; 

for  Tannoutti.    ^ic  ^accka^  S&  ^  ^<^«t  ^a^  Tinderstandnf  ili 

person,  very  civtBI,  Mia.yo\a>KflA^Rftja»ss^»3^^    "^^AiA  Lt 
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£.cmp  and  Sir  Philip  Skippon  are  ehos^  for  Douwich  as 
lefbre,  the  towne  hamng  sent  unto  them  desiring  i^em  to 
Kecept  of  the  place.  So  wee  have,  butt  two  newe  parliament 
Den  for  Norfolk.  Sir  James  Johnson  for  Yarmouth,  and 
&  Henry  Hobart  for  Lynne.  And  for  ought  I  perceave 
iiere  is  no  considerable  number  of  new  men  chosen  in  other 
Murts.  I  find  in  the  newes  letters  that  Mr.  Whittle,  the  kings 
slururgeon,  is  dead,  and  that  your  neibour  Mr.  MouUins,  is 
(vome  in  his  place ;  butt  which  of  the  MouUins  I  knowe 
lot,  perhaps  Mr.  Feirce  may  bee  in  Scotland  with  the  duke. 
[  tan  sorry  to  find  that  the  King  of  England  is  fayne  to 
Bchice  his  howsehold  expences  to  twelve  thousand  pounds 
..  annum,  especially  hee  having  a  forre  greater  revenue  then 
mj  of  his  predecessors.  God  keepe  all  honest  men  from 
lenury  and  want ;  men  can  bee  honest  no  longer  then  they 
an  give  every  one  his  due :  in /undo  parsim&nia  seldome  re* 
Ofwera  or  restores  a  man.  This  rule  is  to  be  earned  by  all, 
tere  diviHis  tanquam  moriturtts,  et  idem  tanquam  victwus 
arcito  divitiis.  So  may  bee  avoyded  sordid  avarice  and 
aprovident  prodigallity ;  so  shall  not  a  man  deprive  himself 
f  God's  blessings,  nor  throwe  away  Gfod's  mercies  ;  so  may 
ee  bee  able  to  do  good  and  not  suffer  the  worst  of  evils. 
Siro  earthem  bottles  floating  upon  the  sea,  with  this 
lotto, ''  si  collidimwr  frtmgimtMr,^*  is  applycable  unto  any  two 
>iicernes  whose  interest  is  united,  and  is  to  conserve  one 
Dother;  which  makes  mee  soiry  for  this  dissention  between 
lie  king  and  the  people,  that  is,  the  major  part  of  them,  as 
tie  elections  declare.  God  send  a  happy  conclusion,  and 
ee  reconciled  xmto  us,  and  give  us  grace  to  forsake  our 
ixmes,  the  houtefeux  and  incendiaries  of  all.  God  blesse 
ou  all. — ^Your  loving  fisither,  Thomas  Bbowio:. 


Sir  Thomas  Broume  to  Ms  daughter  Mrs,  Lyttleton—* 

Sept  15,  [1681.] 

Dease  Bbttt, — Tho  it  were  noe  wonder  this  very  tem- 
lestious  and  stormy  winter,  yet  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  an 
tiftcomfortable  sight  as  to  behold  a  ship  cast  aw^  so  neer 
•oa ;  this  is  noe  strange  tho  unwelcom  sight  at  x  armouth, 
iSromer,  Winterton,  and  sea  towns :  tVvo  ^om  CiwiN^\iKJ^  ^mssm^ 
hem,  I  hope  they  were  the  bettex  iot  ^o\a  ^twjj^x^O^^*^ 


I 
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thoBB  tliat  perishd  and  those  that  acapd.  Some  we 
in  calraes,  some  are  cai-ied  away  iii  stonua  :  we  ooi 
the  world  one  way,  there  are  many  gates  to  goe  on 
God  giue  lis  grace  to  fit  and  prepare  our  aeluea  i 
necessity,  and  to  be  ready  to  leaue  all  when  and  how 
he  shall  call.  The  prayers  of  health  are  moat  lik 
acceptahle ;  sickness  niny  choak  our  devotions,  anc 
accepted  rather  by  our  hie  then  our  death  :  we  have 
how  to  lead  the  one,  the  other  is  uncertain,  and  m 
in  a  moment.  God  1  hope  will  spare  you  to  serve  h 
who  didst  begin  early  to  serve  him.  There  died  tl 
last  week  in  Norwich.  The  small  pos  very  comm( 
wo  must  refer  it  to  Gods  mercy  when  he  pleaseth  t 
or  cease  it ;  for  the  last  run  of  the  small  pox  lastc 
longer  then  this  has  yet  dun.  Tour  brother  Thom 
once  from  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at 
of  White  the  neit  day  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aftemi 
it  was  with  Buch  a  wind,  that  he  was  never  so  sick  a 
at  that  time.  I  came  once  from  Dublin  to  Cht 
Michaelmas,  and  was  so  tossed  that  nothiiig  but  n 
possets  would  go  down  with  me  for  two  or  three  da' 
Ydut  self  is  not  impatient,  you  will  haue  noe  can 
sad  ;  giue  no  way  unto  raolancholy,  which  is  purel) 
without  a  ri?a:i  oil  able  cause.  You  shall  never  w: 
dayly  prayers,  and  also  our  frequent  letters.  God  bl 
both — I  rest  your  loving  father,  Thos£A8  Bkc 


Sir  Hiomas  Browne  to  Mason  Edward. — Jan.  9,  [1( 
]>Ei.a  Sonne, — I  presume  you  are  careful]  ofyoui 
and  not  only  to  regayne  butt  to  conserve  it.  Long  b 
apt  to  begett  security,  and  God  mercifully  interposei 
admonitions  and  rubbs  to  make  ua  consider  ouraeh 
to  carry  a  warie  hand  in  our  affayres  of  aU  kind; 
merciful  providence  of  God  go  erer  with  you,  and  e 
to  blesse  you.  Mr,  Carpenter,  who  brought  the  le 
secretary  of  Jersey,  and  when  or  whether  hee  goes  1 
Quemzey,  I  beleeve  is  uneertaine :  for,  to  obtair 
veniency  of  passage,  the  Jersey  men  come  comm 
Guemiey.  1  tViiipk  ^isw  fei.  -^^VV  \wit  to  hasar 
selfe  at  tbat  time  \J^  *\i'Av  n.  ^araviK^  w  NkjXss^:^ 
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part  is  a  very  bad  waye.  I  remember,  "when  I  was  very 
yong,  and  I  tninck  butt  in  coates,  my  mother  carryed  mee  to 
my  grandfather  Garawayes  howse  in  Lewys.  I  retaine  only 
in  my  mind  the  idea  of  some  roomes  of  the  howse  and  of  the 
diurch.  Our  maior  was  sent  for  by  a  letter  to  appeare 
lefore  the  king  and  counsell  the  weeke  before  Xmas  ;  some 
•  <juef  brewers  of  Norwich  and  excisemen  had  accused  him  for 
'putting  downe  some  alehouses,  and  denying  to  license 
Others,  and  hindring  the  kings  profitt.  Butt  when  hee  had 
fliewen  that  he  did  butt  what  the  law  required  of  Lim,  that 
there  were  still  an  unreasonable  number  of  ale-houses,  and 
that  they  were  a  great  occasion  of  debaucherie  and  povertie 
Ui  the  towne,  so  that  the  rates  of  the  poore  have  been  en- 
sreased  eight  hundred  pounds  more  then  formerly,  hee  was 
lismissed  with  commendations.  His  maiestie  soone  per- 
ieaved  the  excisemen  and  brewers  made  a  cloake  of  his 
interest  for  their  owne,  and  would  not  have  his  subjects  de- 
bauched and  impoverished  upon  his  account.  Wee  have 
lad  much  cyder  given  us  this  winter,  and  now  at  Christmas  it 
8  apt  to  gripe  many,  and  so  hard  that  they  drinck  it  with  a 
ittle  Bugar.  That  which  was  sent  you  from  Guernsey  may 
3roT)ablv  bee  good,  but  having  been  upon  the  sea  tis  likely 
i  may  be  hard.  My  wife  and  others,  except  myself,  drinck 
i  little  at  meales ;  and  Tom  calls  for  the  bottomes  of  the 
glasses,  where  tis  sweetest,  and  cares  little  for  the  rest.  It 
:ielps  to  make  good  sylHbubs  in  the  summer.  A  great  part 
^f  our  newes  is  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  embassa- 
3our,  with  his  presents  of  lyons  and  oestridges.^  I  remem- 
ber an  embassaidour  who,  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time, 
came  from  the  king  of  Morocco  to  help  him  to  besiedge 
Bally,  then  revolted  from  him ;  hee  besiedeed  it  by  land,  and 
fcbe  English  with  eight  shipps  by  sea,  and  so  the  town  was 
taken.  Hee  brought  with  him  many  gallant  horses,  for  a 
present  with  strong  tayles  and  very  long  maines,  and  pic- 
tures thereof  were  taken;  and  there  is  one  still  in  this 
towne;  and,  at  a  gentleman's  howse  in  the  country  the 
picture  of  the  Moorish  embassadour  on  horseback,  as  hee 
rid  through  London  at  his  entry,  as  bigge  as  the  life,  which 
cost  fiflie  pounds,  and  is  a  noble  peece,  about  as  bigge  as 

^  Evelyn  1,5^7,^. 
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Titian's^  Charles  the  First  on  horseback,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Duke's  place.  I  am  glad  my  cosen  Cradock  is  come  of  so 
well.  Tis  like  my  L.  S.  will  sett  still,  and  content  to  haYe 
escaped  such  a  danger.  Love  and  blessing  to  you,  my 
daughter  Browne,  and  you  all,  as  also  from  my  wife ;  love 
from  Eranck,  duty  from  Tom. — Tour  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bbowicb. 

""  I  doubt  aU  my  letters  sent  [to]  G-nemsey  within  theae 
two  moneths  lye  still  at  Southampton ;  the  wind  hmn^ 
continued  southerly  and  westerly  at  this  time  of  yeare 
beyond  observation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  many  mw- 
chands.  

^>  Tkoma8  Brovme  to  Ms  son  JEdward, — -FfeJ.  15,  [1681-2.] 

Deab  Somins, — ^I  receaved  yours  by  the  last  post,  whid 
you  writt  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  made  a  shift  to 
send  it  the  same  night.  You  did  well  to  observe  the  edipfle^ 
for  it  was  a  totaU  one,  and  remarkable.  By  this  time  po- 
bably  you  have  conferred  with  knowing  persons  ahout  % 
your  doubts  were  rationall,  and  also  your  thoughts  of  the 
ApogsBum,  and  how  the  shadowe  of  which  should  bee  so 
fa}Tit  as  not  to  obscure  the  moone  more,  whereas  some  times 
it  hath  been  observed,  "  Lunam  eclipsatum  interdum  penitm 
in  coelo  evanuisse.^'  Butt  I  doubt  not  butt  something  will 
be  sayd  hereof  at  the  R.  S.  or  elsewhere,  from  whence  they 
will  receave  accounts,  and  also  from  Mr.  Flamsted.  The 
wind  hath  been  these  3  dayes  at  south  west  agayne,  so  that 
wee  may  expect  letters  from  Gruemsey.  Wee  hearethe 
Duclies  of  Portsmouth  goeth  for  France,  some  time  in 
March.  I  doubt  the  English  wUl  not  like  the  setting  up  i 
colledge  of  physitians  iu  Scotland,^  nor  their  endeavouring  to 
sett  up  an  East  India  and  straight  company. ^     They  hope 

^  This  is  an  error ;  Titian  died  in  1576.  It  was  Vandyck  to  whoo 
Charles  I.  repeatedly  sat. 

®  29th  Nov.  1681,  the  king,  by  his  lettere  patent,  incorporated  certiia 
physicians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  successors,  into  a  body  politick,  bf 
the  title  of  the  President  and  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

»  29th  Oct.  1681,  Charles  11.  granted  a  charter  to  "  the  Compwijrf 
Merchants  of  the  cVt^  oi  '^^t^svslx^"     It  was   confirmed  June  15. 
1693,  till  wbich  timet\ie  \,Ta.^fe  o^'SA\\Ji$va^'^^«TO»s.\si\ssgv«^^ 
to  Norway,  the  BalWcV,  wa,d  ^Eovi^^aav.^. 


/ 
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to  do  anything,  by  the  favor  and  encouragement  of  the 
duke.  If  they  sett  up  a  colledge  and  breed  many  physitians, 
wee  shall  be  sure  to  hare  a  great  part  of  them  in  England. 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  me  that  he  sawe  2  ostridges  in  London^ 
in  Cromwell's  time.  Though  you  sawe  an  ostridge  in  the 
Duke  of  Plorance  his  garden,  yett  I  do  not  perceave  you 
■awe  any  one  amcmg  the  curiosities  and  rarities  of  any  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the  king  will  send  some 
tf  his  to  the  King  of  France,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.  the 
loose  of  the  Netherlands  hath  been  very  great,  butt  I  hope 
Bot  so  great  as  is  related.  Qod  blesse  you  all. — ^Your  loving 
fiither,  Thoicas  £bowk£. 


Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  JEdward? — Jtme  16,  [  1682.] 

Deas  SosryXy — I  have  sent  the  4  sheets  you  sent  mee,  by 
Bflptaine  Lulmans  eldest  sonne,  who  went  this  morning 
hgyirards  London,  in  the  2  dayes  coach,  and  a  paper  within 
fchtam.  I  am  glad  you  have  putt  an  end  to  that  labour, 
iiiough  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  undertooke  it.  Wee  are 
l^od  to  understand,  by  my  daughter  Browne's  letter,  that 

y  daughter  Fairfax  is  delivered  of  a  sonne.  The  blessing 
God  bee  with  them  both,  and  send  them  health.  The 
fMvd  of  sider  sent  you  from  Guemzey  was  rackt,  it  came 
dol/  out  of  Normanme  butt  £rom  G-uernzey,  though  it  was 
dot/  of  my  sonne  and  daughters  making.  They  might 
tuive  made  much,  there  being  plenty  of  apples,  butt  they 
made  butt  2  or  3  hoggesheads  themselves  for  their  own  use. 
STour  sister  tells  mee  that  they  have  plentie  of  large 
syvsters,  like  Bumham  oysters,  about  Guemzey,  and  all 
tboae  rocky  seas  to  St.  Mailowes,  and  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
diieposing  and  selling  of  them,  that  they  are  not  decayed  or 
fttttt  before  they  bee  eaten.  They  bring  them  into  the  haven 
in  vessells  that  may  containe  vast  quantities,  and  when  they 
coiae  at  a  competent  distance  fi*om  the  peere  head,  they 
aidcer  and  cast  all  the  oysters  overboard  iato  the  sea ;  and 
vbea  the  tide  goeth  away,  and  the  grouud  bare,  the  people 
come  to  buy  them,  and  the  owners  stand  on  drye  ground 
and  sell  them.  When  the  tide  comes  in,  the  buyers  retire, 
*and  come  agayne  at  the  next  ebbe,  and  bxx-^^  \Jcva\si^"^fi5\^^' 

\  ^  itetrospective  Review,  voV.  \,  ^.  \^*i». 
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and  to  every  ebbe  till  thejr  bee  aU  sonld.  So ikBOfi 
are  kept  livelj,  and  weU  tasted,  beinff  ao  ofbsn  mder 
salt  sea  water,  and  if  they. had  a  vesaeUof  m  lumdradiiH 
fidl  they  might  sell  them  while  they  were  good,  beilBlgii 
ordered  allthoogh  it  should  take  sometime  toMlLthflB 
This  seems  a  gw>d  contrivance,  and  such  aa  I  hsve  nefe  he 
of  in  Ei^lana  Wee  hope  Ca^jtain  Cotton  is  got  tfj 
time  to  Ouemzey,  though  the  winds  have  been  oAen  on 
to  gett  from  the  Downes  thifcher,  it  hath  been  in  the  is 
these  8  dayes,  and  it  was  yesterday  so  oold  that  we  eo 
have  endured  a  fire.  Captain  Cotton  intendad  to^ciD 
Southampton,  if  possible,  for  divers  letters  and  deimad 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  lasting  soatli-we6twina,iA 
I  doubt  hee  could  not  pmbrme.  My  daughtenr  hath  hei 
twice  from  Guernsey,  since  shee  came  to  Norwich,  andoi 
from  Lychfield,  from  Mrs.  Katherine  liitelton,  har  h 
band's  sister,  a  singnlar  good  woeman.  I  heaireMis.  8ai 
ling  is  well  at  her  broth^s  in  Suffolk,  butt  alwe  dansi 
yet  adventure  to  Norwich,  with  her  children,  for  fewe  off 
small  pox.  The  warlike  provisions  of  the  emperoor  a 
cmpyre,  &c.  hath  the  countenance  of  a  warre,'batt  the  sin 
iner  is  farre  advanced.  Wee  hears  the  Duchesse^of  PoH 
moutli  hath  found  much  benefitt  by  the  waters,  and  is  refenc 
ing  into  England.  The  peace  with  Argier  giTes<some  li 
unto  the  Yarmouth  men,  and  no  smali  content  unto  aO. 


Dr.  Edward  Browne  to  his  Father. — Oct.  3, 1682. 

Most  honoubed  Fjlthee, — The  salaiy  of  the  hospBi 
is  so  ordered  that  it  comes  to  twenty  shillings  a  weeke:  I 
the  patients  within  the  house,  the  physitian  receiveB  ^ 
terly  nine  pounds  and  a  noble,  and  for  the  out  patknlll 
Easter,  fifben  pounds,  which  comes  to  fifty-two  poundei  • 
a  noble  in  a  year ;  for  which  hee  cannot  write  Ims  tiMB.'i'l 
thousand  prsBscriptions.  We  want  a  good  chalybeat 
tuary,  that  doth  not  purge,  for  ours  doth  sometimes.  I ' 
not  who  invented  it,  and  it  is  not  well  compounded, 
doth  much  good  ;  it  is  this, — 
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.phani  rustic,  ^iij. 
igni  Sassafras  ^iij* 
Appse, 

echoacan.  a  ^ss. 
Jantal.  a  dii. 
3  Ebons  §88. 
'artari  3j. 


Limatarae  Chalybis  5ij* 
Conserv.  Cochlearise  hortensis  5)> 
Theriacs  Diatessar.  5yj. 
Conserv.  Marrubij 
Conserv.  Absynt.  vulgaris  S  l^ss. 
Oxymel.  scylUt  q.  s.  m.  f.  Electuar. 


to  have  this  made  ready,  but  if  you  please  to 
er  it,  it  shall  not  be  made  up  till  I  hear  £rom 


Absynt.  vulgaris  ^ij.  Limaturae  Chalyb.  ^iij. 

Kosar.  Rubrar.  3xij.  Syr.  de  Quinq.  Bad.  q.  s.  m.  £  Eleo- 

)ndit.  3iiij'  tuar. 

nter.  ^. 

lay  be  a  standing  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other, 
use  of  pills  in  old  coughs  and  diseases  on  the 
1  they  call  pilules  nigrce,  which  are  these, 


ulSB 

d.  florent. 
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Sacchari  Cadi  S  lib.  j. 

Picis  liquids  q.  s.  m.  f.  Massa 


cribe  more  of  a  strong  diacodium  they  make. 
Tite  me  word  how  you  make  your  syrtipus  de 
it  is  not  knowne  in  London.  Pray,  sir,  thinke 
»d  effectual  cheape  medicines  for  tne  hospitall ; 
piece  of  charity,  which  will  be  beneficiall  to  the 
ired  of  years  after  we  are  all  dead  and  gone. 
I  electuary,  which  is  divided  into  boluses  oi  half 
*  six  dragmes,  as  it  is  ordered,  is  thus, 


u  lemtivi  3X1J. 
Tartar.  Jiij  5vj. 
ulv.  Jijss. 


Syr.  Rosar.  solutivi  q.  s.  m.  £  Eleo- 
tuarium. 


much  use  of  caryocostvnwm  and  jalep  powdered^ 
so  often  taken  in  four  ounces  of  the  purging 
hich  is  made  of  senna,  rhubarb,  polypody,  sweet 
Is,  and  ginger.  Their  scurvy  grass  drmke  is 
allow  three  barrells  every  weeke  of  it,  to  every 
put  a  pound  of  horse  raadish,  four  handfuUsi  o€ 
rmwooa,  fifteen  liandfulla  oi  ac\xrrj  ^Wb^'^^.^  ^x- 
rraaae,  fifteen  liandfulla  oJ  \)Tokfi5^mft,  ^oA^sSwi"^ 
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bandfulls  of  water  cresses,  to  a  barrell  of  good  ale 
the' poor  people  like  very  well. 

St.  Thomas  Hospitall  is  larger  than  ourSy  and  hoi 
or  fifly  persons  more ;  we  have  diYers  of  the  king's 
in  the  hospitall.  My  wife  sent  downe  the  last  w 
pastborde  box,  by  the  waggons,  with  candlesticks  f 
Pooly,  and  chocolate  for  mj  lady  Fettus.  My  duti 
most  dear  mother,  and  loye  to  my  sister,  and  Tomy. 
most  obedient  sonne,  Edwabd  Bbo 
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l>r,  Broione  to  Dr.  Kenry  Fower,        [1647  P]  ^ 

Bt^lov  Kvttfivi\Ta  [i.  e.  statesman  firom  the  book]-  is  grown 
i  proverb ;  and  no  less  ridiculous  are  they  who  think  out  of 

to  become  physicians.  I  shall  therefore  mention  such  as 
less  to  ostentation  than  use,  for  the  directing  a  noyice  to 
Tation  and  experience  without  which  you  cannot  expect  to 
her  than  U  pipXiov  Kv^epvfirtig.  Galen  and  Hippocrates  must 
id  as  fathers  and  fountfdns  of  the  faculty.  And,  indeed, 
K>crates's  Aphorisms  should  be  conned  for  the  frequent  use 
II  may  be  made  of  them.  Lay  your  foundation  in  anatomy, 
ein  avroif/ia  must  be  your  ficms  Achates.  The  help  that 
B  can  afford  you  may  expect,  besides  what  is  deuyered 
rtm  from  Gralen  and  Hippocrates,  Yesalius,  Spigelius,  and 
bolinus.  And  be  sure  you  make  yourself  master  of  Dr. 
rey's  piece  De  Circul.  San^. ;  which  discovery  I  prefer  to 

of  Columbus.  The  knowledge  of  plants,  animals,  and 
rals,  (whence  are  fetched  the  Materia  Medicamentoriim) 
be  your  ^apipyov ;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  physic,  is  attain- 
in  gardens,  fields,  apothecaries'  and  druggists'  shops.  Eead 
^phrastus,  Dioscorides,  Matthiolus,  Dodonseus,  and  our 
iish  herbalists :  Spigelius's  Isagoge  in  rem  herbariam  will 
*  use.  Wecker's  Antidotarium  speciale,  Ilenodceus  for  com- 
aon  and  preparation  of  medicaments.  See  what  apothecaries 
Kead  Morelli  Formulas  medicos,  Bauderoni  Fharm^icopaa, 
rmacopaa  Auaustana.  See  chymical  operations  in  hospitals, 
ite  houses.    Kead  Eallopius,  Aquapendente,  Parssus,  vigo. 

Bo  not  a  stranger  to  tne  useful  part  of  chymistry.  See 
;  chymistators  do  in  their  officines.  Begin  with  THroeiimm^ 
mcum,  Crollius,  Hartmannus,  and  so  by  degrees  march  on. 

Prom  a  reference  in  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  p.  360,  there  seems  little 
t  that  the  present  (which  appears  to  have  heen  communicated  to 
rorld  by  Dr.  Richard  Middleton  "NiaaBdy,  F.B.S.)  was  addressed  to 
Semry  Power,  of  New-Hall,  near  EaUuid,  Yorkshire ;  authoc  c^ 
rwrnental  Philotophy,  in  Three  Books,  coutOMvivKj  iveua  £v(«n!iA.««^> 
tmeopical  Mercurial,  and  Magnetical,  4io.lQ^^. 
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Materia  Medicameniorum,  surgery  and  chymiBtry,  may  be 
diversions  and  recreations ;  physic  is  yonr  business.  Ha 
therefore,  gained  perfection  in  anatomy,  betake  yonrse 
Scnnertus's  Institutions,  which  read  with  care  and  dilligeiUM 
or  three  times  over,  and  assure  yourself  that  when  you  are  a 
feet  master  of  these  institutes  you  will  seldom  meet  will 
point  in  physic  to  which  }[ou  will  not  be  able  to  speak  like  a 
This  done,  see  how  institutes  are  appUcable  to  piactiof 
reading  upon  diseases  in  Sennertus,  Femehus,  Mercatos,  I 
rius,  ^yerius,  in  particular  treatises,  in  counsels,  and  ooni 
tions,  all  which  are  of  singular  benefit.  But  in  readinff 
diseases  satisfy  yourself  not  so  much  with  the  rememi 
down  (although  I  would  not  haye  these  altogether  neglecte 
with  the  true  understanding  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  ca 
and  proper  indications  for  cure.  For  by  this  knowledge* 
that  of  the  instruments  you  are  to  work  by,  the  Materia 
eanientorum,  you  will  o^n  conquer  with  ease  those  difBo. 
through  whicn  books  will  not  be  able  to  bring  you ;  m^^ 
liiedicorum  est  judicium.  Thus  haye  I  briefly  pointed  » 
way  which,  closely  pursued,  wiU  lead  to  the  highest  pitdf^ 
art  you  aim  at.  Although  I  mention  but  few  lK)oks  (whi^ 
digested,  will  be  instar  omnium)  yet  it  is  not  my  intent  tc~^ 
you.  If  at  one  yicw  you  would  see  who  hath  written,  tmio 
what  diseases,  by  way  of  counsel  and  observation,  1001* 
Moronus's  Dircciorlum  Medico-practicum,  Youmaylcx?/* 
all,  but  dwell  upon  few.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  gre^^  tue 
the  Greek  ton^e  in  physic ;  without  it  nothing  can  be  done  1 
perfection.  The  words  of  art  you  may  learn  from  Gonw 
Dcflnitiones  Medica,  This  and  many  good  wishes, — Fromyw 
loving  friend,  Thomas  Bboww. 

/)/•  lie nvy  Poiccr  to  Df,  Browne. — Ch.  Coll.  Camb.lhtkSe 

1648. 

Right  Worshipfull, — I  cannot  but  retume  you  in& 
thankes  for  your  excessive  paynes  in  doubling  of  your  last  Ic 
to  mcc,  both  pages  whereoi  were  so  exceeding  satisfactory  to 
requests,  as  that  I  know  not  wheather  of  them  may  more  ju 
challenge  a  larger  retume  of  thankes  from  mee.  "For  the  f 
page  I  have  traced  your  commands,  and  simpled  in  the  wo 
meadows,  and  fields,  instead  of  gardens,  which  being  obvious 
in  every  countrey,  I  may  easyiy  hereafter  bee  made  a  gar 
herbalist  by  any  shee  empirick.  I  have  bothGrerard  with  J( 
Hon's  add\t\oiv,  wi^  ^«tVYD&cstv  \  the  former  has  the  cleercr  c 
and  outvies  Wic  o^iiiet  m  «>xv  ^v;\rva^t  ^^'^^^^^c^^^c^s^^f  a  plant : 
latter  is  the  V>e\ieT  tucWo^y^X,  ^^^^^^^W^'^^-^a^* 
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irnuike  aail  ordrr.  Icotaporcd,  nUo.  Dodons^ua  iritLthatt. 
,Vho  dees  vtiy  well  for  ft  short  aiid  curt  WbaUst :  yet  I  aball 
l|M))lirace  Gerard  above  all,  because  jou  pleaaed  to  nonour  Ui' 
I,  with  yonr  approbBtion.  For  the  b&ok  side  of  jour  letter,  I  it 
I  MHnwncly  satiafied  in  jonr  Te^mlveg  of  ray  quxre,  I  confesa?  I 
'iVBB  iato  too  deepe  a  bebefe  ond  too  strong  a  conceipt  of  chymia- 
!  tgf,  (yet  not  beyoad  what  tome  of  those  artista  e^nne)  of  thd 
l;>Bpr«di«!liou  of  the  smne  plant  by  ordinary  way  of  vegetation. 
'  for  (e»y  they)  if  tUe  salt  be  taken  and  traaaferred  to  another 
ooontivy  aitd  there  sowed,  th.e  plant  thereof  shall  sprout  oal 
oven  from  commoii  earth.  Bat  it  will  be  satisfaction  enongli, 
tp  ttio  ^nteat  of  my  desires,  to  behold  tha  lestes  thereof  ghM- 
jioved  in  gUciation,  of  which  expn^ent  I  hope  I  shall  hare  the 
;^|KiyiieiiiBi:  to  be  ot'ularly  evinced  at  soiae  opportunity  by  you, 
l^  Kt,  I  hav^e  0  great  desire  to  ehift  my  residence  a  while,  and  tO 
]M.n  a  moneth  or  two  in  Norwich  by  joq  :  where  I  may  have  the 
i^aj^ynAMeof  your  neighbourhood-  Here  are  such  fewe  helpes 
'3uWr  that  I  feare  I  Bball  make  but  a  Ungeriiig  progreaBe  unlesae 
'J  httve  your  persoQalt  discourse  to  further  and  prick  forwards 
my  alow  eodeftTOUTB.  Jiut  I  shall  determine  of  nothing  till  I  see 
.tfAtt  lier».  in  «hii.'h  journey  I  could  wish  (were  it  not  to  the  die- 
adr&Dts^  of  your  affaires)  you.  would  prevent  oiu'  e.xpectatioas. 
8b,  I  UsTe  now  by  the  frequeoeT  of  li»ing  and  dead  disBeetioDS 
cf  doe^o,  nm  through  the  wholelKidy  of  anatomy,  insisting  upon 
,  Spi^ehuii.  Bartholinua,  Fcmclius,  Columbus,  Veslingius,  uut 
'flapecinlly  HarTey's  cirenlation ,  and  the  two  incomparable  au- 
dwn  Des-Cnrtea  and  Begiua,  which,  indeed  were  the  only  two 
tlist BUsMered  mr  douhta  and  quaeres  in  that  art.  I  hare  liku- 
wisp  made  some  little  proficien*'y  in  berbery,  and  by  going  out 
tliree  or  four  miles  once  a  weeke  have  brought  homo  with  mee 
two  or  three  hundred  hearb*.  I  have  likewise  run  through 
Bcunuiu.  which  I  very  well  allow  of  for  a  peripatetieall  author  ; 
h»e  is  somethin(5  curt  Z>e  urina,  which  I  coueeive  to  bee  a  vtsry 
necessary  piece  in  physick  now  the  circulation  is  disBovered ;  for 
einee  the  urine  ia  cmuvaelled  all  along  with  the  blood,  through 
almost  all  the-  parenchymata  o£  the  ^dy,  before  it  oomc  to  tne 
'kiduTs  to  bee  strained  and  separated,  it  must  needea  carry  a 
I  Uaetvre  at  tay  disaffected  or  diseased  part  through  which  it 
-pMsss.  For  Sfnnertus  I  cannot  yet  procure  him,  but  'tis  sayd 
Bee  is  eomminic  out  in  e,  new  letter,  and  then  I  question  not  bu'^ 
Z  rii&il  h«Tu  hint.  Mr.  Smith  prcEeuta  his  humble  respects  ti 
700.  nad  shall  bee  extreamc  glad  to  give  you  a  deserved  welcome 


to  CuDbridec.  who  may  doe  it,  porciance.  more  nobly  yet  not 
more  hctittjly  then  will— Your  most  ohlijted  friend  and  servant, 


or,  mj  hther  Foxcroll  and  mother  \a  ttiOue\a»\.\o  C     "     ' 
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fori^tt  not  to  tender  t>!icir  bcBt  TVepsots  U>  ycra.  whiok  I  hatvw- 
rjuitM  tu  llic  like  returoc  of  johib  to  tbem  juFoarding  tojtm  w 
quetit)  fias  taet  jonmey. 

Jiff.  Ifrfi-'/H-rar^rr  fo  Dr.  Bmtrne.'—CaniJjritffff.  JUofd.  (UlM 
Oefci.  1,  1640. 
HitNOPTiBi)  Sen, — Tobnowandbeacqaaintedwitby 
no  olUtrwiae  than  bjToor  iDgeniouB  and  leartird  wriliitcs.  wlui 
uan  a  good  part  of  CbriBteadom  u,  were  no  nmtempt.iblc  dtfis 
of  liappincw-*  tke  fool -Lardy  enterprize  of  tran^atingyonrDMl 
miglit  ticoni  to  give  me  some  biiidIi  title  to  a  iiirlbcr  pretdUWj 
hot  it  is  my  great  uDhappiaess,  that  na  amaJl  as  tliia  is.  I  tun 
furfi'itcd  it  already  ution  eeveml  Bcores.  J  undorlooli  a  ii^pk 
wliiuh  X  knew  I  coula  not  manage  witiiont  certain  •lisadTannp 
and  iajujy  to  the  author;  and  after,  thougli  I  bow  tl 

happier  than  1  expected,  yet  I  could  not  be  (rontont  to 

boru  it,  but  must  needs  obtrude  to  the  large  world,  in  bc^s^ 
and  disfigured  habit,  tjiat  which  you  aent  out  in  so  quaint  Hi 
poliabt  a  dress.  Besides,  I  ffliglit  bnire  acquainted  yoa  ni^  i 
sooner,  ^ireaanted  you  with  a  copj,  begged  pardon  sooner  Hit 
these  misoarria^es,  which  now  I  may  joaUy  fear  is  too  late,  Di 
truth  of  it  ig,  ea,  I  have  eome  real  pleas  and  justificaliou  tt 
most  of  these  ciimCB ;  and  hare,  with  impatience,  waited  foriflW 
opportunity  to  have  repreaentod  them  by  woird  of  mouth,  tidS 
than  writing ;  which  iLoped  to  have  had  the  happiness  to  hm 
done  when  I  waa  lately  at  Norwich,  na  my  honoured  friend,  Kt 
Preston,  of  Beeston,  will  aaaure  you,  whom  I  deaiiei],  after  M 
found  not  rou  in  the  town,  being  unnilliiig  to  imntinue  this  iirir 
vility  any  longer,  to  present  you  with  a  copy  at  his  &at  o^p* 
tunity,  which  I  question  not  but  by  this  time  yon  haTerecefftt 
Tlius  much,  sir,  at  the  least  I  had  done  sooner,  if  I  had  not  bw 


1 


hindered  by  a  constant  unwelcome  rumonr,  all  the  time  !!• 
1  in  the  Ijow  Coontries  and  Francis  (which  was  th^  tgf 
le  years  after  the  impression,}  that  you  hod  left  tlui  Wl 


upon  wluit  ground  the  report  was  raised  f  know  not,  but  tbMM 
was  80,  many  then  withmc,  and  some  of  them  not  uakuonll 
your  self,  can  witness.  When  I  came  at  Paris,  the  next  jltf 
aftar,  I  found  it  printed  agajn.'in  which  edition  both  Ibe  ej' ''" 
were  let  out,  and  a  preface,  by  some  papist,  put  in  their  I'll 
idnoh  making  use  of,  and  wresting  some  pekssages  m  }(■ 
-  Mr.  3Ien7weather  returning  from  bU  trsTeb  in  Ptanoe  arf  Ki: 
knd,  AsDo  16^9,  went  to  Nurwich,  to  XHiaiuiil  tke  noctiw  witk  tfit 
omant  aeatinieiitEi  entertained  abirosd  of  the  Beligio  Uedid  ;  M  tt 
hmag  at  that  time  tioia^oine,  "VLi.  '^enYireather  left  ■  book  "~ 
fribnd,  to  be  piesented ^mn ^efin^  Q?¥'^'c™'<™^,>£^^ssft2i.«fte 
the  following  lettBi  fmni  CuiAmA^- 
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he  endeavoTir'd  to  shew,  that  nothing  but  costom  and 
idncation  kept  you  fifom  their  church.  Since  my  return  home, 
[  see  HackiuB,  the  Leyden  printer,  hath  made  a  new  impression, 
rliich  inmished  me  afresh  with  some  copies,  and  whereof  that 
rliich  I  left  with  Mr.  Preston  is  one,  as  is  easily  observable  by 
lie  difference  of  the  pages,  and  the  omission  of  the  errata,  whicn 
rere  noted  in  the  ^t,  though  the  title  page  be  the  same  in 
lOliii.  These  frequent  impressions  shew  the  worth  of  the  book, 
rliich  still  finds  reception  and  esteem  abroad,  notwithstanding 
lU  that  diminution  and  loss  which  it  suffers  by  the  translation ; 
rluch  I  am  the  willinger  to  observe,  because  it  found  some 
LemniT  in  the  first  impression  at  Leyden ;  and  upon  this  occa- 
iosi*  one  Haye,  a  book-merchant  there,  to  whom  1  first  offered 
t^  Oftrried  it  to  Salmasius  for  his  approbation,  who  in  state,  first 
nd.  it  by  for  very  ni^h  a  quarter  of^a  year,  and  then  at  last  told 
lisiy  that  there  were  mdeed  in  it  many  things  well  said,  but  that 
t  iKmtained  also  many  exorbitant  conceptions  in  religion,  and 
rovdd  probably  find  but  frowning  entertainment,  especially 
imongst  the  mmisters,  which  deterred  him  from  undertaking  the 
irinting.  After  I  showed  it  to  two  more,  de  Y ogel  and  Christian, 
Kitli  printers;  but  they,  upon  advice,  returned  it  also;  from 
liase  1  went  to  Haokius,  who,  upon  two  days  deliberation, 
indeitook  it.  Worthy  sir,  you  see  how  obstinately  bent  I  was 
x>  dimlee  my  own  shame  and  impudence  at  your  expence ;  yet 
lOfiing  this  confidence  was  built  unon  nothing  else  but  the  innate 
lad  essential  worth  of  the  book,  which  I  perswaded  myself  would 
bear  it  up  from  all  adventitious  disadvantages,  and  seeing  I  have 
l^ained  rather  than  failed  in  the  issue  and  success  of  my  hopes, 
u  it  something  qualifies  the  scruples,  which  the  conscience  of 
nay  own  rashness  had  in  cold  blooa  afterward  raised,  so  I  hope 
it  vill  conduce  to  the  easier  obtaining  pardon  and  indulgence 
from  you  for  the  miscarriages  in  it.  This,  I  am  sure,  I  may  with 
ft  dear  mind  protest,  and  profess,  tliat  nothing  so  much  moved 
me  to  the  enterprize  as  a  high  and  due  esteem  of  the  book,  and 
my  seal  to  the  author's  merit,  of  whom  I  shall  ])e  ever  ambitious 
io  show  my  self  an  admirer,  and  in  all  things  to  give  some  testi- 
mony that  I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and  most 
devoted  servant,  John  Mebbywbatheb. 


J>r.  Browne  io  John  Enelyn,  Esq. — Norwich,  Jan.  21,  1657-8. 

WoBTHY  Sib, — In  obedience  unto  the  commands  of  my  noble 
fiiend,  Mr.  Paston,  and  the  respects  I  owe  unto  soe  worthy  a 
verson  as  yourself,  I  have  presumed  to  present  these  enclosed 
lineci  unto  you,  which  I  beseech  you  to  Wice^l  «&\vvq.\.'^  «»\^^ 
poBalh,  not  nny  directions  unto  "vowr  >TiA\c\o\\f^  >3tvwv^\J^.  ^>^«^'^ 
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not  taken  the  chapters  in  the  order  printed,  butt  lett 
hints  upon  a  few,  as  memorie  prompted  and  my  preoen 
aions  would  permit ;  readie  to  bee  your  servant  further, 
noble  worke  bee  not  alreadie  compleated  beyond  admii 
additionaUs :  esteeming  it  no  small  honour  to  hold  s 
munication  with  a  person  of  your  merit,  imto  whom 
industriou^  endeavour  to  expresse  myself. — Sir,  you 
honouring  mend  and  servant,  Thouab  owl 

John  Evelvrif  Esq.  to  Dr.  Browne. — Co,  Garden,'Loni, 

[1657-8.] 

HovouBEp  Sib, — ^By  the  mediation  of  that  noble 
Mr.  Paston,  and  an  extraordinary  humanity  of  your  owi 
I  haue  made  acquisition  of  such  a  subsidisJT,  as  nothioj 
greate  favour  to  me,  and  your  communicable  nature  co 
procur'd me.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  I  darepromiM 
8ucces8c  in  my  attempt ;  and  it  is  certaine  that  1  will  re 
owne  your  favours  with  all  due  acknowledgements,  as 
obliging  of  all  my  correspondents.  I  perceive  you  ha 
the  froplcLsma  and  delineation  of  my  designe,'  ^-hich,  t 
the  mfiinite  copying  for  some  of  m^  curious  friends,  I 
strain'd  to  print ;  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  I  sho 
travelled  over  so  large  a  province  (though  but  a  garda 
who  set  out  not  many  moncths  since,  and  can  make  i 
diversions  at  best,  wno  haue  so  many  other  impedunent 
ing  me,  publique  and  personall,  whereoflf  the  lon^  sicl 
my  miicuSi  my  onlv  sonn,  now  live  moneths  afflicted 
double  quartan,  and  but  five  yeares  old,  is  not  one  of  t 
so  that  there  is  not  danger  your  additionalls  and  favour 
sen-ant  should  be  prevented  by  the  perfection  of  my  i 
if  it  were,  that  I  should  be  so  injurious  to  my  owne 
your  civility,  as  not  to  beginn  all  anew,  that  i  migh 
such  auxiliaries. as  you  send  me,  and  which  I  must  es 
my  best  and  most  efFectuall  forces.  Sir,  I  retume  yoi) 
sand  acknowledgements  for  the  papers  which  you  tra 
me,  and  I  will  render  you  tliis  account  of  my  presen 
taking.     The  truth  is,  that  which  imported  me  to  disc 

^  A  projected  work  bearing  the  title,  Elysium  Britannicum, 

of  which  is  given  in  Upcott's  Miscellaneous  Writiyiys  of  J.  ^i 

This  work  was  intended  to  comprise  forty  distinct  subjects,  or 

disposed  in  three  books.     One  of  the  chapters  was  *'  Oftht 

garden,  rfc,"  to  whicli  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  tract,    "  Ofoc^'^^ 

coronary  o?*  garland  plants  "  was  intended  as  a  contribution.  ' 

however,  was  T\e>feT  commuted ;  though  parts  of  it  reiuain  a 

MSS.  at  Wotton.     Otv^  c\va.-^\.^T  c»\:\n  ,  "'  v:^\NS^Vi\A;'  was  pu" 

1699,  under  the  title,  "  AcetarVa  •,  a"l)\acouTv.  i,^  vs^v\^«a.c 
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ict  after  this  sorte,  was  the  man]^  defects  which  I  en- 
in  bookes  and  in  gardens,  wherein  neither  words  nor 
bin  wanting,  but  judgement  very  much ;  and  though  I 
Mist  of  mj  science  in  this  kind,  as  both  ynbecoming  my 
d  my  small  experience,  yet  I  esteemed  it  pardonable  at 
in  doinff  my  endeauour  to  rectifie  some  mistakes,  and 
^  so  vsefull  and  innocent  a  divertisement,  I  made  some 
1  cast  in  my  symbole  with  the  rest.  To  this  designe, 
e  observation  may  conduce,  I  might  likewise  hope  to- 
rn some  particulars,  especially  concerning  the  ornaments 
IS,  which  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  handle,  as  that  they 
me  usefoll  and  practicable,  as  well  as  magnificent,  and 
ous  of  all  concutions  and  faculties,  which  delight  in 
may  therein  encounter  something  for  their  owne  ad- 

Tne  modeU,  which  I  perceive  you  haue  scene,  will 
Uy  testifie  my  abhorrency  of  those  painted  and  formal 
ks  of  our  cockney  gardens  and  plotts,  which  appeare 
ms  of  past-board  and  marchpane,  and  smell  more  of 
n  of  flowers  and  verdure :  our  drift  is  a  noble,  princely, 
ersal  Elysium,  capable  of  all  the  amoenities  that  can 
be  introduced  into  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  such  as 
d  in  competition  with  all  the  august  designes  and 
-  this  natiJe,  either  of  antient  or  mSdeme  tyiaes ;  jet 
ecome  vsefull  and  significant  to  the  least  pretences  and 

We  will  endeauour  to  shew  how  the  aire  and  genious 
IS  operat  vpon  humane  spirits  towards  virtue  and  sane- 
neane  in    a   remote,   preparatory  and  instrumental! 

How  caues,  grotts,  mounts,  and  irregular  ornaments 
IS  do  contribute  to  contemplatiue  and  philosophicaU 
me ;  how  elvsium,  antrum,  nemus,  ^;a/*aa^«uf ,  /tortus, 
.,  signifie  all  of  them  rem  sacram  et  divinam;  for  these 
s  do  influence  the  soule  and  spirits  of  man,  and  pre- 
1  for  converse  with  good  angells  ;  besides  which,  they 
3  to  the  lesse  abstracted  pleasures,  phylosophy  natural! 
^vitie:  and  I  would  have  not  onely  the  elogies  and 
the  antient  and  famous  garden  heroes,  but  a  society  of 
Usi  cultores,  persons  of  antient  simpHcity,  Paradisean 
ulan  saints,  to  be  a  society  of  learned  and  ingenuous 
L  as  Dr.  Browne,  by  whome  we  might  hope  to  redeeme 
that  has  bin  lost,  in  pursuing  Vitlgar  ±!rrours,  and 
igating  them,  as  so  many  bold  men  do  yet  presume  ta 
re  it  to  be  hoped,  inter  hos  armoimm  strepitus,  and  in 
Jl  a  catalysis  of  integrity,  interruption  of  peace  and 
,  the  hortulane  pleasure,  these  innocent,  pure,  and 
versions  might  enjoy  the  least  eiuewii%;^«ffiL<eis^^'^f^K^^ 
id  ambitious  persons  seeke  t\ieTaae\\vfe^  m"Caft  T^iss^s^  ^ 
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our  miserable  yet  dearest  coTintry,  quis  talia  fando^l^ 

I  will  not  importune  yon  with,  these  matters,  nor  shall  i 

able  to  make  me  to  desist  from  my  designe,  so  long  as  von 

mate  my  lancuishings,  and  pardon  my  imperfections.  1  {! 

thanke  you  tor  yonr  discourses,  and  the  acoustic  diagnnu 

I  shall  te  a  faithfull  reporter  of  your  favours  to  me. 

philosophico-medicall  garden  you  can  impart  to  me  extno 

assistances,  as  likewise  in  my  coronary  chapter,  and 

transmutations  c.  i.  lib.  3.    ^Norwich  is  a  place,  I  usdi 

which  is  very  much  addicted  to  the  flowr^  part ;  id 

indeede  may  1  not  promise  myselfe  from  your  ingenuity, 

and  candor  P    And  now  to  shew  you  how  farr  I  am  aan 

my  worke,  though  I  haue  drawne  it  in  loose  sheetei 

euery  chapter  rudely,  yet  I  cannot  say  to  haue  finished  i 

toUerably  farther  than  chapter  xi.  lib.  2,  and  those  whii 

completed  are  yet  so  written  that  I  can  at  pleasure  insei 

soeuver  shall  come  to  hand  to  obelize,  correct,  impr 

adome  it.    That  chapt.  of  the  history  of  gardens  bemj 

of  the  last  booke,  is  m  a  manner  finished  by  itselfe,  anc 

not  oner  tedious,  I  thinke  it  will  extreamcly  gratifie  ih( 

for  I  do  comprehend  them  as  vniversally  as  the  chi 

beare  it,  and  yet  am  as  particular  in  the  descriptions 

sible,  because  I  not  onelv  pretend  them  for  pompous  a 

tatiue  examples,  but  would  render  them  usefull  to  our  1 

which  sliall  goe  abroad,  and  where  I  haue  obsenied 

particularities  as,  liapply,  others  descend  not  to.   If  yo 

me  to  transcribe  you  an  imperfect  summ  of  the  heac 

let  you  see  how  farr  we  correspond  (as  by  your  excelle 

T  collect)  and  to  ensjage  your  assistance  in  suppliing 

s.ions  ;  you  will  pardon  the  defects  in  the  synchrouismef 

they  are  not  yet  exactly  marshalled,   and  of   my 

scribbling. 

CHAP.  VIT.  LIB.  III. 

Paradise,  Elysian  fields,  Hesperides,  Horti  Adonidis,  Alci 
ramie,  Salomon's.  Tlie  pensile  gardens  in  Babylon,  of  Nabu 
of  Gyrus,  the  gardens  of  Panchaia,  the  Sabean  in  Arabia  I 
Egyptian  gardens  out  of  Atheuaeus,  tbe  Villa  Laura  neere  I 
the  gardens  of  Adominus,  the  garden  at  Samos,  Democritu 
Epicurus's  at  Athens,  horforum  ille  mayktcr,  as  Pliny  calls  1 
of  Nysa  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  Masinisfia'i^,  Lyia 
garden  of  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  ex  Homero.  Tlieoj»hra<t 
ridates'  gardens :  Alexandrus's  garden  at  Sydon.  Hier«»n*i 
gardens  out  of  Atlienreus  ;  the  Indian  king's  garden  out  of  A 
many  others?,  which  are  in  my  saittered  adversaria,  not  yet  in 
this  chapter. 
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tme  garden,  Cicero's  garden  at  Tasculmn,  Fonma,  Ouma ;  the 
e  guxien  of  Pliny  jnnior,  Cato,  at  Sabinus,  ^liiu  Spartiamu^s 
le  elder  Grordian's,  Horti  Casaipedis,  Dmsi,  Dolabella's  garden, 
,  Seneca's,  Nero's,  the  Horti  Tiamiani,  Agrippina's,  the  Esqni- 
pot's,  Luculla's  most  costly  gardens,  &c. 
idime  cmdkU  preaent. — Clement  the  Sth's  garden;  the  Medicean^ 
garden,  Cardinal  Pio's  ;  Famesian,  Lodovisian,  Bnrgheeean^ 
uno's,  Barberini's,  the  Belvedere,  Montalta's,  Bossius's,  Jus- 
the  Quirinal  gardens,  Comelins's,  Mazarini's,  ftc. 
'  parts  of  Italy. — ^Ulmarini's  at  Yacenza,  Count  Giusti's  at 
iondragone,  Frescati,  D'Este's  at  Tivoli.  The  gardens  of  the 
3  Pitti  in  Florence  ;  Poggio,  Imperiale,  Pratoline,  Hieronymo 
's  pensile  garden  in  Genoa,  principe  d'Oria's  garden,  the  Mar- 
Pico's  at  Naples,  the  old  gardens  at  Baiae,  Fred.  Duke  of 
warden,  the  gardens  at  Pisa,  at  Padoa,  at  Capraronla,  at  St. 
1  Bosco,  in  Bolognia ;  the  gardens  about  Lago  di  Como,  Sig- 
Irati's,  &c. 
ne. — The  incomparable  gai'den  of  Aranzues,  Garidus's  garden 

&c. 

)ce. — Duke   of  Orleans  at  Paris,   Luxemburg,    Thu]llerie% 
"dinal,  Bellevue,  Morines,  Jard.  Royal,  &c. 

parts  of  France. — The  gardens  of  Fi'oment,  of  Fontaine 
'the Chasteau de Fresnes,  Kuel, Richelieu,  Couranat,  Cauigny, 
>epont  in  Champagne,  the  most  sumptuous  Bincy,  Nanteuile, 
idedon,  Dampien,  St.  Germain  en  Lay,  Itosny,  St.  Cloe,  Lian- 
Mcardy,  Isslings  at  Essonne,  Pidaux  in  Poictiers.  At  Anet, 
lembourg,  Yilliers,  Graillon,  Montpellier,  Beugensor,  of  Mens. 
I.     In  Loraine,  at  Nancy,  the  Jesuit^  at  Liege,  and  many 

ders. — ^The  gardens  of  the  HofiFt  in  Bruxelles,  Oroenendael's 
Usewick  in  Holland.    The  court  at  the  Hagfue,  the  garden  at 
iretor  Hundius's  garden  at  Amsterdam. 
any, — ^The  Emperor's  garden  at  Vienna,  at  SaUsbui^gh  ;  the 

at  Heidelburg,  Caterus's  at  Basil,  Camerarius's  garden  of 
g,  Scholtzius's  at  Yratislauia,  at  Bonne  neere  Collen,  the 
lere  :  Christina's  garden  in  Sweden  made  lately  by  MoUet ; 
i  at  Cracovia,  Warsovia,  Grogning.  The  elector's  garden  at 
^,  Tico  Braohe's  rare  gardens  at  Yraneburge,  the  garden  at 
m.  Tho.  Duke  of  Holstein's  garden,  &c. 
ey,  the  East,  and  other  parts. — The  grand  Signor's  in  the  Ser- 

garden  at  Tunis,  and  old  Carthage  ;  the  garden  at  Cairo,  at 
ensal  garden  at  Pequin  in  China,  also  at  Timplan  and  Poras- 
^omas's  garden  in  the  island  neere  M.  Hecla,  perpetually 
Li  Persia,  the  garden  at  Ispahan  ;  the  garden  of  Tzurbu^  ; 
I  garden  in  Schamachie  neere  the  Caspian  sea,  of  Ardebil,  and 
r  Cassuin  or  Arsacia  ;  the  garden  lately  made  at  Suratt  in  the 
M  by  the  great  Mogoll's  daughter,  &c. 

•tea — ^Montezuma's  floating   garden,  and  ot\vex^  Vci'\&»k\sa. 
of  Azcapozulco's,  the  garden  of  C\xaco  *,  ^^  ^x^^iv  vcw^os^ 

C^nnt  Maurice's  rare  garden  at'Boai"ve?^a.vQ.^T«»^^. 
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In  England, — ^Wilton,  Dodington,  Spensherst,  Sion,  Hfttfi 

Brook's,  Oxford,  Kirby,  Howard's,  Durden's,  my  elder  brotiM 

Evelyn's  in  Surry,  far  surpassing  any  else  in  England,  itn 

owne  poore  garden  may  for  its  kind,  perpetually  greene,  not  be 

mentioning. 

The  gardens  mentioned  in  Scripture,  &c. 

Miraculous  and  extraordinary  gardens  found  upon  huge  & 
men  over  srowne  with  flowers,  ftc. 

Bomantique  and  poeticall  gardens  out  of  Sydney,  Spenee 
Statins,  Homer,  Poliphele,  ftc.  All  these  I  have  already 
some  briefly,  some  at  large  according  to  their  dignity  and  me 


But  this  paper,  and  my  reverence  to  your  great 
mindes  me  or  a  conclusion. — ^Worthy  sir,  I  am  } 
humble  and  most  obliged  servant,  J.  I 

Sir,  I  beg  the  fauour  of  you  when  vou  see  Mr. 
make  my  sendee  acceptable,  and  to  let  nim  knowe  ho' 
I  thinke  my  selfe  obliged  to  him  for  this  cirillity. 

I  make  bold  to  send  you  another  paper  of  the 
because  I  have  there  added  another  chapter  concemini 
entertainments ;  and  I  intend  another  ror  wonderfull 

If  you  thinke  mo  worthy  of  the  continuance  of  the 
to  your  servant,  vour  letters  will  infallibly  find  i 
addresse  : — "  For  Mr.  lohn  Euelyn,  at  the  Mauk  ai 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  London." 

Dr.  JBroinie  to  John  Evelpi,  Esq.* 

WoBTHY  Sib, — Some  weekes  past  I  made  bold  to 
letter  with  an  enclosed  paper  concerning  garlands  an< 
plants,  which  I  hope  you  nave  received,  Imvinjr  direc 
the  Ilawke  and  Pheasant,  on  Ludgate-hill.  If  you 
make  use  of  such  a  catalojrue  as  1  sent  therewith,  ] 
unto  it.  However  for  Jfo/y  Jfove  Intco^  you  may  pi 
in  3/b/y  JIondiavAim  novum.  I  now  present  unto  y 
paper  which  should  have  been  attended  with  a  ci 
plants,  wherein  experiments  might  bee  attempted 
and  wayes  of  propa<^ation  ;  but  probably'  you  may  I 
in  that  kind.  1  et  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  that 
particulars,  this  extending  beyond  garden  plants  un 
trees  among  us.  This,  if  you  please,  you  may  comm 
very  few  dayes,  or  any  thing  in  the  power  of,  sir,  yow 
friend  and  servant.     '  Thomas  ] 

I  pray  my  humble  service  unto  Sir  Robert  Pastoi 
see  him,  wliich  you  may  now  at  pleasure,  he  being  of 
and  an  highly  ieaeTvixi^^TA\Q^'?!J\\s^'fe\a.\5er  of  it. 
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^  gardens  upon  great  fishes  I  would  not  tearme  miraculous 
^»  but  rather  extraordinarie  and  anomalous  gardens, 
^  like.  

2)uffdale    to  Dr,  Browne, — Blyth-hall,    near    Colhill,  i» 
WarwicJcsliire,  ^h  Oct,  1658. 

^HouBXD  Sib, — By  your  letter,  dated  27th  September 
d  came  to  my  hands  about  two  days  since)  I  see  how  mudi 
obliged  to  you  for  your  readinesse  to  taike  into  considera- 
those  things  which  1  desired  by  the  note  sent  to  Mr.  Watts ; 
bat  I  could  not  omitt,  but  by  this  first  opportunity,  to 
"He  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  favour.  T  resolve,  God 
Qg,  to  be  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  terme, 
by  Mr.  Watts  (my  kind  friend)  will  send  you  some  of  the 
8  of  that  fishe  which  my  note  mentioneth. 
ortainly,  sir,  the  gaining  Marshland, in  Norfolk,  and  Holland, 
ineolnshire,  was  a  worke  very  antient,  as  by  many  circum- 
jes  may  be  gathered ;  and  therefore  considering  the  industry 
doll  of  the  Komans,  I  conceive  it  most  like  to  have  beenper- 
ed  by  them.  Mr.  Oambden,  in  his  Britannia,  speaJdng  of 
jtomanfl  in  Britaine,  hath  an  observation  out  of  Tacitus  in 
life  of  Agricola ;  which  Dr.  Holland  (who  translated  Camb- 
delivers  thus :  viz.  that  the  Eomans  wore  out  and  con- 
»d  tiiie  bodies  and  hands  of  the  Britans,  in  clearing  of  woods, 
paving  of  fens.  But  the  words  of  Tacitus  are,  paludibus 
viendts,  of  which  I  desire  your  opinion ;  I  meane,  whether 
ivord  emunieftdis  do  not  meane  walling  or  banking. 
r,  I  account  my  selfe  much  happy  to  be  thus  far  known  to 
as  I  am,  and  that  you  are  pleased  to  thinke  me  wordiy  to 
erne  widi  you  in  this  manner,  which  I  shall  make  bold  still 
>  upon  any  good  occasion,  till  I  be  more  happy  by  a  per- 
il knowle^e  of  you,  as  I  hope  in  good  time  1  may,  resting 
'  yery  humble  servant  and  honourer,  Wm.  Duodale. 

[r.  Dugdale  to  Dr,  Browne, — From  my  chamber,  at  the 
•v    Meravld^s  Office  in  London,  ^th  joiao,  1658. 

iovouKED  Sib, — ^Yours  of  October  27th,  with  that  learned 
ourse  inclosed,  came  safe  to  my  hands  the  last  weekc,  for 
ch  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  being  highly  satis- 
l  therewith.  Since  the  receipt  thereof,  I  have  spoke  with 
.  Jonas  Moore  (the  chiefe  surveyor  of  this  great  worke  of 
jrning  in  Cambriageshire  and  the  counties  adjacent)  who  tells 
that  the  causey  I  formerly  mentioned  is  sixty  foote  broad  in 
(daces  where  they  have  cutt  through  it,  and  about  eighteen 
les  thickness  of  gravell,  lying  upon  tlie  moote,  ^tl<5Sl  wsy«  -vsl 
iyphcea  three  foote  deepe  under  a  new  Wi^^e^^^ona.  culxcLwrt^. 
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cvfne  in  or  near  them.  The  groimd  is  aboi 
the  Qotnre  of  an  island  in  tbe  f£>nne,  but  noS 
to  oorer  them,  as  he  teUa  me.  I  resolve  to  S 
(my  very  good  friend),  who  is  owner  thev 
ftirthor  digging  there  ;  for  ther  are  of  opil 
many  more  of  thiit  kind ;  and  then  I  shall  n 
better,  aiid  what  is  found  in  them.  Sir  TlWB 
yet  eonie  np  to  London,  otherwise  I  would  ] 
of  those  bones  of  the  fiahe,  which  I  will  b«  m 
he  oomea. 

Mr.  Asbmole  presents  his  service  to  y»M 
for  your  kinde  offer,  desiring  a  note  of  whi 
have  that  may  he  for  his  purpose,  wberen 
know  whether  he  wants  them  or  not ;  fot  E 
what  be  hath  formerly  made  use  of.  I  haf 
mndi  faToiuf  of  the  aaveoturers,  as  to  procia 
heaps  of  earth  to  be  ent  throngh,  to  the  a 
whether  any  umes  or  other  things  of  note  aw 

Sir,  this  favour  which  you  are  pitiased  Cj 
tronble  jou  with  these  things,  I  highly  w 
at  your  commands  wherein  I  may  servo  TOttf 


Dr.  Sn>ioa  to  Mr.  J>uaddle. — ^ortnifi,. 


i>&.l 
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"»  a  sense  is  to  be  found  agreeable  unto  woods  as  well  as 
and  marshes  ;  the  word  emwniendu  relating  unto  both, 

"^rill  butt  harshly  be  expressed  by  any  one  word  in  our 
^fa;e,  and  might  cause  such  different  and  subexpositiye 
BMdons. 

1  this  may  be  made  out  from  the  large  signification  of  the 
99»iMit>0,  which  is  sometimes  taken  not  omy  to  wall,  fence, 
Ql.ose,  butt  also  to  laye  open,  and  render  fitt  for  passage. 
«  that  of  livie  expounded  by  learned  men,  when,  in  me 
>^e  of  Hannibal  oyer  the  Alpes,  he  sayth,  rwpem  muniendam 
^tf  that  is,  he  opened  a  passage  through  the  rock ;  and  least 
ivord  should  bee  thought  rather  to  be  read  mintiendam,  a 
i  lines  after,  the  word  is  used  agayne ;  et  quies  mimiendo 
•«  hominibus  triduo  data. 

3id  upon  the  same  subject  the  like  expressions  are  to  bee 
ide  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Polybius,  sett  forth  by 
Gubon,  lOfboreimj^roboinipsoprincipitio  via^m  munivit.  And 
the  gettinge  downe  of  his  caryages  and  elephants  frt)m  the 
I  coyered  with  ice  and  snowe,  it  is  afterwards  sayd,  Numidus 
nam  mwniendam  per  vices  admovet  vixque  tertio  demum  die 
\hanto8  traiecit,  which  cannot  well  be  imderstood  by  raysing 
banks  ana  walls,  butt  by  remoying  the  snowe,  planing  the 
es,  and  making  it  passable  for  them. 
Huch  exposition  is  receiyed  by  Grodeleyseus  upon  Livie,  and 

the  learned  Tumebus,  Adversariarum,  lib.  xiii.     "  Inter- 
ior autem  mimire,  per  rupem  yiam  aperire  eamque  in  ea  munire 
inquam  struere,  earn  csedere  et  opere  laboreque  militari  com- 
lare,  et  sequare  iter  aut  deorsum  deprimere  et  deeliye  reddere 
dam  anfractu  molli.     Itaque  qxd  aggerem  jaciimt,  fossas 
riunt,  yias  muniimt,  militiae  munitores  yocantur." 
jid  therefore  when  Dr.  Holland  translated  this  passage  in 
ibden  out  of  Tacitus,  by  cleering^  of  woods  and  paying  the 
les,  hee  may  be  made  out  by  tms  acception  of  munire,  ex- 
ling  unto  fennes  and  woods,  and  comprenending  all  pyoners 
k  about  them.    As  likewise  Sir  Henry  Sayile,  when  hee 
dzeth  it  by  paying  of  bogges  and  woods ;  and  as  viam  munire 
Ibo  taken  in  Liyie,  that  is,  lapidihus  stet*nere. 
Lnd  your  owne  acception  may  also  bee  admitted,  of  walling 
I  banking  the  fennes,  which  the  word  wiU  also  well  beare  in 
tfcion  to  paludibusy  beside  the  other  signification  of  causies, 
fes,  and  passages,  common  unto  woods  and  fennes  ;  nor  only 
clearing  of  woods  and  making  of  passages,  butt  all  kind  of 
ining  and  slayish  labour  might  bee  understood  in  this  speech 
3algacu8  which  with  stripes  and  indignities  was  imposed  ui^u. 
Bntans  in  workes  about  woods,  boft^ca,  asi^i<£iv\i'fe%  %  %si^%fifc 
vpiehend  the  laborious  aggers,  bank^,  ojiOi^atY^^  <i'^  -^fc^'ox's.- 
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ment  against  floods  and  inundations,  wherein  theymnfl 
ployedby  the  Bomans,  a  careful  and  provid^at people, oniUii 
noe  wave  to  secure  or  improve  their  dominions  andknhlo 
by  careiesse  ignorance  in  the  disadvantages  of  sea  andvria 
and  which  they  were  first  to  effect,  before  they  cooM  f" 
establish  their  causies  over  the  marshes. 

And  so  the  translation  in  two  words  maybetolenUjBi 
by  one.  By  clearing  the  woods  and  fennes,  that  is,  titf^ 
by  mating  them  passible,  by  rendering  them  open  andlflK 
for  retreat  or  concealment  of  the  Britans ;  and  hj  don 
the  fennes  either  for  passage  or  improvement,  and  soe  eav 
bending  cawsing,  pavmg,  (&a3ming,  trenching,  fencing,  ud 
banking  agaynst  thieves  or  sea-floods.— I  remain,  sir,  j(fm. 

Thomas  Bbowi 

Mr,  Dugdale  to  Dr,  Brotone. — London,  17th  JVbi'.  165? 

Honoured  Sib,— Yours  of  the  10th  instant  came  safe  t 
hands,  with  that  learned  discourse  inclosed,  concerning  the 
emunire,  wherein  I  perceive  your  sense  is  the  same  iritl 
good  Mends  Mr.  Bishe  and  Mr.  Junius  (with  both  whome  I 
also  consulted  about  it).  I  have  herewithall  sent  you  o 
the  bones  of  that  fish,  which  was  taken  up  by  Sir  S 
Cotton,  in  digging  a  pond  at  the  skirt  of  Conington  B 
desiring  your  opinion  tliereof  and  of  what  magnitude  you 
it  was. 

Mr.  Ashmole  presents  his  best  service  and  thanks  to  yo 
your  kinde  intention  to  send  him  a  list  of  those  books  you 
which  may  be  for  his  use. 

That  which  you  were  told  of  my  writing  any  thing  of 
folke  was  a  meere  story ;  for  I  never  had  any  such  thmg  i 
thoughts,  nor  can  I  expect  a  life  to  accomplish  it,  if  I  sn 
or  any  encouragement  considerable  to  the  chardge  and  p 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This  I  mean  as  to  the  county,  an 
my  Fenne  History,  which  will  extend  thereinto.  And  fl 
Mr.  Bishe,  who  is  a  greate  admirer  and  honourer  of  you 
desires  me  to  present  his  hearty  service  and  thanks  to  yc 
that  mention  you  have  made  of  him  in  your  learned  disc 
of  Umes.  He  says  he  hath  no  such  purpose  at  all,  noi 
had ;  but  that  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Godard  (the  recorc 
Lynne)  intends  something  of  that  towne,  but  whether  or 
to  make  it  publique  he  knows  not. 

And  now,  sir,  that  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  give  me  let 
be  thus  bold  with  you  in  interrupting  your  better  stud 
shall  crave  lea\e  to  TCL^ks  a  request  or  two  more  to  you. 
that  you  will  let  ih^Vtvo^  ^xvev^  \cl\a^^5X5^^^q\i  finde  th 
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^  fonner  discourse  concerning  those  raysed  heaps  of  earth, 
^oa  lately  sent  me ;  for  all  that  I  have  scene  extant  of 
^  nuuraflcnpt,  is  those  volnmes  of  his  Collectanea  and 
■qp^c»,  now  in  the  Bodleyan  Library  at  Oxford,  of  which  I 
^'^mot  copies  in  the  connliy. 

^  next  is,  to  entreat  yon  to  speake  with  one  Mr.  Haward 
and  executor  to  Mr.  Haward  lately  deceased,  who  was  an 
•^tor  to  Mr.  Selden)  who  now  lives  in  Norwich,  as  I  am 
Bnd  was  a  sheriffe  of  that  city  the  last  yeare :  and  to  desire 
Jfcer  from  him  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speedily  to  joyne  with 
x«e  Hales  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Selden's  executors,  in  opening 
library  in  White  Friars',  for  the  sight  of  a  manuscript  of 
^ajSe,  which  maybe  usefull  to  mee  in  those  additions  I 
^  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Monasticon,  now  in  the 
Be ;  for  Sir  John  Trevor  tells  me,  that  he  cannot  without 
"esse  order  from  him,  do  it :  the  rest  of  the  executors  of 
Selden  being  very  desirous  to  pleasure  me  therein.  If  you 
get  such  a  letter  nrom  him  for  Sir  John  Trevor,  I  pray  you 
CMe  it  to  me,  and  I  will  deliver  it,  for  their  are  3  keys  besides. 
ad  lastly,  if  at  your  leisure,  through  your  vast  reading,  you 
point  me  out  what  authors  do  speaKe  of  those  improvements 
m.  have  been  made  by  bankmg  and  drayning  in  Italy, 
ice,  or  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  you  will  do  me  a  very 
.  favour. 

rom  Strabo  and  Herodotus  I  have  what  they  say  of  -^gypt, 
BO  likewise  what  is  sayd  by  Natalis  Comes  ot  Acamama : 
take  your  owne  time  for  it,  if  at  all  you  can  attend  it, 
reby  you  will  more  oblige  your  most  humble  servant  and 
rarer,  William  Dugdjlle. 

2>r.  Browne  to  Mr,  JDugdaU^  Nonoichy  Dec,  6, 1658. 

iToBTHY  Sib, — I  make  noe  doubt  you  have  receaued  Mr. 
card's  letter  imto  Sir  John  Trevor.  Hee  will  be  readie  to 
Tou  any  seruice  in  that  kind.  I  am  gladyour  second  booke 
£e  Monasticon  is  at  last  in  the  presse.  Here  is  in  this  citty 
nuent  of  Black  Friers,  which  is  more  entire  than  any  in  these 
9  of  England.  Mr.  l^jne  took  the  draught'  of  it  when  he 
in  Norwich,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pettus,  Baronet,  desired  to 
e  his  name  sett  vnto  it.  I  conceive  it  were  not  fitt  in  so 
Brail  a  tract  to  omit  it,  though  little  can  be  sayd  of  it,  only 

Not  in  Hamper's  Correspondence  of  Dugdale. — ^This  letter  bears  the 
ne  in  Dugdale's  hand- writing — "  Dec.  6,  1G58,  Dr.  Browne'H  letter 

e  answered)." 
:  to  ask  the  Docter  whether  ever  be  ^^  Wva  ^xwi^V^* — -lA.^' 
IvmH  Notehy  Dugdah  in  the  Original, 
?i.  ///.  2   K 
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ir'd  tliot  it  wu  fonnded  by  Sir  Jolut  of  Orp 
uuu.  ttliuau  coat  is  ftil  nbont  the  cUurck  Mid  n 
I  receiiuodthobaDeof  the  &tii,  aad  shall  Kia»]l 
it  of  it  when  I  have  compared  it  with  luiothnr  br 
is  BOt  by  mee.  As  for  Lelandas,  hia  works  nro  xuu  ; 
fav  privait^  hoadd  arc  axaBtcrs  of  Ihem,  though  liei<  1 
fnww  1  and  therefore,  Uiat  q^uotation  of  myno  wna  '  "  " 
You  may  find  it  in  Mr.  loego  Jones'  descri^tioD 
page  27 1  h&Tiiig  litle  doubt  of  tli«  truth  of  his  quotalii] 
la  tbttt  pUoe  hoe  haiL  the  Latlne  and  Eoglisli,  ni&  apa 
commaudaliou  of  thi)  author  aod  the  tract  quoted  in  th 
and  in  theiRini:<  auUior,  quoted  p.  11!,  thepB^idnlBomi 
biitt  thn  titln  is  iJiort  and  obsL'ure,  and  tlutvforu  luiuitM 
Liytan'ia  Ax'rrt.  Art.  which  bwig  compared  nith  the  roi!}<L. 
psfic  2&,  may  peThapi  b«e  De  Anaerttom  AiHhuri,  wliirli*^ 
ni<-uLtoa»d  in  uiu  i-utaJofuu  of  hi«  many  worW.'  excvpt^H 
gome  head  or  chapter  la  hla  Aniiq.  SrilamuoU  at  ib  n^ 
iltutlnivf.  I  am  much  satisfied  in  the  trut.h  thcrrof,  h 
Csnidt'-a  hath  cxprceaioiia  of  the  like  sense  in  diuera  pliKU  i  ■ 


timce  of  LalanduB,  and  then  qtioteth  not  hii  words.  tliou^i|j 
proUahW  hee  was  much  beholdea  unto  him  having  ktt  & 
of  hiB  subject  Jiincririum  Caiitii. 

Sir,  having  some  leaeure  Inat  weeke,  whieh  is  uncertain 
lose,  I  intended  this  day  to  send  you  eome  answer  to  yv 
querie  of  banking  and  drwaing  by  aomo  instances  and  ■! 
ampleg  in  the  foor  parte  of  the  euih,  uid  some  sliort  atMHOlit* 
the  eawsie,  butt  diuersions  into  tho  country  will  makD  me  m 
it  until  Friday  next,  soo  that  you  may  receive  it  on  Mondays^ 
Sir,  I  rest  yoor  very  well-wishing  friend  and  servant, 

TnoMis  Baown. 

Mr.  Duffdalc  to  I>i:  Browne.— Lond-on.  34  Feb.  1058. 
HoNoiTEBii  8iB.— Being  now  (through  God's  goodnesse)  io» 
recovered  from  my  late  sickneBse,  aa  that  1  do  looke  upoB  fl 
bookes  and  papers  a^jaine,  thooeh  I  h&re  not  na  yet  ndventntl 
abroad,  in  reepcct  of  the  cold,  I  ao  ssaino  sa]uti>  yon.  girin^  Jl 
great  thanks  for  your  continued  minafuIneBse  of  me,  ta  ^pn 
by  that  eicellent  not«  which  I  veBterday  received  ftom  JB 
touching  the  drayning  made  of  late  years  by  the  DdIm 
Holstcin,  it  being  so  pertinent  to  my  business.  My  'dad 
for  what  yoQ  sent  me  from  your  learned  obserrationa  toucu 

^  Aaaertio  Indytisf .  Arturi,  &c.  4to.   1540,  lo44.     Traiulaicil  1^  I 
Eobinson,  4U-.  1582.    Publiahed  bjr  Eeame,  8vo.  Oifotd,  171S. 
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and  drayning  in  other  forreign  parts,  I  desiied  mj 
Mr.  Ashmole  to  present  to  you,  when  I  was  not  able 
self;  which  I  presume  he  did  do. 
g  thus  emboMened  by  these  your  fayonrs,  I  shall 
it  yon  with  my  conoeipt  touching  this  spacious  tract 
a  sinus  or  bay,  which  we  call  the  great  leyell  of  the 
ding  &om  Linne,  beyond  Waynflete  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  in  breadth,  into  some  parts  of  the  counties  of 
iffolk,  Cambridge,  I^orthampton,  Huntington,  and 
reating  your  opinion  therein.  That  it  was  at  first 
the  sea  having  no  recourse  into  it,  I  am  induced  to 
n  I  consider  the  multitude  of  trees,  yiz.  firre,  oake, 
*  kindes,  that  are  found  in  those  draynes  and  digging 
of  late  years  been  made  there ;  nay,  some  with  their 
ing  in  me  ground  below  the  moore,  having  been  cut 
^o  foote  above  the  ground,  as  I  suesse;  which  I 
V  at  Thomey,  they  having  been  dig^  up  in  that  fen. 
)dard  (the  recorder  of  limie)  assures  me,  that  lately 
nd,  about  a  mile  off  Magdalene  bridge,  at  17  foot 
1  occasion  of  letting  down  of  a  sluce),  were  found 
It  (for  of  that  nature  is  all  Marshland  and  Holland) 
firme  earth,  furr-bushes  as  they  grew,  not  rotted ; 
es  with  nuts  not  perisht ;  neither  of  which  kind  of 
trees  are  now  growing  upon  that  silthy  soil  of 
though  it  be  frmtfull  and  nch  for  other  vegetables, 
r-trees  and  other  timber  is  found  in  great  abundance 
level,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  where  I  am  assured 
r  testimony,  that  they  find  the  rootes  of  many 
they  stand  in  the  soyle,  where  they  grew,  below  the 
L  the  bodyes  of  the  trees  lying  by  them,  not  cut  off 
or  such  like  thing,  but  burnt,  the  coall  appearing  upon 
lere  they  were  so  burnt  asunder :  thereiwre  when,  or 
icasion  it  was  that  the  sea  flowed  over  all  this,  as 
that  silt  at  the  skirt  of  Gonington  Downe,  wherein 
of  that  fish  were  found  whereof  you  have  one,  is  a 
I  know  not  what  to  say  to,  desiring  your  opinion 

ow  tell  you  how  I  do  conclude  that  it  became  a 
stagnation  of  the  fresh  waters ;  which  is  thus,  viz. 
,  having  its  passage  upon  the  ebbs  and  flows  thereof, 
0  coast  of  Norfolke  to  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  did 
'-  reason  of  its  muddinesse,  leave  a  shelfe  or  silt, 
»se  two  points  of  land,  viz.  Bisin^  in  Norfolke,  and 
about  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire,  which  shelfe  increasing 
id  length  so  much,  as  that  the  ottoMorj  \1\^«^  ^^A^asiv. 
was  by  that  check  of  those  fL\3aLe%,m>caBL^,  vi  \S3»kiv 
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augmCDtcd  in  brcadlli.  Uiat  tiie  liomac 
for  the  frrtUity  of  tL»  tojlc  (being  a  poople  of"gpeat  ingemd^ 
and  industry)  made  the  tot  sea-banke  f{ir  its  preaprratiaD  &I 
thti  RpriaK  tidca,  which  might  otherwise  oversow  it.  AsdBD 
«ir.  ti?  uiii  i«ttltiig  of  &e  eilt  tbo  sovle  of  Maralilui^  K 
HolLttid  had  their  hrat  hegiunic^;  by  tuc  like  exceaee 
brought  ialo  the  mouthfl  of  these  rivere  which  had  their  o\ 
at  Liuue,  Wishichc,  aud  Coslon,  nhere  the  fresh  watau  ■ 
Btop'd.  ae  that  tJie  ordinary  iand- floods  beine  not  of  force  ei 
to  grinde  it  out  (aa  the  teno  is)  all  the  lerell  beLind  t 
OTerflowed  -,  and  aa  aa  ordinary  pond  gathered  mod,  so  d  _  ._ 
do  moorc  which  in  I  ime  hath  tocreasea  to  such  a  thickneSBc  tk 
ainee  the  Podite  waa  made  to  keep  up  tie  freah  water  E 
drowninc  of  Marahland  on  tlie  other  eide.  and  the  bank  id 
South  Ea  Bank,  for  tlie  preeoiTBtioQ  of  Holland  from  Qm^. 
inundation ,  the  lerell  of  the  fen  ia  become  4  foot  higher  tbWi' 
levell  of  Marshland,  as  Mr.Yermuden  aesurca  me,  QpouTieir.i 
ebBervatioa  thereof.  And  this,  tinder  (Correction  of  your  bnllj 
jnd^ent,  whereimto  I  shall  much  submit,  do  I  take  to  bo  o 
origmaU  occasion  of  Marshland  and  Holland,  and  likewiie 
the  fene. 

But  that  which  puzles  me  most  ts  the  sea  coming  up  I 
Conington  Downe ;  as  I  haTo  sayd  therefore,  perhaps  by  y< 
great  reading  and  philosophical!  learning  vou  may  shew  me  i 
probable  oceation  thereof  That  the  aeahatli  upon  those  (M 
of  England,  towards  the  North-weat,  much  altered  ita  conn . 
to  the  height  of  its  floxee  and  refluxeB,  is  most  apparent  fi 
those  vast  banks  nere  Wisbi-che,  which  you  ahall  obserre  U 
about  10  foot  in  heieht  from,  the  now  levell  earth,  whieb  le  --^ 
is  now  no  lesse  in  full  height  than  10  foot,  as  I  am  aaenred,  bo 
the  ordiaary  levell  of  the  aca,  as  it  rises  at  the  present. 

I  shall  be  able  to  shew  about  what  time  it  was  that  the  pM 
at  Wisbiche  waa  bo  silted  up.  as  that  the  outfall  of  tbe  w 
rifer  Oose,  which  waa  there,  became  altered,  and  waa  d 
to  Linnc.  where  before  that  time  the  river  was  cot  ho  large; 
being  in  King  Henry  III.'s  time,  as  my  testimonyes  from  reo) 
do  manifest.  And  I  £ude  in  Eisg  Edward  HI.'b  time,  Ihst  IM 
the  river  Humber  the  tides  flowed  4  foot  higher  thao  ben 
they  did,  aa  the  commisBion  for  rayeing  the  banks  upon  the  edM 
of  that  Btrcame,  as  also  of  the  great  canaey  betwixt  Aniah?  onl 
Hull,  doth  testify. 

Haring  now  sufficiently  we-aried  yon,  I  am  sure,  for  wluchi 
heartily  desire  your  partlon.  I  shaU  leayo  you  toyoorown  '    " 
for  considering  of  these  things,  and  Touchsafing   your  oni 
therein,  reating  your  moat  humble  servant  and  honourcr. 
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Jfj'.  Dvjdah  to  Dr.  Stmwm.— Zowrf^n,  3!>  .Voe.  16S9. 

^jtirocxgD  SiK. — Yoim  of  tbe  17tli  mstuit  i«iue  to  viy 
"l  abont  4  daye  since,  inth  those  iiu^loeod  judicious  uid 
1do1)MiTAt)on»,  for  nliich  I  retunie  you  niy  lieorty  tiian^. 
J0B I  WToto  to  roQ  tot  yoiix  opiaiou  touching  tiie  tbHoiui 
f  of  tlit^  len,  I  oirt  witli  some  notable  iuitsnceg  of  tlist 
B  late  autlior,  vie.  OliTarius  Uredius.  in  hie  history  of 
rs ;  whiek  lie  ma-iilrttotb  to  bo  occaeioaed  from  eartli- 

I  kaTo  It  great  desire  that  yaa.  should  aee  my  copy,  befom  I 
— *  '*.  to  the  presse.  It  is  now  in  the  lianda  of  the  late  chief 
c  St.  Joliii,  who  desired  the  ^tenisall  of  it.  In  Easter  term 
Ate  (Ood  willing)  to  be  again  in  London ;  for  I  am  now 
j(  into  Wafwieksmre  ;  and  tbeu  if  you  be  not  here,  I  will 
idesvoar  to  coatrire  some  safe  way  for  conveying  my  papers  to 
%:  WSttDg  your  moat  obbeed  servant  and  honourer. 

WlLtlAM    DCGD.XB. 

)Mr.DaadaU  to  Br.  Brov?7,e.^^Fi-am  fin  Eeral-J's  Offii^,  I'ti 
1  London,  S(A  April.  1682. 

I  BoNOVXBc  Sin. — Having  at  length  acvomplisht  that  workr. 
iVlumiBto  you  have  been  pleased  to  farour  me  with  so  couaider- 
tftble  aMialaitce,  and  whereof,  in  pace  175, 1  hare  made  Bomu 
.[bcW  nutntion,  I  here  present  you  vmi  a  oopye  thoreof.  Somo 
(otiur  tiiiaga  I  hnve  in  hand  of  my  owne,  wliich  (God  spariog 
WG  V£e  and  health)  nill  6ie  long  be  ready  for  the  pretae.  Tint 
!■!  preaent.  at  the  desire  of  my  L)rd  ckoncebur,  and  some  other 

nmnent  per»one.  I  am  taken  up  much  with  the  ordering  of  Sir 
'Henry  Spelman's  works  for  tlie  presse.  viz.  that  part  of  his 
.iGlOMOfy  lone  since  printed,  with  eorreetiona  and  additions,  as 
Ifb  l«ft  it  Dndor  his  own  hand  i  and  the  other  part  of  it  to  the 
f  0^  of  thn  alphabet ;  and  of  hJj  second  Toliim  of  the  Couucella, 
rWhiob  will  reauh  from  the  Sonuan  Conquest  to  the  abolishing 

-tf  the  pope's  supremspy  here.  There  arc  many  things,  which, I 
II^oH  from  mj  own  collections  add  to  these  workes,  from  records 
ytS  groat  credit;  for  without  such  authorities  I  will  not  presuiui> 
■to  middle.  If  iu  any  old  moniucripts,  which  have  or  may  eomt' 
'  to  your  rii™-,  you  can  contribute  to  these  works,  I  know  it  will 
■le  vvrj  BeceptoMe.  Sir,  if  your  occasious  ahonid  hriagyou  to 
'  Iicmdon,  I  should  thiake  myself  happy  to  wayt  on  you.— EeBliug 
*»rp  your  moat  obliged  servaut  and  honourer, 

William  Du-: 
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[The  httci'8  between  Sir  Tftomeu  Browne  and  2>r.  MerriU  rdcU  ^* 

Vie  yatural  History  of  Xorfolk,} 

Dr.  Browne  to  Br,  Merritt,-^Jul^  13, 1668. 

Most  Honobbd  Sib, — ^I  take  the  boldness  to  salute  yon  ■ 
person  of  singular  worth  and  learning,  and  whom  I  toj  n* 
respect  and  honour.  I  presented  my  service  to  yoa  \jWi 
some  months  past ;  and  had  thought  before  this  time  to  v 
done  it  by  him  a^ain.  But  the  tmie  of  his  return  to  Lodi 
being  yet  unccrtam,  I  would  not  defer  those  at  presentimto]ft 
I  should  be  very  clad  to  serve  you  by  any  observations  of  fl 
against  the  second  edition  of  your  Pinax,  which  I  cannot  n 
cicntly  commend.  I  have  observed  and  taken  notice  of  ni 
animals  in  these  parts,  whereof  three  years  ago  a  leaned  gi 
tleman  of  this  country  desired  me  to  give  him  some  accon 
which,  while  I  was  doing,  the  gentleman,  my  good  friend,  dii 
I  shall  only  at  this  time  present  and  name  some  few  unto  T 
which  I  u>und  not  in  your  catalogue.  A  Track  unu,  wi 
yearly  cometh  before  or  in  the  head  of  the  herrings,  cal 
therefore  a  horse.  Stella  marhia  testacea,  which  I  hare  o(i 
found  upon  the  sea-shore.  An  Astacus  marinus pedicuh  wn 
fari(\  which  is  sometimes  taken  with  the  lobsters  at  Cromer. 
Norfolk.  A  Tuiigitiiis  marhms,  whereof  I  have  known  dm 
taken  among  weeds  by  fishers,  who  drag  by  the  sea-shoie 
this  coast.  A  Scarcfheei's  Capricoinius  odorafns,  which  I  take 
be  mentioned  by  iMoufetus,  fol.  150.  "I  have  taten  w 
abroad  :  one  in  mv  cellar,  which  I  now  send ;"  he  saith,  "3«J 
■noscJiatam  ef  nnnamomum  rere  spiraf*^  To  me  it  smelt! 
roses,  santalum,  and  ambergris.  I  have  thrice  met  with  Jfoj 
ma.vhiius  JFa/'cu.y'iM  Cliisfi ;  and  have  a  draught  thereof.  ^ 
were  taken  about  the  time  of  herring-fishing  at  Yarmw 
One  was  taken  upon  the  shore,  not  able  to  fly  away,  aboati 
years  ago.  I  sent  one  to  Dr.  Scarborough.  Twice  I  met* 
a  Si'Ka.  Hoi/vri,  the  draught  whei*eof  I  also  have.  One  was « 
in  a  marsh,  which  I  gave  ttuto  a  gentleman,  which  I  can « 
you.  Another  was  killed  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse  nw 
marsh  ground.  Perusing  your  catalogue  of  plants,  upon  A(^ 
reriu\  I  find  these  words  : — "  found  by  Dr.  Brown  neer  Lya 
— wlierein  probably  there  may  be  some  mistake ;  for  I  I'S" 
affirm,  nor  I  doubt  any  other,  that  it  is  found  thewab" 
About  25  years  ago,  I  gave  an  account  of  this  plant  unto 
Goody  cere,  and  moto.  lately  to  Dr.  How,  unto  whom  I  sent  s 
notes,  and  a  \)ox.  i\iX\.  ov  >i>^»  ^^vs^a.  [wCVa.  '^\v\a.  <;lo«jant  p 
groweth  very  ^\en.t\ixx5k\'^,  ^\i\  V«?i^'Os^  \\.^  ^jisj^  ^<Si^^ 
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>f  Norwioh  nrer,  chiefly  about  Claxton  and  Surlingham ; 
o  between  Norwich  and  Hellsden-bridge ;  bo  that  I  have 
Heigham  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Norwich,  strewed 
r  with  it.  It  has  been  transplanted,  and  set  on  the  sides 
sh  ponds  in  several  places  of  the  country,  where  it  thriyes 
ireth  the  julus  yearly. 

moide8  salamanticum  magnum  ;'^why  you  omit  Sesa~ 
stdamanHum  parvum  ?  This  groweth  not  far  from  Thet- 
Ld  Brandon,  and  plentiful  in  neighbour  places,  where  I 
ity  and  have  it  in  my  kortus  Ji^emalis,  answering  the 
tion  in  Gerard. 

ca  romana,  which  groweth  with  button  seed  bags,  is  not 
jatalogue.  I  have  found  it  to  grow  wild  at  Golston  by 
uth,  and  transplanted  it  to  other  places. 


Dr.  Browne  to  Dr,  Merriit. — Aug.  18,  1668. 

OBED  Sib, — I  received  your  courteous  letter,  and  am 
ome  diversions  have  so  long  delayed  this  my  second  unto 
YovL  are  very  exact  in  the  account  of  the^?;^.  I  have 
th  two,  which  I  have  not  found  in  any  author ;  of  which 
sent  you  a  rude  draught  inclosed.  The  first,  an  elegant 
ligneuSf  found  in  a  hollow  sallow.  I  have  one  of  l£em 
but,  without  a  very  good  opportunity,  dare  not  send  it, 
it  should  be  broken.  Unto  some  it  seemed  to  resemble 
oble  or  princely  ornament  of  the  head,  and  so  might  be 
fungus  reaius  ;  unto  others,  a  turret,  top  of  a  cupola,  or 
of  a  building ;  and  so  might  he  atoned  fut^uspterygoides, 
Claris,  or  lantemiformis.  You  may  name  it  as  you  please. 
lond,  fungus  ligneus  teres  antliarum,  or  fungus  ligularis 
mus,  consisting  or  made  of  many  woody  strings,  about 
ness  of  roimd  points  or  laces ;  some  above  halt  a  yard 
looting  in  a  busby  form  from  the  trees,  which  serve  under 
for  pumps.  I  have  observed  divers,  especially  in  Nor- 
'here  wells  are  sunk  deep  for  pumps. 
fimaus  phalloides  I  foimd  not  far  from  Norwich,  large 
y  ietid,  answering  the  description  of  Hadrianus  Junius, 
a  part  of  one  dried  still  by  me. 

^us  rotundus  m^jor  I  have  found  about  ten  inches  in 
nr,  and  [have]  half  a  one  dried  by  me. 
her  smsdl  paper  contains  the  side  draughts  of  fihuhs  ma^ 
ilttcida,  or  sea  buttons,  a  kind  of  squalder ;  and  referring 
ra  marina,  which  I  have  observed  in  great  numbers  b^ 
ith,  after  a  flood  and  easterly  muda.  'S\iJ5r3  TcwjsaJ^*^'^ 
y^Btal  buttoBB,  chamfered  or  welted  oii\)aft  «v^^%^"^^^*"g^^ 
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small  holes  at  the  ends.    They  cannot  be  sent ;  for  tbeii^ 
water,  or  thin  jelly,  soon  runneth  from  them. 

Urtica  maHna  minor  Jo7tnstoni,lhaye  often  fonndcmthiiei 

Physsahia  I  have  foimd  also.  I  have  one  dried,  Im^i^^ 
lost  its  shape  and  colour. 

GaUi  and  canicula:  are  often  found.  I  haye  a  fishbu^ 
in  my  yard,  of  two  yards  long,  taken  among  the  litfBH 
Yarmouth,  which  is  the  cards  carckarius  alitu  Jb*w 
table  vL  fig.  6. 

I/upus  marinus,  you  mention,  upon  a  handsome  expera 
but  1  find  it  not  in  the  catalogue.  This  lupus  marimvl 
tomus,  is  often  taken  by  our  seamen  which  fish  for  ood.  I 
had  divers  brought  me.  GThey  hang  up  in  many  bflu 
Yarmouth. 

Trutta  marina  is  taken  with  us.  A  better  dish  thanlltf 
trout,  but  of  the  same  bigness. 

Loligo  sepia,  a  cuttle ;  page  191  of  your  Finax.  I  coi 
worthy  sir,  it  were  best  to  put  them  in  two  distinct  lii 
distinct  species  of  the  molles. 

The  lotigo,  calamare,  or  sieve,  I  have  also  foxmd  cast  u] 
sea-shore ;  and  some  have  been  brought  me  by  fishen 
about  twenty  pounds  weight. 

Among  the  fishes  of  our  Norwich  river,  we  scarce 
salmon,^  yet  some  are  yearly  taken ;  but  all  taken  in  the 
on  the  coast  have  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  very  much  1 
which  enters  a  great  way  into  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  sockc 
may  find  the  same,  though  not  in  ngure,  if  you  please 
Johnston's  folio,  101.  f  am  not  satisfied  with  the  cc 
some  authors,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  male  and  fern 
all  ours  are  thus  formed.  The  fish  is  thicker  than  ( 
salmon,  and  very  much  and  more  largely  spotted.  Whe 
rather  Boccard  gallonts,  or  Ancliorago  Scaliyeri.  I  lu 
draughts,  and  the  head  of  one  dried ;  either  of  which  3 
command.  Scyllarus,  or  cancelliis  in  turhinc,  it  is  prob 
have.  Have  you  cancelliis  in  nerUcy  a  small  testaceo 
upon  this  coast  ?  Have  you  mullus  ruher  asper  ? — Pise 
gularis  Bivormii? — Jlermes  wavini,  larger  than  eartl 
digged  out  of  the  sea-sand,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  i 
water,  for  bait  ?  *  They  are  discovered  by  a  little  hok 
ingof  the  sand  at  the  top  about  them. 

Ha^'o  you  that  handsome  coloured  jay,  answering  the 
tion   of  garrulus    argentoratensis,    and    may   be    ca 

In  June,   1827,  I  knew  of  two  salmon-trout  in  our  C 
mackarel  nets. — G. 
*  Bait  for  codimg. — Q. 
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-jay  P  I  haye  one  that  was  killed  npoa  a  tree  about  five 
^o.« 

~«  you  a  May  chit,  a  small  dark  grey  bird,  about  the  big- 
*:t  a  stint,  which  cometh  about  May,  and  stayeth  but  a 
•  ;  a  bird  of  exceeding  fatness,  and  accounted  a  dainty 
They  are  plentifully  taken  in  Marshland,  and  about 
^«ch. 

re  joa  a  eaprimulffus,  or  dorhawk  ;^  a  bird  as  a  pigeon, 
k  wide  throat  bill,  as  little  as  a  titmouse,  white  featners  in 
il,  and  paned  like  a  hawk  P 

"eimtm  ra/ro  occurrit,  p.  219  of  yours.  Not  so  rarely  on 
^ast  of  I^orfolk.^  It  is  usually  foimd  in  small  pieces  > 
imes  in  pieces  of  a  pound  weight.  I  haye  one  by  me,  fat 
sure,  of  ten  ounces  weight ;  yet  more  often  I  haye  found  it 
adsome  pieces  of  twelye  ounces  in  weight. 


Dr.  Browne  to  Dr.  Merritt.^Sept  13,  [1668.] 

Et, — I  receiyed  your  courteous  letter ;  and  with  all  respects 
f  again  salute  you. 

e  molapiscis  is  almost  yearly  taken  on  our  coast.  This  last 
one  was  taken  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight.  Di- 
of  them  I  haye  opened ;  and  haye  found  many  lice  sticking 
unto  their  gills,  whereof  I  send  you  some, 
your  Pinax  I  find  onocrotalus,  or  pelican ;  whether  you 
L  those  at  St.  James's,  or  others  brought  oyer,  or  such  as 
been  taken  or  killed  here,  I  know  not.  I  haye  one  hung^ 
.  my  house,  which  was  shot  in  a  fen  ten  miles  off,  about 
years  ago ;  and  because  it  was  so  rare,  some  conjectured  it 
t  be  one  of  those  which  belonged  unto  the  king,  and  fiew 

• 

eonia^,  rarb  hue  advolat,  I  haye  seen  two  in  a  watery 
h  eight  miles  off;  another  shot,  wjiose  case  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
tulus  marinus.  In  tractihus  horealihus  et  Scotia.  No 
f  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk.*  At  low  water  I  haye  known 
.  tatcen  asleep  under  the  clififs.  Diyers  haye  been  brought 
e.  Our  seal  is  different  from  the  Mediterranean  seal ;  as 
ig  a  rounder  head,  a  shorter  and  stronger  body. 

lie  Garmlous  Roller. 

Tot  uncommon  ;  Ihada  young  one  brought  me  a  fewyearsago. — G. 

t  ii  becoming  scarce  at  Cromer.    The  fat  amber  most  commonly 

B.— (7. 

lie  Stork. 

^eiy  rarely  seen  at  Cromer.    I  think  they  are  isxat  '^v^  ^\k.^AsA- 

I  near  Hunatanton. — 0. 


JiOfl  maoKbuJisairB  cosbebfossesce.        [IM    | 

Kana  fUtnttrirJ'  Ihsve  atteaijXOWJiUkvaonoai  eaiiliwi 
Bornc  Tery  Urg?. 

JXiphian  <Jtr  plailiv*  fi'ei*,  or  sword-fiaii,  weluBo . 

I  ksvo  the  head  of  oae  whicli  was  tah^n  not  linig  ago  «nuiifM 
in  the  berriitg-Dets.    The  swcfrd  about  two  foet  m  loagtb. 

AmciD^  the  «haleE  jroii  rosy  very  well  pnt  in  the  a;firm 
or  that  remarkabl;  pecuUftr  n'luilc  which  85  alioUDiii^tli  id  I^ 
maoeti,  Aboot  twelve  vears  ago  we  bad  one  cast  up  ffliSB 
shore  nefir  Welle,  which  I  deBcrihed  in  a  peciUiar  t'1ia)>Ur  n  ■ 

divere  yoara 

are  jet  l«  W  eoen. 

Opkfiii'jH.  or,  at  least,  opiidioa  nostras,  coTnmonli  fstHiii  > 
sting-fish,  having  a  smaU  prickly  fin  ntnning  ftll  alone  ^  '*'^ 
and  another  a  cood  '"^y  **n  tiw>  beUr.  with  !itt]»  lilni  ipW^ 
the  botloro  of  ujc  back  Sai.  If  the  fiBhetmen'*  hiuiils!>el'>iiM 
or  scratched  with  this  vunemous  lish,  thej  gri:>w  [iudIuI  m 
swell.  The  figure  hereof  I  send  jou  in  colours.  Thuy  ("  ■■"" 
mou  about  CromcF.     See  Sohoneveldcua,  "J)e  Ojtkuiie.  m_. 

PlieiK  or-togeiaui,  or  oefaagularit,  answeirilig  the  dwariplkatl  ^ 
Cataphrectus  Schonevelde ;  only  his  is  deacribnd  itiUi  Hitbi  | 
aprcod )  and  when  it  was  fresh  taken,  and  a  lat^e  gnv.  Baft 
t!ver.  this  may  be  aaairat,  I  send  you  one ;  Imt  I  tiavt 
imiph  largM  whidi  fiBhermaji  have  brought  me, 

I'hyttalus.  1  Bend  one  which  hath  been  long  opentd  »• 
Btnink,  and  lost  the  colour.  When  I  took  it  upon  l' "  """ 
shore,  it  was  full  and  plump,  anEweriag  tlio  figure  and  — .  , 
tioa  of  RondeletiaB.  There  is.  also  a  like  figure  at  the  eBil< 
MufietuH.  I  hare  kept  them  adive ;  bat  observed  no  Dttli>. 
except  of  contraction  and  dilntation.  '^Vhen  it  is  ftodw^  ^ 
prickles  or  bristlefl  are  of  a  brisk  green  and  amethist  f'^"" 
SomeeaUitaBea-BiouBe.' 

Oar  mullet  is  white  and  imierbUj  bat  we  hare  abo  t 
larbatus  niber  mlniaceuic,  or  ciimaheriitiis ;  somewhat 
and  but  diT  meat.  There  ia  of  them  major  and  nvinot, 
bline  the  figures  in  Johnstonus,  tab.  zvii.,  itotbart. 

Of  the  acuii  mariaus.  or  needle  fishes,  I  harti  observed  tW 
sorts.     The  aats  AriitotelU,  iMlied  here  an  addercoclii  < 
■major,  or  garfish,  with  a.  green  verdigrease  back-bone  i  the  M 
»auriti>  acai  aimiliii.     Acus  laa-roi^s,  or sanrifoi^x^'Avtt 
be  called,  luuoh  answeriag  the  description  of  fo.wrtu  Ji  niMiJS 
In  the  liinder  part  much  resembling  a  mackaruU.     OpctHOcA 
I  found  not  the  bock-bone  green.     Johnstonus  writes  nwritf 
*  FroE-fish, 

■  I  hava  seen  a  ft«a-n«»iBe  We.™  u«i.  vS.  ».  '!sA.'%^;,3.i„tlaT  m 
oommon  at  Cromer. — U. 
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n  his  Aeu8  Minor,    I  send  joa  the  head  of  one  dried,  bnt 
liill  is  broken.    I  haye  the  whole  draught  in  picture.    This 
3.  is  mnoh  more  near  than  the  other,  which  are  common,  and 
Tounder  fish. 

^ermeg  marini  are  laxge  worms  found  two  feet  deep  in  the 
•mods,  and  are  digged  out  at  the  ebb  for  bait. 
Sie  avieula  McdcSis,  or  May  chit,  is  a  little  dark  grey  bird, 
Lewhat  bigger  than  a  stint,  which  cometh  in  May,  or  the 


end  of  April,  and  stayeth  about  a  month.    A  marsh  bird, 
legs  and  reet  black,  without  heel;  the  biU  black,  about 
B  quarters  of  an  inch  long.    They  grow  very  fat,  and  are 
Qnmted  a  dainty  dish. 

k.  dcnrhawk,  a  oird  not  full  so  big  as  a  pigeon,  somewhat  of 
"codoock  colour,  and  paned  somewhat  like  a  hawk,  with  a 
not  much  bigger  than  that  of  a  titmouse,  and  a  yery  wide 
oat ;  known  by  the  name  of  a  dorhawk,  or  preyer  upon  beetles, 
blumgh  it  were  some  kind  of  accipiter  muscarius.  In  brief, 
9  accipiter  carUharophagus,  or  dorhawk,  is  avis  rostratula 
^•'tuTOsa,  qua»i  coaxans,  scarabcns  vescens,  sub  vesperam  volans, 
B4R  spedosissimwn  excMLens,  I  haye  had  many  of  them,  and 
.  aorry  I  haye  not  one  to  send  you.  I  spoke  to  a  fnend  to 
^ot  one,  but  I  doubt  thenr  are  gone  oyer. 
3f  the  vpwpizs,  diyers  hayo  been  brought  me ;  and  some  I 
va  obseryed  in  these  parts,  as  I  trayelled  about. 
Ihe  (tquila  Q^sneri '  I  sent  aliye  to  Dr.  Scarburg,  who  told 
fe  it  was  kept  in  the  coUedge.  It  was  brought  me  out  of  Ire- 
id.  I  kept  it  two  years  in  my  house.  I  am  sorry  I  haye  only 
e  feather  of  it  to  send  you. 

A  shoeing-hom,  or  barker,  from  the  figure  of  the  bill  and 
rking  note ;  a  long-made  bird,  of  white  and  blackish  colour ; 
fc-footed ;  a  marsh-bird ;  and  not  rare  some  times  of  the  year  in 
ATshland.  It  may  upon  yiew  be  called  recurvirostra  nostras, 
atoaseta ;  much  resembling  the  avosetcB  species  in  Jolmstonus, 
b.  5.    I  send  you  the  head  in  picture. 

Four  curlews  I  have  kept  in  large  cages.    They  have  a  pretty 
rill  note ;  not  hard  to  be  got  in  some  parts  of  I^orfolk. 
Save  you  the  scorpius  marinus  Schoneveldei  1 
Have  YOU  put  in  the  musca  iulipai^m  muscata  ? 
That  bird  which  I  said  much  answered  the  description  of 
wrrulus  araentoratensis,^  I  send  you.     It  was  shot  on  a  tree 
A  miles  off,  four  years  ago.    It  may  well  be  called  the  parrot 
fg  or  garrulus  psittacoides  speciosus.    The  colours  are  much 
led.     If  you  have  it  before,  I  should  bo  content  to  have  it 
;ain ;  otherwise  you  may  please  to  keep  it. 


»  Tfie  Golden  Eagle.  ^  T\\e  Ubxtv\o\w^"^^^'^  • 
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?r*tirj%i 


Oan-ulu»  Boiamiivt^  yiiitithXy  you  Imvc.     A  prrttfrB 
•omu  bird,  with  tlii'  fine  oiiuutbrian  tiiin  of  the  winsn.    S. 
wliidi  I  liave  seeu  Uave  the  XcuX  tipt  with  yellow,  wliiii  is  nitii 
their  <lt^Mription. 

I  have  also  sent  you  wlica  'mas,  wluch  I  lately  gatliereil  < 
6ol«<on,  byTannouth.vherel  found  it  to  grow  also  tvestf-Si 
yiaan  ago.  Of  the  tlell-a  marina  teiilaeea,  irhicli  IscatyDC 
do  ntit  find  tbe  iigare  in  any  IjooIe. 

I  Bend  you  a  iW  flicB,  wluch,  some  nnliealthfiil  yeaiH,  aa 
sbotit  tlio  first  part  of  September.  I  huve  observetl  tiieni  H 
namerous  upon  plashes  in  tho  msrabes  dad  maxish  '■'  diltLt 
that,  in  a.  Bmall  cotnpoaa,  it  were  no  hard  matter  to  gallier  e )«: 
of  ^cra.  I  brongut  some,  what  my  box  waiilil  Lold;  l(ut  (1 
greatest  part  are  Bcalterod,  lost,  or  given  away.  Form^mm 
saico,  I  wroto  on  my  box  viuacir  palu^fres  auinmnalej.  ~W«)U 
Sir,  I  sliall  be  ever  ready  to  serve  yon,  who  am.  Sir,  yen 
tumble  aervant,  Thomas  Bbowsl 


I>r.  Brome  to  Di:  Mei^tt^Ikiember  29.  [1669-] 
Sia, — I  am  very  joyful  that  you  have  recovered  jtnu  L__ 
whereof  I  heartily  wisa  the  cwntiniiation  for  your  own  and 
pnblic  good.  And  I  humbly  thank  you  fiw  the  eonrteoog  t. 
Bent  of  your  bool.  With  muoh  delight  and  eatisfectioii  1  hi 
read  the  same  not  once  in  Ent^lish.  I  must  needs  aoksowlodg 
your  i.'omment  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the  text,  which  I U 
sure  ie  a  hard,  obBenre  piece  withont  it,  tkough  I  have  not  Iww 
a  stranger  iinto  the  vitriaiy  art,  both  in  England  and  sbnn^ 
I  perceive  you  have  proeeeiied  far  in  your  Pinai.  These  ftir  ■ 
present  I  am  bold  to  propose,  and  hint  unto  yon ;  intetn^W 
God  willing,  to  salute  you  again.  A  paragraph  might  probi^ 
lie  annexed  unto  Qnereus.  Though  we  have  not  all  the  eioM 
oaks,  nor  tlieir  exfretious,  yet  these,  and  probably  more  vofn* 
cresoencieB,  productions,  or  eicretions,  may  be  obseiyra  taV 
En^and.  I 

Ttamm  —poli/podia-m  — jali  — pUulm — gemmm  Jbramatf  n 
Jitlioriim  —  excrementwat  fangosum  verticibus  itcaieiu  —  MB*  I 
menfutn  laaatam — aipitvla  a^uamo^a  jacoMK  cemula — noir— srf- 1 
leui liquor — tuiera  radicum  vcrmibiis  aeetlentia — mu»(ra»—^ittl*\ 
—^ungua — ikmw  quwdna. 

Ct^llaria  marina  fparsa,  Jiieatt  ca^Uaris  marinni  ^ue-Ka 
rk'e,  papiUUiiui  marijius ;  or  sea-pemwig.     Stringa  of  thu  U- _ 
often  found  on  the  sea-shore.     Bnt  this  is  the  full  figures  lb*!*  ■ 
Been  three  times  as  large. 

'  The  Wueu  Cbfttter^r,  >  Mac 
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Itmater  Wli  tWef  f,  wliich  I  iave,  reaemblingitlie  backbone  of 

Hotli-      PacKf  iimriiiuii  eertebrattm  //UciuuU  sphitia  r^ereiu, 

\^fkHf»rafiiuii ,-  or  what  yon  fhinb  fit. 

|l    And   tluntgb  perhapB  it   be  not   worth  the  tnting  notice  of 

mrmior  arntariie  mariiiif, or  atleuBt  muiiciicjui-micariu4  mitriuus! 

met  I  oliMirre  great  numbEi's  by  the  ai^a-eliore,  anil  at  Yarmouth, 

Ifu  open  tandf  coa«t,  in  a  timoj  da^,  manj  large  end  winged 

JDBM,  may  be  obserred  upon,  and  rising  out  of  llio  w«t  Mud*, 

fwhtia  the  tide  falls  sirHf . 

'''    yotoneHnti,  an  insppt  that  sn-immeth  on  ita  back,  and  men- 

jtkm^d  bv  31uffetn»,  muy  be  observed  with  ua. 

''   I  •Mill  you  a  -white  reed-uhock  by  name.     Some  feiad  or/iaifo, 

Ijhr  IHtli'  Bort  thereof.      I  have    had  another  very  white  when 

fMb. 

I  Also  tie  drangbt  of  a  aca-fowl,  called  a  shecrwater,  billed 
'Uke  a  ccirmoront.  fiery,  and  snapping  like  it  upon  any  toncll, 
X  kop*  twenty  of  them  alire  five  weeka,  cramming  them  with 
'flab,  rettisiof  of  themselves  to  feed  on  anything ;  and  wearied 
iritli  cnumniog  thsm.  tUey  li^ed  Bcvenleea  days  without  food. 
Eiey  often  fly  abont  fiahing  shipB  when  they  clean  their  fmh,  and 
llmyw  away  the  o&l.  So  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  lari,  us 
lanu  nifftr  guflvre  albidu  rosCro  adaiwo. 

^OUander. —  Videtur  esse  puphini  npfciea.  Worthy  sir,  tlmt 
vliiuli  we  rsU  a  goosander,  and  ie  no  rare  fowl  among  ua, 
ii « Ivge  well-coloured  and  macJced  diving  fowl,  most  answering 
the  DiergnnEer.  It  may  be  like  the  pufiin  in  fatness  and  rank- 
.nns ;  but  no  fowl  is,  I  thiuk,  lilic  the  puHio,  differencod  Ironi  all 
Otfaen  by  a  peculioi  kind  of  bill. 

Borctuidcra,  not  so  rare  as  Turn*  makes  them,  eommc>n  ia 
SarfcSt.,  so  aboouding  in  vast  and  spacions  warrens. 

If  you  have  not  yot  pat  in  laritt  mtno-i;  or  atem,'  it  would  not 
,])»  omitted,  »0  eommon  about  broad  waters  and  plashes  not  fax 
finonn  thd  sea. 

fiave  you  a  yorwhrlp,  barker,  or  latrator,  a  marshbird  about 
tile  bi^ese  of  u  t^dwitt  i 

Bave  you  d'.nla  Ha,  wkieh  are  small  univalve  lestacea,  whelBOf 
bomctimes  we  find  some  on  the  sea-shore  i' 

^■r«  yon  put  in  imriiei,  another  littlo  Uitiuvnm,  which  we 
bsveP 

Bare  yon  an  apiasier,  a  small  bird  called  a  Ijee-bird  P 
Bave  you  inorineUtu  inann.«s,  or  the  sea  dotterell,  better 
Dolonrud  than  the  other,  aiid  souowhat  less  V 
•  Thl»  name  Is  very  iUfgible  ia  tfio  origiiuil. 
'  I^biiUy  Un-va  kiriutda  (inil  minata.    Sfit  Sir  Thouuu'a  puper  "  On 


aiBcemaoie. 

There  is  a  very  small  kind  of  smelt ;  but  i 
like  the  other,  t^en  in  good  plenty  about  '. 
prims. 

Though  scombri  or  mackerell  be  a  oommon 
afford  sometimes,  strange  lar^e  ones,   as  I 
fishermen  and  others;  and  this  year,  1668,  < 
Leostoffe,  an  ell  long  by  measure,  and  presentc 
a  friend  of  mine. 

3fusca  tuliparwn  moschata  is  a  small  bee-lik 
lent  fragrant  odour,  which  I  have  often  fbuni 
the  flowers  of  tulips. 

In  the  little  box  I  send  a  piece  of  vesicaria  or 
cut  off  from  a  good  full  one,  found  on  the  sean 

We  have  also  an  ejectment  of  the  sea,  very 
funaffo,  whereof  some  very  large. 

I  thank  you  for  communicating  the  aocoui 
lightning ;  some  strange  effects  thereof  I  havi 
this  last  year  we  had  httle  or  no  thunder  or  lij 


Dr,  Browne  to  Dr,  Menntt,^ — Norwich,  JPI 

HoNonsED  Sib, — I  am  sorry  I  haye  had  < 
necessity,  as  to  hinder  my  more  sudden  salut< 
your  last.    I  thank  you  for  the  sight  of  the  spc 
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\L  Our  whale  was  worth  5001ib.  my  apothecarie  got  i^xnit 
poands  in  one  sale  of  a  quantitie  of  sperm, 
nade  enumeration  of  the  excretions  of  the  oake,  which 
b  be  obsenred  in  England,  because  I  conceived  they  would 
lost  obserrable  if  you  set  them  downe  together,  not 
ing  whether  there  were  any  addition:  by  excremenium 
^WM  vermiculis  scateiM  I  only  meant  an  usual  excretion, 
ind  funffouB  at  first,  and  pale,  and  sometimes  cover'd  in 
with  a  fresh  red,  growing  dose  unto  the  sprouts ;  it  is  fbll 
ftgeots  in  litle  woodden  cells,  which  afterwards  tume  into 
?^ii^  brown  or  bay  flies.  Of  the  tubera  indica  vermicuMs 
%Ha  I  send  you  a  peece,  they  are  as  big  as  good  tennis-balla 
igneous. 
s  litle  elegant  fticus  may  come  in  as  a  difference  of  the 

being  somewhat  like  i^  as  also  unto  the  4  coralUwn  in 
ardf  of  the  sprouts,  whereof  I  could  never  find  any 
ts,  wings,  or  leaves  as  in  the  abies,  whether  fallen  off  i 

not,  though  I  call'd  it  ichthyomdius  or  piscicidi  gpinam 
ms,  yet  pray  do  you  call  it  how  you  please.  I  send  you  now 
gure  of  a  quercus  ma/r,  or  alga,  which  I  found  by  the  sea- 
,  difieiing  &om  the  common  as  being  denticulated,  and  in 
lace  there  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  some  flower-pod  or 
rassell. 

Iraught  of  the  morinellua  marinus,  or  sea  dotterel,^  I  now 
you ;  the  bill  should  not  have  been  so  black,  and  the  le^ga 
red,  and  a  greater  eye  of  dark  red  in  the  feathers  or  wmg 
lack :  it  is  leaa  and  diflerently  coloured  from  the  common 
*ell,  which  cometh  to  us  about  March  and  September :  these 
Ttterels  are  often  shot  near  the  sea. 

yare-whelp  or  barker,®  a  marsh-bird,  the  bill  two  inches 
the  legges  about  that  length,  the  bird  of  a  brown  or  russet 
r. 

it  which  is  knowne  by  the  name  of  a  bee-bird,"  is  a  litle 
gray  bird ;  I  hope  to  set  one  for  you. 
it  which  I  call'd  hetuta  carptor,  and  should  rather  have 
it  alni  caa^ptor,  whereof  I  sent  a  rude  draught ;  it  feeds 

alderbuds,  nucaments,  or  seeds,  which  grow  plentifully 
:  they  fly  in  little  flocks. 
&t  call'd  by  some  a  whin-bird,^  is  a  kind  of  ox-eye,  but  the 

lie  ring  plover  or  sea  lark,  plentiful  near  Blakeney ;  cAoradrttts 

ames  of  two  distinct  species,  the  godunt  or  yarwhdp,  9colopcu: 
\kala,  and  the  ^potted  redshank  or  barker,  S,  Totaimu,  The  descrip- 
iprees  with  neither. 

robably  the  beam-bird,  or  flycatcher ;  ifuacicapa  Gn,«bUju — Q- 
ossiblj  the  goiden-crested  wren,  MotocUla  RegiiX'us. 
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shining  yellow  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  scarce  to^ 
imitated  by  a  pensill. 

I  ocmfesse  for  such  litle  birds  I  am  much  nnBatififf'd  ( 
names  given  to  many  by  countrymen,  and  uncertune^ 
^iye  them  myself,  or  to  what  cUissis  of  authors  deerlj  to 
them.  Surely  there  are  many  found  among  us  which  i 
described ;  and  therefore  such  which  you  cannot  well 
may  (if  at  all)  be  set  down  after  the  exacter  nomination( 
birds  as  yet  of  uncertain  class  or  knowledge. 

I  present  you  with  a  draught  of  a  water-fowl,  not  ooms 
none  of  our  fowlers  can  name  it,  the  bill  could  not  bee 
expressed  by  a  coale  or  black  chalk,  whereby  the  little  ii 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  bill,  and  small  recnrvit 
lower  is  not  discerned ;  the  wings  are  very  short,  and  it 
footed ;  the  bill  is  strong  and  sharp,  if  you  name  it  i 
uncertain  what  to  call  it,  pray  consider  this  anaiula  or  i 
melanoleucus  rostro  acitto. 

I  send  you  also  the  heads  of  mustelay^  or  mergu*  «i 
mas,  et  fsemina,  called  a  wesel,  from  some  resemblan 
head,  especially  of  the  female,  which  is  brown  or  nt 
black  and  white,  like  the  male,  and  firom  their  preyin, 
upon  small  fish.  I  have  found  small  eeles,  small  perc 
small  muscles  in  their  stomachs.  Have  you  a  sea-pha 
commonly  caUed  from  the  resemblance  of  an  hen-phaisa 
head  and  eyes,  and  spotted  marks  on  the  wings  and  1 
with  a  small  bluish  flat  bill,  tayle  longer  than  other  due 
winges,  crossing  over  the  tayle  like  those  of  a  long  winge< 

Have  you  taken  notice  of  a  breed  of  porci  solidi  j 
first  observed  them  above  twenty  yeares  ago,  and  they 
among  us. 

Our  nerites  or  neritce  are  litle  ones. 

I  queried  whether  you  had  dent  alia,  becaus  prob 
might  have  met  with  them  in  England ;  I  never  foui 
our  shoare,  butt  one  brought  me  a  few  small  ones,  wit 
small  shells,  from  the  shoare.     I  shall  inquire  farther  ail 

Uriica  marina  minor,  Johnst.  tab.  xviii.  I  have  fo 
then  once  by  the  sea-side. 

The  hobby  and  the  merlin  would  not  bee  omitt( 
hawks ;  the  first  comming  to  us  in  the  spring,  the  ot 
autumn.  Beside  the  ospray,*  we  have  a  larger  kind 
call'd  an  eru/i.^    I  have  had  many  of  them. 

*  This  must  be  the  smew,  mei'gits  albelhcs  :  whicli  comes  oi 
of  Norfolk  in  hard  winters. — G. 

3  The  pm-taivled  dvick.— (?. 

*  Several  OHi^te^ft  \v^"Vfe\«,^w  Xa^'^-tk.  \:ift,"!«  Cl^cy^ver, — G. 

^  Erne  ? — TYve  v?\Yv\.e-\aKV«^  qt  <£\\\^^^ci\iA  ^'w^'t\  ^^i5up^i  ^jj^jy.^. 
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deare  sir,  if  I  can  do  anything  farther  which  may  be 
)  unto  you,  you  shall  eyer  readily  command  my  en- 
who  am,  sir,  your  humble  and  very  respectfull  serrant, 

Thomas  Browne. 


Br.  Browne  to  Dr,  Merritt,  Feb.  12, 1668-9. 

'HY  Sib, — ^Though  I  writ  unto  you  last  Monday,  yet 

xmitted  some  few  things  which  I  thought  to  have  men- 

I  am  bold  to  give  you  this  trouble  so  soone  agayne. 

ou  putt  in  a  sea  fish  called  a  bleak,  a  fish  like  a  herring, 

aken  with  us  and  eat,  but  a  more  lanck  and  thinne  and 

BhP 

wild  swan  or  elk  would  not  bee  omitted,  being  common  in 

iFinters  anddifierenced  from  our  river  swans,  by  the  aspera 

■a.    Fulica  and  cotta  Anglorum  are  different  birds  though 

resemblance  between  them,  so  some  doubt  may  bee  made 

ker  it  bee  to  bee  named  a  coot,  except  you  set  it  downe 

oa  nostras  and  cotta  Anglorum,    I  pray  consider  whether 

water-bird  whose  draught  I  sent  in  the  last  box,  and  thought 

ight  bee  named  anatula  or  mergulus  melanoleucos,  Sfc,  may 

bee  some  gallinula,  it  hath  some  resemblance  with  fallina 

^leueos  of  Johnst.  tab.  32,  butt  myne  hath  shorter  wmgs  by 

gb,  and  the  bill  not  so  long  and  slender,  and  shorter  legs  and 

E^  and  so  may  either  be  called  gallina  aquatica  hypoleucos 
It,  or  kwoleucos  anatula,  or  mergulus  nostras. 
much  there  should  bee  no  icon  ofraUas  or  ralla  aquatica; 
ire  a  draught  of  some,  and  they  are  found  among  us. 

Thomas  Bbowne. 

!he  vescaria  I  sent  is  like  that  you  mention,  if  not  the  same, 
eommon  Junago  resembleth  the  husk  of  peas,  this  of  barley 
lO  the  flower  is  mouldred  away. 


Sobert  Paston  to  Dr.  Browne, — Oxnead,  April  the  Wi,  166? 

VOBXD  Sib, — On  Saturday  night  last,  going  into  my  lab< 
I  found  som  of  the  adrop  (that  ha^  beene  run  foiu 

e  times  in  the  open  ayre,  and  cuerie  time  itts  setheri; 

(ted  spiritts  drawne  of  from  itt)  congealed  to  an  hard  cs 
•obstance,  the  which  I  ordered  my  man  to  grind  in  a  m 
to  attenuate  itts  parts,  and  make  itt  more  fitt  for  attract! 
oomming  in  in  the  operation,  I  chid  my  servant  for  gri 
it  where  white  lead  had  before  beene  ground,  for  I  foun 
I  itts  foMcje  red  color,  looko  Ucke  -^mle  \^udi  ^oxoA 
OL.ni.  2  L 
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€fw]e»  Imtt  more  Inatroui,  aodbetooottvineeiliattiKitai 
dMae,  giaand  aom  of  the  suiie  before  my  hee  on  i  tik^ 
•BOtlier  nniUer,  wMcih  oame  to  the  gme  ccto  aici  m 
I  suurt;  oooleM  ihat  gave  me  a  transport  to  find  tb  ^ 
walked  suoh  an  effect.  Uppon  about  balf  a  pound  nt 
oohobated*  Bom  of  itts  eBtheriall  spiritt,  whieh  itt  nottfiAi 
inff  tinged  zed,  and  I  am  now  drawing  itt  of  agimfi,  fail 
Inad  better  bave  exposed  Lt  in  itts  consistence  to  titeoya 
agaiine»  tinnigb  I  find  itt  bard  to  nm  into  airp'e  thmdM 
yett  perbiqm  the  viscoas  matter  mar  be  mors  pfetko^  a 
often  grinding,  exposing,  and  distimng,  itt  mayatkkifc 
wbite  and  sihss  water,  sncb  an  one  as  pbilosopbefBkKiiv 
or  stt  least  oe  fitt  to  reoeiae,  and  be  aeoated*  with,  tiie... 
saline  psorts  of  the  setheriall  spiritt,  when  that  opentioaM 
band  a  itt  affords  ns  anye  that  way.  I  bane  giTcn  Ki 
sbaw  an  aeoom^  of  Ibis,  which  I  beleere  will  j^sse  )m 
desirs  your  adyioe  in  the  point  how  to  proceed  npon'ti  i 
tainhre  if  these  matters  baye  anye  trotb  in  them,  weea 
the  brink  of  a  menstraom  to  dissolve  mettalls  in  genefij 
keys  are  not  yett  fitted  to  yoor  table,  butt  I  hqwwi 
Gnmrsday ;  my  service  to  yoor  ladye,  and  excuse  this 
with  that  generous  condescention  tnat  allowes  you  to  • 
even  the  lowest  tbinges. — Sir,  I  am,  your  humble  serraii 

BOBEBT  Pa 


2^e  Sari  of  Yarmouth  to  Sir  Thomas  Brovme. — SepU 

10th,  1674. 

HoNOSBD  Sis, — ^The  great  ciuility  of  your  letter  is  a 
tion  I  haue  som  time  layue  under,  adiouming  my  re 
purpose  that  I  misht  haue  som  thinge  to  discourse.  M 
Mr.  Henshaw  (who  is  lately  retunied  from  his  empl 
envoy e  extraordinary  in  Denmark),  and  has  brought  c 
him  many  curiositys ;  the  principle  of  which  lyes  [in 
comes  home,  in  which  he  has  as  much  as  he  prises  att 
five  himdred  poimds,  beeing  three  very  long  nomes  of 
called  puach  and  seuerall  peeces ;  many  rari^es  of  amlx 
store  of  succinum^  beeing  found  about  those  shores,  an 
large  peece  he  gave  mee,  which  was  found  in  the  ear 
miles  from  the  sea ;  he  has  one  piece  in  which  a  drop 
water  or  quicksilver  is  included,  which  tumes  rounc 
amber  is  moved,  and  severall  with  insects  in  them.  He  o 
be  had  licke  to  have  beene  cheated  by  a  merchant  wit 
that  had  somwhat  included  in  itt,  which  he  found  to  1 

s  BistiWed  &gB^.  ^  Add 

^  Created  ^Eia\\  oi^%.xm«i^l}Csv,  ^«si»\^*\^.  "^  fe^ 
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^  have  a  way  to  counterfeitt  itt  very  handsomely,  which 
tanght  mee,  and,  if  wee  had  a  workman  to  help  us, 
l>oe  many  pretty  thinges  of  that  nature.  He  has  seuemJl 
>f  the  mineralls  of  Dronthem ;  he  has  brought  over  a  veee- 
iJled  the  alga  saccharifica,  which,  when  he  putt  itt  in  the 
^  nothing  on  the  leaves,  and  in  bringing  has  attracted  a 
xn  tast  and  feeling  licke  susar.  He  tells  mee  the  former 
P  Denmark  was  curious  in  cdl  manner  of  rarities,  and  has 
%he  best  collections  of  that  kind  in  the  world,  as  allsoe  a 
i^mous  hbrary  of  choyse  collected  bookes,  butt  this  king's 
41  are  in  horses,  and  the  discipline  of  an  army,  of  which  he 
.sty  thousand  brauely  equipped,  which  Mr.  Henshaw  saw 
^d  stt  the  rendevous  att  Colding,  in  Juteland ;  allsoe  a 

navy  ready  to  assist  those  that  will  pay  the  most  for  them, 
xig,  att  his  comming  away,  gave  him  considerable  presents 
^alue  of  betweene  five  and  six  hundred  pounds,  and  has 
ex  such  a  character  of  him  that  I  feare  may  invite  him 
I^  agayne,  if  our  king  has  any  occasion  te  send  one.  He 
Lere  acquainted  with  the  principle  physitian,  one  Bouchius, 
t  louer  of  chymistry,  butt  I  thmke  nott  much  experienced 

who  assumed  that  leafe  gold  by  continuall  grinding  for 
:>urteen  dayes,  and  then  putt  into  a  retort  in  nudo  igne 

some  dropps  of  a  blood  red  licquor,  and  the  same  ^old 
^  to  the  ayre,  and  ground  againe,  doth  toties  quoties  yield 
me ;  this  is  now  under  the  experiment  of  a  physitian  in 
»wiie,  to  whome  I  gave  the  process  to  undertake  the  tiyall, 
lall  bee  able  short^  to  give  you  an  accompt  of  itt.  I  have 
jcysure  and  less  convenience  to  try  anything  heere,  yett  my 
salt  will  sett  mee  on  work,  having  now  arrived  to  this  that 
with  foure  drachmes  of  itt  dissolve  a  drachme  of  leafe  gold 
n  high  tincture,  which  by  all  the  art  I  have  is  nott  sepe- 
Qroin  the  menstruum  which  stands  fluid,  and  is  both  before 
fter  the  solution  of  the  gold  as  sweet  almost  ad  sugar, 
rr  is  itt  from  any  corrosive  nature.  I  am  gooing  to  seale 
o  glasses,  one  of  the  menstruum  with  gold  dissolved  in 
id  another  of  the  menstruum  per  se,  and  to  putt  them 
athanor,  to  see  if  they  will  putrify,  or  what  alteration 
sippen.  I  have  att  Oxned  scene  this  salt  change  as  blacke 
e,  I  must,  att  the  lowest,  have  an  excelent  aurum  potabile,, 

the  signes  wee  are  to  judge  by  in  Sendivogius'  description 
oe,  I  have  the  key  which  answers  to  what  he  says,  that  if 
i  have  thai  which  will  dissolve  gold  as  warme  water  doth 
>u  have  that  out  of  which  gold  was  first  made  in  the  earth. 
Nation  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  itt ;  dissolves  itt  without 
5,  bubble,  or  noyse,  and  doth  itt  in  /rigido :  >3Q»Ss.ytMSa. 
ragea  mee  ia  that  I  shall  make  nry  \am^  V)!^  v^\e^  ^^ 

2  L  2 
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wine,  wliich  I  could  never  by  under  twelve  sliillings  a  quart,  «A 
now  heere  is  one,  which  Prince  liupert  recommended  meeto, 
that  sells  it  for  eighteene  pence  the  quart,  and  will  fiie  eon*  ^ 
powder  after  itts  burnt  away  in  a  spoone,  and  answers  au  the  W 
try  alls  of  the  highest  rectified  spiritt  of  wine.    I  shewed  soma  cl 
itt  to  Dr.  Bugeby,  who  thinkes  itt  must  com  from  moloues, 
butt  whatever  itt  comes  from,  i^ere  itt  is  in  all  qualities,  bel^ 
ing  the  highest  tryalls  of  spiritt  of  wine.     Sir,  I^pray  take  my 
thankes  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  mee,  and  it  yoa  ciii 
recommend  mee  to  any  author  that  can  further  enlighten  myim- 
derstanding,  pray  doe.    My  wife  ioynes  with  mee  in  the  present- 
ments of  our  services  to  your  lady  and  yourself.    I  begg  your 
pardon  for  tiring  you  with  soe  many  words  to  see  little  purpor, 
and  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser\'ant,  Yabmouth. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Elias  Ashmole, — N'onoich,  Oct,  yiij, 

.      1674. 

HoNOED  Sir, — I  give  you  late  butt  heaxtie  thancks  for  tiie 
Qoblo  present  of  your  most  excellent  booke ;  which,  by  the  cue 
of  my  Sonne,  I  receaved  from  you.     I  deferred  this  my  doe 
acknowledgment  in  hope  to  have  found  out  something  more  d 
Dr.  John  Dee,  butt  I  can  yett  only  present  this  paper  unto  yon 
written  by  the  hand  of  nis  sonne.  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  my  oW 
acquaintance,  containing  the  scheme  of  his  nativity,  erected  br 
his  father,  Dr.  John  Dee,  as  the  title  sheweth ;  butt  the  iudg- 
ment  upon  it  was  writt  by  one  Franciscus   Murrerus,  befoff 
Dr.  Arthur  returned  from  Kussia  into  England,  which  Murrerm 
was  an  astrologer  of  some  account  at  Mosko.     Sir,  I  take  it  ftr 
a  great  honour  to  have  this  libertie  of  communication  with  a  per 
son  of  your  eminent  merit,  and  shall  industriously  scire  too 
upon  all  opportunities,  who  am,  worthy  good  sir,  your  serrtft 
most  respectfully  and  hmnbly,  Thomas  Bbowxl 

From  Dr.  Sow^  to  Dr.  "Browne, 

SiE,  MY  cnoisEST,  ETC. — I  received  your  rare  present,  and 
shall  answere  your  summons  for  yourselfe,  or  friends,  with  any 
faire  florall  returnes,  pacquet  of  seeds,  or  if  this  place  may  anT 
wayes  instrumentaly  present  mee  yours  I  shall  putt  on'swl 
affected  employments.  For  the  dresse  of  our  garden,  that  roc 
may  know  the  modell,  this  rough  title  may  acquaint  you :  M^- 
notrophium  IFestmonasteriense,  tentaminihits  noviter  exploratu 
hoi'tenslhuSf    medicinalibus,    tingentihus,    impra:gnatum.     Th* 

'  William  How,  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxon.  a  captain  of  horse  in  K.  * 
Charles  I.'s  army,  ait,erwa.T^"&  %  ^V^^vcvass.  \xx. London  ;  first  in  Lavren^  i 
.Lane,  then  iuM\\\L^lTee^,  «*itio\.ei^V«^^vvX.^\\ivv.>C\sa&.  "Ha  ^jublislw^  I 
"'  Phy tologia  Bnlai\mc». "  ^^.    "^q»^^. ^.'^''o^ '.  "wA  ^v^Vx^V^r^^^ .  ^ 
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%^lc  to  this  discourse  will  appeare  l^man ;  nor  shall  I  present 
ijpBfa,  irith  a  catalogue  of  nude  names,  a  mode  taken  upp  to  pre- 
Jrint  farther  scrutinyes,  in  which  designes  the  most  experienced 
botanists  find  too  much  anxiety;  the  younger  student  meetes- 
Wiiih  nothing  but  confusion.  Therefore  to  each  recited  plant 
jba  shall  have  the  originall  author  annexed,  and  pased,  that 
witb  small  labor  the^  may  peruse  the  plant ;  but  to  nondescribed 
ipecieB  who  refuse  hmitts,  wee  shall  present  them  delineated  in 
meire  names.  The  method  wee  intend  in  paging  authors  may 
bee  discerned  in  this  instance :  JPimpinella  moscliata,  sive  Affr^ 
wmmuB  folio,  qiwrundam  Agrimonoides,  Fab.  Columnce  minus 
eognif.  stirp.  pag.  145 ;  after  wee  have  thus  circumscribed  the 
plant  wee  snali  aSde  our  experiments ;  to  this  hortensiall  (where- 
in acquirements  de  twvo  are  onely  to  bee  inserted) ;  to  that,  me- 
dieinall,  if  never  formerly  approved  in  physicke,  or  applyed  to 
tooli  particular  disturbances ;  to  those,  tinctoriall,  if  by  theire 
ii^ces,  or  decoctions  any  such  qualityes  may  be  perceived.  For 
me  knowledge  of  our  garden  series  whereby  you  say  something 
liiglit  bee  annexed,  wee  almost  equaly  boast  what  our  clyme 
tey  produce,  so  that  however  you  may  appropriate  your  diges- 
Ifanuif  wee  easily  may  render  them  elassicall ;  thougn  I  must  be 
Icnnpelled  to  confesse  you  haue  enrich't  mee  with  the  Pimpu 
Mint.  Hie  Carduus  Htsp.  siue  Carduus  aculeatus.  Math,  edent* 
9auA.  pag.  496, 1  further  want :  yett  our  little  instructed  farme 
nunliers  aboue  2200  species,  submitting  to  no  European  culture; 
^bich  fabricke  might  be  compleated  with  any  of  your  mature 
splorate  additions  I  since  our  designes  shall  acknowledge  those 
anetntions  with  affixed  titles !  "Wee  are  emboldened  from  your 
» Common  Errors,"  pag.  103 ; — "  Swarmes  of  others  there  are,. 
<yine  whereof  our  future  endeauors  may  discouer:"  and  being 
wniahed  with  those  learned  enquiryes,  pardon  this  pressing  dis> 
tofirse,  therefore  vented,  possit  ut  act  monitum  facere  iuum^ 
Pe^.  102  J — "  That  Bos  solis  which  rotteth  sheep  hath  any  such 
sordiall  vertue  upon  us,  wee  have  reason  to  doubt."  If  the  salu- 
yrious  operation  m  decoctions  upon  tabid  bodyes  might  purchase 
sredentialls,  troopes  of  physitians  might  appeare  combatants  r 
lor  the  rotting  of  sheepe  in  cur  apprehensions  any  wayes  op- 
pmgnies  his  alexipharmacy  in  man :  ±*inguiculam  omaricum  grc^ 
few^  omnes  villatici  uno  ore  necare  asserunt,  MatroncB  ^raves^ 
CofubrO'Sritannica  ex  pinguicula  parant  syrupuniy  uti  rosa- 
m  ad  evacuandos  pueros :  ruricolce  muUeres  horeales  ex  pulte 


avenacea,  aut  alio  jusculo  addita  pinguicula  pueros  purgant, 
evacuare  phlegm  a  verisimile,  "  That  cats  haue  such  delight  in 
ihe  herbe  nepeta,  called  therefore  cataria,  our  experience  cannot 
diacouer."  I  haue  numbred  about  2  rootes  of  new.  in  my  tardea 
16  catB,  who  never  destroied  those  'p\Mitft,'W\i  \mk^^  XfiJvsi^'^  ^^- 


eiB  juBCXJUunoim  coBsmonDrci. 

jpofled  the  B«i|di]K)a»M 

rmannfl^  itud  place  hira,  and  imooth  like  a  WBUee  -^r 
frequent  tredouiiga :  bat  of  thie  uma  Uittrajpoimf.  IX  i 
of  jsy  lord  Bacon's  ezperimenta  oonoenung  phftcdojgv 
snd  7  centfffiea,  Tery  erode.  If  you.  may  oonmiend  wa^t 
keadi  to  Dr.  Short  for  his  enlargmenfii,  it  nrait  promt 
which  cannot  more  ohlodge,  youn  moat  obaeraant, 

~  Streete,  Sept  20,  55.  Wm.  Bh 


[Imttrmtimg  extract  firom  a  verjf  long  letter  addremed  to  Jk.Br^^ 

M.EbeaUoL] 

Surat,  Jan.  26, 1663-4 

.  Ov  Toeaday,  thefifthof  Jannaiy,  aboot  ten  inAetfi' 
•  auddan  alazme  waa  brooght  to  our  honae  fromtketowi** 
aevn  that  Sena-Gee  Baya^  or  priiioipal  gorenur,  (iv< 
•aaaume  not  tibe  name  of  iin^  to  them  aehMa,  but  yit  m 
^  bee  aa  abaolnte  each  in  hia  pronince  aa  bia  award  eni 
bim,)  waa  coming  downe  mbh.  an  army  of  an  Tneertaiaeia 
upon  Snrat,  to  pillage  ibe  dtty,  wmeh  newa  atrook  lo 
conatemation  into  i&  minds  of  a  wealce  and  effeminato  ] 
in  soe  much  that  on  all  hands  there  was  nothing  to  be  see 
people  flying,  for  their  liTes,  and  lamenting  viae  loss  o 
estates,  the  richer  sort,  whose  stocke  of  money  was  large  < 
to  purchase  that  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  ^onemor 
castle,  made  that  their  sanctuary,  and  abandoned  their  di 
to  a  merciless  foe,  wich  they  mieht  well  enonghe  bane  d 
with  the  rest  of  the  towne  had  thay  had  the  heortes  < 
The  same  day  a  post  comes  in,  and  tells  them  that  tbe  ar 
come  within  tenne  coarse  or  English  miles,  and  made 
forward,  wich  put  the  cowardly  and  vnfaithful  govenoi 
towne  to  send  a  seruant  to  Sevagee  to  treat  of  some  coi 
of  ransome.  But  Sevagee  retaines  the  messenger  and  ] 
forwards  with  all  speed,  and  that  night  lodged  his  camp 
miles  English  from  the  city,  and  the  governor  percenei 
that  this  messenger  returned  not  againe,  and  thkt  Sevs 
not  intend  to  treat  at  that  distance,  he  craues  adnussion 
castle  and  obtaineth  it,  and  soe  deserted  his  towne. 

The  city  of  Surat  is  the  only  port  on  this  side  India,  i 
longs  to  the  Mogol,  and  stands  upon  a  river  commodious 
to  admitt  vesselb  of  1000  tun,  seven  milles  up,  at  wich  ^ 
from  the  sea,  there  stands  a  reasonable  strong  casi 
manned,  and  haueing  great  store  of  good  guns  mounted 
securing  of  t\ve  lixxw  ^A.  «l  oiowMewveut  distance,  on  the  no 
and  south  sides  ot  \5[^^  fi^^aJCia  Sa  'Ocka  ^s^-^  ^'l  ^xor^t  bn 
large  extent  and  yery  ^\»^\va.  'BJs.OsvSsi.  ^mKs^dsAc^^y^ 
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the  great  empire  of  the  Mogol,  but  ill  contriued  into 
i  and  without  any  forme.  And  for  buildings  consists 
ick,  soe  the  houses  of  the  richer  sort  partly  of  wood, 
Dsts  of  wich  sort  only  are  timber,  the  rest  is  built  of 
,s  they  call  them)  or  caines,  such  as  those  youe  make 
at  IsTorwich,  but  very  large,  and  these  being  tyed 
th  the  cords  made  of  eoconutt  rinde,  and  being 
T  with  dirt,  are  the  walls  of  the  whole  house  and 
!  upper  story  of  their  houses.  Now  the  number  of 
Lceedingly  surmounting  the  number  of  those  of  some 
se  bamboo  houses  are  increased  vnmeasurably,  soe 
CTeater  part  of  the  towne  scarce  two  or  three  brick 

0  bee  seen  in  a  street,  and  in  some  part  of  the  towne 
many  streets  togather ;  those  houses  wich  are  built  of 
suafly  built  strong,  their  walls  of  two  or  two  and  a 
icke,  and  the  roofes  of  them  flat  and  couered  with  a 
plaster  of  Paris,  wich  makes  most  comodous  places 
suening  aire  in  the  hotter,  seasons  ;  the  whole  town 

1  ether  by  art  or  nature,  its  situation  is  upon  a  larg 
ny  miles  extent  and  their  care  hath  been  so  little  to 
y  art,  that  they  have  only  made  against  the  cheefe 
;he  towne,  some  weake  and  ill  built  gatts  and  for  the 
e  parts  a  dry  ditch,  easily  passable  by  a  footmaa, 
'all  or  other  d.efence  on  the  innerside,  the  rest  is  left 
lat  scarce  any  signe  of  a  dich  is  perceiuable ;  the 
LC  towne  are  either  the  marchauts,  and  those  of  all 
ost,  as  English,  Dutch,  Portugalls,  Turkes,  Arabs, 
Persians,  Jews,  Indians,  of  seueral  sorts,  but  princi- 
ns,  or  els  Moores  the  conquerors  of  the  country 
'  the  ancient  inhabitants  or  Persees,  whoe  are  people 

Persia  ages  agoe,  and  here  and  some  miles  up  the 
:led  in  great  nimibers.  The  Banian  is  one  who  thinks 
est  wiclcedness  to  kill  any  creature  whatsoever  that 
ast  possibly  they  might  bee  the  death  of  their  father 
and  the  Persee  doth  supperstitiously  adore  the  fire 
and  thinks  it  an  vnpordonable  sin  to  throw  watter 
that  if  a  house  bee  hred  or  their  clothes  upon  their 
ng  thay  will  if  thay  can  hinder  any  man  from  quench- 
)  Moores  ar  troubled  with  none  of  these  superstitions 
•ough  the  unworthy  couetuousness  of  the  gouemour 
le  thay  had  noe  body  to  head  them,  nor  none  vnto 
joyno  themselves,  and  soe  fled  away  for  company, 
here  had  been  500  men  trayned,  and  in  a  readyness, 
•  from  the  king  there  ever  should,  whose  pay  the 
puts  into  his  own  pocket,  the  number  to  defend  the 
haiie  amounted  to  some  t\io\i&asi<^.  'Yto&^^s^  *^sssi, 
the  citty  at  the  tyme  o£  ita  m\\aa\OTi. 
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The  inuader  Sera  Geo  is  as  I  haue  said  by  extraction  aSspr 
or  u  iroucmour  of  a  small  country  on  the  coast  southward  of 
Basiiio,  and  was  formerly  a  tributery  to  the  K.in^  of  Vijipoie. 
but  beintr  of  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  minde,  subtile  andwithiB 


:ui^8  castles,  seasctn  many 
withall  parte  of  a  country  for  wich  the  Kin^  of  Vijapore 
tribute  to  the  Mogul.     His  insolences  were  soe  mauy»8n^ha 
success  soe  great,  that  the  Xing  ot  Vijapore  thought  it  lush 
tyme  to  endeavor  his  suppression,  or  els  all  would  be  lost.    Kr 
raises  his  armies,  but  is  worsted  soe  euery  where  by  the  rebbeU. 
that  he  is  forced  to  conditions  to  release  homage  to  Scvaj^ee  oi 
those  lands  wich  hee  held  of  him,  and  for  the  rest  Sevagee  wai 
to  make  good  his  possession  against  the  Mo^ol  as  well  as  hM 
could,  after  some  tymo  of  forbearance.     The  Mogol  demands  hi* 
tribute  from  liim  oV  Vijaj)ore,  whoe  returns  answer  that  hee  had 
not  possession  of  the  tributary  lands,  but  that  they  were  d^ 
taynod  from  him  by  his  rebbell  who  was  grown  too  strong  for 
him.    UpDn  this  the  Mogol  makes  warr  both  ypon  the  King  of 
Vijapore  md  Seuagee,  but  as  yet  without  any  considerable  sw- 
cesss ;  many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  still  frusterated  eithff 
by  the  cunmg,  or  yalour,  or  money  of  Seuagee :  but  now  of  late 
Xuttup  Chawn,  an  Umbraw,  who  passed    by   Surrat   since  I 
arriuea  with  5(K)(>  men,  and  lA  elephants,   and  had  IHXJi.nneii 
more  marched  another  way  towards  tiieir  randevouz,  as  wee  hear 
liath  takeu  from  liim  a  strong  castle,  and  some  impression  inii^ 
Jiis  country,  to  deucst  wich  ware  it  is  probable  he  took  thi 
resoluetion  for  inuation  of  this  country  of  Guzurat.     His  ycT^^ 
is  described  by  them  whoe  haue  seen  him  to  bee  of  meane  stature, 
lower  somewhat  then  I  am  erect,  and  of  an  excellent  proportion. 
Actual  in  exercise,  and  when  euer  hee  speaks  seemes  io  jsmilea 
quickc  and  peercing  eye,  and  whiter  then  any  of  his  peoplf. 
Hee  is  distrustful],  seacret,  subtile,  cruell,  periidious,  insulin: 
over  whomsoever  he  getts  into  his  power.     Absolute  in  hi?  cwa- 
mands,  and  in  his  punishments  more  then  seyere,  death  or  dis- 
membering being  the  piuiishment  of  ever}'  olTenco,  if  necessity 
require,  venterous  and  desperate  in  execution  of  liis  resoluest* 
may  appoare  by  this  following   instance.     The  King  A'ijaporip 
sends  down  his  vnckell  a  most  accomplished  soldier,  wiih  II".'' 
men  into  Sevagee's  country :  the  knowne  vallor  and  experiemv    I 
of  the  man  made  Seuagee  conclude  that  his  best  way  wa.«  t' 
assassinate  him  in  his  owne  armye  by  a  sudden  siiii^rijje.    Tii*    | 
conduct   of  this   attempt,   how  dangerous   soever,   would  liao"* 
been  vudertakew  \>y  lutxw^  ol\{v^  Tsvc\^^i^  ^\vcs*«j  conduct  hee  niijili'    I 
Jiaue  assured  \i\mBe\?c,  uu\i  Vt  «,^«xi«i^\\^^wii^^\v^c<>>}i  >\\5iv!y»B    I 
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y  his  own,  hee  therefore  with  400  as  desperate  as  himselfe 

9  the  army  yndiscovered,  comes  to  the  generalls  tent,  falls 
on  them,  kills  the  guard,  the  generalls  sonne,  wounds  the 
r,  whoe  hardly  escaped,  seiseth  on  his  daughter  and  carries 
way  prisoner,  and  forceth  his  way  backe  through  the  whole 
,  and  returns  safe  without  any  considerable  loss,  and  afber- 
in  dispight  of  all  the  King  of  Vijapore  could  do,  hee  tooke 
Kyre,  a  great  port,  plundered  it,  and  seised  our  English 
lants,  Mr.  Eivington,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  digged  vp  the 
sh  house  for  treasure,  and  kept  the  marchants  in  prison 
;  8  months. 

>densday,  the  6th  Janu:    about  eleyen  in  the  morning^ 

fee  arriued  neere  a  great  garden,  without  the  towne  about 

rter  of  a  mile,  and  whilst  hee  was  busied  in  pitching  his 

sent  his  horsmen  into  the  outward  streets  of  the  towne,  to 

10  houses,  soe  that  in  less  then  halfe  an  houer  wee  mieht 
d  from  the  tops  of  our  house  two  great  pilliers  of  smoke, 
irtaine  signes  of  a  ^eat  dissolation,  and  soe  they  continued 
Dg  that  &j  and  night,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday ; 
ew  fires  raised,  and  every  day  neerer  and  neerer  approach- 
ir  quarter  of  the  towne,  that  the  terror  was  great,  I  know 
wiO  easily  belieue,  and  upon  his  first  beginning  of  his 
,  the  remainder  of  the  people  fled  as  thicke  as  possible,  so 
•n  Thursday  the  streets  were  almost  empty,  wich  at  other 
I  are  exceeoin?  thicke  with  people,  and  we  the  English  in 
3use,  the  Ducn  in  theirs,  and  some  few  marchants  of  Tur- 
Eid  Armenia,  neighbours  to  our  English  house,  possessed  of 
w,  or  place  of  reception  for  strangers,  *  were  left  by  the 
nor  ana  his  people,  to  make  what  shift  we  could  to  secure 
[yes  from  the  enemys :  this  might  the  English  and  Duch 
done,  leaving  the  towne,  and  gooing  over  the  riuer  to 
ey  to  our  shipps,  which  were  then  ridmg  in  Swalley  hole, 
was  thought  more  like  Englishmen  to  mtuce  ourselves  ready 
end  our  hues  and  goods  to  the  uttermost,  than  by  a  flight 
ae  mony,  goods,  house,  to  merciless  people,  and  were  con- 
1  in  a  resolution,  that  the  Duch  alsoe  determined  the  same,, 
h  there  was  no  possibility  of  relieuing  one  another,  the 
house  beeing  on  the  other  side  of  towne  almost  an  English 
£under. 

order,  therefore^  to  our  better  defence,  the  president,  St. 
;e  Oxinden,  a  most  worthy,  discreet,  courageous  person, 
dvice  to  our  ships  at  Swalley  of  our  condition,  with  his 
B  to  the  captains  to  spare  him  out  of  their  ships  what  men 
;ould,  and  wee  in  the  meane  tyme  endeavoured  to  fitt  our 
Boe  well  as  wee  could,  sending  o\it  foT  N^\v»fc  qji«ss56&^  ^iv 
ioB  ofrictuaUa,  watter  and  "poudet  'V©  eoNsJA  %<i^X.,  cJl"^^ 
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wee  gott  a  competent  store.    Tow  brass  guns  we  procured  tbt 
day  &om  a  marchant  in  towne,  of  about  tbree  hundred  weight 
a  piece,  and  with  old  ship  carriages,  mounted  them,  and  made  p^ 
in  our  great  gate  for  them,  to  play  out  of,  to  scoure  a  shorfce  pu- 
sago  to  our  house  ;  that  aftemoone  we  sent  aboard  a  ship  in  the 
riuer  for  guns,  and  had  tow  of  about  six  hundred  a  piece,  sent  up 
in  next  morning,  T\ith  shott  conuenient ;  some  are  sett  to  mett 
lead  and  make  bullets,  others  with  chezels  to  cutt  lead  into  Blogi, 
no  hand  idle,  but  all  imployed  to  strengthen   every  place,  is 
tyme  would  give  leaue  to  the  best  advantage.     On  Weddensdiy 
men  arriucd  to  the  number  of  fortv  odd,  and  bring  with  then 
tow  brass  guns  more,  our  four  smaller  guns  are  then  carried  Tp 
to  the  tope  of  the  house,  and  three  of  them  planted  to  seoore 
two  greet  streets,  the  four  was  bent  vpon  a  neh  churles  hoofle 
(Sto^eo  Said  Beeg  of  whom  more  by  and  by)  because  it  was 
equally  of  hight  and  being  posesed  by  the  enemy  might  haue 
beene  dangerous  to  our  house;   captaines  are   appointed  and 
every  man  <][uartered  and  order  taken  for  relieuing  one  another 
vpon  necessity  ;  a  fresh  recrute  of  men  coming  of  about  twenty 
more,  wee  than  began  to  consider  what  houses  neere  vs  might  bee 
most  prejudicial ;  and  on  one  side  wee  tooke  possession  of  pagodL 
or  Banian  idol  temple,  which  was  just  vnder  our  house,  widi 
hauing  taken  wee  were  much  more  secured  on  that  quarter ;  on 
the  other  a  Morish  Mesecte  where  seueraJl  people  were  harboured, 
and  had  windowes  into  our  outward  yard,  was  thought  good  to !  n 
bee  cleared  and  shutt  vpp,  wich  accordingly  done  by  a  party,  all 
the  people  sent  to  seeko  some  other  place  to  harbour  in.   Tting? 
being  thus  reasonably  well  prepared,  newes  is  brought  vg  thi 
Mr.  Anthony  Smith,  a  servant  of  the  companyes,  one  whoe  hatli 
been  cheife  in  severall  factoryes,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Seuagtf 
souldcriers  as  he  came  ashore  neere  the  Duch  house,  and  wtf 
comeing  to  the  English, — an  vnfortunate  accedent  wich  madeR 
all  much  concerned,  knowing  Seuagee  cruelty,  and  indeed  ga*  I  .^ 
him  ouer  as  quite  lost :  hee  obtaines  leaue  some  few  houers  afer  .  r' 
to  send  a  note  to  the  president,  wherin  hee  aquants  him  with  hi'  |  • 
condittion,  that  hee  being  brought  before  Savagee  hee  was  askcJ 
what  liee  was  and  such  like  questions,  and  att  last  by  Sevag*  I  • 
told  that  he  was  not  come  to  doe  any  pcrsonall  hurte  to  tk  '  .^ 
Englisli  or  other  marchants,  but  only  to  revenge  him  selfe  oi  I 
Groin   Zeb   (the   great  Mogol),  because  hee   had   invaded  lii*  !  . 
counttry,  had  killd  some  of  his  relations,  and  that  hee  woaU  r 
only  liave  the  English  and  Duch  give  him  some  treasure  and!*?  '  ■ 
would  not  medle  with  their  houses,  else  hee  would  doe  themiD  |  .^ 
mischoefo  poasWAc.    Isl^.  ^\s^\\k  desired  him  to  send  a  soff^ 
with  liim  to  t\ie  l^xi^Y-^ Vow'^fe  V^&\.V^^  ^^xi^5s.4ec^de  any  molk*- 
tatioii  from  h\s  xaew,  V^a^X.  \ife^  ^\ssj^^-t:^  ^^  ^'^'^V^vfe-csas^'^^^ 
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sway,  but  comands  him  to  bee  carried  to  the  rest   of  the  mar 

flliants,  where,  when  hee  came,  hee  found  the  embassador  from 

the  great  king  of  Ethiopia  vnto  Oram  Zeb  prisoner,  and  pinioned 

frith  a  great  number  Banians  and  others  in  the  same  condition : 

jianing  set  there  some  tyme,  about  halfe  an  hower,  hee  is  seised 

'TDoa  by  a  cupple  of  black  rogues,  and  pinioned  in  that  extremely 

t£it  hee  hath  brought  away  uie  marke  in  his  armes  with  him ; 

this  what  hee  writt  and  part  of  what  he  related  when  wee  gott 

him  againe.    The  president  by  the  messenger  one  of  Sevagee 

vafUkt  as  we  ima^ned,  returned  answer  that  hee  wounderd  at 

hm,  that  professmg  peace  hee  should  detaine  an  English  man 

vruBSoner,  and  that  if  he  would  send  him  home,  and  not  to  suffer 

ais  people  to  come  so  neere  his  house  as  to  give  eause  of  suspi- 

iatOtit  hee  would  hurt  none  of  his  men,  other  wayes  hee  was  ypon 

hk  owne  defence  upon  these  tearmes  ;  wee  were  all  Wedensday 

nd  Tntil  Thursday  about  tow  at  afternoon,  when  perceiueing 

tops  of  lances  on  tne  other  side  of  a  neighbour  house,  and  haue- 

big  called  to  the  men  to  depart  and  not  come  so  neere  vs,  but 

tiiay  not  stirring  and  intencung  as  wee  concluded  to  sett  fier  to 

the  house,  on  the  quarter  whereby  our  house  would  have  been 

ia  most  eminent  danger  of  being  fiered  alsoe,  the  president 

oomanded  twenty  men  vnder  the  comand  of  Mr.  Garrard  Aun« 

^ier,  brother  to  my  lord  Aungier,  to  sally  forth  Tpon  them,  and 

•Dother  party  of  about  soe  many  more  to  make  good  their  re- 

faoate,  they  did  soe,  and  when  they  facd  them,  judgd  them  to 

hee  about  twenty-five  horsmen  well  mounted,  they  discharged 

■t  them  and  wounded  one  man  and  one  horse,  the  rest  fac'd  about 

■ad.  fl.ed  but  made  a  shift  to  carry  off  their  wounded  man,  but 

the  horse  fell,  haueing  gone  a  little  way ;  what  became  of  the 

■rounded  man  we  cannot  tell,  but  Mr.  Smith  saw  him  brought 

nito  the  armey  upon  mens  shoulders  and  shewed   there  to 

Boragee  ;  two  of  our  men  were  hurt,  one  shott  slightly  into  the 

legr^  with  an  arrow,  the  other  rashly  parting  from  the  rest  and 

rmimg  on  before  was  cutt  deep  ouer  the  shoulder,  but  thanks 

feo  GcS  in  a  faire  way  of  recovery. 

On  Wedensday  aftemoone  a  party  of  the  enemy  came  downe 
to  Hogee  Said  Begs  house,  hee  then  in  the  castle,  one  of  a  pro- 
digoos  estate,  and  brake  open  the  vndefended  doores,  and  ther 
oODtinued  all  that  night  long  and  till  next  day,  that  we  sallyed 
^nt  ypon  their  men  on  the  other  quarter  of  our  house,  they  ap- 
peared by  two  or  three  at  a  tyme  vpon  the  tope  of  his  house, 
Ibo  Bpye  what  preparations  wee  made,  but  as  yet  had  no  order  to 
Her  ypon  them,  we  heard  them  all  night  long  beating  and  break- 
ing open  chests  and  doores,  with  great  maules,  but  were  \^Q>t 
mnach  concerned  for  him,  for  had  the  -^TotckV-Bii  ^wi  \mol^V««^ 
.00  to  hare  stood  Tpon  his  guard,  tKe  20  i^aiX.  ol  ^\3k3BX.*^5fi«5^  Voiaw 
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from  him,  woiild  have  hiered  soe  many  men  as  would  b 
secured  all  the  rest ;  when  they  heard  that  we  wear  ahroac 
the  streets  they  imediatly  in  hast  deserted  the  house,  and  t 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  such  hast  as  to  leave  tow  htgg 
mony  dropt  downe  hehind  them,  yet  with  intention  as  they  i 
the  people  they  mett  (such  poore  wretches  as  had  nothm| 
loose  and  knew  not  whether  to  flye)  to  returne  next  day  [to] 
the  house,  but  that  was  prevented.  On  Friday  morning, 
president  sent  vnto  the  castle  to  Hogee  Said  Beg  to  know  n 
ther  he  would  permitt  him  to  take  possession  of  and  seen 
(rreAt  company  of  warehouses  of  his  adjoyneing  to  our  ho 
and  wich  would  bee  of  great  consequence  to  preserve  both 
p;oods  and  our  house,  hee  testified  nis  willingness,  and  im 
diately  from  the  tope  of  our  house  by  help  of  a  ladder  we  en 
it,  and  haueing  found  the  enemie,  haueing  beene  all  Wedens 
afternoon  and  night  till  past  Thursday  noone  plundering 
great  house,  had  likewise  entered  and  begun  to  plunder  his 
warehouse,  but  were  scard  and  that  little  hurt  was  done,  1 
had  time  to  carry  nothing  that  is  yet  knowne  of,  and  only  hrc 
open  certaine  vessells  of  quickesilver,  which  there  lay  spilt  al 
the  warehouse  in  great  quantetye ;  wee  locked  it  vp  and  p 
guard  in  the  roome  next  the  street,  wich  through  help  of  a 
coone  secured  by  thicke  planks  tyed  to  the  belcoone  pillers, 
close  on  to  another  as  no  more  space  was  left  but  for  a  mm 
to  play  out,  was  so  secured  as  no  approach  could  bee  made  ag 
to  the  doore  of  his  great  house  or  any  passage  to  the  wareho 
but  what  must  come  vnder  dainger  of  our  shott.  In  the  a] 
noone  on  Friday,  Sevagee  sends  Mr.  Smith  as  his  messenge 
our  house  with  propositions  and  threats,  haueing  first  made 
oblige  himselfe  to  returne,  and  with  all  obliging  himselfe  whe; 
did  returne,  that  hee  would  doe  him  noe  hurt,  what  80< 
mesage  hee  should  bring,  his  message  was  to  send  him  3  laci 
rupees ;  (every  lack  is  100,000,  and  every  rupee  is  worth  2s. 
or  elss  let  his  men  freely  to  doe  their  pleasure  to  Hogee ' 
Begs  house,  if  not  threatening  to  come  and  force  vs,  and  to^ 
to  kill  euery  person  in  the  house,  and  to  dig  vp  the  houses  fo 
dation.  To  tnis  it  was  answered  by  the  messenger  that  camen 
Mr.  Smith,  that  as  for  his  two  propositions  he  desired  tymc  toi 
answer  to  them  till  the  morrow,  they  being  of  soe  great  moin< 
and  as  for  Mr.  Smith  that  hee  would  and  did  keep  him  by  foi 
and  hee  should  not  returne  till  than,  when  if  hee  could  consen: 
either  proposition  hee  would  send  him.  Mr.  Smith  bein^  ti 
returned  to  vs,  youe  may  bee  sure  each  man  was  inquisitirf 
know  news ;  w\\oe  \^\dN^  ^or  their  number,  they  did  giue  ih* 
selues  out  to  bcc  \^,C)^,  «lt^^  'Osv^s^  ^«e^^  ^^^s^  at  least  a  t( 
considerable  arraey,  ame^  \X^^  siorcox^^  ^'v  \j^^  ^'«^^^^^  ^^{5^^^i 
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men  whose  names  hee  knew  not :  that  their  horse  were  very 
good,  and  soe  indeed,  those  wich  we  saw  were :  that  when  hce 
came  away,  hee  could  not  guess  by  the  mony  heaped  vp  in  tow 
grest  heanes  before  Sevagee  his  tent,  than  that  he  had  plundered 
90  or  25  tack  of  run.  that  the  day  when  hee  came  away  in  the 
morning,  there  was  Drought  in  neere  vpon  300  porters  laden  each 
vith  tow  baggs  of  rupees,  and  some  nee  guessed  to  bee  gold, 
that  thay  brought  in  28  sere  of  large  pearle,  with  many  other 
jewels,  great  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds  (40  sere  make 
37  4  pound  weight)  and  these  with  an  increedable  quantety  of 
numy,  they  fotmd  at  the  house  of  the  reputed  richest  marcnant 
m.  the  world,  his  name  is  Verge  Yora,  his  estate  haueing  beene 
esteemed  to  bee  80  lack  of  rup. 

That  they  were  still  every  hower,  while  hee  was  there, 
bringing  in  loods  of  mony  from  his  house ;  his  desire  of  mony 
ii  Boe  great,  that  he  spares  noe  harbours  cruelty  to  extort  con- 
feflflions  from  his  prisoners,  whip  them  most  cruely,  threatens 
death,  and  often  executeth  it,  [if]  they  doe  not  produce  soe 
much  as  hee  thinks  they  may,  or  desires  they  should,  at  least 
cattfi  of  one  hand,  some  tymes  both  ;  a  very  great  many  there 
were,  who  hearing  of  his  coming  went  forth  to  him,  thinking  to 
Fare  the  better,  but  found  there  fault  to  there  cost ;  as  one  whoo 
Dome  to  our  house  for  cure,  hee  went  forth  to  meete  him  and 
told  him  he  was  come  from  about  Agra  with  cloth,  and  had 
brought  40  oxen  loaded  with  it,  and  that  hee  came  to  present 
him  with  it  all,  or  elss  what  part  hee  should  please  to  command. 
Beragee  asked  him  if  he  had  no  mony,  hee  answered  that  he  had 
DOt  as  yet  sold  any  cloth  since  hce  came  to  towne,  and  that  he 
had  no  mony :  the  villaine  made  his  right  hand  to  bee  cutt  of 
imediately,'  and  than  bid  him  begone,  he  had  noe  need  of  his 
doth ;  the  poore  old  man  returns,  findes  his  cloth  burnt,  and 
himselfe  destetute  of  other  harbor,  comes  to  the  English  house 
where  hee  is  dresed  and  fed. 

Sat  to  proceed,  Mr.  Smith  farther  tells  ts,  that  on  Thursday 
their  came  a  young  fellow  with  some  condition  from  the  govenor, 
wich  pleased  Sevagee  not  at  all,  soe  that  hee  asked  the  fellow 
whether  his  marster,  being  now  by  him  cooped  up  in  his  chamber, 
thought  liim  a  woman  to  accept  such  conditions.  The  fellow 
imediately  returns,  "  and  we  are  not  women ;  I  have  somewhat 
more  to  say  to  youe;"  drawes  his  dagger,  and  runs  full  at 
Seragee  breast ;  a  fellow  that  stood  by  with  a  sword  redy  drawne, 
strikes  between  him  and  Sevagee,  and  strikes  his  hand  almost 
of,  soe  that  [it]  hung  but  by  a  pece  of  flesh ;  the  fellow  haueing 
made  his  thrust  at  Sevagee  with  all  his  might,  did  not  stop,  but 
ran  his  bloody  stumpp  against  Sevagee  breast,  and  with  force 
both  Sevagee  and  heo  fell  together,  the  "VAoo^  >o^\\i^  ^^cvsl^q^^ovv. 
Scragce  ike  noise  run  through  the  cainp\\i«A.\ifc<i  -^^'^V^^^^  «xv^ 
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the  crye  went,  kill  the  prisoners,  where  upon  some  were  miser- 
ably hacked  ;  but  Scvagee  hauing  quitted  himselfe,  and  hee  that 
stood  by  hauing  clouen  the  fellows  scull,  comand  was  given  to 
stay  the  execution,  and  to  bring  the  prisoners  before  him,  wich 
was  imediately  done,  and  Sevagee  according  as  it  came  in  hiB 
minde  caused  them  to  cut  of  this  mans  head,  that  mans  right 
hand,  both  the  hands  of  a  third.  It  comes  to  Mr.  Smith  tume, 
and  his  right  hand  being  comandcd  to  bee  cutt  of,  hee  cryed 
out  in  Indostan  to  Scvagee,  rather  to  cutt  of  his  head,  vnto  wich 
end  his  hatt  was  taken  of,  but  Sevagee  stopt  execution  and  soe 
praised  be  God  hee  escaped. 

There  were  than  about  four  heads  and  24  hands  cutt  of  after 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  come  away,  and  retayned  by  the  president, 
and  they  heard  the  answer  hee  sends  the  embassador  of  Ethio- 
pea,  whome  hee  had  sett  free  upon  delivery  of  12  horses  and 
some  other  things,  sent  by  his  king  to  Oron  Zeb,  to  tell  the 
English  that  hee  did  intend  to  visitt  vs,  and  to  raise  the  home 
and  kill  every  man  of  vs. 

The  president  resolutly  answers  that  we  were  redy  for  him 
and  resolued  not  to  stire,  but  let  him  come  when  hee  pleased, 
and  since  hee  had  as  hee  saide  resolued  to  come,  hee  oid  him 
come  one  pore,  that  is  about  the  tyme  of  a  watch,  sooner  than 
hee  intended.  With  this  answer  the  ambassador  went  his  way, 
and  wee  heard  no  farther  from  him  any  more  but  in  the  terrible 
noise  of  the  ficr  and  the  hideous  smoke  wich  wee  saw,  but  by 
Gods  mercy  came  not  soe  neere  vs  as  to  take  hold  of  vs,  ever 
blessed  be  his  name.  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  were  the  most 
terrible  nights  for  fier :  on  Friday  after  hee  had  ransaked  and 
dug  vp  Vege  Voras  house,  hee  fiered  it  and  a  great  vast  number 
more  towards  the  Dutch  house,  a  fier  soe  great  as  turn  J  the  night 
into  day;  as  before  the  smoke  in  the  day  tyme  had  almost  turnd 
day  mto  night ;  rising  soe  thicke  as  it  darkened  the  sun  hke  a 
great  cloud.  On  Sunday  morning  about  10  a  clocke  as  thay  tell 
vs  hee  went  his  way.  And  that  night  lay  six  courss  of,  and  next 
day  at  noone  was  passed  over  Brooch  river,  there  is  a  credable 
information  that  he  hath  shipt  his  treasure  to  carry  into  his  own 
country,  and  Sr  George  Oxenden  hath  sent  a  fregate  to  see  if 
hoe  can  light  of  them,  wich  God  grant.  We  kept  our  watch  still 
till  Tuesday. 

I  had  forgote  to  writtc  you  the  manner  of  their  cutting  of 
mens  hands,  which  was  thuss ;  the  person  to  suffer  is  pinioned 
as  streight  as  possibly  they  can,  and  then  when  the  nod  is  giuen, 
a  soldier  come  with  a  whitlo  or  blunt  knife  and  throws  the  poore 
patient  downe  vpon  his  face,  than  draws  his  hand  backwards  and 
setts  his  knee  u^on  the  prisoners  backe,  and  begins  to  hacke 
and  cutt  on  one  sV^e  axv^  o^ct  ^SooKiJ^  *C^^/^rtss?^^\sj^the  meane 
tyme  the  pooxe  man.ToaI^^i?!txe>^Q.<i^^^^^^^^R^^-^^ 
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gfDand  for  yerj  anguish,  when  the  yilliane  perceines  the  bone 
to  l>ee  hdd  bare  on  all  sides,  hee  setteth  the  wrest  to  his  knee 
and  gines  it  a  snap  and  proceeds  till  he  hath  hacked  the  hand 
^aate  of,  which  done  thay  force  him  to  rise,  and  make  hiTn  ran 
ioe  long  till  through  paine  and  loss  of  blood  he  falls  downe,  they 
then  ynpinion  him  and  the  blood  stops. 


2>r.  JS,  JBrovme  to  Ms  Father, — September  7,  1671. 

lio9T  HoNOUBSD  Fathbb, —  SiT,  I  have  formerly  sent  you 
word  of  Captain  Narborough's  voyage  in  the  Sweepstakes  to 
BaUavia  in  the  South  Sea ;  and  having  since  been  in  his  com- 
pany,  and  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Wood's  mappes  of  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  and  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  enquired  after 
nany  things  in  their  voyage,  I  will  set  downe  as  much  as  I  can 
ia  this  sheet  of  paper,  least  that  you  should  not  meete  with  any 
other  account ;  seing  divers  of  tnose  who  imderstande  most  of 
fte  voyage  are  seekmg  out  further  employe,  and  Mr.  Woode,  who 
giretih  me  the  ^atest  satisfaction  m  everything,  thinks  still 
Bpon.  greater  actions,  and  hath  already  offered  his  service  to  the 
Baat-Sidia  Company  to  goe  for  Japan.    The  Sweepstakes  was 
on^  upon  the  Atlantick  ocean,  before  they  made  the  coast  of 
LmeriGa,  aknost  five  moneths ;  the  Pinke,  which  went  with  them, 
mna  but  a  slow  sayler.    The  day  before  they  saw  lande,  they 
xft  uie  Pinke,  with  order  for  her  to  stay  at  such  and  such  places, 
nd  afterwards  to  come  in  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  ana  there 
BBH*""  till  they  met ;  but  the  Pinke,  bein^  once  out  of  sight, 
jdffced  her  course,  and  with  eighteen  men  m  her,  bore  away  for 
larl)ado8,  and  so  into  England,  reporting  the  Sweepstakes  to  be 
Hit.     The  rest  continued  their  voya^^e,  and  the  next  day,  dis- 
Tvering  America  belowe  the  river  of  Plate,  they  hasted  away  to 
Vxrt  Desire,  and  Ihere  put  in.    At  the  mouth  of  this  port  is  one 
f  tihe  best  sea-markes  in  the  world — a  vast  rock,  in  the  shape  of 
tower.     They  went  up  here  to  Le  Maire's  Islande,    and 
yand  a  leaden  boxe,  with  an  account  of  his  voyage  so  fafre 
L  it.     They  went   also  to  Drake's  Islande,  where  Sr  Francis 
hrake  executed  one  of  his  officers,  and  went  up  and  downe  the 
oontry;  but  saw  no  inhabitants,  although  they  were  sensible  that 
be  country  was  not  without  people ;  for  they  had  divers  things 
tolen  from  them,  and  at  their  return  thitner,  they  founde  a 
lodell  of  their  owne  shippe,  of  the  bignesse  of  an  ordmary  boate, 
milt  by  the  Indians  out  of  peeces  of  boards  and  broken  oares 
rhich  the  English  had  left  there.  Mr.  Woode  founde  two  mussell 
heUfl  here  tyed  together  with  peeces  of  ^ts  and  divers  peeces 
ad  kernels  of  gold  in  them,  some  of  which  I  have  seen,  they  lost 
ir  left  upon  the  sande  I  suppose  by  some  Axii«i\<i^»si.    ^v^nsxl 
<mung  hither  they  saw  divers  graveB,  wcA  ^OTSi<^  ^^^  "^^^-s^c^ 
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iuehibe:^  todM  at  firrt  to  be  the  lepokium  of  Ab 
ante,  written  of  by  Magellan  md  ajbean,  andy 
B  witlianowea  throat  downethdrthzoatoa;  rati  ^  ^ 
tombeat  whidi  are  heapea  of  atonea  thrown  ^f^^'^'^g^ 
ibnnde  none  to  exceed  our  atature,  and  the  f^j^^  m 
saw  all  along  that  ooaat  are  rather  lowe;  ^^^^ 
oroogk  affirmea,  that  be  nerer  aawe  an  Amema    -^^ 
lem  parte  ao  higb  aa  himaelf.    They  opened  mw^^  ^ 
iieyaay,  oat  of  onrioaity ;  I  know  not  whether  thflf^^^ 
also  Itare  hopea  of  finding  treaanreboriedwithftpj'^ 
ainly  tbere  ia  much  gold  in  aome  of  thoae  eoimliytf^^ 
Indiana  in  other  plaeea  aeeing  a  gold  ring  <m  the  fKJff^ 
geoTt  woold  nointe  to  the  hilla  and  to  the  ring,  iatiffi^^ 
>m  wbenoe  tnat  metal  came ;  bnt  aa  to  tbe  tombe^  tt"  •* 
it  diacorered  the  reaaon  of  ilieir  great  length,  andfiNnic»<3U 
waa  their  way  to  biiry  one  at  the  foot  of  ani^iher,  ifaetf  ^ 
ae  teaching  tne  feet  of  the  other,  perhapa  man  aad  wir^^ 
hey  bare  rooo^bt  home  a  man  and  a  woman'a  akoll  tikal^ 
>f  one  grare  laiing  in  that  poatore,  ao  that  they  haft  E  ^'^ 
iiaooreml  that  tiie  x|U)e  of  the  gyante  are  mndi  dimtniiaifa 
their  atetore.     From  Port  Deaire  tbey  aayled  to  Poet*  ^ 
another  faire  port ;  they  ateved  alao  bere  aometime;  bf€f 
of  all  things  whicb  they  relate,  seemeth  moat  atrang^S^ 
goin^  up  the  country,  they  discoyered  a  .lake  of  aalt,  onao 
a  fidd  of  granulated  'salt,  of  some  miles  oyer ;  some  oft<> 
they  separated  from  the  rest  near  the  border.    At  tiieir^-C 
thither,  three  days  after,  there  was  no  salt  at  all  left,«^ 
what  they  had  separated  at  some  distance  from  the  ^ 
neither  had  it  rained  irom  the  time  they  first  sawe  it  to  tl^ 
they  cam  thither  again  and  found  none ;  the  salt  had  beev'^ 
the  eartb  about  a  foot  decpe,  and  Mr.  Woode,  pacing 
amining  the  grounde  whereon  it  had  layne,  founde  a  des 
or  well  in  the  middle.    I  can  imagine  no  other  way  id 
this,  then  by  comparing  it  to  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  wld 
water  springs  out  irom  under  the  grounde  and  retires  ag7 
rather  like  to  a  tide's  well,  which  often  ebbes  and  flow 
30  mi^ht  springe  out  of  the  grounde,  dissolye   the  ae 
3arry  it  with  itselfe  into  the  earth  again  by  large  p 
rhe  quantity  of  salt  was  great  which  afterwards  disap 
^or  to  use  their  own  expression,  there  was  more  s/ 
vould  serye  all  the  shippes  in  the  world.      From  he 
layled  to  the  streighte  of  Magellan,  where  they  sper 
ix  weekes  giying  names  to  the  islandes,  capes,  inlef 
tarbours,  and  remarkable  places,  most  of  tneir  acq 
baring  in  t\ieVt  ^^co^erj ,  wwi  the  Duke  of  YorkeV 
Ames  are  given  Y^o  msca^  '^'dA^.'^  %  «:as!^'^<^  ^Woua  H 
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liom  I  formerly  travelled  with  in  Italy?  gives  his  name 
mithermost  part  which  they  saw  off  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
^  coming  into  the  streights,  they  pass  a  double  nar- 
I.  aflerwards  it  is  larger  and  full  of  islands.  The 
:is  mountainous  on  eacn  side  and  the  hills  covered  with 
H  the  year  long;  so  that  they  sayle  as  in  a  deepe 
Che  sea  in  the  middle  is  so  deepe  as  they  could  finde 
>me — six  hundred  fathomes  would  doe  nothing;  but 
3  shears  they  foimd  anchorage,  which  they  exactly 
There  are  many  rivers  and  inlets  into  these  streights, 
^  wanted  their  Pmke  much  to  discover  more,  and  they 
!^ierre  del  Fuego  to  be  many  islandes.  They  saw  many 
s-re ;  from  hence  it  had  its  name.  They  are  not  the 
"  f  burning  mountaines,  but  the  inhabitants  make  fires, 
fc  bume  tne  grass  and  weeds,  as  in  Hungary,  where  I 
*n  the  count^  on  fire  for  a  great  way  togetner.    Most 

islandes  are  full  of  scales  of  a  larger  size  than  oures, 

•  f  which  they  killed,  no  otherwise  than  by  knocking 

■1  the  head,  and  salted  them  up.    They  tooke  also  a 

umber  of  penguins,  which  served  the  seamen  in  the 

About  the  middle  of  the  streights  they  touched  at 

on  the  north  shoare,  called  Port  Famine,  where  there 

3nerly  a  plantation  of  Spaniards,  but  they  were  starved 

t.     rfear  to  this  place,  further  on,  they  discovered  a 

'  full  of  provisions,  and  have  therefore  named  it  Cape 

The  innabitants  of  the  streights  goe  all  naked,  men, 

and  children :  some  few  onely  wearing  a  circle  of  net 
;heir  heades,  like  our  shoemakers,  although  the  country 
I  in  53  and  54  degrees  of  southern  latitude. '#  Their 
is  much  the  same  with  the  other  Americans,  and  dif- 
.tle  from  them  that  live  imder  the  line;  they  goe  all 
Dwes  and  arrowes,  and  many  of  them  conversed  freely 
le  English,  came  on  boarde,  and  went  a  shoare,  eat  and 

with  them,  without  taking  any  great  notice  of  any 
They  would  eat  the  meat  ana  anoint  themselves  aU 
ith  the  fat  and  grease ;  they  painte  themselves  rudely, 
len  they  came  to  the  English,  sometimes  in  sight  of  them, 
then  want  that  ornament  they  woulde  daube  up  one 
'  one  side  of  their  face  with  clay  or  dirt.  The  whole 
J  on  this  side  from  the  river  of  Plate  to  Cape  Plenty 

streights,  or  thereabouts,  is  one  great  plaine,  the  same 
ampas,  where  no  trees  growe,  and  the  captain  compared 
few  Market  heath.  The  other  side  it  is  all  hilly,  and  the 
runne  downe  so  impetuously  into  the  South  sea,  that  they 
a  them  runne  a  long  way  into  the  ocean,  and  have  firem 
)ut  of  great  rivers  at  the  sea  side.    "Be^oiA  ^^  %\jw>sg^ 

lu.  2  ^ 
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tlicy  sailed  up  Ijo  Castro,  an  island  where  the  Spaniards  lire, 
there  bein^  none  of  them  now  upon  all  the  coast  of  America, 
between  that  place  and  the  river  of  Phite ;  from  Castro  they 
went  to  Baldavia,  but  I  have  not  Toom  to  write  what  pasael 
there. — Your  m.  o.  son,  E.  B. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Mr,  Elias  ^sJimole, 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  and  at  one  time 
or  other  hee  hath  given  me  some  account  of  the  whole  course  of 
his  Hfe :  hee  gave  mee  a  catalogue  of  what  his  father  Dr.  John 
Dee  had  writt,  and  what  hee  intended  to  write,  butt  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  same  in  some  of  his  printed  bookes,  and  that 
catalogue  hee  gave  me  in  writing  I  cannot  yet  find.  I  nerer 
heard  him  say  one  word  of  the  booke  of  spirits,  sett  out  by 
Dr.  Casaubone,  which  if  hee  had  knowne  I  make  no  doubt  butt 
hee  would  have  spoake  of  it  unto  mee,  for  he  was  very  inquisitive 
after  any  manuscripts  of  his  father's,  and  desirous  to  print  ai 
many  as  hee  could  possibly  obtaine ;  and  therefore,  understand- 
ing that  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  Enghsh  resident  in  Holland, 
had  found  out  many  of  them,  which  he  kept  in  a  trunck  in  his 
howse  in  Holland,  to  my  knowledge  hee  sent  divers  letters  unto 
Sir  ^Yilliam,  humbly  desiring  him  that  hee  would  not  lock  them 
up  from  the  world,"  Dutt  suffer  him  to  print  at  least  some  thereof. 
Sir  William  answered  some  of  his  letters,  acknowledging  that 
hee  had  some  of  his  father's  works  not  yet  published,  and  that 
they  were  safe  from  being  lost,  and  that  nee  was  readie  to  showe 
them  unto  him,  butt  that  hee  had  an  intention  to  print  some  of 
them  himself.  Dr.  Arthur  Dec  continued  his  solicitation,  butt 
Sr.  William  dying  I  could  never  heare  more  of  those  manuscripts 
in  his  hand.  I  have  heard  the  Dr.  saye  that  hee  lived  in  Bohe- 
mia with  his  father,  both  at  Prague  and  other  parts  of  Bohemia. 
That  Prince  or  Count  E-osenberg  was  their  great  patron,  who 
delif^hted  much  in  alchymie ;  I  have  often  heard  him  aitirme, 
and  sometimes  with  oaths,  that  hee  had  seen  projection  made 
and  transmutation  of  pewter  dishes  and  flaggons  into  svlvcr, 
which  the  goldsmiths  at  Prague  bought  of  them.  An(J  that 
Count  Eosenberg  playd  at  quaits  with  silver  quaits  made  by  pro- 
jection as  before  ;  that  this  transmutation  was  made  by  a  powder 
they  had,  which  was  found  in  some  old  place,  and  a  booke  Ivint: 
by  it  containing  nothing  butt  hieroglyphicks,  which  booke  his 
father  bestowed  much  time  upon ;  but  1  could  not  heare  that  he 
could  make  it  out.  Hee  sayd  also  that  Kelly  delt  not  justly  by 
his  father,  and  that  he  went  away  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
2)owder  and  was  siiletTv^t^^  ycciy^'^^'^^  ^Y  the  Emperor  in  a 
castle,  from  wlience  aWeixi^M^xi^  ^i^xi.  ^'^^-a::^^  ^o^^^a  "^^i^^^  hee 
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''  fell  and  broake  his  legge  and  was  imprisoned  agayne.  Tliat  his 
*  &£her,  Dr.  John  Dee,  presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  little  of 
'•  tlie  powder,  who  having  made  triall  thereof  attempted  to  get 

-  KeUy  out  of  prison,  and  sent  some  to  that  purpose,  who  givmg 
opium  in  drinck  unto  the  keepers,  layd  them  so  faste  aileepe 
i£at  Kelly  found  opportunity  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  there 
were  horses  readie  to  carry  him  away;  butt  the  buisinesse  im- 
liappily  succeeded  as  is  before  declared.     Hee  sayd  that  his 

';  ikuier  was  in  good  credit  with  the  Emperour  ^odolphus,!  thinck, 
''l  and  that  hee  gave  him  some  addition  unto  his  coat  of  armes,  by 
^amathematicall  figure  added,  which  I  thincke  may  bee  seen  at 
V  lip.  Eowland  Dee's  howse,  who  had  the  picture^  and  coat  of 
f  trmeff  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  which  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  left  at  Mr.  To- 
'  ley**  when  hee  dyed.  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  was  a  yong  man  when  he 
iBW  this  projection  made  in  Bohemia,  butt  hee  was  so  inflamed 
thcorewith,  that  hee  fell  early  upon  that  studie  and  read  not 
tlmcli  all  his  life  but  bookes  of  that  subject,  and  two  years  before 
bis  death  contracted  with  one  Hunniades,  or  Hans  Hanyar,  in 
ttoadon,  to  be  his  operator.  This  Hans  Hanyar  having  lived 
[aag  in  London  and  growing  in  years,  resolved  to  retume  into 
Knzigarie ;  he  went  first  to  Amsterdam  where  hee  was  to  remain  ' 
t;eii  "weeks,  till  Dr.  Arthur  came  unto  him.  The  Dr.  to  my  know- 
ladK®  was  serious  in  this  buisinesse,  and  had  provided  all  in 
farnninrnnfr  to  goe ;  but  suddenly  hee  heard  that  Hans  Hanyar 
WMB  dead. 

T£  hereafter  any  thing  farther  occurreth  to  my  memorie  I  shall 
aclv^ftize.  (No  Signature,) 

From  Sir  TJiomas  Broione  to  Mr,  John  Aubrey. 

"W^OBTHT  Good  Se. — I  receaved  your  courteous  letter  and 
therein  Mr.  Woods  his  request.  Dr.  Thomas  Lushington  was 
borne  at  Canterbury,  was  chaplaine  unto  Dr.  Corbet,  bishop  of 
19'orwich,  and  afterward  unto  Prince  Charles,  now  our  king,  in 
IiIb  jninorihr ;  was  rector  of  Burnham,  in  Norfolk,  and  dyed  and 
was  biuyea  at  Sittingboume,  in  Kent. 

Hee  writt  a  Logick,  aft^r  a  new  method,  in  Latin.  A  com- 
xnent  upon  the  Hebrews  English,  both  printed  at  London. 

See  writt  also  a  Latin  Treatise  of  the  Passions,  according  to 
^Arivtotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  And  also  upon  the  Theologie 
of  Proclufl,'  butt  they  never  were  published  as  I  could  heare, 
jmd  I  knowe  not  whether  any  one  hath  the  coppies. 

I  was  borne  at  St.  Michaels  Cheap  in  London,  went  to  schoole 
juj^  "Winchester  CoUedge,  then  went  to  Oxford,  spent  some  yeares 

:.      •  Hia  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  AahmoVeMi  "MLvmwwsxv — W .  11.  B. 
1     «  TrohabJyJfS,  Sloan.  1838.— Ccrfdloj/uco/  Browae'a  MSa.^^«^>'^'^« 

2  :^i  2 
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in  forreign  parts,  was  admitted  to  bee  a  Socius  Sonorariu*  of 
the  College  of  Physitians  in  London,  knighted  September,  1671, 
when  the  King,  Queen,  and  Court,  came  to  Norwich;  writt 
Iteli(fwMedici  in  English,  which  was  since  translated  into  Latin, 
Prench,  Italian,  High  and  Low  Dutch. 

Pseudodoxia  JEpidemica;    or  Enquiries   into    Common  and 
Vulgar  Errors,  translated  into  Dutch,  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mydriotaphia,  or  Urne  Buriall, 

Hortus  Cyri,  or  de  Quincunce. 

Have  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts  which  may  be  published. 

I  can  give  you  little  or  no  account  of  any  writers  of  Pembroke 
CoUedge,  ana  I  believe  Mr.  Woods  may  better  informe  himself 
upon  die  place.  Dr.  Stamp,  who  was  T  think  chaplaine  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  preached  sometimes  at  Stepney,  pub- 
iished  somewhat,  but  I  remember  not  the  title.  There  was  one 
Dr.  Dowdswell,  a  learned  man,  lately  prebend  of  Worcester, 
butt  whether  hee  published  any  thin^  I  knowe  [not]  ;  as  also 
Dr.  Bludworth,  a  divine,  and  Dr.  William  Child,  now  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Chancerie. 

Some  accept  against  an  expression  they  sometimes  use  at 
Oxford  in  bookes  printed  at  the  theatre, — Ex  Tj/poffraphia 
Sheldoniana,  and  tnink  better  of  Ex  Typographio  or  T^po' 
(jraplieio,  or  Typis  Sheldonianis, 

Sr.  your  friends  wlio  persuade  you  to  print  your  Temph 
Druidum,  Sfc,  do  butt  what  is  fitt  and  reasonable.  I  shall 
observe  your  desires  as  to  observation  of  such  things  as  you 
require.  My  wife  and  daughters  present  their  respects  and 
service.     I  rest,  Sr.  your  affectionate  freind  and  servant, 

Noncichy  March  14,  1672-3.  Tho.  Bkowxk. 


From  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Mr.  John  Aubrey. 

Worthy  Sie, — I  was  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Wood's  desires : 
butt  the  deane,  in  whose  hands  the  records  are,  being  of  late  j 
much  out  of  the  towne,  occasiond  this  delay  :  I  now  send  vou 
inclosed  what  is  to  be  found.  You  will  find  Mr.  Robert  Talbot 
named  in  the  first  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  butt  when  hee  dyed 
as  to  the  yeare  is  uncertaine,  for  after  this  I  send,  the  church 
liath  no  register  untill  the  7th  yeare  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  after 
which  there  is  a  good  account  of  the  prebends ;  but  Mr.  Talbot's  , 
name  not  to  bee  found  among  them,  so  that  hee  dyed  before 
that  time. 

Bishop  Corbet  ivcver    had    any  epitaph    I   could   here  of. 
though   there   are  TciaTrj  >i)c\aX*  c^^^  Tcc^^^cAieT:  his   death,  and 
some  tlie  place  -wIiictc  "Viee  ■^^'^  >5xj.^\^^%  ^\^^  SivNss^^»C^sgx'^  Wre 
'>een  many  bisliopa  bu^eci  m  mV^^  v?^x^^^V  ^^^^  "^'e.-.^  ^^^^-^^^ 
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3  that  have  epitaphs,  viz.  Bishop  Parkhurst,  B.  Overall,  and 
B.  Montague ;  the  rest  have  fayre  tombs,  but  no  inscriptions. 
A  dark  of  the  church  told  mee,  that  in  the  late  times  above 
an  hundred  brasse  inscriptions  were  stolne  out  of  the  church, 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  all  oblivion  of  the  rest,  I  tooJce  the- 
best  account  I  could  of  them  at  the  king's  returne,  from  an 
understanding  singin^an  of  91  years  old,  and  sett  them 
downe  in  a  bopke,  which  otherwise  would  chance  in  a  short 
time  been  forgotten ;  the  churchmen  Httle  mindii^  such  things. 
Bishop  Herbert,  the  founder  of  that  church  in  William  Bums 
bis  time,  was  borne  in  Oxford,  and  so  probably  had  his- 
education  there.  I  do  not  find  that  he  writt  anj  thing ;  butt 
hee  was  a  famous  man,  and  great  builder  of  churches;  as 
this  cathedrall,  St.  Margaret's  at  Lynne  a  fayre  church,  St. 
Nicolas  at  Yarmouth,  an  handsome  church  at  lilmeham  in  Nor- 
folk, and  St.  Leonards  chappell  upon  the  hill  by  Norwich.  In 
the  3rd  or  4th  of  our  Bishops  there  was  also  one  John  of  Oxen- 
ford.  For  Broadgate  Hall,  I  was  of  it  butt  about  a  yeare  before 
it  was  made  Pembroke  CoUedge.  Bishop  Bonner  was  of  that 
house,  and  Camden,  as  old  Dr.  Clayton  told  mee,  and  Noticia 
OjponuB  mentions.  Dr.  Budden,  also  a  civilian,  was  principall 
not  very  long  before  my  time,  and  Dr.  Clayton  remembered  him. 
Hee  hath  left  some  things  in  writing,  but  perhaps  hee  was  first 
of  Magdalen  colledge,  having  writ  the  life  of  William  of  Wayn- 
fleet. 

I  am  glad  you  have  been  so  observant  as  to  take  notice  of  the- 
loloman  castrum  in  those  parts  you  mention. 

There  hath  been  a  Roman  castrum  by  Castor  neere  Yarmouth, 
but  plowed  up  and  now  nothing  or  litle  discernible  thereof ; 
butt  I  have  had  many  Roman  coynes  found  thereabout :  that 
castle  you  mention  there  is  an  old  remainder  of  Sr.  John  Fall- 
stafs  house.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Castrum  3  miles  from  Nor- 
Tvich,  at  Castor,  anciently  Venta  Icenorum,  containing  about  30 
akers  of  ground,  where  there  are  still  playne  marks  of  the  4 
portce,  and  I  have  had  many  coynes  from  thence,  and  some  other 
antiquities.  There  is  also  a  castrum  at  Brancaster  by  Bumham 
in  Norfolk,  containing  8  akers  of  ground ;  butt  the  rampier  of 
that  is  almost  digged  downe.  I  hope  you  proceed  in  your  obser- 
vations concerning  the  Druids  stones.  I  pray  my  humble  ser- 
vice and  good  wishes  unto  that  worthy  gentleman  Mr.  Wood. 
I  rest,  Sr.  your  very  respectfull  freind  and  humble  servant. 

Tho.  Bbowns. 
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s*s  breast-plate,  i.  191  ;  his  rod,  iii* 

us,  king  of  Edessa,  his  picture  of  our 
our,  ii.  26 

am,  picture  of,  vacrificing  Isaac,  ii. 

more  absurd  pictures  of  this  inci- 

t,  ib.  n. ;  his  gntTe  at  Beersheba,  392 

)m,  whether  hanged  by  his  hair,  ii. 

•n,  fable  of,  expluned,  i.  47    ' 
,  whether  an  uermaphrodite,  i.  308 ; 
ight  by  some  to  have  been  thirty 
"s  old  at  his  creation,  ii.  382 ;  whether 
fgro,  iii.  189  ;   his  apple,  what,  S^O 

and  Eve  drawn  with  navels,  ii.  14  ; 
ard  pictures  of,  ib.  n. 
,   Dr.   Walter,  on  the   osteological 
metry  uf  the  camel,  &c.  ii.  537,  n. 
cire,  iii.  31 

1  Claudius,  his  Hist.  Animalium  and 
ia  Historia  contsin  some  false,  some 
•ossible  things,  i.  60 
f  lus,  his  reported  death,  ii.  279 
*s  bath,  ii.  387 

8,  or  eaglestone,  fabled  to  promote 
very,  i.  189  uid  n. 

a  charm  against,  ii.  184 
lerus,  king,  feasting,  ii.  76 

sun-dial  of,  ii.  67, 211,  n. 
tus  Magnus,  his  coUyrium,  i.  58 ;  his 
ks  on  natural  science  to  be  received 
li  caution,  69 

a,  tragical  history  of,  alluded  to,  ii. 
;  more  correctly  stated,  ib.  n. 
my,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  opinions 
>ecting,  shared  by  eminent  men  of  his 
e,  i.  Ix. 

nder  the  Great,  why  represented  on 
elephant,  ii.  42 
Adrian  library,  loss  of,  deplored,  ii. 

,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Wisdom, 

172 

nds,  bitter,  whether  an  antidoteagainst 

nkenness,  i.  *i09 

en  plumosum,  how  used,  i.  294 

ir,  where  found  and  how  large,  iii. 

I 

*r  and  jot,  the  electrics  of  the  ancients, 
;ient  and  modern  opinions  respecting 
nature,  i.  163  ;  flies  in,  l64,  n. 
iisb«na,    opiaioa    that   it   haa   two 
(/«,  /.  294 


Amulets,  some  remarks  on,  i.  173,  n. 

Anatomv,  pursued  in  a  reverent  spirit  by 
the  author,  ii.  378  and  n. 

Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  built  in  a  day,  ii. 
280 

Ancient  writers,  many  of  their  sayings  too 
highly  extolled,  i.  47;  their  authority 
often  adduced  where  none  is  needed, 
curious  example  of  this,  ib.n. 

Andreas,  an  ancient  writer  on  popular 
errors,  i.  4  ;  brief  note  respecting,  ib.  n. 

Angels,  ^ardian,  ii.  364 ;  their  eonrteous 
revelations,  S68 ;  Dr.  Johnson's  beliefin, 
S69i  n. ;  not  a  new  opinion  of  the  dmreh  of 
Rome,  but  an  old  one  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  370 

Animals,  that  sleep  all  winter,  i.  363 ;  cog- 
nate, in  land]and  sea,  344 

Animal  worship,  Egyptian,  i.  21,  n. 

Ant.    See  Pismire 

Anthropophagy,  fable  of,  ite  origin,  i.  47 

Antipodes,  denied  by  Augustin,  asserted 
b^  Virgilius,  ii.  36l,  n. 

Antiquity,  obstinate  adherence  to,  a  cause 
of  error,  i.  39 ;  ite  fables  increase  the 
danger  of  adherence  to  it,  44 

Apes,  incapable  of  a  truly  erect  posture,  i. 
379»  n. ;  an  ape  supposed  the  tempter  of 
Eve,  ii.  12,  n. 

Apparitions  of  plante,  ii.  380,  n. 

Apparitions  and  ghoste  attributed  to  the 
devil,  ii.  380  ;  opinions  of  others,  tt»  n. 

Apuleius,  suspected  of  magic,  ii.  317>  n*  i 
his  apology  in  answer  to  the  dkarge,  ib, 

Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  ii.  329 ;  suceessfiilly 
opposed  by  Origen,  r6.  n. ;  what  it  was, 
Pope  John  XXII.  fell  into  it,  ib. 

Archimedes,  his  setting  fire  to  the  shipa  of 
Marcellus  examined,  ii.  278 

Arden,  declared  himself  the  Messiaa,  i.  S3 

Arethusa,  river,  ii.  3S8;  fountein,  men- 
tioned by  Seneca,  Strabo,  and  Swin* 
borne,  ib.  n. 

Aristotle,  various  opinions  of,  axanined,  i. 
219.  232,  312;  question  of  his  death,  ii. 
246 

Ark,  the,  how  could  it  contain  all  the  crea- 
tures, ii.  352 

Arundel,  E.  of,  his  rarities  kept  at  the 
duke's  palace,  Norwich,  iii.  398 ;  house 
and  |^d.tTv«  \ti  W*  ^vwxA^  vw» 

29a,  TV. 
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Athcs,  wbatlMr  a  pot  lUl  of  MilMS  win  idn 
eoBUtn  M  muA  water  u  it  VMdd  with- 
out tiM  Mhw,  i.  174 

Aahmole,  BliM,  tott«n  to,  iiL  SlC,  IM 

Aspect,  what,  i.  48S,  s. 

AephaUitee,  tlie  lake,  ii.  Sft5 

if  ^AottiMi,  eeld  not  to  be  eleetrlod,  i*  lft7 

Aetiology,  of  Satasic  ori^,  L  86 

Aetronomy.    See  CopefMcea  BjUma 

AthOBKne,  hie  He^moaofrfifa,  a  ddeeteUe 
aathor,  b«t  eo  nii»orileneoMe  that  ha 
mnst  be  reedred  with  eaoden,  L  07 

Anbrey,  John,  anttqaary,  lettora  to,  iSL 
SSI,  ftSS 

Authority,  adherapoe  lo,  pramotee  «rer, 
i.  SI ;  of  BO  TaUdity  ahme.  ik,\  ab- 
eniditiee  whiA  hate  pleaded  It,  SS,a.; 
of  thoee  of  oneprofBeetoB  of  UtdevaBdity 
onqoeethNM  of  other  uiefoMJoni  ateei 
plee  giTOB.  S4  fof  the  beet  wiiten,  eenao- 
timee  to  be  iqeeted  ewea  la  their  own 
pvofeeeloD,  SS  i  eome  ewinplie,  ift. ;  ^Ha- 
eiteed  in  aotoi,  Ift.  n. 

Autiion,  liet  of  tlraee  who  have  dBieedy 
promoted  popoler  errors,  L  SQ;  of  Ummo 
who  have  indireetiy  so  done,  7S ;  their 


Bean,  conneil  of  tha,  I.  f7  1 

Bear,  if  It  has  a  breast  bene,  BLiPt^ 

It  prodneas  Ita  cube  nnshapiJ,  k  ICi 

abenrditj  and  alnwet  iMpMy  eC  ibi 

0|dnion,948 
BeaMr,  atoiy  of  Ida  eiilf  ■■inaliBa,l.l»i 

ite  anatomical   inaccaraer,  Mit  A* 

tail  ef  rtWdoil  qninranrialiT  il  m 
Bcda,  hn  ftJUe  abont  BeOenahaiffttaM^ 

L147 
BdOdLonlyto  bo  obtalaad  hv  • 

hi  thinfa  donbtlal  or  novel,  fL  iM 
Belisatina,  imiuiry  Into  tiM  tena 

crived aeeoBBt ot  iL  1017 ;  Lord; 

opiiUon,  tt*  B» 
Bdkraphon,  hia  horae,  eald  by  Bedati  bi 
of  Iron,  and  anspraded 
adatewoa,  i.  147 
I  (or  Uae)  table,  Sft. 

aeeoontof,  L  WS,  a. 

HMVolanca,  lOBaarfca  ob,  II«  dl|^  4Ny  ■■ 

nmadee,   and    gooaa-tveea,  ■btm'' 

atoiieae^i.  ST^I  eotraatioBei;  Ail 


sbonld  deteroor 
OB  aathorlty,  S7 
Avarice,  rather  a madnese  than  a^ea,  li.  448 
Ave  Mary,  bdl,  ii.  381 
Averroes,  his  relation  of  a  woman  who  con« 

ceived  in  a  bath,  ii.  SS9 
Axholme,  isle  of,  trees  found  under  ground 
in,  lu.  490 

Babkl,  tower  of,  whether  erected  against 

a  second  deluge,  ii.  825 
Babylon,  gardens  of,  ii.  498 
Bacon,  Francis  Lord,  speculated  on  the 

makinp^  of  gold,  i.  Izi. ;  stories  about  the 

charming  away  of  warts,  li.  101,  n. 
Bacon,  Friar,  his  brazen  head,  ii.  275 
Badger,  said  to  have  legs  of  unequal  length, 

i.  245  ;  its  mode  of  walking,  246 
Baldness,  panegyric  on,  iii.  y21 
Balsam  of  Judea,  what,  iii.  I60,  181 
Barchochebas,  iii.  152 
Baricellus,  ludicrous  experiment  by,  iii.  3 
Barley  harvest,  preceded  that  of  wheat, 

iii.  182 
Barlow,  Professor,  remarks  on  the  polarity 

acquired  by  heated  iron  on  cooling,  i. 

1 16,  n. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  on  benevolence,  ii,  429 
Basil  asserts  that  the  serpent  once  went 

erect  like  man,  i.  57 
Basil,  a  plant  said  to  propagate  scorpions, 

BMiliak,  various  fables  concerning,  i.  250 ; 

Scripture  mention  of,  260 
Bay-leaves,  said  to  be  found  green  in  the 

tomb  of  S.  Humbert,  \u.  aa 
Bay-tree,  absurdly  said  to  ;ipTot«t\.  vl^vcaV. 

lightning,  i.  S07 ;  comvomou.  diwuitotci 

it,  iii.  190  and  n. 


Bible,  diffantioB  Vr  opealBc  Ih^ii  V 
Biida,  their  aklna  a2diS  SmmUt 

nariBid,  fi.  SMi  foBBd  ImVedUl,!' 

811 
Blahe(arBlte«)»  hie  comment  ob  OjHi^ 

tii.496 
Bittern,  how  he  makes  hie  cry,  i.  36l }  to 

name  in  Greek,  ib.  n. ;  curious  moM 

told  by  Fovarque,  Sdi 
Black,  whether  it  absorbs  heat  more  Ab 

white,  &c.  ii.  190 
Bladcness,  digression  concerning,  it.  197 
Blount,  Sir  Henry,  Voyage  into  theLeMti, 

ii.  332,  n. 
Blumenbach,    Prof,    supposed  Adam  to 

have  been  of  Caucaaian  complczioa,  ii* 

189,  n* 
Bodies,  electrical.    See  Electrical  bbdin 
Books,  list  of  rare  and  unknown,  m.  itt 
Boramets,  or  vegetable  lamb  of  Ttetafi 

i.  376 ;  modem  aeeooBt,  ib.  n. 
Boringdon,    Lord,   fatal    accident  ti,  I 

168,  n. 
Bostock,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  powder  d 

aympathy,  i.  154 
Boulimia  Centenaria,  narrative  of  awMMa 

with  this  diseaae,  iii.  338 
Bo}^le,  Hon.  Robt.  bin  new  ezperisMotisB 

air,  iii.  437  ;*his  absurd  cxplinatiia  of 

a  cure,  i.  173,  n. 
Brain,  comparative  sixe  of  the  hnmaa,  ui 

others,  i.  384 
Bramble  of  Scripture,  iii.  155 
Brampton,  urns  found  at,  iii.  53 
Briareus,  iable  of,  explained,  i.  47 
Bricks  and  tiles  contract  verttcitj,  t  llf 
British  Museum,  MS.  collections  sf  ^ 

Thomss  Browne  and  Dr.  Edward  Bifev> 

still  preserved  there,  i.  vii.  Ixvii. 
'&tQjCD«t««  diehard,  an  enthusiast,  i.  fls. 
;at«-m»,^;Kafc\>«wCBc^^.,M«.<rf  Sir  TWfc 
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Browne,  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thos. 

K  ''  1.  xxT.  zliz. ;  hit  journal,  iii.  398 ;  let- 

I      tera  from,  485,  427,  429,  438,  439,  480 ; 

B       hw  papers  in  the  Philoaophieai  Tranaac- 

tiotu,  441,  n. 

0  Bwwne,  Thomas,  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  i. 
f  '    ix»  ixwilu  n. 

c    Bnnme,  Thomas,  yonnser  son  of  Sir  Thos. 
k        I.  xUz. ;  his  letters,  ui.  419.  420 
•  ftvwne,  Thomas,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 

1  *    Browne,  i.  Ixvi. 

«    Bw»w»e  family,  other  members  of,  i.  zxv. 
.       Iiil.lzi.1xvi. 

;   'Jkvmk,  John,  relates  a  story  of  Sir  Thos. 
Browne,  in  his  Adenochohradelogia,  i. 
,  '    IdLlB. 

g   Bnitns  wisely  interprets  an  oracle,  i.  29 
.    Babbles,  remarks  on,  iii.  38 
,    Bvflots,  said  to  melt  or  become  red-hot  in 
fboir  flight,  i.  181 ;  how  explained,  ib.  n. 
p,  or  cremation,  very  ancient,  iii.  8 ; 
examples,  ib. ;  when  disused,  17 
I,  Dr.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  stupi- 
fjing  power  of  several  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  i.  256,  n. 
•Bsrr  8t.  Edmmid*s,  trial  of  witches,  i.  liv. 
B«ui,  good  wine  needs  none,  ii.  418  and  n. 
Jtatterfly,  head  of  the  canker  becomes  tail 
of  the  butterfly,  ii.  5.37;  &n  erroneous 
I,  <6.  n. 


Gabbala,  ii.  336.  n. 

Cabeus,  his  experiment  on  congelation,  i. 

107;  his  theory  of  electricity,  l6o 
Csear'a  religion,  what,  ii.  SR9  and  n. 
Cain,  whether  he  intended  to  slay  his  bro- 

tlMT,  i.  10 
Cutiff,  how  explained,  ii.  420,  n. 
Calondar,  proposed  plan  for  an  historical, 
'     iii.  S 

Cornel,  osteology  of  the,  ii.  537,  n. 
CBBuphor,  absurd  fable  respecting,  i.  213 
Canales,  burning  dim  or  blue  at  the  ap- 

ivroach  of  a  spirit,  ii.  95 
Canicular.  See  Dog-days 
CaurbuDcle,  said  to  flame'  in  the  dark,  i.  188 ; 

sinee  fully  proved,  ib.  n. 
Cardanns,   Hieronymus,  too  greedy  a  re- 

eriver  of  assertions,  and  therefore  to  be 

read  suspiciously,  i.  70 ;  Mr.  Crossley's 

oceoont  of,  ib.  n. 
Cortea,  Ren^  des,  his  theory  of  electricity, 

i.  ]60 
Caator  and  Helena,  fable  of,  explained,  i.  48 
Cats*  brains,  destructive  properties  ascribed 

to,  i.  378 
Cato  Major,  his  three  regrets,  ii.  4l6.  n. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  what,  iii.  188 ;  Burck- 

hardt's  description,  189,  n. 
Centaurs,  origin  of  the  fable,  i.  26 ;  similar 

incident  related,  ib.  n. 
Cerumen,  account  of,  iii.  450 
Chameleon,  opinion  that  he  lives  on  air, 
j.  sai ;  /<«/«huiouc  change  ofcolour,S2l  n. 


ChampoUion,  notice   of  hieroglyphics,     i 

147,  n. 
Changelings,  ii.  366 ;  what,  ib.  n. 
Charity,  due  to  all,  even  Turks,  infidels, 

and  Jews,  ii.  318 ;  should  make  us  slow 

to  doubt  the  salvation  of  those  who  differ 

from  us,  414 
Charles  I.  his  murder  to  be  expiated  yearl;^, 

iii.  400;  tried  the  Sortes  Vir/^liana,  ii. 

97,  n. ;  said  by  Evelyn  to  be  like  one 

Osburn,  a  hedger,  iii.  372,  n. 
Charles  II.  knighted  Browne^  i.  Iviii. 
Charms,  amulets,  &c.  of  Satanic  origin, 

i.  86 
Charon,  fable  of,  explained,  i.  47 ;  further 

explanation,  ib.  n. 
Cheek-burning,  ominous,  ii.  82 
Cherubim,  opinions  on,  ii.  69,  n. 
Chicken.    See  Egg 
Child's  caul,  why  prized,  ii.  87 
Cbilderick    I.    bis     monument   found   at 

Toumay,  treasures  in  it,  iii.  24 
Chinese  language,  iii.  225 
Chiromancy,  author's  disposition   to,  ii. 

419,  n. 
Church  of  England,  Browne  a  sworn  sub- 
ject to  her  niith,  ii.  322 
Cicada^  what  ?  ii.  9,  iii.  213 ;  its  French, 

Italian,  Spanish,  and  Saxon  names,  ib. 
Cicero,  M.  T.  begins  Pro  Archia  with  a 

hexameter,  ii.   440 ;   not  the  author  of 

that  oration,  ib.  n. 
Cinnamon,  ginger,  clove,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg, said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  same 

tree,  disproved,  i.  1^  and  n. 
Circles,  number  of,  in  the  heavens,  i.  429,  n. 
Clarke,   Dr.  Adam,  on  the  temptation  of 

Eve,  ii.  12,  n. 
Clavicles,  monkeys  have,  iii.  400 
Clay,  used  for  cofiins  as  well  as  urns,  iii.  23 
Cleopatra,  picture  of  her  death,  ii.  39 
Climacterical  year,  the  great,  i.  425  ;  the 

calendar,  old  and  new  style,  441 ;  Wren's 

calculations  on  the  calendar,  441 
Clocks,  when  invented,  ii.  57 
Clouds,  remotest  distance  of,  i.  178 
Cloven  hoof  attributed  to  the  devil,  ii.  90 
Coaches,  in  London  and  in  Mexico,  bow 

many,  iii.  4/0 ;  in  Elisabeth's  time,  ib. 
Coagulation,  remarks  on,  iii.  36/ 
Cock,  the  lion  afraid  of,  i.  365 
Cock's  eggs,  curious  account  of,  i.  258 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  on  quinary  arrangements, 

ii.  527,  n. 
Coleridge,    S.  T.  remarks  on   Q^^ineunx^ 

ii.  492;  on  the  concluding  passage  of 

Garden  ofCyrtis,  663.  n. 
Cologne,  the  three  kings  of,  ii.  232 ;  royal 

offierings  at  St.  James's  still  continued, 

233,  n. 
Comets,  opinions  respecting,  ii.  209 
Common-place   books,   extracts  from,  iii. 

349 
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Con|elaUon,  remarki  on^  Ui.  37 

Conring,  Hennan,  opinion  of  Rdigio 
Medici  and  its  author,  ii.  301 

Conscience,  its  conflicto  ^th  our  pawiom, 
ii.  483 

Constans,  his  dream,  ii.  08,  n. 

Cookworthy,  Mr.  Wm.  of  Plymouth,  on  the 
divining,  or  mining  rod,  ii.  06 

Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  Browne's 
opinions  respecting,  i.  35;  oppofed  by 
Dean  Wren,  ib.  n. 

Coral,  whether  soft  under  water,  i.  183; 
its  description,  185,  n. ;  why  worn  by 
children,  li.  95 

Com,  ears  of,  plucked,  iii.  l65 

Coronary  plants.    See  Garlands 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  a  griffin's  daw  in  his 
library,  i.  Ixxx. 

Council  of  the  bean,  i.  37 

Coverly,  Sir  Roger  de,  Browne  compared  to, 
i.  zxxvii.  n. 

CrassuH,  that  he  never  laughed  but  once, 
ii.  260 

Creation,  a  mysf«y,  especially  that  of 
man,  ii.  3/5  ;  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle thereon,  ib. 

Credulity  and  supinity,  causes  of  error, 
i.  33 

Cremation.    See  Burning 

Crete,  labyrinth  of,  ii.  51 1 

Crevise,  or  crayfish,  stones  on  the  head  of, 
ii.  468 

Crocodile,  supposed  never  to  cease  growing, 
ii.  258 ;  truth  of  this,  t^.  n. 

Croesus.     See  Delphos 

Crux  ansata,  what,  ii.  501  and  n. 

Crystal,  wrongly  supposed  to  be  nothing 
but  ice  strongly  congealed,  i.  94  ;  the 
author's  notions  of  its  chemical  nature 
wrong,  105 

Ctesias,  accused  of  having  said  in  his 
Indian  History  what  he  had  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  i,  ol ;  an  examination  of  the 
charge,  ib.  n.;  examination  of  his 
authority  on  Persian  affairs,  62,  n. ; 
Strabo's  censure  upon  him,  63,  n.  ;  his 
story  of  a  horse  pismire,  169,  n.  ;  ori- 
ginated the  fable  that  an  elephant  has  no 
joints,  219,  n.  221,  n. 

Cucumbers  of  Egypt,  iii.  159,  n. 

Cummin  seed,  iii.  163 

Curiosity,  too  nice,  censure  of,  iii.  307 

Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  quoted  to  show 
that  elephants'  tusks  are  teeth,  i. 
228,  n. ;  his  account  of  the  bear,  249,  n  ; 
his  reflections  on  those  creatures  which 
serve  as  connecting  links  between 
different  tribes,  273,  n. ;  interesting 
account  of  the  rattlesnake,  299;  his  re- 
marks  on  the  supposed  social  feelings  of 
the  dolphin,  ii.  5,  n. 

Cymbals,  tinkling,  an  mwppTo\>Tva.\.«i  \.«tc\., 

ill.  219 
Cynthia,  heryl  ring  on  iVie  ^tv^«  oi  V^^ 
ghost,  iii.  18 


CjpnM,iii.  156 

Cyrva,  a  splendid   tnd    r^;nl&r  plsoter, 
ii.  509 


D JEDALVS,  the  fable  of,  explained,  i.  47. 
Dalton,  Dr.  On  the  Efeeta  o/Atrnttpherk 

Preamre  on  the  Human  Frame,  i.  «•! ,  1. 
Damps  in  eoal -mines,  safety-lamp  inreBted 

as  a  security  against,  i.  328,  n.  , 

Dandolo,  Doge  of  Venice,  cosdaets  the 

siege  of  Zara  in  defiance  (rf  tbt  Bmm 

pontiff,  ii.  324,  n. 
Daniel   destroying   die   dngoo,  i.  1<9; 

Dean  Wren's  eonunent  upon,  ii*  n.; 

in  the  fiery  furnace,  ▼ariooa  npntaSM^ 

tions  of,  ii.  78 
Daniel,  iii.  301 
Davenport,  Christopher,  aiUu  Vnam  de 

Sta.  Clara,  notice  of  his  lifie  and  wocks, 

ii.  30S 
David,  why  he  was  punished  for  nomtaiDg 

the  people,  ii.  Ml ;  whether  the  sane  ts 

Orpheus,  i.  46 
Davy,    Sir  Humphrey,   his    inventkm  of 

the  'safety-lamp,   i.  329,  n. ;  his  wifBf 

ments  against  the  exiatenoe  of  manaidi, 

ii.  59,  n. ;   mistaken   for  one  hima^ 

60,  n. 
Days,  computation  of,  ii.  187 
Da^^s  of  the  week,  their  names,  whaice  de- 
rived, ii.  99 
Dead,  burning  of  the,  iii.  8 
Dead  Sea,  iii.  250 
Death,  contemplations  on  the  fear  of,  ii. 

381 ;  Dr.  Drake's  remarks  on  the  pas- 

sage,  382,  n. 
Death-watch,  an  evil  omen,  i.  210;  what 

it  is,  ib.n. 
Dee,  Arthur,  M.D.  son  of  Dr.  John  Dee, 

account  of,  iii.  530 
Dee,  John,  D.C.L.  notice  of,  iii.  5l6 
Deepham,  lime-tree  at,  i.  zlvii. 
Deer,  its  longevity,  i.  262  ;  a  passage  from 

Hesiod,  2o6;  note  on  the  repro^uetioa 

of   lost  limbs,  269 ;    new  inarching  of 

noses,  ib.n. 
Delphos,  answers  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 

at,  iii.  250 
Demosthenes,  the  son  of  a   blacksmith, 

ii.  267 
Devil,  the,  generally  supposed  to  have  a 

cloven  foot,  ii.  90 ;  why,  ib.  and  n.  ;  of 

Delphos,  i.  24 
Devonshire,    Duke    of,    his    picture    of 

Browne's  family,  i.  Ixviii. 
Diamond,  said  by  ancient  writers  to  he 

broke  by  the  blood  of  goats,  examination 

of  the  fable,  i.  166 
Diet,  our  various  choice  of,  i.  346 ;  various 

ancient  Jewish  and  national  dishes,  350 ; 

a  tale  told,  352 
.\i\^igor3,'S\t  ^«i^\xft.^  knt.  his  story  ab<Mit 
\      V\v^  ^ww^tx  q\  vj-as^^^Sisc^  ^\.  vji>,  .^\jv%  cor- 
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bis  observations  on  the  Retigio  Medici, 
463 

Diomed,  fable  of  his  hones,  i.  46 

Dioscorides,  to  be  read  by  medical  stu- 
dents, iii.  483;  but  not  leceiTed  im- 
plicitly, i.  65 

Dmtnmity,  veflections  vpoh  -Uie  desire  of, 
aataral  to  man,  iii.  45 

BMaaiagt  byrod,  ii.  96;  by  book,  07  ;  by 
staff,  98 

JMviaity,  the  anthor's,  collected  from  two 
books,  the  Bible  and  Nature,  ii.  841 

Dodder,  quincuncial  arrangement  of  the 
ynnd«harm  against,  ii.  509 

l>odo,  seen  by  L'Estran^,  i.  bczx. 

JH>^-da.j;  their  fabled  influence  in  medi- 
cme,  i .  446 

I>og8,  edible,  ii.  790 

I>og*Btar.    See  Dog-days 

Dolphin,  the,  picture  of,  ii.  4 ;  Cuvier's 
account  of  their  alleged  affection  to  man, 
6»  n. ;  used  as  a  device  by  some  learned 
printers,  6,  n. 

Dorset,  Thomas,  Marquis  of,  his  body 
found  uncorrupted  aner  78  years*  inter- 
9Mnt,iii.  31,  n. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  not  in  all  points  right,  ii. 
883 

Drabitius,  his  prophecies  and  fate,  iii.  399 

Dread,  explanation  of  the  term,  iii.  241 

Drcanu,  Kflections  on,  iii.  343 

Druids,  their  sepulture,  iii.  19 

Drankenness,  monthly,  why  recommended, 
and  with  what  medical  and  moral  pro- 
priety, ii.  88 ;  Wren's  remarks  on,  ib.  n. ; 
Bp.  Hall's  excellent  observation,  89«  n. 

Dogdale,  Wm.  of  Blyth  Hall,  letters  of, 

iii.  493,  496,  498.  501 
Dutton,  Sir  Thomas,  married  Browne's 
mother,  i.  x. ;  supposed  by  Birch  to  be 
tiie  same  person  mentioned  in  his  Life 
0/  Prince  Henry,  as  having  killed  t$ir 
HattOD  Cheke  in  a  duel,  xxxix. ;  Browne's 
verses  on  that  occa*ion,  ib. 
Dyers,  their  art,  ii.  203  . 

Eaglkstonb,  i.  189 

Ear,  tingling  of  it,  ominous,  ii.  82 ;  Wren 
accounts  for  it,  ib.  n. 

Ear  of  rye,  fatal  effect  of  swallowing  an, 
i.  168,  n. 

Earth,  Lactantius's  opinion  of  its  figure, 
i.  54  ;  a  mafrnetical  body,  118  ;  in  what 
senses  it  is  not  so,  ib.  n.  ;  in  what  senses 
it  is  so,  114 

Earthquake,  absurd  accoimt  of  the  cause 
and  nature  of,  i.  33 ;  Lemery's  experi- 
ment respecting,  179,  n. 

East  and  west,  proprieties  thereof,  ii.  153  ; 
learning  and  arts  from  the  east,  161 

Echoes  said  to  apeak  with  a  mouth,  i.  231 ; 
correction  of  this,  ib.  n. 

Edipsc,  in  1681-2,  lunar,  total,  observa- 
tions on,  ii).  478 

EclipBCM  tupentitiouily  regarded,  i.  87 


Edessa,  portrait  of  our  Saviour  firom,  ii. 
26 

Eels,  account  of  some,  by  Dean  Wren, 
i.  281,  n. 

Efflurions,  doctrine  of,  i.  114;  note  re- 
specting it,  ib.  n. 

Egg,  whether  the  chicken  proceeds  firom 
the  yolk,  i.  373;  Harvey's  great  prin- 
ciple, om$tia  e»  000,  oonfinned  by  modem 
investigation,  374,  n. ;  the  Egvptian  and 
Babylonian  methods  of  hatdung  their 
eggs  compared,  ib. ;  some  odd  queries 
briefly  disposed  of,  376  ;  unludry  not  to 
break  its  shell,  ii.  81 

Egypt,  onions  and  garlic  of,  iii.  159; 
plagues  of,  183 

Egjrptian  animal  worship,  i.  21 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  have  been  the 
means  of  advancing  popular  conceits, 
i.  74,  75 

Egyptian  mummies  become  merchandise, 
ui.  46 

Egyptian  papyrus,  iii.  199 

Egyptian  sepulture,  iii.  10 

Elder-berries  falsely  supposed  poisonous, 
i.  217 

Electrical  bodies,  concerning  them,  i.  157 ; 
correction  of  the  author's  assertion, 
159,  n. 

Electricity,  the  philosophy  of  its  operation, 
vsrions  explanations  of,  i.  l63,  n. 

Elephant,  popular  errors  respecting,  i.  219 ; 
modem  prevalence  of  these  fables,  985,  n. 

Elias  the  rabbin,  his  prophecy,  ii.  392 

Elve-locks.    See  Hair 

Emeu,  or  cassowary,  Charles  I.  had  one, 
m.  469 

Enoch's  pillars,  ii.  356 

EntozoUy  parasitic  worms,  ii.  524 

Epicurus,  his  character  and  doctrines,  11. 
275 

Epimenides,  his  proverb  respecting  the 
Cretans,  ii.  425 

Epitaphs,  vanity  of,  iii.  47 

Equivocations  in  words  and  phrases— the 
source  of  delusion  and  error,  i.  26 

Erasmus,  his  absurd  story  of  a  toad,  i. 
364,  n. 

Escallot,  M.  letter  from,  iii.  518 

Ethiopians,  their  diet,  ii.  414,  n. 

Etymology  run  mad,  i.  194 

Eusebius  on  the  cessation  of  oracles,  ii. 
244 ;  account  of  a  wonderful  plant  near 
the  statue  of  Christ,  283 

Evangelists,  emblems  of  the  four,  ii.  34,  n. 

Eve,  from  which  side  of  Adam  was  she 
framed,  ii.  350  ;  manner  of  her  original 
temptation,  i.  8 ;  «  as  her  sin  or  Adam's 
the  greater,  10;  picture  of  the  serpent 
tempting  her,  ii.  9;  picture  of,  mith  a 
navel,  14 

Evelyn,  John,  his  intercourse  viltbi  €L\x 
ThomviA  BtQvitve,  \.\vk.  \  ViCwx'vxwsv,  \\ 

488  ^    X      ^•«- 
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Eye-waah,  abtiurd   one  proposed  by  Al< 
bertiu,  i.  58 


Fabii,  story  of  the,  ii.  278 
Fables  of  sntiqaity,  i.  44 ;  used  for  moral 
and  religions  illustration,  may  indirectly 

Sromote  error,  73 
ritius  Paduanius,  on  the  climacterical 

year,  i.  438 
Fairies,  Paracelsus'a  receipt  for  making, 

ii.  370 
Fairystones,  popularly  commended  for  the 

stone,  i.  IQO;  their  true  nature,  ib.  n. 
Faith  and  reason  at  Tariance,  ii.  346 
Falconry.    See  Hawks 
Fall.    See  Man ;  Temptation 
Fallacy,  Bentham's  work  on,  i.  Izziii. 
Fallacy  and  misapprehension  great  cause 

of  error,  i.  26 ;  various  forms  of,  with 

examples,  ib. 
Feasts,  posture  at,  among  the  Jews  and 

Eastern  nations,  ii.  17 
Fens  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk,  Dugdale  on, 

iii.  499 
Ferrum  equinum,  absurd  story  concerning 

it,  i.  207 
Field,  a  green,  'described  as    appearing 

at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  explana- 
tion of  it,  iii.  172 
Fiery  furnace,  pictures  of  the,  ii.  77 
Fig-tree  cursed  by  our  Lord,  explanation 

of  the  narrative,  iii.  191  ;  brief  solution 

of  the  difficulty,  192,  n. ;   remarks  on, 

387 
Fig-leaves,  iii.  15^ 
Fioravanti    Leonardo    vays  that  pellitory 

never  grows  in  sight  of  the  north  star,  i, 

57 
Fir-trees,  dug  up  in  the  marsh  land,  iii. 

499 
Fire-damp,  experiments  on,  i.  329,  n. 
First  cause,  or  final  cause,  on,  ii.  339 
Fishes,   their  scales  ouincuncial,  ii.  529 ; 
did  not  escape  the  aelupre,  iii.  8  ;  those 
eaten  by  our  Saviour  with  his  disciples^ 
208 
Fitches,  vthat,  iii.  l63 
Five,  mystical  notions  respecting,  ii.  506 
Flax,  how  smitten,  when  the  wheat  and 

rye  escaped,  iii.  182 
Flies,   &c.   in  amber,  i.   l64,  n.  ;  in  oak 

apples,  see  Oak 
Flint,  why  it  strikes  fire,  i.  104,  n. 
Flood,  of  Noah  and  Deucalion,  i.  352 ;  list 
of  writers  on,  353 ;  whether   the   world 
was  slenderly  peopled  before  the,  ii.  136  ; 
no  rainbow  before  the,  an  absurd  fancy, 
219 
Flos  Africanus,  said  to  poison  dogs,  i.  21" ; 

several  sorts  of  it,  ih.  n. 
Flowers,  fruits,  and  %eed%,  \tv  vJVuOii \.\v<t 

number  five  obtains,  u.  f>\^ 
Fi actus  decumanus.  See  Wwv*. 
forbidden  fruit,  an  ar\Ae,  u.'lV^i 


Pougade,  what,  ii.  343,  n. 
Fovargue,  Rct.  S.  relates  aa  ineideni 

specting  a  bittern,  i.  302,  n. 
Frankincense,  iii.  157,  n. 
Freesing,  of  eggs,  gall,  blood,  and  mti 

iii.  460 
Friendship,  its  wonders,  ii.  431 
Frogs,  toads,  and  toadstone,  various  p 

culars  concerning,   i.  284;   fregii 

said  to  be  of  medical  use,  289;  of 

poles,  290 ;   Dean  Wren's  obsena 

thereon,  ib.  n. 
Fruits  of  the  fourth  year,  iii.  189 
Funeral  rites,  great  variety  of,  Ui.  34, 

urns,  7,  53 
Fungus,  acGoant  of  various  kinds  of 

503 

Gadburt,  John,  his  astrology  charged 

treason,  iii.  462 
Galbanum)  iii.  158,  n. 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  the  fathen  of 

dicine,  iii.  483 ;  his  conacientioos  sil 

as  to  poisons,  ii.  289 
Galileo,  his  system  of  the  universe,  ii. 
Gall,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  horse 

pi^n,  i.  232,  234  ;    Wren's  opinic 

to  Its  office,  239,  n. 
GanganeUi,  Pope,  aaid  to  be  poisoned 

287,  n. 
Gardens,  reference  to  several  artide 

ii.  563,  n. ;  Evelyn's  chapter  on,  iii 
Garlands  and  Coronary  or  Garland  Ph 

iii.  203 
Garlic,  said  to  destroy  the  power  of 

loadstone,  i.  136;  of  Egypt,  iii.  159 
Gellius,  Aulus,  notes  books  with  odd  ti 

ii.  308 
Gems,  how  manv  truly  so  called,  i.  191 
Generation,  equivocal,  believed  by  Bro' 

i.  196  ;  Harvey's  maxim  destructi\ 

the  system,  ib.  n. ;  curious  note  resj 

ing,  378,  n.  ;    of  the  phoenix,  281 

some  fishes,  ib.  n. 
Genesis,  meaning  of  the  first  chap.ii. : 

Jews  not  allowed  to  read  it  till  t! 

years  old,  ib.  n. 
Geographers,  some  elder  ones  have  i 

curately  described  the  forms  of  se^ 

countries,  ii.  207 
Geography  of  religion,  ii.  318  and  n. 
George  David,    of  Leyden,    deemed 

Messias,  i.  23,  n. 
Gerard,  John,  gardener  to  Lord  Burle 

his  Herbal  referred  to,  iii.  456 
Germany,  the  three  great  inventions  of, 

357  ;  what,  ib.  n. ;  the  maid  of,  367 
Germination,  examination   of  the  pro* 

of,  ii.  517;  of  seeds  in  water  and 

546,  n. 
Gervon  and  Cerberus,  fable  of.  explain 

i.'48 
C3%%Va^Awv,V^^xNM^,  period  of.  i.  55,  n. 
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>T.  W.  work  on  magnetism,  it 
theory  of  electric  effluvia,  l6l 
ucky  to  be  without,  ii.  85 
I  to  be  poison,  i.  I67  ;' probable 
•f  this  error,  ib. ;  a  glass  repaired 
ius,  170 
•y.   See  Thorn 
a,  various  wonders  asserted  of, 

fustela  Qulo,  account  of,  iii.  445 
3d,  said  to  break  the  diamond, 

e  pictures  of,  with  some  others, 
inger  of  attempting,  ib,  and  n. ; 
isdom  in  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
en  first  called  Lord,  in  Scrip- 
3     ^ 

f  Boulogne,  refused  to  wear  a 
F  gold  where  his  Saviour  wore 
orns,  ii.  264 

version  of  other  metals  into, 
specimens  among  the  Empe- 
ities,  iii.  437 ;  its  use  in  medi- 
171  ;  its  medical  estimation  at 
ent  day,  ib.  n.;  whether  used 
mulct,   173;    remarks  on  this, 

I,  of  Wendlerus,  i.  179 

lajor,  some  recent  particulars 

g  the  fascination  of  serpents,  i. 

ules  to  be  observed  in,  iii.  340 
rease  of,  iii.  176;  preservation 

lormous  size  of  the  bunches, 
id  n. 

3r,  picture  of,  ii.  6 ;  no  such  in- 
le  true  cicada  found  in  England, 
discovered  by  the  editor,  as 
1  Curtis* nEntomologjft  7,  n. ;  its 
iiscriminated,  U», ;  the  locust 
r9 
ivalry  quincuncially  arranged, 

>ur,  advantages  of,  ii.  549 

Magnus,  his  error  concerning 

.94 

rious  fables  concerning,  among 

ats,  i.  273 ;  hieroglyphical  testi- 

52,  n.  273,  n. ;  sculptured  at 

s,  i.  64,  n. 

igo,  a  civilian,  wrote  excellently 

uth  of  Christianity,  i.  64 

ieazzi,  notice  of,  iii.  467 

iDgels,  Browne's  opinions  re- 

ii.  369 

',  question  as  to  place  of  its  in- 
ii.  357  ;    its  ingredients   and 

manufacture,  i.  176 ;  further 
rs  concerning,  ib.  n. 

J.  extract  from  his  Peculiari- 
e  Friends^  ii.  405,  n. 
ring,  ii.  281 

:oncerning    their    original,   ii. 


Hair,  why  grey  only  in  man?  i.  41 ;  note 
of  explanation,  ib. ;  custom  of  nourish- 
ing it  on  moles,  ii.  84  ;  Wren's  nostrum 
for,  ib.  n. ;  polling  eive-locks,  85 ;  Hun- 
garian knot,  ib.  n. 

Halcyon,  what,  iii.  212 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  trial  of  witches  before, 
i.  liv. 

Halec,  a  little  fish  used  for  pickle,  iii.  210 

Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.  Bp.  of  Norwich,  bis 
picture  of  a  superstitious  man,  ii.  104,n. ; 
extract  from  his  Hard  Meeuure,  i. 
Ixiii.  n. 

Ham,  age  of,  ii.  223 

Haman,  picture  of,  hanged,  ii.  69 

Hand,  right  and  left,  i.  .S91 

Hanging,  various  ancient  modes  of,  ii.  09 

Hannibal,  that  he  brake  through  the  Alps 
with  vinegar,  ii.  277  ;  modern  opinions 
thereon,  ib.  n. 

Happiness,  none  in  this  world,  ii.  450 

Hare,  that  it  hath  double  sex,  i.  305 ;  vul- 
var dread  of  one  crossing  the  highway, 
li.  79 

Harmony  of  the  works  of  God,  ii.  440 

Harvey,  WUliam,  M.D.his  book  d<  Ctr- 
ctU.  Sang,  better  than  Ck>lumbuh's  dis- 
covery of  America,  iii.  483 

Hase,  John,  Esq.  Richmond  Herald,  the 
editor  of  Repertorium,  iii.  279 

Hawks  and  Falconry,  iii.  214 ;  authors  to 
be  consulted  respecting  it,  217 

Hazel  rods,  iii.  162 

Heath,  what  plant,  iii.  155 ;  varioas  read- 
ing, ib.  n. 

Heathens,  examination  of  the  liies  of; 
whether  consistent  with  their  own  doc- 
trines ;  Aristotle,  Seneca,  &c.  ii.  407,  n* 

Heart,  whether  on  the  left  side?  i.  383 

Heaven  and  Hell,  their  place  and  nature, 
ii.  398 

Hebrew,  whether  the  original  language, 
ii.  92;  whether  of  Shemitiah  or  Mita- 
ritish  origin,  ib.  n. 

Hector,  why  drawn  on  a  horse,  instead  of 
in  a  chariot,  ii.  43 ;  picture  of,  dragged 
by  Achilles  round  Troy,  not  consistent 
with  Homer's  account,  74;  ridieuloua 
picture  of  his  burial,  ib.  n. 

Heineken,  Dr.  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
c'aws  of  spiders  and  Crustacea,  i.  240,  n. 

Heister,  Frederick,  defends  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  ii.  301 

Heliogabalus,  his  supper  of  ostrich  brains, 
iii.  330 

Hell  torments  set  forth  by  fire,  ii.  401 

Henry,  the  Emperor,  poisoned,  ii.  287 

Henry  VIII.  not  the  founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, ii.  323 ;  refused  not  the  faith  of 
Rome,  ib. 

Heraclitus  held  that  the  sun  is  no  bigger 
than  it  appears,  i.  191 

Heraldry,  origin  of.  ii.  35 

Herbert,  Edw.  L.  U«xVm{iV  ^  C?bMS«e«ar\ 
\i\a  "noTVa/vk.  ^^'1 
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Heresy  dittinfruished  from  error,  ii.  331 

Herculea,  fabled  labours  of,  i.  47 

Hermaphnxlitet,  i.  307 

Hermes,  allegorical  definition  of,  i.  333 ; 
deems  the  visible  a  picture  of  the  invi- 
sible world,  336 

Herod  was  supposed  by  tome  to  be  the 
Bfesnias,  i.  S3,  n. 

Herodotus  of  HaUcamaasus,  has  promoted 
popular  errors,  i.  Ay ;  styled  by  sDme 
ntendnciorum  pntcTy  6l ;  defence  of  4um 
89,  n. 

Hernn((  not  known  to  the  ancients,  iii.210 

Hicrocles  on  our  relatiTe  duties,  ii.  4'28,  n. 

Hieroglyphics  have  been,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  punters  and  poets,  the  means 
of  indirectly  promoting  popular  error, 
i.  74  ;  picture-writing,  ii.  05 ;  Wren's 
story  of  a  colt  and  mastiff,  68,  n. 

Hiero*s  great  ship,  ii.  280 

Hieronymus.    See  8t.  Jerome 

Hills,  artificial.    See  Tumuli. 

Hints  and  extracts  to  Dr.  Edward  Browne, 
iii.  3 

Hippocampus  erroneously  said  to  be  an  in- 
sect, i.  345  ;  what  it  is,  ib.  n. 

Hippocrates,  life  of,  i.  457 ;  aq  odd  say- 
ing of,  iii.  66 

Hobbes,  Thos.  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  342,  n. 

Holland,  the  Grand  Seignior's  threat 
against,  ii.  344 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  account  of  the  lam- 
prey, i.  281  ;  on  the  apparent  eyes  of 
Hnails,  3](),  n. 

Homer,  his  chain,  ii.  346;  his  pining  away 
upon  the  riddle  of  the  fishermen  not 
likely,  437 

Honeycomb,  quincuncial,  ii.  529 

Hooke,  Robert,  M.D.  his  experiments 
on  the  cuUibion  of  fimt  and  steel,  i.  102 

Hoopoe,  iii.  211 

Hone  coinbustte,  ii.  390 

Horapollo,  Dr.  Young's  account  of  him, 
i.  253 

Horizon,  rational  and  sensible,  ii.  133 

Horbc,  that  he  hath  no  gall,  i.  232 ;  ex- 
perimentally and  accurately  disproved, 
233  ;  remarks  on  the  chapter,  234,  n. 

Horsc-pismirc,  Ctesias's  story  of  a,  i.  169 

Horse-radish  a  cure  for  sore  throat,  i.  215, 
n. ;  the  prefix  horse  explained,  ib.  n. 

Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's,  salary  of  the 
physician  of,  iii.  480 

Hospital,  St.  Thomas's,  larger  than  St. 
Bartholomew's,  iii.  442 

How,  William,  M.D.  a  correspondent  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  i.  xl>'i.  iii.  5l6 

Howard,  Henry,  brother  and  successor  of 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  iii.  3t)8 

Howard,  Philip,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  Dominican,  the  queen's  con- 
fessor, iii.  401 

Hudibras,  remarks  on,  Vvv.  ^Qft 

Humming-birds,  Vi.  \69 

Husks  of  the  prodigal,  vfYi;it,\\v.  \^% 


Huss,  John,  whether  a  martrr?  ii.  35a,  xu 
Hydrophobia,  cures  for,  i.  46l 
Hymn,  a  Turkish,  iii.  220 
Hypericon,  or  Fuga  Dseinonis,  a  nuipcal 

plant,  L  82,  n. 
Hyssop,  what,  iii.  155  and  n. 

Ibis,  Egyptian  tradition  of,  i.  S59;Wre&'i 

note  on  this,  ib.  n. 
Ice,  not  crystal,  i.  9& ;  will  swim  b  water, 

100,  n. 
Iceland,  account  of,  in  1662,  iii.  309 
Ichneumonidae  deposit  their  eggs  in  some 

caterpillars,  ii.  524 
Idolatrous  worship   of  cats,  lixards,  tad 

beetles,  i.  21,  n. 
Immortality  of  the  soul  doubted  by  n 

Italian  doctor  because  Galen  seemed  to 

doubt  it,  ii.  349 ;  refiectioDs  on.  iii.  41 
Impossibilities,  not  enough  in  reUgion  fiv 

an  active  faith,  ii.  332 
Impostors,  the  three,  ii.  349 
Imposture  of  popish  relics,    detected  bf 

the  editor,  i.  23,  n. 
In  balneo,  explained,  i.  92,  n. 
India,  account  of  a  voyage  to,  iii.  518 
Infirmity  of  human  nature,  the  first  came 

of  error,  i.  7 
Inquiry,  neglect  of,  a  great  cause  of  enor, 

i.  37 
Iphigenia,  fable  of,  founded  on  the  nana* 

tive  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter,  ii.  49 
Ireland,  exempt  from  venomous  creatures, 

spiders,    toads,    and    snakes,    ii.  157 ; 

which  will  die  in  earth  brought  theoce, 

ib.  n. ;  no  spiders  in  the  roof  of  King'* 

College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  because  it 

is  built  of  Irish  timber,  ib. 
Iron,  digestion  of,  by  the  ostrich,  i.  334 
Iron  and  steel  have  polarity,  though  not 

excited  by  the  loadstone,  i.    113;  hov 

far  this  assertion  is  true,  ib.  n. 
Isaac,  sacrifice  of,  picture  of,  ii.  28 
Isiodorus  Pelusiota,  errors  of,  i.  94,  166, 1S3 
Israel,  scutcheons  of  the  tribes  of,  ii.  3'J ; 

heraldry  traced  to  the  Bible  by  Bishop 

Hall,  and  by  Morgan  and  Favioe,  35 
Israelites,  not  guilty  of  dishonesty  against 

the  Egyptians,  i.  2iy,  n. 
Istria,  remarkable  for  cripples,  iii.  72 
Ivy,  that  a  cup   made  uf  it  will  separate 

wine  from  water,  found  incorrect,  i.  ^lo; 

different  kinds  of,  ib. ;  remarks  on,  iu. 

154,  386 

Jael  and  Sisera,  picture  of,  questionahle, 

ii.  76 
Jansenius  supposes  the  pigeon  to  have  no 

gall,  i.  236 
Janus  and  Noah  the  same  person,  ii.  148 
Japheth,  age  of,  ii.  223 
Jaundice,  a  magical  cure   for,  iii.  402;  a 

twi.'CNX.x'^  t^xsafcdY  for,  406 
^^.^x^VkiGL^  ^t  ^v(:V»^  ^\.,  ^»s&x\jdc:ng  hi* 
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terpretation  of  the  passage,  ib. 
3^ul  meaning  of  the  text,  49 
iee  Rose 

.  picture  of,  ii.  56 
remarks  on  miseltoe,  i.  302 
palled  from  Venice,  ii.  328 ;  re- 
[  in  l657)  And  why,  324,  n. 
ist,  no  salvation  but  to  those 
eve   in,  ii.  404  ;  extract  from 
imey,  405,  n. ;  list  of  heresies 
ig,  at  the  Passover,  ii.  22  ;  pic- 
with.long  hair,  26;  picture  of, 
1  the  ship,  incorrect,  77 ;  pie- 
)n  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  ib. ; 

of  the  term,  ib.  n. ;  date  of  his 
and  passion,  113;  astronomical 
I  to  decide  this,  ib. ;  concluding 
IS  on  his  first  and  second  ad- 
I ;  that  he  never  laughed,  26l 
.mber,  the  electrics  of  Uie  an- 

157 

andering,  his  story  detailed,  ii. 
nEspriella's  account  of,  274,  n. 
i  Oriental  feasts,  pictures   of, 

:  they  stink,  i.  413 ;  their  diet, 
ir  mode  of^feasting,  see  Feasts ; 
.ctice  of  sepulture,  iii.  11,  12 
i.  214 

i,  fable  of,  ii.  274 
ht  by  some  an  Idumean,  ii.  218 
taptist,  picture  of,  in  a  camel's 
50  ;  concerning  his  food,  235 
Evangelist.    See  St.  John 
Sam.    LL.D.    his  Life   of   Sir 
Browne,  i.  ix. 
lephants,  i.  220 
urd,  iii.  154  and  n. 
eodore,  minister  of  Hitterdale. 
mt  of  Iceland,  iii.  309 
iriot,  how  perished  ?  ii.  354,  n. ; 
accounts    of   his  death,    242; 
nputed  to  him,  268 ;  doubted  by 
't.  n. 

,  day  of,  .ii.  393 ;  its  influence  on 
ins,  ib. 

indar,  the,  ii.  129 
M,  iii.  186 

horses,  oxen,  and  asses),  why 
e,no  eructation  ?  i.  41 
orrowed  from  Trogus  Pompeius, 
ore  properly  epitomized,  ib.  n. 

on  the  fascination  of  serpents,  i. 

Thomas,  author  of  Annotations 

io  Medici,  ii.  308 

g-tails  of,  legend  of  the,  i.  420 

t,  touching  for,  i.  Isii. 

,  conceit  that  if  hanged  by  die 

ints  to  the  wind,  i.  270 

/Ologne,  the  three,  ii.  232 

his  works  collected  from  Har- 
1  and  others,  and  full  of  vanity. 


Kirby,  Rev.  Wm.  his  opinion  on  quinary 
arrangement,  ii.  555,  n. 

Kircher,  Athanas,  Jesuit,  his  assertion  that 
the  magnet  will  attract  red-hot  iron, 
i.  1 17,  n. ;  his  reason  for  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  128 ;  his  opinion  as  to  Ar- 
chimedes*s  burning  glasses,  ii.  278 

Knom  (or  Peganius),  Christian,  B.  von 
Rosenroth.translated  and  edited  Browne's 
works,  in  German,  ii.  300 

Knot,  true  lover's,  ii.  82 

Koran,  various  absurdities  of  it,  i.  34  ;  de- 
nied by  Sale,  ib,  n. 

Labasum,  the,  of  Constantine,  ii.  501 

Labyrinth  of  Crete,  ii.  511 

Lacepede,  Count,  opinion  on  the  fasdna- 

tion  of  serpents,  i.  255 
Lactantius,  his  opinion  on  the  figpue  of  the 

earth,  i.  54 
Lamb,  vegetable,  i.  376 
Lambs-wool,  what,  iii.  465 
Lamech,  his  speech,  i.  l6 
Lamps,  sepulchral,  often  obscene  in  their 

ornaments,  iii.  26 
Lampreys,  that  they  have  many  eyes,  i.  316 
Land  animals,   supposed  to  exist  also  in 

their  kind,  in  the  sea,  i.  344 
Lang^ge,  whether  children  would  natu- 
rally, and  if  untaught,  speak  the  primi- 
tive language  of  the  world,  ii.  91 
Languages,  remarks  on,  iii.  223 
Lash,  a  provincialism,  its  meaning,  ii.  559 
Lead,  not  changed  by  aquafortis,  i.  335 
Leah,  the  mandrakes  of,  ii.  227 
Learning,  promotes  humility,  ii.  437 »  that 

of  to-day  unlearned  to-morrow,  ib. 
Leech,  its  supposed  nutriment,  i.  332,  n. 
Leeks,  of  Egypt,  iii.  159 
Left  side,  errors  regarding,  i.  383,  385 
Leibnitz,  his  account  of  a  dog  wbicb  could 

speak,  i.  230,  n. 
Lemery,  his  experiment  on  the  nature  of 

earthquakes,  t.  179*  n> 
Lentulus,  his  letter  describing  our  Saviour^ 

a  forgei7,  ii.  26 
Leo,  John,  called  the  African,  ii.  318,  n. 
Leo  X.  Pope,  his  profusion  led  to  the  Re« 

formation,  ii.  319,  n. 
Lepanto,  the  battle  of,  ii.  433,  n. 
L' Estrange,  Sir  Hamon,  of  Hunstanton, 

i.  xlvi. 
Lewenhoeck,     his     remark    on    codfish, 

iii.  464 
Libraries,  public,  how  ancient,  iii.  268,  n. ; 

Adam's,  ib. 
Libussa,  princess  of  Bohemia,  a  great  sor* 

ceress,  iii.  439 
Life,  long,  not  to  be  desired,  ii.  385 ;    of 

several  creatures  discussed,  ib.  n. 
Lightning,   extraordiuary  instance  of  its 

effecU,  i.  208 
Lilies,  iii.  162 
Lime,  quick,  lncx«M«a  \2bA  Vscot  viC  5gs&!> 

powdtT,\.  \%\ 
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Lindley,  Professor,  on  the  forbidden  fruit, 
ii.  211,  n. ;  on  quinary  arrangement  in 
planU,  556,  n. ;  on  the  growth  of  miseU 
toe,  i.  'i02,  n. 
I^nnseus,  his  sexual  system,  i.  191,  n. 
iiiuschottcn,  his  account  of  porcehiin,  i.  1 87 
Uon,  afraid  of  a  cock?  i.  365;   experi- 
ments, ib.  n. 
Lions'  heads,  why  the  common  ornament 

of  aqueducts,  &c.  ii.  85 
Loadstone,  many  opinions  concerning   it 

which  are  true,  i.  1 13 
Lobster,  has  one  claw  sometimes  longer 
than  the  other,  i.  245 ;  cause  of  this,  and 
its  cure,  ib.  n. 
Longevity  of  the  deer,  i.  2SS  ;  that  of  vari- 
ous other  creatures,  ib. ;  a  very  ancient 
opinion,  ib. 
Longitude  and  latitude,  differences  between 

ancient  and  modern  compute,  ii.  208 
Longomontanus  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 

Daniel,  ii.  118 
Lot's  daughters,  question  respecting,  ii.  260 
Lot's  wife,  was  her  transformation  real  or 
metaphorical,  ii.  241 ;  Dr.  Clarke's  com- 
mentary on,  242,  n. 
Lover's  knot,  ii.  83 
Lucian,  a  plagiarist  from  Lucios  Pratenaia, 

i.  43 
Luther,  Martin,  an  Eremite  friar;  his 
Reformation,  not  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
religion,  but  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  prinutive  integ- 
rity, ii.  318 

I\lA.cCuLLOCH,Dr.  on  theprocess  by  which 
some  insects,  &c.  reproduce  their  claws, 
i.  245,  n. 

Mace,  clove,  nutmeg,  ginger,  &c.  vulgarly 
confounded,!.  199 

I^Iacedonian  phalanx  quincuncially  ar- 
ran^ted,  ii.  511 

Macleay,  \V.  S.  on  quinary  arrangements, 
ii.  554,  n. 

IVIagicians  of  Egypt,  i.  79,  n. 

Magic,  how  distinguished  from  philosophy, 
ii.  367 ;  of  Satanic  origin,  i.  82  ;  various 
absurdities  of,  ib. 

IVIagirus.    See  Nature's  Cabinet 

Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  account  of,  i. 
145,  n. 

Magnet.    See  Loadstone 

Magnetic  needle,  its  dip,  i.  Il6;  poles, 
li>3;  variation  of  the  needle,  135  ;  rocks 
and  mountains,  143 ;  these  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  loadstone, 
ib. ;  illustrations,  ib.  n. 

Magnetism  of  the  earth,  i.  112;  of  the 
human  body,  140 

Mahomet,  his  delusions,  i.  23  ;  hu  camel, 
ii-  281 ;  his  tomb,  absurdity  of  the  stories 
respecting  it,  i.  147 
Bian,  his  nature,  u.  a7i-,  talVeda  micro- 
rosift,  ib.  ;  h'\a  aov\\  wutuftXervvvV,  ^"%  ,  \>t . 
Drake's  remark,  ib.  n.*,  deNoux<tv\x  "Vsawv 


self,  379 ;  Moltke's  notes  im  thiisiognlat 
passage,  t^.  n.  ;  the  12ih  pail  of,  made 
for  woman,  4:l8  ;  the  whole  woiU  mk 
breath  of  God ;  woman,  Uie  rib  sbA 
crooked  part  of  man,  ib, ;  has  one  rib  leu 
than  woman,  ii.  315  ;  his  deeeptiUscoD- 

dition,  i.  7  ;   his  faU,  8 ;    oiiginUv  di> 

ceived  by  Satan»  i6. ;  angels  dwafsme  as 

well  as  he,  11  ;  that  he  onlyhaAsBOMt 

figure,    379 ;    Wren    says,  ineoneedj, 

baboons  and  apes  also  walk  eiceti  ib* 
Handeville,  Sir  John,  adopts  aome  of  the 

assertions  of  Ctesias,   i.   63 ;  Dr.  M«- 

ray's  account  of  bia  travels,  ib.  n. 
Mandrakes,  many  fab^  coocenung  diaii 

i.  193 ;  of  Leah,  ii.  9S7. 
Mankind,  on  the  originadon  of,  ii.  114 
Manuscripts  left  by,  notice  of  than  hf  ^ 

editor  where  now  preserved,  i.  vu.  iifii. 
Marsig^li,  Count,  on  coral,  i.  185,  n. 
Matthiolus  says  that  garlic  hinders  tke  it* 

traction  of  the  loadstone,  i.  136 ;  Bm 

believes  it,  ib.  n. 
Meat  and  drink,  whether  they  go  dms^ 

different  passages  into  the  stoasdi,  i. 

408;   danger  of  substances  getting  iH* 

the  windpipe,  168,  410,  n. 
Medea,  fable  of  her  sorceries  arose  oat  of 

her  knowledge  of  simples,  i.  46 
Medicine,  students  in,  books  uaefal  to,  ia. 

483 
Mendoza,  Gonzales  de,  inquiries  eoocera* 

ing  porcelain,  i.  187 
Merlin  begotten  by  the  devil,  ii.  260 
Mermiuds,  &c.  picture  of,  ii.  59 ;   collM* 

tion   of  modem    opinions  about  net' 

maids,  ib. 
Merrett,    Chr.  M.  D.   his   correspondeoce 

with  bir  Thomas  Browne,  iii.  502 
Merry  weather,  John,   B.D.  noUce  of,  W;i 

his  works,  i.  xv.  xlii. ;   letter  firom,  iii- 

486 
Meteorites,  account  of,  i.  36,  n. 
Metempsychosis,  remarks  on,  ii.  379u^B> 
Methu»elah  the  longest  liver,  iL  SI6 
Mice,  whether    bred   of  putrefsction?  i* 

378;    Ross's  not-,  L  .owing  him  tobcs 

stout  believer  of  equivocal  generatioa.  i^- 
Milo,  fable  of  his  carrying  a  bull,  ii.  179 
Milton,  quotation  from,  applied  to  Brasse, 

i.  xxxviii.  n. 
Minotaur,  whence  the  fable  of,  i.  47 
Miracles,  the  author  thankful  that  he  lired 

not  in  the  days  of,  ii.  332 ;   their  eeiss- 

tion,  362  ;  of  the  Jesuits,  t^. ;  of  popiik 

relics,  ib.;  Browne's   life  a  miiaele  of 

thirty  years,  444 ;  Johnson's  remsrkieB 

this  passage,  i.  xiv. 
Misapprehension    and    fallacy,  cauet  ti 

error,  i.  26 
Misel  thrush,    turdus   vitxicortu ;    wbj  M 

called,  i.  203 
Miseltoe,  supposed  by  the  ancients  ti)  b« 

vc^^\«5»l  from  seeds  dropt  ou  treesb/ 
'      \ivi\%,  ^.vitRxi^^  >iox\»aJv«^  i.  2el ;  '»• 
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ciM  of,  2»3,  n. ;  magical  virtues 
to  it ;  the  relic  of  Druidism, 

int  of  the,  which  happened  Not. 

iii.  939 

;  they  aie  blind,  i.  312 
:vin  NiM>l  von,  or  L.  N.  M.  E. 
minion  of  ReUgio  Medici,  ii.  299 
tioned  by  Homer,  ii.  272 
productions,  ii.  377 ;  Blumen  • 
rebates  the  notion,  ib.  n. 
Basil,  Esq.  extract  from  his  lee- 
Bacon,  i.  izxi. 
3W  best  computed,  ii.  208 
ured  with  a  numan  shape,  ii.  7^ 
las,  chief  sunreyor  of  fen  drain- 
493 

ylranus,  on  nobility  native  and 
dative,  ii.  35 

rlier  writers  than?  ii.  355  ;  pic- 
with  horns,  29  ;  occasioned  by 
^ity  in  a  Hebrew  word,  ib, ; 
the  same  person  as  Bacchus,  31 ; 

of,  praying  between  Hur  and 

several  inconsistent  with  the 
al  account,  76 ;  his  rod,  for  di- 
,96 

the  heavens ;   whether  on  its 
3  all  things  would  perish  ?  ii.  209; 
als,  qiiincuncial,  534  ;    propor- 
he  parts  of  motion,  537 
I,  comparative  height  of.  ii.  168 
r.  his  character  of  the  European 

ii.  424 

t  the  mullet,  iii.  210 
,  the,  *'one  great  beast,  more 
ms  than  hydra,"  erroneous  dis- 

of,  the  great  cause  of  popular 

I.  16;  led  rather  by  sense  than 

rather  by  example  than  precept, 

into  idolatry,  21 ;  examples  of 
lusicn,  23 

,  Vansleb's  account  of,  iii.  447  * 
incuncial  arrangement  of  their 
.  532 ;  the  Statius  laia&e  found 
aem,  ib.  ^ 

>ecome  mel'^aifdiBe,  iii.  46 
Clausum,  an  imaginary  catalogue 
)ooks,  iii.  268 

love,  ii.  438 ;  the  spheres,  439 ; 
phical  theory  of  musical  effect, 
marks  on  the  passage,  ib.  n. ; 
nusic,  ib. 

leed,  its  size,  iii.  1 67 
I  the  wilderness,  i.  21 
i.  157 
hat,  iii.  158  and  n. 

'f  i.  44,  n. 

uperstitions  about  paring,  ii.  84  ; 
n,  popular  presages    from,  91 : 
applied  them  to  himself,  ib. ;  how 
d,  369 
'  plants,  i.  214 ;  errors  springing 

III. 


Naphtha,  ii.  347  &• ;  Crensa  and  Alexander's 

boy  set  on  fire  by,  i.  328 
Narborough,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  described  in  a  letter  from  l>r.  Edward 
Browne,  iii.  527 
Nard,  the  ointment  of  the  Evangelists,  ii. 

229 
Natural  arrangement.     See  Quinary 
Nature's  Cabinet  Unlocked,  profeasing  to 

be  by  Browne  ;  disclaimed,  ii.  664 
Navel.    See  Adam  and  Eve 
Navigation  of  the  ancients,  how  performed, 

i.  130 
Nazarites,  ii.  27 
Necromancy,  belief  in,  a  delusion  of  Satan, 

i.  82 
Needle.   See  Magnetic  needle 
Negro  slavery,  its  termination  prophesied, 

iii.  264 
Negroes,  blackness  of,  ii.  180 
News-letters,  supplied  the  place  of  printed 

journals,  iii.  407 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  at  one  period  disposed 

to  alchymy  and  astrology,  i.  Ix 
Nicander,  the  poet,  his  works,  i.  67 
Nidor  a^ndfuligo,  distinguished,  ii.  198 
Niger,  its  overflow,  ii.  1 69 
Night-mare,  charm  against,  ii.  101 
Nightingale,  its    tongue,    i.   57 ;  sitting 

against  a  thorn,  378 
Nile,  number  of  its  mouths,  ii.  163  ;  sup- 
posed  cause    of  the    overflow  of  Nile, 
170 ;  various  attempts  to  cut  a  canal  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  it,  1 75 ;  speculations  on 
similar  attempts,  176,  n. 
Nimrod  the  same  as  Belus,  i.  147 
Nineveh,  larger  than  Babylon,  ii.  511 
Ninus,  the  same  person  as  Assur,  ii.  147 
Niobe,  fable  of  explained,  i.  47 
Noah,  the  same  person  as  Janus,  ii.  148 ; 

or  the  same  as  Saturn,  224 
Norfolk  birds,  account  of,  iii.  311  ;  fishes, 

323 
Norfolk  provincialisms,  iii.  233  and  n. 
North-east  passage,  its  discovery  prophe- 
.   sied,  iii.  266;  Mr.  Barrow's  remarks  on, 

ib.  n. 
Norwich,  monuments  in  the  cathedral  of, 

iii.  277 ;  thunderstorm  at.  34 1 
Noses,  Moorish,  ii.   187;   inarching  of,  i. 

269,  n.    See  Taliacotius 
Nutmeg,  what,  i.  200 
Nut-trees  dug  up  in  Marshland,  iii.  499 
NycticoTOX,  the  night  raven  ?  iii.  213 
NyauHf  a  kind  of  hawk,  iii.  213 


Oak,  Wren  calls  the  gall  its  proper  fruit, 
and  acorn  an  excrescence,  i.  208,  n. ; 
account  of  one  growing  in  the  New 
Forest,  206,  n.  ;  insects  found  in  oak- 
apples  deemed  a  presage  of  war,  famine, 
or  pestilence,  211  ;  example  of  one 
naturally  grafted  on  a  willow  ^Uaxd^ 
m.  ft 


^IR 


^nfi«d  ibb  ft  fflod,  1714 


IHDKI. 

quvckdlvtr  Icwdh  iu  umctiQn  lav  fn 
1.  !«?,  bl>  pigmi.^,  (It 
Pu4dlH  pluited  on  th<  Ihird  <I>t,  li.  tl 

tblgd  bffbnlnl  la  it  m  evnlt  ^  dnni 


CHV'iOD  of,  lit  tKc  hirlb  1^  ClidaC,  11, 
94J>;   ErKlolliiii.  933-   :4n  aIh  UcJpbcH 

rifCB,  tueH^hillf  oppnAcd  Oe  Artbiui 
hetsn,  il.  IW,  B- i  unnsd  br  Auguilln, 
BpiphuilUB,  ud  Jeiomc,  ut  banlial 


t,  pteaiAtat  at  Indkt. 


FtLffrRATOi,  hk  book  of  li 
PaHngmniM,  ii.  307,  n, 
P^tn-lTM,  ill.  iDlMll? 
Pamph  jltui  HI,  mid  »  Klin  1 


Parjceiiui.  W.  piWmiii 


Pin,  Prut.  prafeuoT  •■  LcTteo,  fiMI 

miwfo,  Ui.  .« 
PuL  V.  P..pc.  hii  »nM.I  witii  ItaTi 

PekimIc'i  tietb  Hid  In  keep  niy  1m| 
FrgwiiiH,  thflLmtinued  mnjomf  oTKb 
Peliran,  on  Lh«  picture  of  the.  Q,  1 


:  mg  it,  i.  «7;  I 


S»dIiUiui»  of  «h«m,th.n.-,  to»  Ai™t\l?ol*-o^nwm.'\,  KVX,-b„.    Imum 
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natares,  some  verv  absnrdf  U.  79 

SIvfB*,  his  abaura  antidot*  aguiut  the 
■Ciog  of  a  acorpioo^  68 

PigBon,  aaid  to  have«o  gall,  I.  835 ;  cor- 
net atatement  of  the  feet,  a;i7t  n. 

ngBodea,  thdr  ezUtence  ducuaaad,  i.  421 

ffga,  whole-footed,  ii.  191*  n. 

Pineda  qnotea  1,040  authors  in  his  Monar- 

eMa  ScelerioMUcih  ii>  3^7 
PSamire  said  to  bite  off  the  ends  of  corn  to 
prefent  iu  growth,  i.  371 ;  correction  of 
tha  error,  ib,  n. ;  horse  pismire  of  Cte- 
siM,  160,  n. 
Pitch,  why  black,  ii.  109 
P1ag;nea  of  E^pt,  in  what  season  they 

happened,  iii.  183 
Planets,  their  nnmber,  i.  428 
PUats,  revived  from  their  ashes,  ii.  398 1 
whether   all   have   seed,  i.   213  ;    the 
qnestion     answered,     ib,     n.  ;     many 
absurd  modes  of  naming  them,     214; 
erroneous  impressions  have  arisen  from 
aome    of    these    appellations   respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  planu,  ih, ;  many 
and    strange   faculties    and   properties 
falsely  ascribed  to  them,  215 ;  obserya- 
turns  on  several  named  in  Sciipture,  iii. 
151. 
Planting,   various    conveniences   of    the 

qniocuncisl  arrangement  in,  ii.  641 
Plato,  his  year,  ii.  329,  n. 
Plautus,  the  mesning  of  a  passage  in,  i.  129 
Pleiades,  their  number,  i.  4-28 
PIcuriMes,  only  on  the  left  side,  i.  385; 
ignorance  of  anatomy  led  to  the  notion,  ib. 
PliniuaSecundus,  Ui9t.  Nat.  jeers  at  books 
with  odd  titles,  ii.  308 ;  the  greatest  coU 
IteUn  of  all  the  Latins,  his  Nat.  Hist. 
eoUected  out  of  2000  authors,  i.  66 ;  Dr. 
T^mson's  opinion  of  him,  66,  o. ;  pro- 
j>agates  many  errors,  66 
Poison,  carxies  its  own  antidote,  ii.  443; 
the  PtifUu  ib.  n. ;    of  Parysatis,    271; 
ftibuious,  ib.  n.  ;  will  break  a  Venice 
glaas,  ib.;  Ross's  evidence,  ib.  n.;  at- 
tempt to  poison  Alexander,  272 ;  Ireland 
free   from   venomous    creatures,    S73 ; 
Wren's  bitter  remark,  ib.  n. ;  adminis- 
tared  in  the  Eucharist,  287  ^od  n. 
PolUnctors,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  286 
pmnegranate-tree,  iu.  172 
P^pe  Joan,  story  of,  fabulous,  ii.  374 
PM»pes,  their  custom  of  changing   their 

name,  ii.  263 
Poplar,  the,  iii.  162 

Popular  opinions,  various  erroneous,  u.  91 
Popular  phrase,  used  in   Scripture,  not 
always  mtended  to  be  taken  literally,  i. 
7s ;  application  of  this  remark  to  astro- 
nomy and  geology,  73*  n* 
Porcelain,   common   error  respeetmg,   1. 

186 ;  its  true  ingredienu,  ib.  n. 
Perpoise  and  dolphin  difbr,  how,  ii.  6 
Ptarwigte,  wb»t,  i.  290 


Porta  Baptista,  aeeoont  of  his  works,  many 
things  m  them  not  true,  i.  70  ;  Taylor's 
recommendation  of  his  Phyaiofftunnyy 
t6.  n. ;  Conybeare's  opinion  of  his  A'o- 
turai  Magic f  ib.n. 

Posture,  superstitiuns  respecting,  i.  84 

Potiphar's  wife,  picture*  of,  ii.  76 

Power,  Henry,  Dr.  of  Christ  College.  C«m. 
bridae,  letter  on  a  passage  of  the  Gard*-n 
of  Cyru»^  with  answer,  ii.  5 1 7,  n. ;  another 
letter,  iii.  484 

Powder,  white  and  noiseless,  i.  175 ;  ful- 
minating, ib.  \  invented  by  Alphonsus, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  180 

Powder  of  rvmpathy,  Papin's  work  on,  iii. 
458;  Digby's,  i.  153 

Powder-plor,  the,  alluded  to,  ii.  343 

Prateolus.  Gabriel  (Du  Preau),  account  of 
him,  i.  29 

Prayer  for  the  dead,  the  author  inclined  to, 
as  was  Dr.  Johnson,  ii.  330  and  n. 

Predictions,  augurial,  whence  originating, 

i.  87 
Precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scripture,  iii. 

153 

Prega  Dio,  or  praying  mantis,  found  in 
Provence,  i.  381 

Preiiages  of  death,  various,  iii.  68;  from 
dreams,  74 

Prester  John,  still  a  mulatto,  ii.  191 

Pride,  disclaimed  by  the  author,  ti.  435 ; 
Dr.  Warts'd  censure  on  this  passage  dis- 
cussed, ib.  n. 

Printing,  question  as  t  the  country  of  its 
invention,  ii.  357 

Procreation,  the  author's  extraordinary  wish 
respecting,  ii.  438 

Prophecy,  an  old,  iii.  261  ;  expounded.  262 

Proportions  existing  in  animal  conforma- 
tions, ii.  637 ;  Dr.  Adam's  remarks  on, 
ib.  n. 

Prosperity,  not  deured,  at  the  expense  of 
others,  ii.  44 1 

Public  libraries,  before  the  flood,  iii.  268,  n. 

Pulse,  Daniel's  food,  what,  iii.  160 

Pygmalion,  fable  of,  ii.  286 

Pythagoras,  i.  27 ;  his  nations  respecting 
numbers,  420 ;  Bishop  Hall's  reflections 
on,  ib.  n. 

QuiCKBiLVKS,  said  by  Paracelsus  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  loadstone,  i.  137  ;  said 
to  be  more  destructive  than  shot,  181 

Quinary  arrangement  of  nature,  ii.  627,  n. 
554,  n. 

Quince,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  Greek 
word  for  applCy  ii.  212;  qumcuncial 
ordination,  603 

Rabblb,  to  be  found  among  gentry,  ii. 

416 
Rachel,  her  alleged  motive  for  askmg  for 

the  msndrakes^  ii.  227 
Rah&\»,  viYittti^t  twTt<5,x\^  \«t\Sk».^Vo»svSkV 


M8 


te  Ike  &H^  n. 

tediM,  ii.l7f| 

BmH,  Flmciaeo.  hb 
bykttcr 
Brcio  Mwtanii.  hk  4f 

cMncSe  paiaiiaf  iff  ths  d 

BdmtKMM,  CMODCnidOB  off 

«fwUdi«»fnr,fi. 
ReHgm  MtHA,  lirt off  «wlDi  ifadhria  iMt, 

ii. 
Belifiona,  conimlitkMi    of   tiM 

nvmlMn  yi  iiiwiiB|t  wkhm,  IL 
Bemmiiw,  Roman,  ia  tho  Com,  iii.  49« ;  in 

Norfolk,  US 
Bemora,  aboard  aeeoontof  it,  i.  S77 
Kepentance,  description  of,  iL  434 
Rrturrection,  attempt  to  illa»trate  from 

the  metamorphoaes    of    the  ailkarorm, 

ii.  383 ;  mode  of,  diacnaaed,  394 
Riba,   whMher  a  man  has  fewer  tiian  a 

woman,  a  common  conceit ;  bat  neither 

true  nor  reaaonable,  and  why,  ii.  SI4  ; 

mutilations  nottran8mitted.si6;  Biahop 

Hsll'i  reflections  on  the  point,  8l6 
Right  and  left  hand,  i.  391 ;  the  right  pre- 
eminently used ;  whocher  nataralTf  ?  ib. ; 

conclusion    against    the   natural    pre- 
potency of  the  right  side,  4M  ;  jet  does 

this  seem  to  be  the  fisct,  from  modern 

investigation,  401 
Ring-finger,  fanciea  respectin|[  the,  i.  386 ; 

rings,  what  implied  by  weanng,  387,  n. 
Robinson,  John,  bis  attack  on  Pteudodoxia 

Epidemical  i.  Ixxvii. 
Rocks  of  Iceland,  described,  iii.  310 
Rod,  dirining,  or  Moses's,  its  origin,  and 

UKe  in  mining,  ii.  Qd ;  modern  aeooonta 

of,  ih.  n. 
Rollrich  stones,  the,  iii.  31 
Roman  battalia  quincuncially  amngad,  ii. 

51U 
Roman  stations  in  Britain,  iii.  14;  coina 

found  in  Britain,  15  ;   nma,  14  ;  empe- 
rors in  BritMu,  \7 
Rome,  its  true  name,  \.  ^  \  no^'Xracftk.  \tl  «^ 

day,  contraated  -witk  iISda  «m«T^a0iv  ^1 

Strabo,  that  AncYiiaii  axiA.  t»3twaa  'w^wiX^^aXjain^^iA^aaBfc^* 


off. 
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orthe,iL 
Saddlea,  wben  ii 
<laCecf-lBBp,  Uataiy 

338,  n. 
St.  Chiiatopher,  pietare 

Savioor  throagfa  the  water,  fl.  11  {«h« 

he  was,  and  what  he  did,  33 
St.  George,  pietnrc  of,  ii.  64;  whawlihi? 

ib. ;  pageant  of  8t.  George  at  UrnmA, 

55 
St.  Jerome,  of  hia  pietoie,  ii.  9$ 
St.  John,  that  he  ahould  not  <Ba,  B-  W 
St.  Peter  in  thf  priaon,  Babaoa'apiMRi't 

n.  77 
Salamander,    fable  of,  i.  19I; 

grounds  for  it,  399 
Salanander*a  wool,  i.  903;  Hm 

id,  n. 
Salt,  whether  diMolvaUe  neat  cm^F  ^ 

cold  water,  L  43 ;  esplaiaad,  H.  Bi;  il> 

fall  ominooa,  ii.  80;  taxed  la 

f^.n. 
Salvation,  oonfidence  wTpfffffjpy  tm, 

fsr  jostiiied.  ii.  4 IS 
Samaritans,  their  chronology,  ii.  117 
Sandarach,  what,  L  183,  n. 
Sap,   theory  of  iu    cirealatien,  i. 

opinions  of  aerend 

phyaiologiata,  ib,  n. 
Satan,  hia  equivoeatiooa  in  tiM  fl^i*  ^ 

oradea,  i.  88 ;  hie  endaafona  w  fPi* 

promoter  of  popular  error,  7ft 
%«X3KG^«  %:«(jeQies^  Qtadea  and  trildMi^  ^ 


/ 
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teliini  Egjptiai,  the  Mine  m  Ckun,  ii. 
148 

fciion  laagnage,  compared  with  modern 
English,  iii.  330 

Scarlet  bcory,  whether  known  in  Jmdea, 
iU.  186 

Bflienees,  uithority  of  no  T»lidi^  in  •eve- 
mi; — eirpecially  mathematics,  i.  68 ;  most 
o(F  them  Ulnadrated  by  Scripture,  iii.  152 

Seolopendra,  said  to  k>e  double-headed,  i. 

987 

Scripture,  observations  on  plants  men- 
tioned therein,  iii.  151 

Bcutdieons  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
fl.  SS 

Scutellaria,  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  i. 
40a.  n. 

S«rtliians,  their  languages  supposed  the 
loiuitain  of  the  langoi^es  of  Europe,  iii. 


its  ebb  and  flow,  ii.  948 ;  animals  in, 

popular  error,  344 
Seasons,  their  division,  ii.  198 
Sri>eU,  or  Zebets,  little  known  of,  iii.  465  ; 

probable  account  of,  ib,  n. 
Scmind,  Baymund,  a  physician,  wrote  on 

Natural  Theology,  i.  64 
Seed,  consideration  of  its  increase,  iii.  176 ; 

the  seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt,  176 
Seeds  of  plants,  i.  818 
Semiramis,  her  immense  armv,  ii.  161 
Seneca,  of  books  with  odd  titles,  ii.  808 
Septnagint,  its  antiquity,  credit,  and  his- 
tory, ii.  Ill 
Seraglio,  extent  of  duly  provision  for  the 

me  of  the,  ii.  266 
Serapis,  why  figured  with  a  bushel  on  his 

h«Ml,ii.  8S 
Siains  II.  not  the  originator  of  the  change 

of  name  by  the  popes,  ii.  863 
Serpmt,  what  was  it,  by  whom  Eve  was 

temptiBd,  and  how,  ii.  9 
Sesee,  in  plants,  i.  104,  n. 
Sferra  eamUio,  or  Ferrum  eytrintMit,  its 

fabled  power,  i.  807 
Shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  ii.  941 
Shelle,  said  to  be  of  all  colours  but  blue, 

ii.  181,  n. 
Shcaa,  Ham,  and  Japhet,   their  relative 

•gee,  ii.  988 
Shittah  tree,  iii.  166  and  n. 
Showers  of  wheat,  the  seeds  of  ivy-berries, 

i.  918 
Sit^ls,  the  idetures  of,  ii.  38 
Side.    See  Right  and  Left 
ttjpatnrists,  what,  i.  199 
SilKWorms,  their  metamorphoses  compared 

to  the  resurrection,  ii.  883 
ttUy-how,  what,  and  why  prised,  ii.  87 ; 

advertisements  for,  ih.  n. 
SUvester  II.  Pope,  passed  for  a  magician, 

H.SI7 
Sitting  cross-legged  unluoky,  ii.  84 
Skin  and  membranes  of  man  and  animals 

ofteB  exhibit  the  quincunx,  ii.  681 


Sleep  and  dreams,  tbovghta  upon,  u.  447 
Small  coal,  the  old  temi  for  charcoal,  i. 

177 

"  Smoke  follows  the  fairest,"  ii.  83  ;  still 
a  common  saying  in  Norfolk,  ib.  n. 

Snails,  that  they  have  no  eyes,  i.  318  ;  di- 
gression on  doable  and  single  vi^on, 
380 ;  Dr.  Wollaston  hereon,  <A.  n. 

Snakes  and  vipers,  that  they  sting  by  the 
tail,  denied,  i.  376 ;  some  not  poisonous, 
and  therefore  eaten,  376 ;  poisonous  ser- 
pents also  edible,  ib.  n. 

Snap,  at  Norwich,  what,  U.  66,  n. 

Snast,  a  Norfolk  vulgarism,  i.  294,  ii.  93 

Sneesing,  concerning  the  custom  of  salut- 
ing thereupon,  i.  410 

Snow,  its  exquisite  configuration,  I.  106 

Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  ii.  348 ;  iii.  950 

Solinus  Julius,  his  PolyhiMtor  a  plagiary 
from  Pliny,  i.  66 

Solitude,  no  such  thing ;  none  truly  alone 
but  God,  ii.  443 

Solomon,  lost  works  of,  ii.  356 1  his  gar- 
dens, 504 

Sorites,  a,  ii.  846,  n. 

Sortes  Homericse,  or  Vlrgilianae,  defined 
and  denounced,  ii.  97 ;  King  Charies  I. 
tried  them,  ib.  n. ;  casual  opening  of  a 
Bible  noticed  by  Cardan,  Ut.  n. 

Soul-sleeping,  Browne's  opinions  respect* 
ing,  ii.  389 

Sower  and  bis  seed,  parable  of  the,  iii.  174 

Spartan  youth,  Plutarch's  story  of  the, 
ii.  381 

Speech,  whether  animals  are  capable  of  at- 
taining, i.  380,  n. ;  Wren's  stories  idraut 
apes  speaking,  it.  n. 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  his  VFerAv,  Dugdale 
editing,  i.  398 

Spermaceti  whale,  i.  353 

Spider,  red.    See  Tainct 

Spider  and  Toad.    See  Toad 

Spiders,  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  nor 
Irish  timber,  e.g.  in  King's  College 
roof,  Cambridge,  ii.  157 ;  not  true,  258 

Spiriu,  good,  ii.  )'68 ;  writers  on,  referred 
to,  t6.  n. ;  a  passage  on  the  sulqect  from 
Collet**  Retic*  of  Literature^  tb.  n. 

Spittle,  fasting,  i.  878 

Spurge-leaves  said  to  be  purgative  or 
emetic  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  pludted  off  the  plant,  i. 
SI6 

Standing,  one  kind  of  exercise,  i.  994 ;  to 
what  animals  a  position  of  rest,  ib.  n. ; 
Wren  thinks  it  tends  to  produce  swelled 
legs  and  gout,  16.  n. ;  what  would  pro- 
bably have  been  Darwin's  opinion  on  the 
point,  ib. 

Starfish,  or  sea  stars,  how  many  points 
have  they  7  ii.  660,  n. 

Stark,  Dr.  on  the  effect  of  oolour,  on  heat, 
and  odour,  ii.  18Q^  \i. 

Stara,  thwt  aacKoavoicit  ***,  «s^wmK^'\  "^sa 
do%-aUx/\.  \\1 
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Stmter,  the  eoin  fonad  ia  tht  flth's  mouth, 
U.  S41 

Steel,  expeiimento  on  ita  eoUiaion  with 
flint,  i.  ]oa 

Stirrup*,  how  aneient,  u.  44,  40 

Stoica,  deny  •  soul  to  plants,  ii.  340,  n. 

Stomach,  some  animals  hare  four,  i.  205 

Stones,  sundrjr  fabulous  opinions  conoem- 
inir  di%ers  kinds  of,  i.  100 

Storks,  that  they  will  only  live  in  free 
states,  i.  S<M) ;  obriously  fslse,  ib. ;  an 
hospital  at  Pes  for  sick  storks,  S6l ;  rest- 
ing on  trees  in  Galilee,  iii.  180,  n. 

Strabo,  his  cloak,  what,  ii.  411,  n. 

Straw,  very  short  in  Egypt,  iii.  lOs ;  stub- 
ble, why  substituted,  ih. 

Sun,  site  and  motion  of,  ii.  130;  dancing 
on  Kaster-day,  87 ;  picture  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  74 

Sundial  ofAhas,ii.  211 

Superstitious  man,  character  jof,  by  Bishop 
Hall,  ii.  103,  n. 

Surat,  lirely  description  of  its  attack  and 
pillage  by  Sevagee,  iii.  532 

Swallows,  unlucky  to  kill  them,  ii.  05; 
similar  superstition  attaches  to  the  robin, 
ib,  n. 

Swan,  its  fabled  musical  powers,  i.  357; 
anatomy  of  the  organs  oi  voice  in,  358, 
n. ;  black,  no  lon^^er  a  fiction,  ii.  64,  n. 

Swimming  and  floatmg,  i.  402 

Sybils,  errors  in  the  pictures  of,  ii.  38 

Sycamore- tree,  iii.  173 

Sylvester  II.  Pope,  for  his  science,  counted 
a  magician,  ii.  317>  n. 

Sympathy,  powder  of,  i.  153,  n. 

Syracusia,  Hiero's  great  shij),  ii.  380 

SjHria,  famous  for  gardens,  iii.  198 

Syrian  lilies,  iii.  197 


Tacitus,  first  line  of  his  Annals  averse,  ii. 

440 
Tadpoles,  i.  70;    Wren's  observation  of 

them,  ib.  n. 
Tainct,  a  kind  of  spider,  supposed  to  be 

very  poisonous  to  cattle,  i.  3o7 
Taliacoiius,  in  hi»  DeCurtorumChirurgia, 

seta  forth  his  art  of  communicating  with 

absent  friends,  i.  155 ;  his  new  art  of  the 

inarching  of  noses,  269,  n. 
Tamerlane,  his  extraction  discussed,  ii.  265 
Tarantula,  wondrous  stories  about  the,  i. 

376 ;  set  right  by  modern  experiment, 

ib.  n. 
Tares,  what,  iii.  200 

Tarsus  and  Anchiale  built  in  a  dav,  ii.  281 
Tartaretus,  imaginary  work  of,  described, 

ii.  351 
Tartary,  vegetable  lamb  of,  i.  376 
Tau,  the  mystical,  ii.  501 
Temptation,  originaV,  of  Satan, how  was  it 

conducted,    i.  8  •,    vanoua    «\umea   t*^-  ^ 
specting,  10,    \\\  Hadnaa  'Bc^ciVa.tv^^* 
*    theory  respecting,  ib .  xi. 


Tenison,  Abp.  flrat  edited  BrtrnM*!  «aib 

collectively,  i.  t. 
Testimony,  Abseoee  of,  no  proof  «f  m|I- 

tive,  i.  50 
Tetragrammaton,  the,  i.  83 
Thales  held  that  the  earth  swims  ia  viter, 

i.  114 ;  deemed  vrater  the  original  of  iQ 

things,  iii.  9 
Tbeodoret,  on  the  oesaatioa  of  Ofadai,  ii. 

246 
Theodorick,  King,  manner  of  his  death,  iii. 

200 
Theophrastas,  to  be  read  by  medicsl  sta* 

dents,  iii.  383 ;  on  the  plantatioDs  of  Is- 

dia,  503 ;  where  he  made  his  obscnv 

tions,  403 
Theudas,  his  history,  i.  23 
lliistles  of  Spripture,  iii.  203 
Thomson,  Dr.  notice  of  Paracdsas  ia  hii 

History  of  ChemiMtrpt  i.  \S5t  u. 
Thorn  of  Glastonbury,  i.  206 ;  some  parti* 

culars  respecting,  ib,  n. ;  Wren's  certiii* 

cate  respecting  a  ainular  pLut,  aa  sik 

in  the  New  Forest,  200,  n. 
Thorns  of  the  crosa,  what.  iii.  166  and  n. 
Thunder  compared  with  tlie  report  of  gsa* 

Eowder,  i.  1 78 ;  in  a  clear  sky,  170 ;  *<<"* 
uted  to  the  fall  of  meieonc  tibamm,  af 

old  called  thunderbolts,  ib,  n. 
Thunderbolts,  what,  i.  170 
Thunderstorm  at  Norwidi,  aooooaC  of,  itt* 

341 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  account  ot,  iii.  527 
Tigers,  swiftness  of,  doubted,  L  377 
Tillotson,  John,  D.D.  alludes,  in  his  140th 

sermon,  to  a  passage  in  Retigio  Medici, 

i.  xliii. 
Time,  what  it  is,  i.  435  ;  ancient  measures 

of,  ii.  57;    divisions  of  the  year,  123; 

three  great  periods  of,  137 
Toad  and  spider,   antipathy  between,  i. 

364 ;  Erasmus's  ridiculous  story  of  this, 

t&.  n. 
Toads,  errors  regarding,  i.  284 
Toadstones,  i.  284,  287.  n 
Tobacco,  remarks  on,  iii.  385 
Tobias,  cured  by  the  gall  of  the  fish,  re- 
marks on  this,  i.  338 
Tooth,  imposture  of  the  golden,  i.  405 
Toothanage,  or  Tutenague.     See  Zinc 
Torpedo,  its  shock,  i.  254,  n. 
Torrid  zone,    supposed  uninhabitable,  ii. 

258 
Tostatus  says  that  Nilus  incresseth  every 

new  moon,  i.  67 
Trajection,  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term, 

ii.  426,  n. 
Transparency  of  crystal,  i.  109;  cause  of, 

ib.  n.;  how  destroyed,  110 
Trees  and  shrubs,  vegetables  thus  dirided 

in  Scripture,  iii.  190 
Trent,  the  Council  of,  not  in  all  points 

\  ^TvxnX,^  ^t^SkftOasstLX  «^  'ioat  ^^^txine  of  the, 
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at,  iU.  246 

r»*  knots,  u.  82         ^ 

n,  why  auociated  with  Jabal,  iii. 

rerblae,  ii.  181 

ir  artificial  hills,  iu.  242 

ijrmn,  iii.  220 

by  some   said   to   change  into 

I.  i.  306 

le-tree,  what,  iii.  171  ^nd  n. 
Johannes,  a  transcriptive  writer, 
»e  trusted,  i.  68 

medici,  duo  Athei,  ii..Sl7,  n. 

unblest,"  its  import  supposed, 
Wren's  note  thereon,  ib.  n. 
what  is  it?  i.  338;  modem  ac- 
of  it,  ib.  n. ;  picture  of,  in  the 

Great  Britain,  ii.  62 
I  horn,  popular  errors,  i.  337 

redemption,  Browne's  opinions 
ing,  ii.  330 

!,  particulars  respecting  it,  U  254 
neral,   figures  of,  ii.    54;    their 
s,  13 
U,  very  ancient  examples  of,  iii.  8 

AS,  the  true  and  proper  name  of 
i.  26 

of  the  compass,  i.  135,  ii.  l62 
i  lamh  of  Tartary,  i.  376 
n,  remarks  on,  iii.  382 
K>ntest  of  the  republic  with  the 
lome ;  expels  the  Jesuits ;  adheres 
leless  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  ii. 
;  duke  of,  the  annual  ceremony  of 
ing  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic,  408 
ass,  what,  i.  105 

IS  creatures,  Ireland  said  to  be 
;  from,  ii  157.  n. ;  also  the  island 
e,  273 ;  Wren's  bitter  sarcasm  on 
',  n. ;  the  story  not  true,  258 
listinct  species  peculiar  to  yarious 
s,  &c.  i.  197 ;  correctness  of  the 
>n,  196,  n. 

II,  meaning  of  the  word  in  Plautus, 

opalick  or  gradual,  iii.  221 ;  other 
affected  modes,  222 
ravagance  in,  ii.  434 
*f.  Esq.  on  quinary  arrangements 
B,  ii.  556,  n. 

IS  Belluarensu,  derived  his  Spe- 
Naturale  from  Oulielrous  de  Con- 
69 ;  account  of  him  by  Conybeare, 

by  said  to  give  a  good  smell,  iii. 
heir  great  size,  17O  and  n. 

lute,  that  the  string  of  one  will 
',  on  the  touch  of  another,  in  oni- 
ih  it,  ii.  'i84 

fables  respecting,  i.  297 ;  Roman 
ment  of  parricides,  by  means  of, 
on    Paulas  hand,  ib, ;  QiMUt  ti 

ib. 


Virbiasses,  a  term  of  dottbtftd  meaning,  iii. 
72 

Virgilins,  Bp.  of  Saltzburg,  aaid  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  the 
antipodes,  U.  36l,  n. ;  disproved,  ib.  n. 

Virgihus,  Pub.  Maro,  his  Edoguet  bor- 
rowed Arom  Theocritus,  his  Georgia 
from  Hesiod  and  Aratus,  his  J^neid  m>m 
Homer  and  Hsander,  i.  48 

Virtue  '*its  own  reward,"  but  a  cold  prin- 
ciple of  action,  ii.  393 

Vision,  single  with  two  ^es,  i.  320 

Vitrification,  definition  of,  i.  104 

Voetius,  number  of  authors  quoted  by,  ii* 
857 

Volcano,  an  artificial,  i.  179,  n. 

Vulcan  giving  arrows  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
on  their  fourth  day,  may  have  arisen 
^m  the  creation  of  the  aun  and  moon 
on  the  fourth  day,  ii.  497 

Vulgar  errors,  Davies  Barrington  on  points 
of  law,  i.  bczx. 

Vultures,  absurd  ftney  about,  ii.  67 


Walbs,  singular  boats  need  in,  i.  141 
Wallis,  Dr.  on  the  cause  of  thunder,  i.  178 
Wandering  stars  mentioned  in  Scriptiue, 

what,  iii.  152 
Warts,  diarms  against,  ii.  101 ;  used  by 

Lord  Bacon,  ib,  n. ;  Digby's  experiment 

hereon,  t6.  n. 
Water,  why  hot  vrill  not  melt  metals,  L 

98 ;  distilled  makes  beer  without  boiling, 

ii.  550 
Waters  and  springs,  some  will  not  freeie, 

i.  95 ;  why,  t6.  n. 
Watu,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  eharge  of  arrogant 

temerity,  strictures  thereon,  ii.  435,  n. ; 

dialogue  with  an  African  as  to  Adam's 

complexion,  ii.  189,  n. 
Wave,  the  tenth,  conceit  respecting,  ii, 

269;  curious  particulars  in  illustration 

of,  ib.  n. 
Weight  of  the  human  body  alive  and  dead, 

and  before  meat  and  after,  i.  405 
Welsh  language,  the,  iii.  225 
Whale,  the  spermaceti,  i.  353;   modem 

name  of  this  whale,  354 
Whelps,  whether  blind  for  nine  days,  i. 
^  363 ;  Aristotle's  opinion  on,  ib. 
White,  H.  K.  remarks  on  the  magicians  of 

Pharaoh,  i.  79,  n. 
White,  Thomas,  some  account  of  him  and 

his  works,  ii.  460,  n. 
White  noisdess  powder,  i.  175 
Whitefoot.  Rev.  J.  M.  A.  some  aeeount  oi 

him,  i.  vi. 
Willoughby,   Francis,    his    Omitkologiaf 

Browne's  share  in,  i.  Ivii. 
Witchcraft    and   Satanic    influence,   the 

author's  opinions  respecting,  i.  liv. ;  ae- 

eordant  with  those  ot  Bacon.  Bp.  HalL^ 

Baxter,  ¥Ls\««  \iK<i%Sutet«  HA,«^«'^R&\>^sat. 
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Wmmb  MiiMiiiitg  iRft  taOit  Ai 

ftbUaff«.a.ttO 
WootoQ,  8farH«iy,  kb 

■l«Bda^jmltd  hthn  tk«  AmA,  196 
WwMi  MqppoMd  hf  BMSt  to  Im 

BMM,  L  8Q7i  wt  not  90,  Ik,  a. 
WofltUflt,  plalia*  iff  tiM  fltam,  iS.  «t 

A4JP  ^w>i  A*  ■■ 
WoCton,  Wiiu  BN«M*ft  t«llm«ijtohii 

ajMiMli^p*— ■*■   1-  Us, 

Wounds  eund  bjtke  fo«d«r  flff  agfBifaliqr, 
LlU,ii. 

Wny.    SmBij 

Wran,  OkrittofAW.  D.Dt  diM  flff  Wfaid- 
■or,  hU  nolat  to  PwiMhihyHg  JWd^faPt 
i.  bczviii.;  hkc]»iMtar,il.{  Usdefsnto 
of  tho  PtolMMdo  ifrtm  ti  MtnMoqr, 

Wro,  ffirOhiiitopter,  D.C.U,kltdMni% 

i.  Izzvitt. 
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XmnmiAiini  Md  OstttoattlitaiM 
kottooi.  L  114;  that  Hmn  ■  note 

«widlalkiBMoii«9i 
XoBOpboo,  hia  dMoription  of  the  tote 

pltDtirtkHw  of  Cfwm,  iL  5M 

Z«nMo«  itmt  hb  amy  dnnkvlMle  ibn 

dij,tt.970 

Tabmovth,  Kul  of.    8eo  Pwtm 
Tunll,  Mr.  kh  JTenMirv  on  the  Ortm 

Toor,  oivil  oad  i»taral,  L  44S ;  dimkliof 

tko,ii.  in. 
Tev,  Mid  to  ^  poioOBOM,  bateoBtndkted, 

i.  i17i  lOOM  MuoMli  Mwrtort  to  kiH 
diodJboMeotfaHrit,  ik,n. 
Ytmati  Dr.  OiiHtov^irpMcf,  L  47,  >•; « 
tke  «nMr  oMMto,  tt.  Ml,  a. 


ZBCcmiirau.1,  fUmor,  oa  tko  natanlpre* 
pom  1/  of  tko  right  oide,  L  401 

ZoMb  domoo  Botikm  in  notore,  i.  ai 

Vm,  or  taammtm,  oMlod  toothnifii 
iii.456 

Zinaio,  wkat,  fii.  SM 

Zodiae.  rakbinieal  opeonlatioas  oa  tk, 
ii.  80  {  deelinatkm  of  tho  ton  in  tlie,  itt 

Smo,  tko  tofiid,  oappooad  to  be  aitaiibit- 

Zowaiior^kie  aariy  date,  tt.  SU,  a. 
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